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PREFACE 


This book is the product of necessity. It is designed) to fill a 
very obvious lacuna in the literature on comparative govern- 
ment. It is, in part, the product of a course of lectures which 
the author gave at the University of Missouri in 1922, in part, 
the result of research in the Hoover War Library at Stanford 
University. 

It has been thought necessary to treat the new states in Eu- 
rope, with their new governments, new polrcies, new institutions, 
in accordance with the geograph^rfl area which they occupy, 
and in relation to the empires of which they are the successors. 
Obviously, a full treatment of the new governments involves a 
discussion of the Succession States of the German, Austro- 
Hungarian, Russian and Ottoman Empires. Ii^this volume, 
however, only the successors of the first two h^Ve been dealt 
with. The Baltic States, Poland, the Ukrain'e, and the Caucasus 
demand a separate treatment, one wholly inseparable from a 
study of the territorial policies of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. The revival of a nationalist Turkey, its rehabilitation in 
the eyes of the world, its attempts to formulate policies and 
devise institutions compatible with the religious and political 
aspirations of Moslem peoples likewise furnish an entirely new 
and separate development. For these reasons it has been thought 
advisable to deal with the governments of Central Europe en 
hloc. 

The method of approach adopted embraces an understanding 
of the preexisting scheme of government and a study of the 
progressive breakdown of empire and the realization of na- 
tionality. Only the historical background deemed necessary to 
an understanding of the actual forces at work in the various 
states has been included. The constitutional organization of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires has therefore been 
sketched with the object of outlining the vainous political ten- 
dencies and forces at work rather than in any endeavor to ac- 
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quaint the student or reader with the more intimate details of 
now extinct political organizations. With this background 
complete, the study of the actual processes of revolution and 
reorganization has been attempted. No finality can be claimed 
for any governmental structure: it is, however, necessary to 
understand the structure as it now exists, and more particularly, 
to grasp the forces, military, economic, racial, psychological, 
that are at work attempting to modify, amend, adapt, restore, 
the constitutional mechanism. These the author has attempted 
to evaluate and interpret. 

The sources utilized in the preparation of this work have been 
many, and exceedingly varied. Whenever possible, the primary 
sources have been those officially sponsored by one government 
or another. Particularly is the author indebted to the unrivaled 
facilities afforded by the Hoover War Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The chief sources for the political history of the vari- 
ous countries covered have been the British Enemy Press Sup- 
plement to the Daily Review of the Foreign Press for the period 
ending August 31, 1919, the French Bulletin Periodique de la 
Presse Allemande and the similar bulletins dealing with the po- 
litical developments in Austria-Hungary and in Austria and 
Hungary following the breakup of the Dual Monarchy. For 
Czechoslovakia, the Gazette de Prague, a semi-official publica- 
tion, has been freely consulted for the period 1919-1922, as well 
as the files of the Prager Taghlatt for the latter part of 1918. 
The Allied press reviews form invaluable digests of the matters 
of political import transpiring in the various countries covered, 
and are in themselves authentic, but afford no easily verifiable 
citations, hence references to them have been deliberately 
omitted. As a convenient manual the author has found in- 
dispensable the brochure published in 1917 by the French 
Foreign Office, entitled Repertoire des Partis Politiques, which 
contains an accurate analysis of the factions and groups repre- 
sented in and out of almost every European parliament. With 
these officially verified party lists and programs as the bases 
for the subsequently formed parties, an authentic starting point 
for party history in the new states is obtained. 

The documents which accompany the, text proper are given 
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both for their constitutional worth and for their usefulness in 
tracing* certain political movements of great importance in them- 
selves, but which utterly fail to alfect the fundamental laws of 
the country concerned. Thus the Kapp Coup documents in 
Germany, the Archduke Joseph’s manifestoes in Hungary, serve 
to illustrate movements which failed, per se, to effect a funda- 
mental constitutional change, but which left their impress on 
subsequent political events. 

The programs of various ministries assume an unusual im- 
portance in this connection, as they are intended to convey, not 
merely flamboyant promises to party groups, but also the inten- 
tions of the governments in respect of domestic and international 
policies. A ministerial declaration in pre-war times might have 
been regarded as a superfluous formality; to-day it is the es- 
sence of political reality, and often the fate of a nation hangs 
in the balance while such a declaration is made. Throughout it 
has been the aim to give full and free play to party influences, 
^.ttitudes and opinions, because of the peculiar impetus which 
the war gave to the crystallization of political opinion, and be- 
cause of the sudden and drastic changes which existing parties 
were called upon to face on the morrow of the Revolutions. In 
the new states, in particular, party activities have become, in a 
very real sense, the indices to the capacity of given groups to 
participate effectively in the democratic national self-government 
which war and revolution opened to them. 

Finally, there are included certain documents of very real 
constitutional importance which are not to be found in collec- 
tions of European Constitutions. Thus the constitution of the 
Hungarian Soviet, Preuss’ project for a republican constitution 
for Germany, etc,, while they may have had but a transitory, 
ephemeral vogue, represent, none the less, very important view- 
points on the problems of governmental organization, and are 
distinct landmarks in constitutional evolution. 

A word or two with reference to the ‘‘Time Charts,” so called. 
The idea involved, and here applied, is believed to be a new 
one, with not merely a general tendency toward accuracy in the 
charting of political events, but with what may be considered an 
objective, scientific system evolved out of the necessity for 
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graphic portrayal of political occurrences. The idea of tracing 
party oscillations received its modern form at the hands of 
President Lowell ; the attempt to portray such oscillations 
graphically received a further impulse in Mr. Wells’ Outline of 
History. In addition, the emphasis laid by modem economists 
on the recurrence of economic cycles furnished a clue, in view 
of the supposititiously close connection between economics and 
politics. Thus the endeavor to portray political events in terms 
of cyclical recurrences is not a modern adaptation of the Aris- 
totelian norm; it is a scientific approach to the influence of 
economic and other conditions on the stability of government. 
The value of the time charts is believed to lie in their factual 
objectivity and their mathematical accuracy in portraying in 
concrete, measurable terms the tensile strength, and the dura- 
tion of strains which a modem government can endure. 

University of Texas, 

Austin, Texas, 

May 21, 1923. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OP REPUBLICANISM 

The Historical DevelopmeOT op Germany: Dominating Forces — The 
Holy Roman Empire — Effects of the Wars of Religion and the French 
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Liberals, 1848 — Bismarck Creates the Empire. The Imperial Constitu- 
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ment of the Fiirstenbund — Its Unique Federal Character — Powers and 
Functions. The Reichstag: Its Democratic Character — Ipipotent Po* 
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Parties: The Conservatives — The Free Conservatives — The Center Party 
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The Historicad Development op Germany 

The establishment of a republic in Germany at the end of 
the Great War marked the culmination of centuries of political 
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development. In the course of these, migratory Germanic tribes 
under the successive influences of Latin Christianity, the Wars 
of Religion, and the dynastic control of the Austrian and Prus- 
sian Imperial Houses, developed into a united people struggling 
against autocratic authority and class domination for the reali- 
zation of democratic national self-government. Throughout the 
centuries different political and economic systems made them- 
selves masters of the German people, feudalized, proselyted, di- 
vided and despoiled them, and forces, religious, military and 
dynastic, retarded the development of national feeling and the 
evolution of political liberty. Only tardily, in the last days 
of dynastic authority, in the final hour of military collapse and 
economic exhaustion, did these release their hold and make pos- 
sible the consummation of democracy. 

The unification of Central Europe under Charlemagne laid 
the foundations for the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, which, ‘^neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire,’* 
was still less the embodiment of true national feeling. Never- 
theless, the political structure which was founded by the papal 
consecration of Otto the Great was destined for almost nine cen- 
turies to mold and guide the political evolution of Central 
Europe. From the creation of that Empire in 962 till its final 
dissolution by Napoleonic decree in 1806, it served, under 
Franconian, Hohenstaufen and Habsburg Emperors, as the 
only visible embodiment of German unity. The feudalization 
of Germanic Europe into minute principalities and fiefstates, 
each of which claimed the rights of sovereignty and independ- 
ence, left the Empire little control over the peoples whom it 
embraced. The paternal Emperor was in reality little more 
than a high dignitary, the powers of the Imperial Diet were few 
and its functions, whether executive, legislative or judicial, 
exceedingly circumscribed. 

With the Wars of Religion the small vestige of authority 
that the Empire possessed over its constituent parts practically 
disappeared, and the North German princes, freeing themselves 
at one stroke from both ecclesiastical and political superiors, 
took unto themselves as defenders of the faith the attributes of 
divine authority and political absolutism. It was from their 
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ranks that the enlightened despots of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries sprang — Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II are but typical — and these, by trickery, villainy and 
deceit, by force and fraud, consolidated their domains and 
strengthened their positions till the time when the French Revo- 
lution fanned the flames of Republicanism in every despot- 
ridden land. The advent of Napoleon, his humiliation of Prus- 
sia at Jena, Austerlitz and Tilsit had compensating advantages. 
With iron ruthlessness he extinguished the life of nine-tenths of 
the petty German States and left in his wake some thirty-eight 
fragments for the Congress of Vienna to reorganize from the 
Confederation of the Rhine. 

Thus at last was the cause of German confederation brought 
to the sound bases of geographic and economic unity. The 
opening up of the arterial waterway of the Rhine to interna- 
tional commerce, and the creation of the Zollverein, drew to- 
gether states whose interests had hitherto kept them apart, 
Thenceforth from the Meuse to the Memel and from the Etscli 
to the Baltic, Germany was to be an economic entity. Nor were 
the political factors in abeyance. Political Liberalism, despite 
the iron system of suppression fostered by Metternich in Austria 
and abetted by autocrats in the other German states, found its 
home in the German universities and other circles of intellectuals, 
Latent there during the decades of repression, it flamed forth in 
the Revolution of 1848 with the demand for further political 
unifleation. 

Unfortunately, the Frankfort Parliament of that year was 
composed of idealists and dreamers and failed to find means of 
unification acceptable to the obstinate Frederick William IV, 
King of Prussia, with the result that the movement for political 
unity was once more entrusted to conservative hands. In 1860, 
Prince Otto von Bismarck became the Prussian Minister of 
State for William I. Bismarck’s unconstitutional rule in Prus- 
sia, his preparation of the Prussian army for political use 
against Denmark, Austria and France need but be mentioned to 
show that the man of action, of ‘‘blood and iron” had come upon 
the scene, to effect in a decade what others had failed to accom- 
plish in centuries. 
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By the Danish War Bismarck acquired for Prussia and Aus- 
tria the duchies of Slesvig, Lauenburg and Holstein; by the 
defeat of Austria at Koniggratz he conjpassed her expulsion as 
the rival of Prussia for the hegemony ot the German Confedera- 
tion. By the incorporation into Prussia of Austria's allies in 
the short and decisive war, he cleared the way for the formation 
of the Norddeutscher Bund, whose constitution was of his own 
dictation, whose structure was of his own fashioning. It re- 
mained for the conflict with Prance, precipitated by his deceit, 
to arouse the patriotic ardor of the South German States and 
make possible, through the November treaties, the proclamation 
of the German Empire at Versailles, under the rumble of the 
cannon that assaulted Paris. 


The Imperial Constitution 

Once Prussia had attained the position of leadership she 
coveted, Bismarck proceeded to reconstruct the outworn Ger- 
man Confederation on the basis of a thoroughgoing revision of 
its former^ constitution and lawsw The structure which he 
brought forward as Prussian Prime Minister had as its guiding 
principle the hegemony of Prussia because of her numerical 
preponderance, her military dominance and her political para- 
mountcy, and provided merely for consultation of the sovereigns 
of the member states of the Bund. In the federation thus 
created there was no equality of states, of rights, of representa- 
tion, or of influence. States of republican character like the city 
republics of Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck were joined with 
bankrupt principalities, charterless duchies, progressive Grand 
Duchies and reactionary kingdoms to form a new polyarchy, 
a Fiirstenbund, which acknowledged the princes of the realm 
as the source of its authority. 

Heedless of Liberal pleas for a fundamental law granting 
political liberty, Bismarck dictated the constitution of the Bund 
at a single sitting, and sedulously omitted any mention of guar- 
antees of individual liberty. What he sought was the safe- 
guarding of Prussia as the foremost military power in Europe, 
and to that end armies and finance^, railroads, posts and tele- 
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graphs were taken under the SBgis of the Norddeutscher Bund./ 
One concession to Liberal opinion Bismarck did, however, make, 
and that was provision for a Federal Assembly akin to the one 
which had been chosen in the Liberal fervor of 1848; but he 
carefully withheld from it any real power by vesting the su- 
preme authority in legislation and administration in the hands 
of an assembly of princes, to be known as the Bundesrat. For 
himself he was content to take over the office of Chancellor, the 
Bundeskanzleramt of the old German Confederation, and to 
centralize there the responsibility for federal administration. 

Though the South German States were not included in the 
Bund, Bismarck was confident of their ultimate adhesion. With 
singular finesse he negotiated secret offensive and defensive trea- 
ties with them to elicit their cooperation in the common war 
against France which, he foresaw, was to be the last link in the 
process of unification. He furthermore left the door open for 
their entry by special provisions in the Constitution. Thus it 
w^ that during the high tide of patriotism which accompanied 
the outbreak and successful prosecution of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, Bismarck was able to persuade the South German 
States — Baden, Bavaria, Hesse and Wiirttemberg — ^to drop their 
opposition to the formation of a united Germany, and obtained 
their adhesion to the Bund. 

With the treaties an accomplished fact, it needed only the 
di:;amatic setting of the Hall of Mirrors in the palace of the 
French Kings at Versailles to complete the formal process of 
unification by the proclamation of the German Reich with Wil- 
liam IV of Prussia as William I, German Kaiser. 


The Kaiser 

In the person of this monarch, to whom, as the commander 
in chief of the victorious forces of the German States, the title 
of German Emperor had been offered at the instance of Bavaria, 
were united the powers of military and political leadership. As 
commander-in-chief, William I held the Bundesfeldherrschaft; 
as primus inter pares among the German princes, he held the 
presidency {proesidium) of the Federation. These two func- 
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tions were the sole legal sources of his power. But when it is 
remembered that the pragsidium was vested hereditarily in the 
royal House of Hohenzollern as heads of the Prussian State, the 
enormous potential influence of the monarch who ascended to 
the Imperial throne can be more carefully estimated. The 
praesidium might have been an office almost republican in 
character; it might have fallen, had such succession been pos- 
sible, to the burgomaster of Hamburg, and become republican 
in reality, but irrevocably linked to the fortunes of the House 
of Hohenzollern, the imperial office was predestined to be auto- 
cratic. 

So long as Bismarck was Chancellor, little danger accrued to 
the Empire from the autocracy of the Kaiser. William I, a 
bluff, military man, was content to rely absolutely upon the 
Chancellor to manage the affairs of the Empire. Had Fred- 
erick III lived long enough to dispute Bismarck ^s authority it 
is possible that a more liberal view of the monarchy and its 
attributes might have prevailed. But with Frederick's death 
the liberalism of the Hohenzollerns passed away, and when 
William ll ‘‘dropped the pilot, he became for all practical 
purposes his own Chancellor, in that his Chancellors, Caprivi, 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, von Biilow and Bethmann-Hollweg, 
were merely servile defenders and protectors of the Kaiser and 
always amenable to his wishes. Bismarck had placed the 
responsibility for the public and private acts of the Kaiser in his 
own hands, but when less dominant personalities entered the 
Chancellorship, the Kaiser became practically, as well as theo- 
retically, irresponsible. 


The Chancellor 

Bismarck created the Chancellorship under the Empire out of 
the relatively inconspicuous office under the old Confederation, 
and he developed it to suit his own proportions and capabilities 
as a statesman. All acts of the Kaiser, in his capacity as holder 
of the praesidium, had to be countersigned by the Chancellor 
who thereby assumed responsibility for them. But the Chan- 
cellor claimed to be resnonsible only to the Kaiser and to no 
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other political authority. Thus the vicious circle of irresponsi- 
bility was completed. 

As head of the imperial administration the Chancellor was 
presumed to be responsible for all the administrative depart- 
ments. Practically the duties of office were so numerous that 
vice-chancellorships had to be created to take care of the work of 
various departments. In addition there were various secretaries 
and undersecretaries of State who were all responsible to the 
Chancellor for the conduct of their respective departments. 
None of these officials were accountable to the Reichstag or any 
political authority other than the Chancellor. In general, they 
occupied places as delegates of Prussia to the Bundesrat, and 
only rarely were they solely Imperial officials. But always they 
were subject to the orders of the Chancellor. 

As the spokesman for the Imperial Government in the Reich- 
stag the Chancellor, either directly or through representatives, 
appeared to be a responsible minister, accountable to the major- 
ity of the Reichstag, but in reality this appearance was without 
substance. Interpellations by the Reichstag were left unan- 
swered, and resolutions of censure were without avail. The 
Chancellor, as representative of the Kaiser, held the threat of 
dissolution perennially over the Reichstag, without any effective 
counter-weapon in the hands of that submissive body except the 
extreme measure of refusal of credits. All Imperial projects 
^Prdsidialantrage) came from his hands to the Reichstag; every 
committee of the Reichstag was under his immediate control 
and supervision ; every department of administration underwent 
his scrutiny. 

It was as head of the Prussian delegation in the Bundesrat, 
however, that the Chancellor spoke with the greatest authority. 
Here he had power to cast the vote of Prussia against any 
political innovations, and in all such matters Prussia casi the 
deciding vote. Any proposition could be defeated by his man- 
date to his colleagues from Prussia; indeed, his joint control of 
Prussian and Imperial affairs made him absolutely the dominat- 
ing figure in the Bundesrat, over which he presided. Not untile 
the administration of Prussia and that of the Empire were 
lodged in different persons was this omnipotence of the Chan- 
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cellor invaded. All in all, Bismarck created in the Chancellor- 
ship a source and an embodiment of tremendous, autocratic 
power, a thing unique in political annals and an institution un- 
paralleled in any other modem civilized government. 

The Bundesrat 

The Federal Council of the Empire was another of Bismarck's 
distinctive creations. As constituted by him it was a peculiar 
body, representative of the States of the Empire, or, more ac- 
curately, of their rulers. It partook of the nature of several 
bodies but was anomalous in having no body like itself in 
any other country. The explanation given for its creation was 
that it was necessary in such a federation as the German Empire, 
to establish a central gathering-place for representatives of the 
States and their governments. The peculiar position assumed 
by the Bundesrat serves, therefore, to illustrate the character 
of the Federation. 

Unlike other Federal States in which equality of the con- 
stituent members has always been a cardinal principle, the 
German Empire was an unequal, an imperfect federation in 
which Prussia was predestined to play a paramount part. In 
the Swiss Federation not only was the equality of the cantons 
preserved in the Stdnderaf, or Council of the States, but the 
principle of parliamentary government was combined with it, 
to admit of legislative control over the executive. In the 
United States, the doctrine of judicial supremacy, asserted 
early in the history of the Federal Government, placed the 
final authority in the Supreme Court. In Germany, however, 
the final locus of authority was neither in the Reichstag nor in 
Beichsgerichtf the Imperial Supreme Court, but in the Bundes- 
rat, a body of representatives of the German Princes, acting un- 
der instructions from their masters, deriving their authority only 
from the heads of states who often acknowledged no, earthly 
accountability. In this council of diplomats, which sat under 
the presidency of the Imperial Chancellor, was vested the 
supreme authority. 

The continuity of its sessions, their secrecy, the facility for 
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interchange of views between the representatives of the various 
states, the superior position compared to the Reichstag, the 
commanding position of Prussia through the person of the 
Chancellor and his fellow delegates acting as a unit, were all 
factors of very great importance in giving to the Bundesrat a 
plenitude of power, influence and importance in the Imperial 
Constitution. While almost bereft of judicial authority save in 
its functions as a supreme administrative Court, its combina- 
tion of the functions of a Senate with those of the Council of 
State in many other countries, its possession of almost unlimited 
ordinance power, the dictatorship of Prussia in the Council, all 
gave the Bundesrat an overwhelming preponderance of power 
over the Reichstag. Unlike the latter body, its tenure and life 
were not dependent upon the Imperial Crown; it enjoyed 
the privileges of secrecy and efficiency while the Reichstag was 
doomed to the barren publicity of impotent debate. Being in- 
dependent of other control than that exerted by each individual 
sovereign, the Bundesrat combined in ways oftentimes admir- 
able the highest administrative efSciency and executive leader- 
ship with legislative capacity of a very high order. 

The Reichstag 

The Reichstag, on the other hand, was created as an im- 
potent representative body with all the attributes of a modem 
parliament except actual political power. To this body, elected 
by universal manhood suffrage from districts originally equal, 
but never redistricted, neither Chancellor nor Bundesrat bowed ; 
its censures of the Imperial Chancellor and his subalterns and 
its deprecations of the Bundesrat were without consequence. 
It possessed but the uncertain residue of fiscal power, and only 
through its budgetary control — in which the Bundesrat left it 
little initiative — ^was it able, and that rarely, to make itself felt. 

In its composition party lines were drawn, and party ties 
were closely kept, but the only object attained by a partizan 
or coalition majority was to elect a presiding officer. Secre- 
taries of State or their underlings came before it with reports 
but their accountability was only to the Chancellor. Bureaus 
might be allotted, committees might discuss and agitate, but 
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without the approval of the Chancellor, whose all-seeing eye 
kept the entire purview of the Reichstag actions ever before 
him, little opportunity for effective political pressure was af- 
forded. Its members could not penetrate the recesses of the 
Bundesrat while those of the latter body were always afforded 
free access to the Reichstag chamber and committeerooms and 
could express their views, oppose amendments and menace, 
threaten or even cow into submission the abject popular body. 

Such was the status occupied by the Reichstag. True 
enough, Bismarck had given it the form of popular origin and 
mandate. He counted, however, on the innate conservatism of 
the rural population to curb radical tendencies in it, while the 
socialist leader, Lasalle, regarded it as the seminarium for 
radical ideas of urban deputies. Both were correct. As party 
lines developed during the course of the Empire’s evolution, 
they showed a concentration of Socialism in the urban areas and 
the maintenance of staunch conservatism in the rural districts; 
the religious elements, being more evenly distributed, never as- 
sumed a definitely regional character. 


German Political Parties 

In Germany, as in other countries, the political groups or- 
ganized into parties appeared in the Reichstag from right to 
left, as they faced the presiding officer, in the order of their 
radicalism. The parties on the right in the Reichstag com- 
prised the Conservatives, Progressives and the Economic Union. 
The balance of power was held in the chamber by the Caiholic 
or Center Party, while on the left the National Liberals, the 
Radical Liberals and the Social Democratic Party made up the 
opposition. 

Thejponservatives, as their name implies, formed the group 
furthest to the right, and embraced the large landowners and 
capitalists known as the Junkers. Regarding themselves as the 
special protectors of landed property, their chief endeavor was 
to promote agriculture and high protective tariffs. Into their 
ranks were gathered the landed nobility, whose political theories 
have always been based on authority, both temporal and spirit- 
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nal. The Prussian State Church and German Lutheranism in 
general gave their support and influence to the Conservatives, 
thinkings thereby jto_ clifb'" radicalism and irreligion. Anti- 
Semitism, frequently very strong in Germany, has been ex- 
pressed principally through the ranks of the Conservatives. 
The ruling classes in Prussia and other Protestant states, all 
supporters of the monarchy as of divine right, believers in a 
large army, navy, and an aggressive colonial policy, gathered 
under the SBgis of conservatism. 

The Free Conservatives, having split off from the main group, 
emphasized the importance of overseas commerce, large indus- 
trial enterprises, and the rights and privileges of Big Business. 
Next came the representatives of the Economic Union, favoring 
agrarian and social legislation. Essentially bourgeois, it fepfe- 
sehted the viewpoint of the conservative middle classes seeking 
to maintain their station rather than that of the definitely 
capitalistic elements making up the other two parties. 

The Center or Clerical party was one of the largest in the 
chamber, well organized and skilfully led by adroit politicians 
taking their orders from the Vatican. Despite their denial 
of direct representation of Catholicism, their primary endeavor 
has been to support the interests of the Catholic Church. Bom 
of the successful resistance of German Catholics to the persecu- 
tion inflicted upon them by Bismarck during the Kulturkampf, 
the discipline thus acquired made the Center party easily the 
holder of the balance of power between Conservatives and 
Radicals. In its parliamentary program the Center party 
promc^ed social reform, fought for economy and decried colonial 
adventures and naval expansion. It regarded itself as the 
champion of the rights of the Reichstag against the extreme 
Conservatism of the Bundesrat. 

Next to the Center in the Reichstag was found the National 
Liberal party, more nationalist than liberal in character. His- 
torically the party of nationalism, its members became middle- 
class defenders of imperialism and national economic and 
political expansion, content with the plutocratic and aristocratic 
regime under which they lived. Generally protectionist in char- 
acter, the party found common ground with the Conservatives in 
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support of economic imperialism and Pan-Germanism, and lost 
touch, in the period before the World War, with the Liberal 
movement in other countries, or the really Liberal movement 
in Germany itself, represented in the Reichstag by a handful 
of Radical Liberals. The latter were insistent in their demand 
for abolition of class distinctions, reform of the suffrage, the 
redistricting of Reichstag constituencies, the introduction of 
parliamentary government, and greater autonomy in local gov- 
ernment. Their policy toward education involved the inde- 
pendence of the public schools from religious control. 

Last came the various sections of the Social Democratic 
party. These, organized separately by Marx, Liebknecht and 
Lasalle, fused at Gotha in 1875 into a compact unit, ably led 
and well disciplined from its years of chastening under the 
Bismarckian scourge. William II had shown enough modera- 
tion on his advent to power to withdraw the various decrees 
against Socialists, and the marvelous growth of the party, 
despite stringent hindrances, made it a power to reckon with 
politically previous to the war. Despite the apparent reverses 
which it suffered in 1907, the party displayed new vigor in the 
elections of 1912 and all but captured the presidency of the 
Reichstag. 

Such, in brief, ignoring the details of current party pro- 
grams, as well as the factional strife over ^‘revisionism'' 
among the Social Democrats, was the position of the leading 
parties in the Imperial Parliament on the eve of the World 
War. It is to be noted that the German Social Democracy 
was at the time in a strong strategic position and on the verge 
of attaining ascendancy in the Reichstag, despite the antiquated 
system of electoral districts which worked strongly to the party's 
disadvantage. Whatever might be the differences as to policy 
within the Social Democratic Party, it was prepared to stand 
against Conservatism on the one hand and against Clericalism 
on the other. 


Political Issues During the War 

The internal political history of Germany during the World 
War reveals a progressive breakdown of the unity of the parties 
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in support of the war and an insistent demand for political 
reforms leading up to the outbreak of revolution and the 
collapse of the old order. 

The initial test of loyalty for the various political parties 
came at the time of the voting of the first war loan. The dif- 
ficulty which troubled the Opposition parties — and particularly 
the Social Democratic Party, whose principles pledged it 
against war — ^was the question whether the war was really of- 
fensive or defensive. By careful obliteration or suppression of 
incriminating evidence, however, and by virtue of a strict 
censorship, the Government managed to present all the appear- 
ances of being on the defensive when it appealed to the Reichs- 
tag to grant the necessary war credits. In consequence, the vote 
on the first war loan revealed unanimity of opinion that the 
war was defensive, save for the opposition of an intransigeant 
faction of the Social Democratic Party, led by Karl Lieb- 
knecht. 

Thus, the main group of the Social Democratic Party ad- 
hered to the war as defensive, and so matters stood until a 
split occurred on the occasion of the third war loan, when 
a minority, led by Eduard Bernstein and Hugo Haase, 
withdrew their support from the Government and voted against 
the loan. Convinced of the aggressive character of the war, 
the Minority Socialists gradually separated from the rest of 
the party and formed the Independent Socialist Party, in con- 
tinuous opposition to the war and to the existing governmental 
regime. The remainder of the party, taking the name of the 
Majority, continued its support of the Government, because 
no other political expedient seemed possible, until the begin- 
ning of 1918, at the time of the seventh war loan. Thenceforth, 
until the collapse of the old Imperial Regime, the Socialist 
Party, as a whole, opposed a continuance of the war and sought 
to further a peace of conciliation and compromise. Then it re- 
entered the lists in an endeavor to secure control of the Govern- 
ment at the moment when revolution began. 

The position occupied by the Center Party during the war 
was peculiar. As Ultramontanists its members maintained the 
closest affiliations with the Vatican and were Catholics first and 
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Germans last. The Party ^s support of the war was largely due 
to the desire to uphold Austria as the leading Catholic Power 
and to the hope of creating a new Catholic State in Poland, 
if it should be liberated from the Russian yoke. This favorable 
attitude toward the war lasted until the failure of the attempt 
of the Central Powers to make peace in December, 1916. There- 
after the German Government leaned toward the Papacy to 
obtain support for its peace endeavors, and the Center was culti- 
vated assiduously by the other Government parties. 

In the desire of the Papacy to forestall the impending col- 
lapse in Russia by its mediatory offer of peace of July, 1917, 
the Center Party and the German Government heartily con- 
curred. The coincidence of the Papal peace move and the sum- 
moning of the Stockholm Socialist Congress together with the 
influence of the Russian Revolution evoked a vigorous debate 
in the Reichstag on the issues of the war. The outcome was 
the passing of the Reichstag Resolution of July 20, 1917, in favor 
of peace without annexations and without indemnities, which 
brought together the two irenic forces of the masses of the 
people. Socialism and Catholicism, and so paved the way for 
the downfall of Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Thereafter, on the basis of peace negotiations, the Socialists 
and the Catholics, while otherwise utterly antagonistic, found 
common ground. With the accession of the Catholic Von Hert- 
ling to the Chancellorship in the autumn of 1917, the Center 
Party followed him in his aggressive policy toward Russia, but 
ultimately returned to a policy of conciliation in the hour of 
defeat. Thus, in brief, the Center Party always played with 
the side that was winning, and through its afiSliation on peace 
issues with the Social Democrats was able to take sides for the 
Revolution when it came in 1918. Thenceforth, changing its 
name to the Christian People’s Party, the Center Party has 
remained faithful to the Republic, knowing that a reaction to 
Monarchy would bring the Lutheran Junkers again into power. 

The Effect of Foreign Influences on German Policy 

The beginning of the breakdown of German morale and of 
an awakening of the German people to the defects in their 
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political system dates from the outbreak of the Russian Revo- 
lution and the entry of the United States into the World War. 
Thereafter the infiltration of revolutionary ideas from the east 
and of democratic ideas from the west caused, in increasing 
measure, a modification of the policies of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Prom the beginning of the Russian Revolution propa- 
ganda came across the eastern frontier into Germany and 
created a profound impression on the laboring classes. The 
advent of Kerensky to power and the inauguration of a regime 
of constitutional socialism in Russia caused the Socialist ele- 
ment of Germany to respond favorably, and fraternization took 
place at the front. 

Coincident with the Center-Socialist move for peace there 
took place an incipient naval revolt at Kiel, in which the Social- 
ist deputy Haase was admittedly involved. The immured Ger- 
iSiah High Seas Fleet, definitely defeated at sea, served as an 
excellent hotbed for revolution, and the German sailors of the 
Baltic Fleet learned revolution from the example of the Russian 
sailors at Kronstadt. The year 1917 passed, and the prospects 
of peace with Russia staved off the tidal wave of Revolution 
that was gathering. The armistice and the peace negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk were but a sham, however, and the selection 
of Von Hertling as a pacificator did not prevent the invasion 
of Russia and Finland in the last high tide of German milita- 
rism. But revolutionary propaganda worked deviously and made 
its appearance, though tardily, both at home and in the field, 
in the shape of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils. 

Meanwhile the influence of America became more telling. 
The Wilsonian political crusade against Germany was decidedly 
effective in breaking down the morale of the German people 
from within. The long-range debate over peace issues which was 
forced upon the German Chancellor by the issuance of the 
teen Points brought the stakes in the war clearly before the 
people. Only by pitiless publicity could the democratic reforms 
demanded by the Western Powers be made apparent to the 
people as a whole, and in this task of elucidation Mr. Wilson 
was aided by Liberal and Socialist elements in Germany whose 
own political program he was furthering. 
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The discussion of democratic reforms proved very depressing 
to Imperialist leaders, and the growth of a belief in political 
democracy was in direct proportion to the pressure of the Allied 
armies on the West. The agitation for political reform went 
on from within, unabated. As a result, the movements in Ger- 
many were of a dual character, those seeking a solution of 
political difficulties by reform from above through devolution, 
and those seeking reform from beneath by revolution. The 
slowness, docility, and respect for religion and authority on the 
part of Germans prevented a more rapid spread of revolution- 
ary propaganda. The conventions of the Center, Social Demo- 
cratic and National Liberal parties in the summer of 1918 
all put forth their programs of remedial measures, including 
demands for reform of the franchise in Prussia, for woman suf- 
frage, proportional representation, and for redistricting of Reich- 
stag constituencies throughout the Empire. These were the 
articulate expressions from the war-weary masses. The con- 
cessions they extorted from the upper classes were the direct re- 
sult of political and military defeat. 


The Collapse op Monarchy 

The prelude to the overthrow of the Imperial Regime in 
Germany came about through the defection of Bulgaria from 
the ranks of the Central Powers. The subsequent collapse of 
the Turkish Government and the disruption of Austria-Hungary 
made it necessary for Germany to conclude peace. The failure 
of Germany to sustain her Balkan Ally caused a profound re- 
consideration of war policies, and the Imperial Government 
decided to put on a democratic front, if possible, in order more 
advantageously to face the Allied Governments when peace 
must inevitably be discussed. The initial result was a change 
in the chancellorship, when Von Hertling was replaced by 
Prince Maximilian of Baden, a man of pronounced Liberal 
sympathies. The new chancellor at once outlined his policies, 
both as to constitutional reform and proposals for peace. 

In accepting the resignation of Von Hertling, the Kaiser had 
exnressed the wish that the German people should be taken 
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into confidence in future selections for the Chancellorship. To 
fulfil this ideal two articles in the Imperial Constitution had 
to be changed to permit the Chancellor to be a member of the 
Bundesrat and the Reichstag simultaneously (Article 9) and 
to permit Reichstag members to accept salaried Imperial offices, 
(Article 21). One further Constitutional amendment was 
pushed through the Bundesrat in the hope of giving a more 
democratic appearance to the old Imperial Regime ; it stipulated 
that the consent of both the Bundesrat and the Reichstag must 
be obtained for the declaration of war unless the war were 
defensive. This did not, of course, alter such a situation as 
that under which the World War was commenced and gave 
only a semblance of democratic control over war policies. 

The confession of faith of the new chancellor, in which he 
alleged that the German Empire had undergone a basic altera- 
tion of its political leadership, set forth the ideal of political 
regeneration as follows: 

‘Hn accordance Xvith the governmental method now intro- 
duced, I submit to the Reichstag, publicly and without delay 
the principles upon which I purpose to conduct the grave 
responsibilities of the office. These principles were firmly 
established by the agreement of the Federated Governments 
and the leaders of the majority parties in this honorable 
JHouse before I decided to assume the duties of Chancellor. 
They contain, therefore, not only my own confession of po- 
litical faith, but that of an overwhelming portion of the Ger- 
man people ^s representatives, that is, of the German nation, 
which has constituted the Reichstag on the basis of a general, 
equal, and secret franchise and according to its will. . . . 
Only if the people take an active part, in the broadest sense 
of the word, in deciding their destinies; in other words, if 
responsibility also extends to the majority of their freely 
elected political leaders, can the leading statesman confidently 
assume his part of the responsibility. 

‘^Prominent leaders of the laboring class have found a way 
in the new Government to the highest offices in the Empire. 
I see therein a sure guarantee that the new Government will 
be supported by the firm confidence of the broad masses of 
the people, without whose true support the whole under- 
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taking would be condemned to failure in advance. Hence, 
what I say to-day I say is not only in my own name and 
those of my official helpers, but in the name of the German 
people. ... I am convinced that the manner in which Im- 
perial leadership is now constituted, with cooperation of the 
Reichstag, is not something ephemeral, and that when peace 
comes a Government cannot again be formed which does not 
find support in the Reichstag and draw its leaders there- 
from. . . . 

‘^This development necessitates an alteration of our Con- 
stitution's provisions along the lines of the Imperial decree 
of September 30, which shall make it possible that these mem- 
bers of the Reichstag who entered the Government will retain 
their seats in the Reichstag. A bill to this end has been sub- 
mitted to the Federal States and will immediately be made 
the subject of their consideration and decision. . . . 

‘‘Political developments in Prussia, the principal German 
Federal State, must proceed in the spirit of these words of 
the Emperor, and the message of the King of Prussia promis- 
ing the democratic franchise must be fulfilled quickly and 
completely. I do not doubt also, that those Federal states 
which still lag behind in the development of their constitu- 
tional conditions will resolutely follow Prussians example. 

The foregoing principles were the ones to which the new 
Government was committed, and it took office with the support 
of the Social Democrats, the National Liberals, and the Clericals. 
The move simultaneously made for peace through the mediation 
of President Wilson, led to a protracted correspondence be- 
tween the German and American Governments, due to Mr. 
Wilson’s desire for an open avowal of the adoption of a con- 
stitutional, responsible Government based upon popular man- 
date. In reply to Mr. Wilson’s demand for the destruction of 
every arbitrary power that could separately, secretly, and of 
its own single choice disturb the peace of the world, the German 
Government replied: 

“Hitherto the representation of the people in the German 
Empire has not been endowed with an influence on the forma- 
tion of the Government. The Constitution did not provide 
for a concurrence of the representation of the people in de- 
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cision on peace and war. These conditions have now under- 
gone a fundamental change. The new government has been 
formed in complete accord with the wishes of the representa- 
tion of the people, based on the equal, universal, secret, direct 
franchise. The leaders of the great parties of the Reichstag 
are members of this Government. In future no government 
can take or continue in ofSce without possessing the confi- 
dence of the majority of the Reichstag. The responsibility 
of the Chancellor of the Empire to the representation of the 
people is being legally developed and safeguarded. The first 
act of the new government has been to lay before the Reichstag 
a bill to alter the Constitution of the Empire so that the 
consent of the representation of the people is required for 
decisions on war and peace. The permanence of the new sys- 
tem is, however, guaranteed not only by constitutional safe- 
guards, but also by the unshakable determination of the Ger- 
man people, whose vast majority stands behind these reforms 
and demands their energetic continuance. . . . The oifer of 
peace and an armistice has come from a government which, 
free from arbitrary and irresponsible influence, is supported 
by the approval of the overwhelming majority of the German 
people.” 

In reply, the United States Government pointed out that it 
did not appear that the principle of a government responsible 
to the German people had as yet been fully worked out, or that 
any guarantees of the permanency of such changes were in evi- 
dence. The German people had no means of commanding the 
acquiescence of the military authorities of the Empire in the 
popular will; the power of the King of Prussia to control the 
policy of the Empire was unimpaired, and the determining in- 
itiative still remained with the military masters and monarchical 
autocrats of Germany, with whom no peace negotiations could 
be entertained. It was only upon explicit assurance from the 
German Government that the peace negotiations were being 
conducted by a government of the people, in whose hands rested, 
both actually and constitutionally, the authority to make deci- 
sions, and to which the military authorities were subordinate, 
that the armistice negotiations were begun. These demands on 
the part of the United States, as spokesman for the Allied 
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Governments, were tantamount to an insistence upon the abdica- 
tion of the Kaiser and of the other German princes. That final 
act of deposition came about, however, not by the action 
of the Allied Governments but by that of the German people 
themselves. 

The outbreak of revolution was simultaneous with the depar- 
ture of the armistice commission for the Western Front. The 
whole Piirstenbund of which the Empire had been composed 
tottered and fell. The collapse of the Imperial Regime was due, 
in the last analysis, to military pressure from without and dis- 
ruption from within. The political reforms which took place 
in the last days of the Imperial Regime were jointly extorted 
from the German rulers by Allied arms and German masa 
movements of a revolutionary character. The final act of the 
debacle was the flight of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince into 
Holland, leaving to Prince Maximilian the onus of turning over 
to Socialist hands the destinies of the Empire. The exhortation 
of Prince Maximilian to the other German states to follow the 
lead of Prussia in constitutional reforms was thordughly obeyed, 
and within a fortnight from the outbreak of revolution all the 
German princes had ceased to reign. Thereafter the reorganiza- 
tion of the Reich assumed a distinctly new aspect, the mon- 
archical basis for the Empire having entirely disappeared. It 
was left to the leaders of the Revolution to determine the actual 
character which that development should take. 

The German Revolution 

The actual outbreak of the Revolution began with the mutiny 
of the sailors of the German Navy at Kiel and their march on 
Berlin, November 4, 1918. Revolution next appeared in Bava- 
ria on November 5, and, spreading like wildfire all over 
Germany, burst out in Berlin November 9. In the brewing 
of revolution the Majority and Independent Socialists had a 
very significant part. According to their own admission, they 
had kept closely in touch with the unrest and dissatisfaction 
prevalent among the working classes in Berlin and looked to 
those groups to take action at the appropriate time. The Inde- 
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pendent Socialists, under the leadership of Hugo Haase, were 
much influenced by the example of the Russian Revolution 
and covertly organized the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
along Russian models. In addition, the outbreak was timed to 
coincide with the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Petrograd the year before. 

The revolution passed off bloodlessly on the afternoon of 
November 9. Announcement was made of the abdication of the 
Kaiser, of the assumption of the Chancellorship by Friedrich 
Ebert, who acknowledged his dependence on the people, and a 
promise was at once made that a National Constituent Assembly 
would be summoned. Ebert accepted, in addition, the presi- 
dency of the Berlin Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council in order 
to control more perfectly the revolutionary movement of which 
this body had become the apex. 

Negotiations were immediately entered into between the ex- 
ecutives of the Social Democrats and the Independent So- 
cialists for the purpose of formulating a common program. 
The problem faced by triumphant Socialism after its long 
years of waiting for power was, essentially, whether the political 
or the social revolution should have precedence. The Majority 
Socialists, having already participated in the Government and 
found the paths of parliamentary life agreeable, showed a 
preference for the consummation of the political revolution ; the 
Independent Socialists thought the time ripe for completing* 
the social revolution. The more extreme elements in the 
party tended toward Communism and desired a proletarian 
class dictatorship such as existed in Russia. Certainly Com- 
munism lured the extremist leaders such as Karl Liebknecht into 
utter opposition to collaboration with the bourgeois groups and 
complete repudiation of parliamentary methods. 

With wise moderation, the executive of the Social Democratic 
Party made every possible compromise to secure the adhesion of 
the Independent Socialist Party to the new Government, so long 
as its demands did not violate the principle of majority rule. 
The question of the form which the government was to assume 
permanently was relegated to a National Constituent Assembly, 
the general provisions for the election of which were immediately 
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announced. The doctrine of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
was thus summarily rejected, but temporary cooperation be- 
tween the two parties was agreed to on a basis of complete 
equality, each party having equal representation in the new 
government. 

The constructive program of the new revolutionary Govern- 
ment was announced November 12. The state of siege was at 
once abolished and the unlimited right of association and as- 
sembly was proclaimed. Censorship was done away with and 
freedom of the press, of speech, and religion were assured. Com- 
pulsory service laws were annulled and labor laws suspended 
during the war were again brought into force. Measures pro- 
viding for compulsory adjustment of labor disputes were, how- 
ever, retained. Unemployment, housing, sickness, insurance, and 
food supply regulations were announced, and the government 
pledged itself to maintain ordered production, to protect prop- 
erty against private interference, and to guarantee individual 
liberty. The electoral arrangements for the selection of all pub- 
lic bodies were to be based on equal, secret, direct, and universal 
suffrage on the basis of proportional representation for all male 
and female persons of not less than twenty years of age. 

Prompt recognition was given to the Soldiers^ Councils in the 
field, but their inferior role was acknowledged. The new Gov- 
ernment enjoined the troops in the field to establish mutual con- 
fidence by willing submission of the ranks to the officer and 
comradely treatment by the officer of the ranks. The Soldiers' 
Councils, as organized in the field and composed solely of sol- 
diers, were given an advisory voice in maintaining confidence 
between officer and rank and file in questions of food, leave, and 
the infliction of disciplinary punishments. Equal allowances 
of food, equal bonuses, equal field service allowances, were ac- 
corded to officers and men. 

With this as a constructive program, a Council of the Peo- 
ple's Commissaries, composed of three Independent Socialists 
and Three Social Democrats with the Chancellor as primus inter 
pares, assumed control of the administration of the govern- 
ment. Its main tasks were to conclude peace with the Allied 
Governments, secure food from abroad, demobilize the army, 
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accentuate production at home, and prepare for the meeting of 
the Constituent Assembly. 


Spartacism 

In an industrial country such "as Germany, the theory of 
rapid socialization of land and industry, and still further the 
theories of communism, the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
the expropriation of private property, proved inviting only to 
the propertyless, the hungry, and those politically oppressed 
under the old regime. To the more conservative bourgeoisie, 
as well as to the great group of Social Democrats in the Reichs- 
tag, the idea of class warfare, and a dislocation of the existing 
economic order was exceedingly distasteful. Communism might 
prove alluring to an agricultural country like Russia, but for a 
highly industrialized state such as the German Empire any ex- 
treme measures of socialization, or any attempts to impose a Com- 
munist regime were sure to be disastrous to the proletariat as 
to the bourgeoisie. Indeed, the rigorous effects of the blockade, 
the shortage of foodstuffs and raw materials proved so great a 
menace that even the members of the Independent Socialist 
Party, though infected with Russian revolutionary ideas, coun- 
seled caution in any widespread endeavor to dislocate the eco- 
nomic organization of the country. 

Nevertheless, serious rifts in the Socialist coalition soon be- 
gan to appear as the program of the social revolution receded 
from the forefront of the Majority Socialist platform. In addi- 
tion, the extreme zealots of international proletarian revolution 
began to show their heads once the censorship and restrictions 
on freedom of assembly and expression were removed. Most 
important among these was the erstwhile Socialist leader, Karl 
Liebknecht, preeminently a pacifist, an anti-militarist, and a 
humanitarian, who during his wartime imprisonment repudiated 
his high ideals of Constitutional Socialism and became the 
lionized champion of the Communists. Taking the name of 
Spartacus, he called upon the German proletariat to rise in 
arms against the upper classes and the bourgeoisie, to attack 
even the German Social Democrats who had supported the 
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war. In stirring manifestoes, flaming with revolt against 
the existing economic order, the Spartacns group claimed that 
the hour had struck for a settlement with capitalist class rule. 

‘‘The imperialism of all countries knows no ‘understanding,’ 
it knows only one right — capital’s profits, it knows only one 
language — the sword, it knows only one method — ^violence. And 
if it is now talking in all countries about the ‘League of Na- 
tions,’ ‘disarmament,’ ‘rights of small nations,’ ‘self-determina- 
tion of the peoples,’ it is merely using the customary lying 
phrases of the rulers for the purpose of lulling to sleep the 
watchfulness of the proletariat ... If representatives of the 
proletarians of all countries stretch out their hands to each 
other under the banner of socialism for the purpose of making 
peace, then peace will be concluded in only a few hours . . . 
Then there will be only one people: the toiling human beings 
of all races and tongues. Then there will be only one right: 
the equality of all men. Then there will be only one aim : pros- 
perity and progress for everybody. Humanity is facing this al- 
ternative: dissolution and downfall in capitalist anarchy, or 
regeneration through the Social Revolution. The hour for deci- 
sion has struck. Proletarians of all countries, . . . remember 
that your victorious capitalists stand ready to suppress in blood 
our revolution which they fear as their own ... If your ruling 
classes succeed in throttling the proletarian revolution in Ger- 
many as well as in Russia, they will turn against you with re- 
doubled violence . . . Therefore, the proletariat of Germany is 
looking toward you in this hour. Germany is pregnant with the 
social revolution, but socialism can be realized only by the pro- 
letariat of the world. And, therefore, we call to you ‘Arise for 
the struggle! Arise for action! . . . The hour of action has 
struck for the international!’ We ask you to elect Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils everywhere that will seize the political 
power, and together with us, will restore peace.” 

The Spartacus group pinned their faith on the adhesion of 
the various Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils to their program. 
Seeking through these bodies to seize control of the government 
and overthrow the existing Socialist coalition, they armed them- 
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selves and their proletarian following and in short order were 
ready to measure their strength with the Government. The first 
conflict came on Christmas eve, and its bloody suppression by 
troops loyal to the Social Democratic Party led to the resigna- 
tion of the Independent Socialist members of the Council of the 
People's Commissaries. 

From that time on, the breach between the Social Democrats 
and the Independent Socialists who sympathized with Sparta- 
eism, grew continually wider. Three new Social Democrats, 
among them Gustav Noske, who became Minister of Defense, 
now entered the Cabinet and a more vigorous policy replaced 
divided counsels. With a concerted program of defending the 
Reich against all internal disorder, the Ebert Government suc- 
cessfully put down the armed resistance begun by the Spartacus 
group after the elections to the Constituent Assembly and again 
in the middle of March, 1919, when a second uprising, less 
menacing than the first, threatened the security of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly at Weimar. The military dictatorship of Noske 
was brutal, but it successfully ended Spartacism as an imme- 
diate political force, and relieved both the Government and the 
Constituent Assembly of any fear of widespread social revo- 
lution. 


The Weimar Assembly 

The elections to the National Constituent Assembly were held 
on January 19, 1919, and the Constituent actually assembled on 
February 6, 1919, at WeimarJ The electoral ordinance pro- 
vided for the choice of members of the Constituent Assembly 
by universal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage on the basis of 

i Tlie choice of Weii6a^^ the place for hold^ing the National Constitu- 
ent Assembly was commendable, as Weimar was associated with the early 
religious liberalism of Luther, the romantic, political liberalism of Goethe 
and Schiller, and the earliest constitutionalist movements in Germany. 
Despite the difficulty of accommodating there the members and their secre- 
tarial staffs, despite the attempts of the Spartacists to hem in the As- 
sembly and cut communications with Berlin, the Assembly continued its 
work uninterruptedly till July 31, when it was prorogued, later to assem- 
ble as a provisional Reichstag. 
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proportional representation.^ The age of eligibility both for 
membership in the Constituent and for voting was reduced to 
twenty years, and all persons still with the colors were per- 
mitted to vote, while special provision was made for giving the 
franchise to prisoners of war returning from captivity. Only 
indigents and criminals were not permitted to exercise the 
franchise. The endeavor was made to select members on the 
basis of one member to every 150,000 electors, and the country 
was divided into thirty-eight large electoral districts choosing 
from six to sixteen members apiece. Provision was made for 
the election of 433 members, twelve of whom, were to have been 
elected from Alsace-Lorraine. Actually no representatives were 
elected from the former Reichsland so there were but thirty- 
seven districts and 421 members. Candidates must have been 
German citizens for at least a year; and parties were permitted 
to form blocs within a district to unify their strength, if they 
BO desired. 

The election revealed an enormous relative increase in the 
Social Democratic vote and an absolute increase in the votes 
polled by all parties when compared with those cast at the 
Reichstag elections in 1912. The Spartacist element, having 
repudiated the ways of political democracy, abstained from the 
elections, but endeavored to overthrow the results by their 
armed demonstrations a week later. 

The Social Democrats captured 165 seats in the Constituent, 
the Center or Christian People’s Party, 90, the German Demo- 
cratic Party, successor to the old Fortschritt and Radical Parties, 
75, while the Conservative element, now known as the National 
People’^ Party, obtained only 42 seats. The Independent So- 
cialists and the People’s Party — ^successor to the National Lib- 
erals — came next with 22 seats apiece while four seats fell to the 

2 The introduction of proportional representation on a large scale was 
an entirely new departure in Germany. The object of proportional rep- 
resentation in this instance was to permit the various party groups to be 
represented in the Constituent Assembly according to their numerical 
strength; and as a strict party list system was adopted, the result of the 
electoral ordinance was to make the campaign more one of parties than 
of individuals. Furthermore, no second elections or by-elections were 
necessary to^ decide disputes or ties. 
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South German agrarian element forming the Bavarian Peasants’ 
Union. It will readily be seen that a profound change in the 
strength of parties had come about, and that with the exception 
of the Social Democratic Parties, a change in nomenclature had 
also taken place. Even the most extreme Conservatives catered 
to the new democratic propaganda by choosing the name of the 
National People’s Party. 

It was obvious that the Social Democratic Party could not 
continue to run the government single-handed; hence on the 
assembling of the Constituent at Weimar a coalition ministry 
of Social Democrats, Clericals and Democrats was formed under 
the presidency of Ebert and the premiership of Phillip Scheide- 
mann. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, a prominent Democrat, be- 
came Minister for Foreign Affairs. This coalition controlled 330 
votes in the Assembly and thus comprised about eighty per cent 
of the total membership. With this effective majority behind 
it, the Government proceeded to carry out its work with 
despatch. 

The tasks of the Assembly as the repository of power were 
two, to frame a permanent constitution for the Reich and to 
make peace with the Allied Governments. Endeavors on the 
part of certain elements in Allied countries to question the 
authority of the assembly to speak or act for the German people 
were never taken seriously, as the fairness and orderliness of 
the elections, their democratic basis and result were fully recog- 
nized by the Allied Governments. 

The work of the assembly may be divided into the periods: 
February 6 — ^May 8; May 8 — ^July 10; and July 10 — 31. In the 
first of these, the formative period, a temporary constitution 
was passed, as an ordinary law, to regulate the organization of 
the Government and its relationship to the Assembly. The 
Chancellor was to continue, under this arrangement, as the head 
of the executive, and was to be chosen by a President elected by 
the Assembly; the Chancellor and his colleagues were, further- 
more, to be collectively responsible to the Assembly. Under 
this scheme, Scheidemann formed the first ministry. In this 
first period there were laid before the Assembly the different 
plans for draft constitutions which had been worked up re- 
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spectively by the Council of the People’s Commissaries and by 
Dr. Hugo Preuss, who now became Minister of the Interior. 

Prom February to May, therefore, the Constitution was dis- 
cussed, either by the Assembly as a whole or in committee; 
thereafter the discussion and debate over peace terms took 
place, ending with the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles on 
July 10, 1919. The last period embraced the final discussion 
and passage of the Constitution. No provision was included in 
it for any referendum to the people, or any means of popular 
ratification, hence it was promptly put in force by executive 
order on August 11, 1919. 

The Problem of Imperl\l Reconstruction 

The question of the reorganization of the Reich raised nu- 
merous fundamental problems. The old Reich had been a 
polyarchy of monarchs but the republican character of the va- 
rious new state constitutions had completely altered that scheme. 
No Bundesrat such as Bismarck had created to preserve the 
power of the federated German princes was now possible. 
Furthermore, no purely federal scheme of organization, such 
as obtains in the United States, was possible, due to the pre- 
ponderance of Prussia in the Reich. 

With a view to destroying that dominance Dr. Preuss pro- 
posed the division of Prussia into nine states or provinces which 
should enter the Reich as individual units. Although the plan 
had much to commend it, and was undoubtedly based on sound 
principles of national administration, it was destructive of the 
territorial unity and historic traditions of Prussia and hence ran 
counter to the whole Nationalist tradition built around Prussian 
achievements in consummating the political unification of Ger- 
many. It is true that the territorial structure of Prussia as 
created by the House of Hohenzollem was a patchwork of con- 
quests, escheats and forfeitures, partitions, annexations and in- 
corporations, while numerous enclaves were found within its 
territory, and various portions of Prussia were separated from 
each other. In characteristic defense of Prussia, however, it 
was urged that she served as an excellent cement to hold to- 
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gether the Germaxi nation, that she united in her archaic gov- 
ernmental structure the agrarian east and the industrial west; 
that she leveled the barriers of nationality and so gave a 
common unity to the great portion of northern Germany. Yet 
it is true that the whole of Prussia represented not only ter- 
ritorial but religious and ethnographic divergencies of a marked 
character. To understand Prussia, in her relation to the whole 
Empire, the polyglot possessions of the House of Hohenzollerr 
as rulers of Prussia can best be compared to those of the House 
of Habsburg comprising Austria, in their relation to the ter- 
ritorial compass of the Dual Monarchy. And if it was said witl 
cogency of Austria that her raison etre had ceased to exisi 
after the Revolution, so it was argued that Prussia could nc 
longer be of service to the Teutonic world. Thus the demand 
frequently made in Allied countries, for the destruction ol 
Prussia in the name of international democracy, was equaled 
by the demand at home for the destruction of Prussia for the 
sake of national republicanism. 

In the demand for the reduction of the influence of Prussia 
several motives and factors revealed themselves. Primarily, 
the German people ^s tardy awakening to the disastrous conse- 
quences of Prussian policy in Imperial affairs gave rise to the 
cry : ‘‘Los von Berlin !’’ But this was not the sole cause for the 
centrifugal tendency which manifested itself on the morrov; 
of defeat. Reassertion of vanished or suppressed States’ RightSj 
the desire of subject portions to realize their nationality, latent 
religious issues submerged during war time, all operated to ac- 
centuate the trend toward dissolution. Thus, Hannover de- 
manded its original autonomy; Slesvig called for reunion with 
Denmark; Memel sought to rejoin the Lithuanian State and 
Posen desired union with Poland. Furthermore, the industrial. 
Catholic Rhineland revived its particularism in view of the 
odium into which agrarian Prussia had fallen and the movement 
for the creation of a Rhenish Republic — on the model of the 
Confederation of the Rhine — ^was promptly launched. 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of these separatist move- 
ments, the sense of national solidarity under the stinging 
scourge of defeat operated forcefully to check them. It is true 
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that the portions of Prussia in which an alien population pre- 
dominated were excised by the painful surgery of the Treaty 
of Versailles, but beyond losing what the Allied Governments 
could amputate in the name of self-determination, Prussia suf- 
fered no particular reduction in size or importance. Prussia 
still constituted a large, preponderating member of a com- 
munity of small republics. Her numerical preponderance she 
still kept; her industrial leadership in a socialized common- 
wealth was assured ; but her constitutional backwardness and her 
military menace were removed. Henceforth there was to be no 
fear of Prussia due to her privileged military or political posi- 
tion. The Imperial crown was gone ; the Prussian and Imperial 
administrations were entirely dissociated, while both the Reich 
and Prussia had undergone political conversion to Repub- 
licanism. Thus, the only problem presented was essentially that 
of the administrative reorganization of the Reich. Could a 
federal basis be posited for a union of the various republican 
states, or must a unitary state emerge from the chaos of war 
and revolution? 

The reduction of the power of Prussia was not the only 
question involved; it was obvious that many of the minor prin- 
cipalities, whose sole cause for existence had been the perpetua- 
tion of a royal lineage, were now, in the floodtide of republican- 
ism, ready to merge their interests. The Thuringian principali- 
ties began with the union of the two states of Reuss in Decem- 
ber, 1918, to which Altenburg added its strength in short order. 
The process of unification was in full swing at the time the 
Weimar Assembly met; hence it was foreseen that numerous 
alterations in the territorial composition of the Reich might take 
place. In the interests of simplification and orderliness, there- 
fore, provisions were ultimately laid down in the constitution for 
the change of territorial limits of the Reich at a later date, and 
Prussia was insured immunity from partition for at least two 
years. The critical period of the Weimar Assembly passed 
and any immediate reorganization of the Reich, and particularly 
of Prussia, was postponed until normal conditions should have 
reasserted themselves. But with the decreasing number of 
states came also the impossibility of any truly perfect federa- 
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tion, while the enormous load of responsibilities to foreign 
powers which the terms of peace involved, forced acknowl- 
edgment that a strong government must be created. In the 
end, regardless of p articular ist protests, the old centralizing 
forces of nationality and tradition reasserted themselves to 
produce what may be called, with fair accuracy, a unitary state 
— the German Commonwealth. 
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The Nature of the Reich 

The Weimar Constitution is the product of numerous com- 
promises. In its final form it was a compromise between the 
desire for effective centralization, needed for the reconstruction 
period, and thoroughgoing federalization, needed for the estab- 
lishment of a democratic equalitarianism among the German 
states. ^Thus it is that the leading constitutional lawyers in 
Germany disagree as to the nature of the ]l^ich, some claiming 
it to be a federal union, while others regard it as unitary, 
though decentralized. In the words of Preuss himself, ‘^whether 
the German Republic should now be called a federation of 
states (Bwndesstaat) with strong national central authority, or 
a unified state (Einheitsstaat) with strong territorial decen- 
tralization, is hardly more than a theoretical controversy about 
terminology. ^ ’ 

Some writers emphasize the power of the Reich to prescribe 
territorial changes for the states even against their will, and see 
in its financial reorganization the death-knell of separate ex- 
istence for the states. In the opinion of others, the Reich could 
disappear and the territory, administration, and population 
would stiU be those of individual states. Consequently the 
opinion of experts is of little avail. Even the Weimar Assembly 
took no definite stand in the matter. The Preuss project re- 
garded the Reich as composed of ‘‘rep\;blics’^; the counter- 
project of the Government spoke of the ‘‘member-states,” while 
in the final text of the Constitution the Reich was declared to be 
made up of “XaTuier” or territories. 

It is, furthermore, difficult to determine exactly what new 
connotation must be given the word “%ich.” Under the old 
regime it meant the Empire, and all things connoted by the 
concept of Imperialism; under a republican regime the words 
“realm” and “commonwealth” have been most commonly em- 
ployed as translations. The retention of the term Reich was 
found necessary in order to satisfy the wishes of the German 
people, and its use in the midst of Republican terminology is 
not inconsistent. “Reich” as used in the Weimar Constitution, 
is not intrinsically opposed to republican government nor is re- 
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publican government opposed to the structure thereby created. 
In Preuss’ words, again: ‘‘after all, our historical development 
is precisely in the words ‘Reich’ and ‘German Reich’, with 
which are associated the efforts of the German people toward 
unity and the reestablishment of national unity. I believe that 
to keep the word ‘Reich’ is entirely compatible with the marked 
emphasis on republican character with which the whole of 
the Constitution is impregnated.” 


The New Reich : Land and People 

Politically, the Reich is Republican; constitutionally, it is 
unitary; and its component decentralized portions are also 
republican in character. Whereas, before the war, there existed 
a polyarchy consisting of three free city republics, four king- 
doms, five duchies, six grand duchies, and seven principalities, 
now there is but one commonwealth, subdivided into eighteen 
Lander, all reduced politically to a common level. 

Territorially, too, Germany to-day differs very materially 
from the Germany which existed before the World War. By 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the territory of the Ger- 
man Republic was considerably reduced through the severance 
of those portions of the Empire in which there was a prepon- 
derant foreign population, and their allocation to the adjacent 
states. In the north, the Kingdom of Denmark, following a 
plebiscite, acquired a part of the old duchy of Slesvig; on the 
west, minor rectifications of the frontier were made on behalf 
of Belgium at Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet ; Luxemburg was 
excised from the German Customs Union, while Alsace and 
Lorraine were returned outright to France. 

In addition, the important coal mining region of the Saare 
was placed under the control of the League of Nations for a 
period of fifteen years awaiting a popular decision at the end 
of that period as to whether it is to remain with Germany or 
go to France. To the south, the frontier was unchanged, save 
that special provision was made to prevent the union of Austria 
with Germany, while to the east a fragment was lost to the 
new Czechoslovak Republic and to Lithuania, and great por- 
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tions of territory theretofore regarded as German were restored 
to the resurrected Polish State. This involved the separation 
of East Prussia from the rest of Germany to afford Poland 
access to the sea at Danzig, which was made a Free City and 
placed under the administrative control of the League of 
Nations. 

All told, of an empire which had embraced 540,857.5 square 
kilometers before the war, there remained only 473,314.9 square 
kilometers, while a population of nearly six millions was lost 
under the provisions of the peace. As thus reconstituted, the 
German Reich is a country of about sixty-one million inhabi- 
tants, among whom, as a result of war casualties, there are 
approximately three million more women than men. 

For this people the Weimar Constitution created a govern- 
mental structure much more in keeping with their political 
development than that which had functioned up to the Revo- 
lution. It had been a commonplace in Germany that her in- 
dustrial and commercial development had taken place at the 
expense of the political. Von Billow, as Chancellor, admitted 
it; the Democrat, Dr. Preuss, commented on it in retrospect. 
It was the cardinal feature of the old regime that the political 
ascendancy and supremacy of the ruling sovereigns was the 
keystone of the Empire. Quite otherwise is it with the new 
Reich. Popular origin, popular sanction is given to the Con- 
stitution, from the preamble to the enabling clause. ^^The Ger- 
man people, united in all their branches,^ and inspired by the 
determination to renew and strengthen their Commonwealth in 
liberty and justice, to preserve peace both at home and abroad, 
and to foster social progress, have adopted the following Con- 
stitution.’^ The first precept of the Constitution recognizes the 
fundamental character of the change effected by the Revolu- 
tion. ^^The German Commonwealth is a republic. Political 
authority is derived from the people.” This marks the break 
between the old regime, with its avowedly monarchical character 
and its scorn of the people, and the full acknowledgment of the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. 


1 The preamble was not modified when the agreement to exclude Austria 
was forced upon the Weimar Assembly. 
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Similarly, in regard to the selection of the Reichstag and the 
choice of a President, it is explicitly specified that the former 
is composed of delegates of the German people who are to be 
representatives of them as a whole while the latter is chosen 
by the whole German people, swears to protect them and pre- 
serve the Constitution, and is removable from office at their 
mandate. Thus, the acknowledgment of popular sovereignty 
is imperative throughout the Reich. Furthermore, Every 
Land must have a republican constitution,^’ while ^Hhe govern- 
ments of the Lander must have the confidence of the repre- 
sentatives of the people.” This constitutes the surest bulwark 
of republicanism, as the restoration of an Imperial monarchy 
would be impossible as long as the states possessed their repub- 
lican character. 


The Reich and the Lander 

* ‘ The territory of the Reich, ’ ’ states the Constitution, ’ ’ ^ con- 
sists of the territories of the German Lander. Other territories 
may be incorporated into the Reich by national law, if their 
inhabitants, exercising the right of self-determination, so desire.” 
This initial statement describes the endeavor of the Weimar 
Assembly to devise a legal method for the accession of German 
Austria to the Reich. The movement for union, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere,^ was frustrated by the decision of the Peace 
Conference to make the independence of the Republic of Austria 
inalienable without the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations. No other state of Germanic origin or affiliations has 
evinced any desire to unite with the Reich. 

As previously noted in connection with the movement for 
the destruction of Prussian territorial unity, the final compro- 
mise ^ in regard to the territorial organization of the new Reich 
accepted the principal of the mobility of frontiers and provided 
for the division of the Reich into Lander in such way as should 
serve the highest economic and cultural interests of the people 

2 Article 2. 

* See p. 147 infra. 

4 Art. 18. 
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after thoroughgoing consideration of the wishes of the pop- 
ulation involved. For the alteration of territorial boundaries 
and the creation of new Lander within the commonwealth, the 
passage of a constitutional amendment is necessary, unless the 
territories directly, affected consent, in which case ordinary leg- 
islation suffices. A loophole for the possible partitioning of 
Prussia was left through the proviso that the ordinary processes 
of legislation would suffice for the alteration despite the opposi- 
tion of any one territory, c if the change of boundaries or the 
creation of a new Land was desired by the population concerned 
and was also required by a preponderant national interest. A 
plebiscite is necessary if demanded by one-third of the qualified 
electorate, in which case three-fifths of the votes cast, or at 
least a majority of the qualified voters, must be in favor of the 
change. 

Even portions of the smallest administrative districts, if de- 
sirous of separating, are accorded the privilege of a plebiscite. 
In the case of enclaves, i. e., regions belonging to one Land 
within the territory of another, their vote may be pronounced 
final by national law without further ado. This provision is in- 
tended to wipe out the anomalous condition of the numerous 
enclaves and to promote unification. In every case of a pleb- 
iscite the national Government must submit a confirmatory bill 
to the Reichstag. 

For the decision of all possible conflicts over territorial 
changes or concerning the interpretation of the Constitution, 
for the settlement of conflicts between different Lander, or be- 
tween a Land and the Reich there was created, by a prescrip- 
tion of the Constitution ® to be carried out by law, a new court 
in addition to the old Supreme Court, the Staatsgerichtshof. 
Provisionally its functions have been exercised by a senate of 
seven members, two nominated by the Supreme Court and four 
by the Reichstag, the presiding men\ber being appointed by the 
president of the Reich. Due to the impartial character with 
which it is constitutionally endowed, it has been made the tri- 
bunal competent to take cognizance of actions instituted against 
the President, Chancellor, or Cabinet by the Reichstag. 


5 Art. 19. 
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The Powers op the Reich 

Th^ powers wherewith the Weimar Constitution endows the 
Reich mark a distinct advance over those given it in the Im- 
perial Constitution of 1871 and illustrate abundantly the change 
from the federal nature of the Hohenzollem Empire to the uni- 
tary character of the Republican Reich. In the old instrument 
the Reich was endowed explicitly with only those powers which 
Bismarck had thought essential for securing to Prussia Im- 
perial hegemony. When, after the Revolution, it was seen that 
the economic future of Germany was likely to be imperiled by 
the terms of the peace, the members of the Weimar Assembly 
turned to the strengthening of the Reich by the broadening of 
its powers. 

Under the old Imperial Constitution, the powers accorded the 
Federal Government were limited, specifically enumerated 
grants, while the remaining powers were left to the States ; under 
the new system of national republicanism, the great preponder- 
ance of power is vested in the Reich. In consequence, the Con- 
stitution specifically defines the respective spheres of the politi- 
cal authority of the Lander and the nation, each being exer- 
cised in accordance with the respective Land or National Con- 
stitution. 

In this distribution of powers, the subjects over which the 
Reich is given exclusive jurisdiction are those of primary im- 
portance.® These embrace foreign relations, colonial alfairs, 
citizenship, immigration and emigration, extradition, national 
defense, coinage, customs, posts, telegraphs and telephone^, 
waterways and all aids to navigation, especially lighthouses, 
lightships, buoys, floats and beacons. All these are placed di- 
rectly under national administration. In this way a marked 
step towards unification has been taken. The former rights of 
the South German States to send and receive diplomatic envoys 
have disappeared, and all except the most unimportant frontier 
regulations are conducted by the Reich. Separate treaties, 
therefore, cannot be made by the Lander. The special privi- 
leges of the South German States acquired under the November 


flArts. 6, 97-101. 
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treaties are gone, and the Lander are on a plane of complete 
equality. The army, too, is a directly national institution, and 
not a series of separate state contingents. 

The second category of powers enumerated in the Consti* 
tution ^ is that by which the Reich is given the right of priority 
in legislation along various lines, without preventing similar 
legislation by the Lander, so long as it is not in conflict with 
that of the Reich. The field of this concurrent jurisdiction in 
legislation is widespread and embraces civil and cripainal law, 
judicial procedure, passports and the supervision of aliens, the 
press, associations and public meetings, sanitary police, trade, 
weights and measures, banking, and internal communications. 
These, in general, were powers formerly entrusted to the con- 
current jurisdiction of the Empire and the States. 

Illustrative of the increase of the authority of the National 
Government is the fact that in addition to the foregoing the 
Reich has been given precedence in jurisdiction over two im- 
portant groups of subjects. The first of these relates to social 
wellbeing, as protected by the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual and the community,® while the second deals with un- 
fettered jurisdiction over enterprises likely to undergo social- 
ization. Thus, poor relief and vagrancy, problems of popula- 
tion, protection of maternity, infancy, childhood and adoles- 
cence, protection of plants from disease and pests, provision 
for war veterans and their surviving dependents, and control 
over theaters and cinematographs come under the eleemosynary 
burdens which the Reich has assumed as a part of its humanizing 
program for the regeneration of the social order in Germany. A 
further part of the social program embraces the subjects of 
social insurance, the rights of labor, and the protection of wage- 
earners, other employees, and employment bureaus. 

The Reich’s jurisdiction over the law of expropriation, in- 
dustry, mining, insurance, ocean navigation, deep sea and coast 
fisheries covers the fields utilizable by the State in pursuance 
of policies of socialization. To give legal effect to such policies 
provision is made for giving the National Government control 

7 Art. 7. 

8 That is, power to enforce the new Bill of Rights. 
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and jurisdiction over the socialization of natural resources and 
business enterprises, as well as the production, fabrication, dis- 
tribution, and price fixing of economic goods for the use of the 
community. This jurisdiction also extends to commerce in 
foodstuffs, other necessaries of life, and luxuries. It is in- 
escapable that the powers of the Reich are exceedingly broad, 
and that they were deliberately extended for the purpose of 
giving effect to wholesale socialization. 

By comparison with the powers allotted to States and Em- 
pire under the old Constitution the lapse of certain powers 
found there is noticeable. There is no longer need for pro- 
visions with respect to the accrediting of public documents by 
the ‘‘states,^’ neither does the Reich have to request the ^‘states” 
to honor each other’s requisitions or execute each other’s judg- 
ments. Here the full breakdown of the old federal regime is 
seen, and the essential unity of the new Reich appears. 

It is in the field of finanfifijthat the dominance of the Reich 
is most clearly seen. To meet reparations payments under the 
Treaty of Versailles it was necessary that the national govern- 
ment be legally unincumbered in seeking out sources of revenue. 
Accordingly it is given® jurisdiction over taxation and other 
sources of income for its purposes. Thus fiscal omnipotence has 
passed to the Reich, although it is required to have consider- 
ation for the financial requirements of the Lander when tapping 
the sources of revenue that are ordinarily theirs. Even so, the 
Lander are fiscally at the mercy of the National Government and 
their former initiative and independence in these matters is 
gone. 

For the sake of securing uniformity in legislation, the Na- 
tional Government is given jurisdiction over the promotion of 
social welfare and the protection of public order and safety. 
It is given, in addition, the right to lay down fundamental, 
normative principles concerning the rights and duties of reli- 
gious associations, public officers, education and libraries, land 
distribution, housing, disposal of the dead, etc.^® These prin- 
dples are to guide the Lander in the carrying out of their 

oArt. 8. 

xoArt. 10. 
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tasks, to insure harmonious action throughout the country in 
these matters which pertain, essentially, to local government. 
In addition, the Reich may lay down fundamental principles to 
be followed in the imposition and collection of taxes in order to 
prevent injustice, whether to individuals or to the Reich, through 
double taxation, the imposition of burdens in restraint of trade, 
tax discriminations favoring locally used articles, etc. 

Pinally,^^ it is provided that so long and in so far as the Reich 
does not exercise its jurisdiction, such jurisdiction remains with 
the Lender, excepting in regard to matters imder the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Reich. If the Lander, in undertaking social- 
ization projects, injure the general welfare of the Reich, the 
national government may object. 

The principle of national supremacy is further developed 
through the provision that the laws of the Reich are supreme 
over the laws of the Lander which conflict with them. This, 
however, does not necessarily imply that the Staatsgerichtshof, 
before which such issues would come for settlement, has the 
power, as does the Supreme Court of the United States, of 
holding laws of the Lander unconstitutional. It remains to be 
seen whether the duty, sometimes onerous, of interpreting the 
phraseology of the new constitution will fall to the newly 
created court, for no explicit provision of the constitution can 
be summoned to determine the competence of the court in such 
matters. 


The Principles of National Administration 

It was characteristic of the structure created by Bismarck, 
that it disturbed the existing arrangements for administration 
as little as possible and so permitted the Empire to carry on its 
work with little duplication of administrative agencies. Im- 
perial oflScials were few, while the state officials entrusted with 
the administration of Imperial law were numerous. Thus Bis- 
marck failed to create the perfect federal structure which is 
seen in the national administration of the United States of 

11 Art. 12. 

12 Art. 13. 
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America. Indeed, it was not his purpose to put into operation 
a symmetric machine operating in a federation of equals. 
Rather did the onus of administration fall back upon the mem- 
ber states of the Furstenbund, among whom Prussia held the 
leading position. 

In the creation of new administrative machinery for the 
democratized, revolutionized Reich, the encroachment upon the 
Lander again appears, and the change from the former federal 
towards a unitary structure in the organization of the state, is 
once more revealed. Before the Revolution Imperial legisla- 
tion was enforced in the states on the ground that by receiving 
the sanction of the Bundesrat it had, in principle, received the 
assent of the individual sovereigns. Their plenipotentiates had 
given their approval; laws were therefore agreements between 
the various States, and were, for convenience, administered 
either by the state oflSeials or by Imperial Officials if necessary. 

But under the new Reich it is dependent territories (Lander), 
not sovereign states, that signify their approval in the Reichsrat 
— ^the structure created to give expression to the views of their 
responsible representatives. In the new upper chamber, further, 
members do not cast their votes en bloo^ as in the Bundesrat. 
Inasmuch as half the Prussian votes are cast by the provincial 
administrations, it is clearly to be seen that the Reichsrat is no 
longer the council chamber of the sovereigns of independent 
states; rather is it a forum for the airing of particularist or 
provincial views. No ordinance power, such as was given to 
the Bundesrat, attaches to the Reichsrat; and, apart from its 
mild initiative in legislation, only the cold comfort of being 
informed and consulted and of protesting belongs to the residu- 
ary legatee of the Bundesrat. 

The superior position of the Reich as regards the national 
administration can be seen from the provisions of the Consti- 
tution that so far as the laws of the Reich are to be carried 
into effect by the authorities of the Lander, the National Cabinet 
may issue general instructions. It has the power to send com- 
missioners to the central authorities of the Lander, and with 
their consent, to the subordinate authorities, in order to super- 
vise the execution of national laws.^^ It is, furthermore, made 
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the duty of the territorial authorities, at the request of the 
National administration, to correct any defects in the execution 
of national laws. On the other hand, officers charged with 
administration of national affairs are, if possible, to be citizens 
of the territory in which they are stationed. Similarly, the 
officers, employees, and workmen of the national administration 
are, if they so desire, to be employed in the districts where they 
reside, as long as their training and the requirements of the 
service permit. 

The New Reichstag : Election and Organization 

The new regime had begun by dissolving the old Reichstag 
and electing the Constituent Assembly. When the functions 
of that body in peace- and constitution-making had been dis- 
charged, the normal course would have been to dismiss or dis- 
solve the Assembly, and forthwith to elect a new National As- 
sembly to carry out the duties intrusted to it under the Weimar 
Constitution. In fact, however, the political situation did not 
permit the holding of another election when the Constituent 
Assembly was not yet seven months old ; hence that body fulfilled 
for the ensuing ten months the duties of a National Assembly, 
or Reichstag. Ebert took the oath of office as president before 
it, in its last session at Weimar; and, after a prorogation of six 
weeks, the ex-Constituent Assembly met in the Reichstag palace 
in Berlin to begin its work as an ordinary legislative assembly. 

The return to the old Reichstag chamber, in which many 
members of the Constituent had sat under the old regime, fa- 
cilitated the resumption of the functions of the old Reichstag 
by the new. The veteran president of the old body, Konstantin 
Fehrenbach, was likewise the presiding officer of the new; the 
rules of procedure of the old Reichstag, which had been in force 
during the sessions at Weimar, were resumed; indeed, the aboli- 
tion of the former allotment into Committee panels marked the 

13 Under the old regime, committees were picked by drawing one mem- 
ber from each of seven panels or Ahteilungen into which the entire mem- 
bership of the chamber, regardless of party affiliations, was divided. This 
did not by any means secure uniform or proportional representation of 
parties, as this was unnecessary in view of the lack of ministerial re- 
sponsibility. Now, under the republic, it has become imperatively necessary 
to have a government majority on every committee. 
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only important change in procedure. Henceforth, in view of the 
multiplicity of party groups, and of the experiment then being 
made in France, the committees of the Reichstag were to be 
chosen by the party groups in the house in proportion to their 
own numerical strength in that body. Thus each committee 
became a miniature of the whole house, and the particular 
coalition of parties temporarily in power could depend upon 
its followers to support it in all the committees. This feature 
of the new Reichstag organization has undoubtedly been of 
peculiar importance in assuring to ministries the support of the 
Reichstag. 

The business before the Reichstag was of an unusually urgent 
character, for many of the most important provisions of the 
Constitution still required national legislation to carry them into 
effect. The Reichstag confined itself to this work throughout 
the fall of 1919 and the winter of 1920. The program of legis- 
lation before it promised to occupy the rest of the year, and no 
prospect of an election before autumn of 1920 was in evidence. 
In March, 1920, however, there came the monarchist uprising 
led by Kapp and Llittwitz, and the Government and Reichstag 
fled to Stuttgart until the Putsch collapsed. On the heels of 
this came the communist revolt in the Ruhr and the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the right bank of the Rhine. Thus, as- 
sailed at once from the right and from the left, the government 
saw that nothing save an immediate consultation of the people 
would suffice to give it the authoritative mandate required by 
the perils of the hour. Hurriedly, an electoral law altering the 
constituencies and the application of proportional representa- 
tion was passed on April 27, 1920; the National Constituent 
Assembly adjourned in May, and the new Reichstag was elected 
June 6, 1920. 

The electoral law of November 30, 1918, under which the 
Constituent Assembly was chosen, did not meet with wholesale 
popular approval. In particular, the possibility of the forma- 
tion of blocs by various parties was bitterly criticized by the 
intransigeant groups, who stood aloof from political combina- 
tions as giving electoral majorities to the venal and corrupt. 
In addition, the redistricting of the Reichstag constituencies 
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had been hurriedly and illogically done; and the territorial 
changes in the country, both by fusion of minor states and by 
cession of territory to adjacent foreign countries, necessitated 
a further alteration of the districts. 

As a result, the electoral law of April 27, 1920, adopted the 
so-called Baden system of proportional representation and dis- 
carded the D’Hondt plan. It provided for the election of 
deputies on a strict party list system, and divided the Reich 
into 35 electoral districts, to conform to the new territorial ar- 
rangements. Provision was made, however, for their combina- 
tion into 17 groups of districts, within the limits of which parties 
might associate their lists and reckon jointly their remainders. 
The districts are accordingly still large ; but their representatives 
depend not on any arbitrary allotment of seats to a region, but 
upon the total number of votes cast within the district. IJenco 
the total membership of the Reichstag is left indeterminate. 

Votes are cast for the party list and not for the individual 
candidates, and candidates are elected in the order in which they 
appear on the list. Sixty thousand votes suffice as an electoral 
quotient, and any party ticket receiving that many votes is en- 
titled to one deputy. The party is also entitled to an additional 
deputy if its remainder is over thirty thousand. The further 
votes remaining, here and there, after local constituencies are 
totaled, are pooled into what is known as a Reichslist of the 
particular party, and 60,000 of these scattered votes suffice to 
elect one additional deputy, while 90,000 or more serve to elect 
two. 

With the wide franchise prevalent in Germany, very few 
persons fail under this arrangement to make their votes count. 
The limited power of party combination allowed under the new 
law affords protection to groups merely within districts but 
prevents the formation of powerful national blocs. Essentially, 
then, the new electoral law establishes proportional representa- 
tion with scrutin de Uste. 

Under the foregoing arrangements, the Reichstag members 
are elected by universal, equal, direct, and secret suffr ag e by 
all men and women over twenty years of age. Elections must 
take place on a Sunday or a public holiday, in order to insure 
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the widest possible exercise of the franchise. Only those under 
guardianship or legally deprived of their rights are not priv- 
ileged to, vote. Soldiers, who were given the franchise or the 
Constituent Assembly elections, are, however, disfranchised 
while with the colors, but political prisoners are permitted to 
vote, even while in jail. 

An ingenious system of registration of voters by card was 
devised to permit the electorate to aid in their own registration. 
A triplicate card is employed, one card being returned to the 
elector and the other two sections being kept as authentic elec- 
toral lists. Thus, the presentation of the elector’s card serves 
at once as a method of identification and as a proof of eligibility 
to vote. In addition, electoral certificates are issued to all who 
are not permanently established in a given community. These 
permit the elector to vote in any constituency in the Reich. 

The age of eligibility for membership to the Reichstag was 
raised by the Constituent assembly from 20 — the age limit for 
its own membership — ^to 25 years, to conform to the require- 
ments for the old Reichstag. Over this change there was no 
controversy. Over the question of the term of the Reichstag, 
however, controversy raged. It appeared that a two-year term, 
such as is enjoyed by the American Congress, was too short, 
while the former term of five years was too long to admit close 
contact between the electors and the Reichstag; hence a four- 
year term was chosen as a compromise. This does not imply, 
however, that the Reichstag must, like the American Congress, 
be permitted to finish its term without interruption, for the 
President of the Reich is permitted to dissolve it at any time, but 
only once for the same cause. 

iWhether the life of the Reichstag is normally or arbitrarily 
terminated, a new election must ensue within sixty days and 
the new body must convene thirty days thereafter. Annual 
sessions, beginning on the first Wednesday in November, must 
be held, but either the President of the Reich or one-third of the 
members may demand an earlier or extraordinary session. Once 
convened, the power of adjournment and reassembly is purely 
within the jurisdiction of the house, as is also the election of its 
President, Vice-president, and secretaries, and the regulation 
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of its procedure. Special safeguards are provided in the Con- 
stitution for the policing and care of the Reichstag Building, 
which is strategically important and was the scene of turbulent 
encounters at the time of the Revolution. In fulfilment of these, 
a law was passed May 8, 1920, for the protection of the Reichstag 
palace and the Prussian Landtag building. A specified area is 
prescribed which armed troops may not enter, while other meas- 
ures are designed to safeguard the buildings from sudden assault. 

Under the old regime, the Reichstag was the judge of its own 
membership and passed upon the validity of elections and the 
qualifications of members. That unfairness existed under such 
Conditions was admitted; hence, when the passion of revolution 
and reaction were both strong, it was thought inadvisable by the 
Weimar Assembly to allow a purely political body to decide 
such matters. It might have appeared desirable to follow British 
precedent and appoint an impartial judicial tribunal to deter- 
mine such matters; but a compromise was reached whereby a 
special body, known as the Electoral Commission, was set up, 
consisting of members of the Reichstag chosen by it for the 
period of its life, and members of the National administrative 
court appointed by the Beichsprdsident on nomination of the 
president of the court. Pending the creation of this court, mem- 
bers of the Staatsgerichtshof officiated. A quorum of three 
Reichstag members and two judicial members is necessary for 
the Electoral Commission to act. It must hold public hearings, 
and may regulate its own procedure, although proceedings are 
in charge of a national commissioner who may conduct inde- 
pendent investigations. The elaborate machinery thus provided 
is hardly likely to be of particular importance, however, in view 
of the working of the system of proportional representation, 
which obviates by-elections. 

Tke New Reichstag: Procedure and Powers 

The proceedings of the Reichstag are open, although at the 
request of fifty members the public may be excluded by a two- 
thirds vote. A careful record of proceedings is kept, as in the 
old Reichstag, but no newspaper is legally accountable for the 
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reproduction of true and accurate reports of the Reichstag or 
Landtag sessions or of those of their committees. Thus it is no 
longer an offense against the government to record what hap- 
pens in the Reichstag buildings. 

In ordinary matters of legislation, the Reichstag requires a 
majority vote, although under certain circumstances provided 
for in the constitution, a three-fifths or two-thirds vote is neces- 
sary for effective action. The rules of procedure provide for 
the necessary quorum to do business. Bills are introduced by 
the Cabinet or by private members of the Reichstag, or by the 
Reichsrat. They are referred, after reading, to either the ap- 
propriate standing committee or to a special committee, if the 
Reichstag so decides. 

Eight permanent committees of importance exist at present: 
those on procedure, petitions, commerce and industry, finance 
and customs, justice, budget, foreign affairs, and on protection 
of the rights of popular representation. The last two are in- 
novations, provided for under the Constitution, to afford pub- 
licity,^^ or at least legislative acquaintance with the conduct of 
the nation’s foreign affairs, and to accord the Reichstag pro- 
tection against cabinet encroachments during its recesses. These 
two committees are endowed with the right to investigate any- 
thing within their competence. 

In addition, the Reichstag may, on proposal of one-fifth of 
its members, appoint investigating committees on any subject, 
to whose command the judicial and administrative authorities — 
presumably of Reich and Lander alike — ^must bow. These com- 
mittees undertake inquiries in conformity with the Reichstag’s 
rules, as regards internal procedure and organization, and in 
conformity with the code of criminal procedure, as regards out- 
side investigation. Compliance of the authorities with requests 
for information may not, however, violate the secrecy of postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services. 

When committees report, through their spokesman at the 
tribune, a vote is taken on the measure in question. Voting 
may be by rising, by roll-call, or by a division, in which case 

14 Sessions, however, are not public unless so decided by a two-thirds 
vote of the Committee. 
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members leave the hall and reenter by particular doors, accord- 
ing as their vote is affirmative or negative. Vote by roll-call, or 
more strictly speaking, by name, implies merely that the name 
of each deputy is recorded, with his vote. This vote is by ballot 
and the color of the ballot of itself indicates affirmation, nega- 
tion or abstention, thus permitting an exact record to be kept. 

Explicit provision is made for the immunity of the members 
of the Reichstag from legal process. ‘‘No member of the Reichs- 
tag or of a Landtag shall at any time whatsoever be subject 
to any judicial or disciplinary prosecution or be held responsible 
outside of the house to which he belongs, on account of his vote or 
his opinions uttered in the performance of his duty. ^ ^ Simi- 
larly, Reichstag members are immune from investigation or 
arrest, unless caught in the act or apprehended not later than 
the following day. Only with the consent of the house can such 
immunity be withdrawn, and the demand of the house serves to 
quash, for the remainder of the session, proceedings begun 
against a member. 

Reichstag members may refuse to give evidence against public 
officials or private citizens in whom they have confided, and 
are exempt from seizure or search. In the Reichstag building 
searches and seizures are permissible only with the consent of the 
presiding officer. Special provision is made to permit civil serv- 
ants and members of the armed forces to enter the Reichstag or 
the Landtags, as members, by giving them the requisite leave to 
prepare for their election. Reichstag members are given free 
transportation over all German railroads and also receive com- 
pensation amounting to 1500 marks a month, while those who 
serve on Reichstag committees between sessions receive a per 
diem of fifty marks in addition. 

A brief statement of the relations between the Cabinet and 
the Reichstag as regards legislative procedure is necessary. The 
Reichstag and its committees may require the presence of the 
Chancellor and of any national minister, while these or their 
substitutes have the right to be present at the sessions of the 
Reichstag and its committees. The Lander are further en- 

15 Art. 36. 

i^This figure was established in 1919. 
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titled to send their “ plenipotentiaries to these sessions to 
submit the views of their governments on matters under con- 
sideration. This provision smacks of the powers of the former 
Bundesrat members to appear and urge their views on the 
Reichstag or its committees. Now, however, such representatives 
come as the pleaders for client ‘‘states’^ of the Reich, and have 
no legal status other than accredited representatives of the 
Lander. They do not, as such, represent the Reichsrat, for no 
provision is made for the representation of the views of the 
Reichsrat upon the floor of the Reichstag. Thus, the peculiar 
sway formerly held by the Bundesrat over the Reichstag has 
been removed, and there is actually nothing to take its place. 
Furthermore, the action of the Chancellor and the ministers in 
keeping informed of the proceedings of the Reichstag is no 
longer an inquisitorial superfluity; it is an essential element in 
their political responsibility to the house. 

Parliamentary Control in the New Reich 

The introduction of parliamentary government, it has al- 
ready been pointed out, was one of the last steps taken under 
the old regime by the cabinet of Prince Maximilian of Baden. 
The principle of responsible government was acknowledged by 
Ebert in assuming the Chancellorship and declaring his de- 
pendence upon popular confidence.^^ On his elevation to the 
provisional Presidency, political responsibility to the Constit- 
uent Assembly passed into the hands of Scheidemann, as the 
first legitimately appointed republican Chancellor.^® 

The parliamentary procedure followed under the provisional 
Constitution passed on, essentially unchanged, into the definitive 
constitution of the Reich. As there stipulated,^® the national 
cabinet consists of the National Chancellor and the national 
ministers, who are appointed and dismissed by the National 
President. They require for the administration of their ofiBces 
the confidence of the Reichstag, and must resign if the Reichs- 

17 November 9, 1918. 

18 February 10, 1919. 

18 Arts. 61-68. 
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tag by formal resolution withdraws its confidence. It is worth 
noting, however, that of the cabinets existing under the Repub- 
lic none as yet has been compelled to resign through a vote of 
lack of confidence on the part of the Reichstag, a fact which 
is due to the practice of consulting the party groups before 
seeking the approval of the chamber as a whole. Under the 
circumstances, the decisions in these caucuses have taken the 
place of the formal appeal for the downright expression of the 
opinion of the house. With the result of such an appeal fully 
determined in advance, a ministry has either nothing to fear, 
or else it cringes and resigns. 

“The ministry, therefore,’' says Rene Brunet, “is never 
overthrown; it retreats, or more correctly, it does not retreat, 
but changes.” This, too, is due to the necessity of retaining, in 
each instance, a portion of a previous coalition in order to 
command a majority. So long as the Republic is menaced by 
monarchism on the one hand and by communism on the other, 
the locus of authority will be found in the parties of the center, 
which have hitherto been in power. 

The position of the Chancellor under the new regime is in- 
dicated in the constitution as follows: “The Natipnal Chan- 
cellor presides over the National Cabinet and conducts its 
affairs in accordance with rules of procedure which will be 
framed by the National Cabinet and approved by the National 
President. The National Chancellor determines the general 
course of policy and assumes responsibility therefor to the 
Reichstag. In accordance with this general policy each national 
minister conducts independently the particular affairs entrusted 
to him and is held individually responsible to the Reichstag. ’ ’ 

The ministers submit to the Cabinet for consideration all 
drafts of bills and other matters prescribed by the Constitution, 
and allow it to pronounce upon questions which concern more 
than one ministry. The Cabinet decides by a majority vote, 
the vote of the Chancellor being decisive in case of a tie. The 
countersignature of the Chancellor or the appropriate minister 
is required to give validity to all orders and directions of the 
President. By the countersignature responsibility is assumed. 

20 The New German Constitution^ p. 184. 
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The Chancellor also takes the place of the President of the 
Reich in case of the latter’s disability or removal. Finally, 
the Chancellor, President, and ministers are all subject to im- 
peachment by the Reichstag before the Staatsgerichtshof for 
violation of the Constitution or laws of the Reich. Impeach- 
ment proposals must be signed by one hundred members of the 
Reichstag and approved by a two-thirds vote of a quorum of 
two-thirds the entire membership of the chamber. 

As thus outlined in the Constitution, the position of the 
Chancellor and the ministers represents a compromise between 
the bureaucratic system prevailing under" the old regime and 
the pure system of collegiate responsibility. An endeavor has 
been made to find a half-way point between the absolute sub- 
servience of the ministers, as under the old regime, and the 
principle of absolute equality with the Chancellor. The min- 
isters are no longer a set of administrative servants, taking 
their orders from an unquestioned superior, but they cannot 
dictate to him what the government’s policies shall be; cabinet 
policies are formulated by a majority, but it must be the Chan- 
cellor’s majority, else he resigns and the cabinet must be re- 
constituted. In the main, collegiate responsibility exists, but 
it is wholly political and not administrative. The Chancellor 
alone determines the general outlines of national policy, while 
the ministers conduct the affairs of their departments along 
lines laid down by him. 

The Chancellor is nominated, after party consultations, by 
the President. Here the National Executive is given little dis- 
cretion, as the head of his cabinet must be a man possessing the 
confidence of a majority of the Reichstag, and it is difficult for 
many men, at a given crisis, to command it. But the Chancellor, 
under the Republic, is not the minion of the titular executive. 
He no longer shields an imperial ruler; he stands in no rela- 
tion to the President except for receiving his commission of 
authority ; thereafter he is a free agent in the appointment and 
selection of his colleagues. In theory, these are chosen by the 
President, but actually only upon nomination of the Chancellor. 
These may be dismissed in a similar manner, but the Chancellor 
cannot be recalled. Where von Bethmann-Hollweg, von Biilow 
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or von Hertling fell, because they came under Imperial displeas- 
ure, the Republican Chancellor stands unafraid, and bows only 
to the will of the majority of the Reichstag. 

In general, the government under the new Constitution has 
endeavored to diyide the acts of the Chancellor and ministry 
into political and administrative ones. Presidential acts which 
are countersigned by the Chancellor are regarded as political; 
those which are countersigned by an individual minister, as 
administrative. Again, some decisions of an administrative 
character, if they assume political importance, are collective, 
while others are purely individual. As regards responsibility 
to the Reichstag, that of the Chancellor is entire and complete, 
while it is held that the ministers are not necessarily collectively 
responsible. In fact, however, this contention, highly legal- 
istic, as the overthrow of the Chancellor would entail the 
resignation of the whole ministry. Finally, the Chancellor and 
ministers are given the power of issuing ordinances in con- 
formity with national laws, though the consent of the Reichsrat 
is sometimes required. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from this study of the 
workings of cabinet government in the new Reich are in 
substance as follows: (1) There is no question whatever that 
the introduction of a thoroughly responsible ministerial system 
has been consummated. (2) The responsibility of the Chan- 
cellor and ministers has been somewhat circumscribed by the 
attempt to draw a distinction between their political and admin- 
istrative responsibility. (3) The instability of ministries, 
thus far, under the Republic, is the product of peculiar condi- 
tions at home and abroad, which give little opportunity for the 
parliamentary system to function normally. (4) Political re- 
sponsibility is directly pivoted and concentrated on the Chan- 
cellor. 

The endeavor made at Weimar to reduce to writing the 
rules under which cabinet government is to be conducted 
constitutes a unique development in constitution-making. Lack- 
ing all traditions of the operation of responsible government 
either in the Reich or the Lander, the Constituent Assembly 
was obliged to set down for the new Reich the ironclad rules 
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of constitutional government in 'ways which may not func- 
tion perfectly for many years, and which may require profound 
modification. They serve, however, as a norm for the parlia- 
mentary system, and the example of the Weimar Constitution 
has been explicitly followed — and even surpassed — in the con- 
stitutions of other new states lacking even the beginnings of 
the traditions of democratic national self-government. 


The Reichsrat 

The Weimar Assembly furnished the model for the revivified 
Reichstag; the Commissaries of the People formed the nucleus 
for the Cabinet; the selection of a Chief of State offered no 
particular problem. In the creation of a body to take the place 
of the old Bundesrat, however, very fundamental problems were 
raised. The Fiirstenbund had disappeared, and the organiza- 
tion of a monarchical chamber was impossible. The creation 
of a House of Peers was incredible under the Republic. If a 
Senate were to be created — if, in fact, any second chamber was 
to exist — ^sound reasons for its existence must be furnished. On 
the other hand, the champions of Social Revolution favored a 
Parliament of Labor created alongside of the Parliament of all 
the classes. The governments of the Lander wanted some form 
of representation, yet it was obvious that the powers con- 
centrated in the old Bundesrat had passed into new hands. 
The Commissaries of the People were administering the realm, 
issuing ordinances, and conferring with the representative^ 
of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils from all over Germany. 
What, then, was to be the nature of the second chamber ? 

The rejection of the idea of a Conciliar Republic by the 
Social Democrats eliminated the possible solution through a 
Supreme Council of Workers and Soldiers. In the democratized 
Reich there was to be no class dictatorship. Simultaneously, 
the plan for a Parliament of Labor was discarded, although the 
idea of vocational representation was accepted in principle and 
later given attention. Any other basis of organization must 
seek, not revolutionary institutions, but some compromise with 
the old order, some half-way house between the revolutionarily 
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unattainable and the constitutionally obsolete. Such was the 
compromise effected in the creation of the Reichsrat. 

Could the federal nature of the new Reich have been posited, 
there would have been no difficulty in keeping the name of the 
old Bundesrat and thereby emphasizing the federal character 
of the union between states and the national Government. But 
the failure to partition Prussia in the interests of equalitarian 
federation excluded the possibility of creating a purely federal 
Senate, and opened the way to a compromise between strict 
federalism and centralized Government. This was found in 
the Reichsrat, as the body representative of the Lander. ‘ ‘ That 
body,” says Preuss, “is composed of members of the govern- 
ments of the different territories or of substitutes appointed 
for them, who speak and vote in the name of those govern- 
ments. ’ ’ Originally, Preuss proposed the creation of a Chamber 
of States composed of delegates of the German Republics, 
chosen from among the citizenry, much as the First Chamber 
of the States-General is chosen in the Netherlands by the 
provincial Governments. The failure of the project to receive 
the approval of the Weimar Assembly arrested the process of 
centralization and threw back the Reichsrat to a quasi-federal 
foundation. In appearance, its composition does not differ 
greatly from that of the old Bundesrat, but its fall from the 
former’s high estate can be measured by its relative impotence 
and by the allocation to the Cabinet of powers exercised by the 
old Bundesrat. 

In the Reichsrat,*^ each of the Lander has at least one vote 
and, in the case of the larger Lander, one vote is accorded to 
every million inhabitants. Any excess, if equal to the popula- 
tion of the smallest Land, gives an additional vote, but it is 
prescribed that no Land shall possess more than two-fifths of 
all the votes. This provision was inserted in order t qjnake 
sure of the subordination of PrussmT^ Thii jtetal number of 
votes in the Reichsrat is determined by t he body after 

each general census. The Lander are represented by members 
of their Cabinets, who are now, as they wefTnotlmderlSte^ld 
Bundesrat, politically responsible to thenpbpfilHrtS^ '^qsen'Tj^^ 
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tag in every instance. Nor are the votes cast by the Lander 
necessarily en hlac or subject to instructions from the home 
Government. 

The Lander have the right to send as many representatives 
to the Eeichsrat as they have votes, but not more than one 
representative from any Land can serve on any one committee 
of the Eeichsrat. As at present constituted, the Eeichsrat con- 
sists of fifty-five members, of which Prussia controls 22, Bavaria 
7, Saxony 5, Wiirttemberg and Baden 3 each, Hesse and Thurin- 
gia 2 each, and the remaining states one each. Constitutional 
provision was made for the casting of half the votes of Prussia 
by the Prussian provincial administrations — ^thus more clearly 
revealing the non-federal character of the Eeichsrat.^^ 

The Eeichsrat is presided over by a Cabinet member, and 
is convoked ordinarily by the Cabinet, although on the demand 
of one-third the members it must be convoked. Similarly, 
Cabinet members must preside over the Eeichsrat Committees. 
Of these there are eleven, created by the Eeichsrat itself, and 
comprising nine members each. The rules of procedure are of 
the ReichsraUs own making.^^ They provide for permanence 
of the Eeichsrat, i. e., for continuous session, and for the assent 
of the Cabinet to any interruption of its sessions. As a body, 
it keeps in close touch with the ministry of the Interior in the 
conduct of business, as does the Central Bureau of the Eeichstag. 

Plenary sessions are summoned by the government, on speci- 
fied days of the week, at a definite hour. A majority con- 
stitutes a quorum except in case of proposed constitutional 
amendments. Bills must come up for a vote within three weeks 
of their introduction, and are twice subjected to investigation 
by committees; final vote on a bill can be postponed on the 
demand of one-third the members. Eeichstag bills must be put 
on the calendar within a week of their engrossment by that 
body, and a vote taken at that time as to whether the Eeichsrat 
will enter a protest. Such protests, to be valid, must be brought 

22 Until July 1, 1921, however, the Prussian Cabinet was empowered 
to cast all the votes for Prussia. 

. 28 Art. 65. 

24 Art. 66. 
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before the Cabinet within a fortnight. Plenary sessions are 
public — to passholders — ^but committee meetings are not. Even 
plenary sessions may be closed to the public under the rules 
of procedure. For the passage of bills, either by the whole 
Reichsrat or by its committees, a simple majority suffices. 

The Cabinet has the right and, on request of the Reichsrat, 
the duty, to participate in its proceedings, and Cabinet mem- 
bers must be heard on their demand at any time during the 
deliberations of the body. Both the Cabinet and Reichsrat 
members are entitled to lay proposals before the Reichsrat. 
When these have been passed, they normally go to the Reichstag, 
where the objections of dissenting parties are made known. If 
the Reichstag passes by a two-thirds majority a bill against 
which the Reichsrat has protested, the bill becomes law unless 
the Reichsprasident chooses to put the matter to a referendum. 

In the domain of national administration the Reichsrat has 
but a vestige of the authority formerly possessed by the Bundes- 
rat. It is stipulated by the Constitution^'^ that the Reichsrat 
shall be kept informed by the national departments of the con- 
duct of national business, and that, at deliberations on impor- 
tant subjects, the appropriate Reichsrat committees shall be 
taken into consultation. Only in the case where execution of 
national laws is delegated to the administrative authorities of 
the Lander, is the Reichsrat legally given any share in national 
administration. In these instances, it must give its assent to 
make such laws or ordinances valid. 

What role the Reichsrat will ultimately assumo in the new 
Reich depends entirely upon its vigilance in the public welfare, 
upon its broad-mindedness and freedom from excessive par- 
ticularism, upon the caliber of its members. If it possesses these 
qualities, it will undoubtedly earn for itself the esteem of all 
the citiz^enry and prove a valuable ancillary feature to a 
country unaccustomed to the paths of responsible government. 

The National President 

The Weimar Assembly faced no particular problem in creat- 
ing the office of National President. In adopting a Republican 


25 Art. 67. 
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form of Government, it was to be expected that a presidential 
office would follow. The question that primarily concerned the 
framers of the German constitution was that of the powers 
which should be associated with the office. If a parliamentary 
regime was to be instituted in Germany, there could not be a 
strong and independent executive as in the United States. A 
collegiate body, on the model of the Swiss executive, in which 
the President is chosen by Parliament for a term of a single 
year, was deemed unsuited to the importance and dignity of 
the Reich and rejected. Again, a President elected by a con- 
stituent body, as in France, and utterly dependent upon the 
will of the Chambers, was distasteful to Germans in the hour 
of military defeat and international impotence. A strong per- 
sonality, a strong office, was needed for the Reich executive, 
with sufficient independence of action to permit respect, yet 
without the autocracy that accompanies irresponsibility. This 
being the dilemma, a popularly chosen executive was decided 
upon in order to endow him with democratically derived power 
and make him directly accountable to the German democracy 
for the conduct of his office. 

In France, the abject impotence of the Presidency was the 
result of the attempt of men on horseback to ride into a dic- 
tatorial office ; but in Germany it was thought that a president, 
deriving his mandate from the war-wearied people, would seek 
neither a monarchic restoration nor the usurpation of parlia- 
mentary authority. Unfortunately no outstanding personality 
for whom to build the office presented itself, and the office 
created by the Constitution has not been occupied by any man 
fully qualified for it. In the hands of Ebert, it was realized 
that the Presidency would at least be innocuous; at most it 
might be democratic. 

As finally constituted,^® the Presidential office was opened to 
any German over thirty-five years of age. Like the French 
Presidency, it was made a septennate^for the sake of con- 
tinuity in the Constitution ^ and reeligibility for office was pro- 
vided. The details of the method of election were left to be 
settled by law. In consequence, although no election has as yet 
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taken place, the law of March 4, 1920, regulates with precision 
the method of election. The electorate is the same as that 
which chooses the Reichstag, and the election is therefore direct. 
To be elected, a candidate must receive more than half of all the 
valid votes. Failing this, a second ballot is taken, in which 
case a plurality serves to elect. In case of a tie, the election is 
decided by lot. 

The unrestricted freedom of the people to elect is coupled 
with an equal freedom on their part to remove the President, 
if removal is proposed by a two-thirds vote of the Reichstag. 
In the event of such a recall, the President is suspended 
from further exercise of his office. A refusal by the people 
to remove the President after a recall is instituted has 
the effect of a new election and entails the dissolution of the 
Reichstag. The reason for this provision is obvious: a conflict 
between two political forces both issuing from the same elec- 
torate must be decided by the people themselves, in which case 
the side adjudged in error must bow to the popular will. On 
assuming office the President takes before the Reichstag the 
oath to devote all his energy to the welfare of the German Peo- 
ple, to increase their prosperity, to protect them from injury, 
to preserve the constitution and the laws of the Reich, to per- 
form his duties conscientiously and to deal justly with all. 
The Constitution^® sets up no obligatory religious affirmation, 
although the addition of such is permitted. 

The powers of the President are not unlike those found in 
many other constitutions. In the first instance, the President 
represents the Reich in matters of international law. The 
treaty-making power is in his hands, but all treaties have to 
secure the consent of the Reichstag. Declarations of war, peace, 

27 Since the Monarchist elements in the Reichstag kept continually 
urging the election of a president the issue had to be faced squarely during 
the last days of the Wirth ministry in its campaign for the defense of 
the Republic. To frustrate monarchist efforts to precipitate a crisis, the 
Reichstag, on October 24, 1922, passed by a vote of 310 to 77 — practically 
on monarchist vs. republican party lines — a bill extending the term of oflSce 
of Ebert to June 30, 1925, This temporarily stopped the prospects of a 
presidential election. 

28 Art. 42. 
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and amnesty are made only by national law, hence the power 
of the President in these fields is definitely circumscribed. The 
President accredits and receives ambassadors, appoints and 
dismisses the civil and military officers of the Reich if not other- 
wise provided by law, and may delegate this authority. 

The President further has supreme command over all the 
armed forces of the Reich, and may, if a Land does not per- 
form the duties imposed upon it by the Constitution or laws, 
compel performance by the use of the armed forces. Again, 
if public safety and order are materially disturbed or endan- 
gered in the Reich, the President may take the necessary meas- 
ures to restore them through military intervention. The Con- 
stitution permits him under such circumstances temporarily 
to suspend the fundamental rights of freedom from arrest, 
search, and seizure,- of secrecy of postal, telegraphic, and tele- 
phonic communication; of freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
and association, and the right to own private property. 

It will thus be seen that the military powers of the President 
are very broad. The constitution makers thought it essential 
to endow the head of the state with such authority during the 
troublous times through which Germany was passing, and their 
exercise has not been infrequent. In any event, however, the 
President must inform the Reichstag of all measures taken for 
the preservation of public order and safety, and the revocation 
of such acts by order of the Reichstag is imperative. Thus the 
state of siege proclaimed on the eve of the elections to the 
Reichstag in 1920 was revoked at the demand of the Reichstag. 
The Lander are also given authority to take their own meas- 
ures, under similar circumstances, subject to revocation on the 
demand of the President or the Reichstag. Constitutional pro- 
vision was made for the regulation of details on this matter 
by national law. The constitution gives the President consider- 
able discretion in determining when to institute military meas- 
ures of coercion of the population, and the exercise of this 
authority by the President has not been infrequent. When 
delegated to the minister of war, the measures taken have in 
some instances been particularly severe; otherwise, the proclar 

20 Art. 48. - 
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mation of a state of siege has been in many instances a mere 
formality, to permit the government full liberty of action in 
coping with internal disorders.^® 

The Constitution does not explicitly provide for the presence 
of the Reichsprasident at Cabinet meetings, or for reports from 
the Cabinet to the President, but, as these are inseparable from 
the satisfactory working of a parliamentary system, both ac- 


soTlie passage of a law for the defense of the Republic was not under- 
taken until July, 1922, when the assassination of Walther Rathenau, the 
foreign minister, revealed the existence of a widespread organization for 
the assassination of republican leaders, including the President of the 
Republic. In virtue of his constitutional prerogatives. President Ebert, 
on June 30, 1922, issued a decree making it a criminal offense to belong 
to, or support, monarchist organizations, and providing the death penalty 
or long term imprisonment for the violation of the decree. This decree 
further provided for the eventual expulsion of any pretenders for local 
thrones or for the crowns that fell on the proclamation of the Republic, 
November 9, 1918. 

A decree of June 25, 1922, issued immediately after the assassination 
of Rathenau, proscribed meetings, processions, or proclamations contrary 
to law or inciting to the destruction of the Republican Constitution, to 
any acts of violence against incumbent or past members of the Republican 
Government or tending to rouse the country to approve such acts as 
might bring into contempt Republican institutions in such a way as to 
disturb the internal peace of the country. Unions and associations in- 
volved in such machinations were made subject to dissolution by the 
Ministry of the Interior, on request of the Cabinet. Furthermore, a tribunal 
for the defense of the Republic was provided for, to be composed of three 
members nominated by the Staatsgerichtshof and four members nominated 
by the President of the Republic, before which all cases arising under the 
laws for the defense of the Republic were to be tried. Persons convicted 
of actual incitation to violence, conspiracy, or complicity therein, or of 
receiving compensation for such acts, were made liable to imprisonment 
and fines up to 500,000 marks. Calumny of the Republic or any attempts 
at its subversion were provided for according to the existing criminal 
code, but were also made amenable to the new law. Outright confiscation 
of newspapers urging or inciting to violence was permitted. 

Not content with the simple decreeing of such measures, the Wirth Cabi- 
net staked its existence on their incorporation into the Constitution. To 
this end, the consent of the various party groups was sought and the 
amendments were hurriedly rushed through the Reich srat and the Reich- 
stag. In addition, the integration of the national police forces under the 
direct control of the Reich was attempted, under pretext of defense ol 
the Republic, despite the protests of Bavaria, in view of the inefficacy ol 
police inquiries made through the Landesregier ungen. It is further prooi 
of the utter breakdown of the former federal structure that the creation oi 
such a unified police organization should have been possible. 
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tions take place. Thus the Reichsprasident is continually kept 
aware of the action of the Cabinet, and may require the opin- 
ion of the Cabinet on any matter of importance. Ebert has 
made it a custom to preside at Cabinet meetings if he is so 
inclined, although very naturally he has no vote in the proceed- 
ings. The relations of the President to the Reichstag and the 
Reichsrat are less intimate; he rarely invades the precincts of 
Parliament, and then only on important state occasions, as when 
Ebert delivered the funeral oration over the body of Rathenau 
in the Reichstag. 

In connection with legislation, the President is under obliga- 
tion to compile the laws constitutionally enacted and to publish 
them, within a month, in the Beicksgesetzhlait^ if no objection 
has been made against them,^^ whereupon they take effect in a 
fortnight. Promulgation of laws may be deferred for two 
months on the demand of one-third the Reichstag, unless both 
the Reichstag and the Reichsrat have declared them urgent, in 
which case they enter into effect immediately. Promulgation 
may also be deferred by action of the President himself, who 
may order a referendum on the law.^^ 

DmECT Legislation 

It will be noted that the German democracy has been vested 
with the power to recall the chief executive. In addition, the 
other instruments of direct legislation, the initiative and refer- 
endum, are provided for in principle by the Constitution, the 
details being left to national law for development. Referenda 
may, as has already been instanced, originate with the Presi- 
dent; they may also originate with the people, the Reichstag, 
and the Reichsrat. Initiative acts, of course, originate in popu- 
lar petition, but need not under all circumstances come to a 
popular vote. ‘‘A law enacted by the Reichstag shall be referred 
to the people before its promulgation, if the Reichsprasident so 
orders within a month. A law whose promulgation is deferred 
at the demand of at least one-third of the Reichstag shall be 

31 Arts. 70, 71. 

82 Arts. 72-73. 
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submitted to the people if one-twentieth of the qualified voters 
so petition/^ ‘‘A popular vote may be taken on the budget, 
tax laws, and laws relating to the classification and payment 
of public officers only by authority of the Reichsprasident. ’ ’ 
‘‘An Act of the Reichstag may be annulled by a popular 
vote only if a majority of those qualified take part in the 
vote. ^ 

These constitutional provisions explain simply the operation 
of normal legislative referenda. It is to be noted that the 
power of the Reichsrat to order legislative referenda is not ex- 
plicitly stated, and that its power extends solely to constitu- 
tional referenda, shortly to be discussed. The only way in 
which the Reichsrat may indirectly bring about a legislative 
referendum is by persistent refusal to come to accord with the 
Reichstag on a legislative matter on which the Reichstag cannot 
command a two-thirds majority, in which case the law is nulli- 
fied unless the President subjects it to popular decision. If 
the Reichstag can command a two-thirds majority in such mat- 
ters, the decision as to promulgation or popular referendum is 
left entirely to the President. 

Constitutional referenda,®^ on the other hand, require a dis- 
tinct procedure. To begin with, constitutional amendments 
are beyond the power of popularly initiated referendum, or of 
dissenting Reichstag minorities, in view of the extraordinary 
majorities required for their passage. If, however, the 
Reichstag, even with its extraordinary majorities, is not able 
to come to accord with the Reichsrat, the latter body may ap- 
peal within a fortnight to the people for their decision on the 
matter. 

The initiative is provided for in the constitution as follows: 
“A popular vote shall further be resorted to on a measure 
initiated by the people if one-tenth of the qualified voters so 
petition. A fully elaborated bill must accompany such peti- 
tion. The National Cabinet shall lay the bill, together with a 

33 Arts. 73, 75. 

34 Art. 76. 

85 A two-thirds vote of a two-thirds quorum in the Reichstag, a two- 
thirds vote in the Reichsrat. 
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statement of its attitude, before the Reichstag. The popular 
vote does not take place if the desired bill is enacted without 
amendment by the Reichstag. ‘‘If an amendment to the 
Constitution is to be adopted by the people by popular ini- 
tiative, the assent of a majority of the qualified voters is re- 
quired.’’ 

The detailed application of the initiative and referendum 
provisions of the Constitution has not yet been consummated, 
although government proposals to that end have been made. 
Their main tenor has been to endeavor to curtail so far as pos- 
sible all purely frivolous initiatives, while affording the best 
possible consideration to both initiative and referendum meas- 
ures of a serious character. All told, the Constitution itself, 
and the government of the Reich, in practice, have been cau- 
tious in the extension of the principle of direct democracy, 
although the Constitution for the first time extends the prin- 
ciple of recall to the head of the State. In a country where 
revolutionary ideas were rampant, where the paths of parlia- 
mentary government were being trod with trepidation, it was 
not to be expected that, either in principle or in practice, at- 
tempts would be made to substitute direct democracy on an 
extended scale for the principles of representative government. 
As it is, a wholesame balance has been struck without weaken- 
ing either the power of the chief executive, or menacing the 
inevitable supremacy of Parliament. 

The Judiciary 

The Revolution left the judiciary essentially untouched. 
Whatever the crying evils of the old regime may have been, 
they were chiefly political and economic, and the courts carried 
out the law unflinchingly as it stood upon the books. More- 
over, German legal talent had spent itself prodigally on the 
codification of all kinds of law, so that little need existed for 
the revision of the laws on the morrow of the Revolution. 
WTiat changes have transpired in the ordinary procedure of 
justice, apart from considerations of administrative law, have 
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been chiefly the results of affording the Gorman citizenry a 
bill of legal rights applicable in the courts and binding thereon. 

Therein it is specified that persons who are deprived of their 
liberty shall be informed, at latest on the following day, by 
what authority and on what grounds such deprivation has been 
ordered and that they shall, without delay, receive an oppor- 
tunity to present objections against such loss of liberty.®^ Fur- 
thermore, no ex post facto laws may be passed,®^ no German 
may be extradited, and no one may be removed from the juris- 
diction of his lawful judge.^® The provision abolishing extra- 
dition was inserted in order to prevent the surrender of war 
criminals to the Allied Governments. Whether, in view of the 
war-psychology in Allied countries, anything would have been 
gained by an attempt to punish these — or the Kaiser, had the 
Netherlands Government permitted his extradition — ^in Allied 
countries, is extremely problematic. 

Ordinary jurisdiction is exercised throughout the Reich by 
the Reichsgericht and the courts of the Lander. The previous 
integration of the judiciary served the purposes of the new 
Reich sufficiently well to make any change in the manner of its 
organization superfluous. Judges are independent, therefore, 
and subject only to law. Judges of ordinary jurisdiction are 
appointed for life, but may, against their wishes, be perma- 
nently or temporarily removed from office, transferred to an- 
other position, or retired, though only by virtue of a judicial 
decision and for the reasons and in the forms provided by 
law.^^ Age limits may be legally fixed, at which judges may 
be retired. This does not prevent temporary suspension, as 
provided by the existing laws. Transfers from one court to 
another or removals from office in case of reorganization of 
the judiciary are possible but only with the allowance of full 
salary to the judges affected. Commerce court judges, minor 
magistrates, and jurymen are not subject to this provision. 
Extraordinary courts in general are made illegal, although 
military courts and courts martial, created in conformity with 
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the existing law, are not affected; military courts of honor are 
abolished.^^ Military jurisdiction is abolished except in time 
of war and on war vessels. Finally, provision is made for the 
creation of a series of administrative courts in the Reich and 
the Lander and for the Supreme Judicial Court or Stmts^ 
gerichtshof, as the ultimate arbiter between the Reich and the 
Lander.^^ 

The only trace of judicial authority conferred upon the 
Reichsprasident has been the right of pardon, which is ac- 
corded him, although for general national amnesty the action 
of the Reichstag is required. 


The Fundamental Rights and Duties op Germans 

It has previously been pointed out that the constitution of the 
old Reich had no bill of rights. What legal safeguards there 
were for the subjects of the Empire, against either personal or 
property injuries, came through the constitutions of their re- 
spective states.' Though citizenship in the Empire was scrupu- 
lously defined, no corresponding definition of the rights of citi- 
zenship was to be found. Hence, in the creation of any bill 
of rights for the new Reich, the Weimar Assembly had no older 
Imperial model to work upon. Perhaps it is this very freedom 
from hampering precedent that permitted the framing of a 
wider set of fundamental rights and guarantees than appears 
in any other modern constitution. The Constitutional Com- 
mittee in the Assembly, it is true, examined other notable 
charters of liberty, such as the American Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights in the Constitution, the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen, and 
lastly, the proposed Bill of Rights in the Liberal Constitution 
elaborated by the Frankfort Parliament of 1848. 

But the spirit which actuated the Weimar Assembly was not 
that which pervaded the bodies which produced these docu- 
ments; in lieu of the doctrines of natural rights, which en- 

42 Art. 105. 

43 Arts. 107-8. 

44 Art. 49. 
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gendered the bills of rights of the American and French Rev- 
olutionary periods; in lieu of the Liberal doctrines of laisse25- 
faire which dictated the precepts of 1848, there was set forth 
the doctrine of social solidarity, of the individuaFs duty of 
service for the collective group — in short, a radically different 
social philosophy, based upon the ideals of the joint social- 
political revolution of 1918. 

Certain tone and color is given to the bill of rights by an 
understanding of the party alignments which produced it. If 
the principles of political democracy, in their highest sense, 
were contributed by the Democrats, the economic principles 
were the work of the Social Democratic and Independent So- 
cialist parties, whose views, says a competent critic, make the 
new Constitution vibrate with the tramp of the proletariat; 
finally, the sections on education and religion were fashioned 
only after compromises insisted upon by the avowedly religious 
parties, both Lutheran and Catholic. Especial emphasis is laid 
on the correlation of rights and duties : whereas, in a genuine 
Liberal Constitution of the mid-Victorian era, nothing is re- 
quired but a catalogue of self-abnegations on the part of the 
State, the Weimar Constitution demands the fulfilment of so- 
cial duties by the citizen as a compensation for the enjoyment 
of both individual and social rights. It is true that criticism 
has been made of the indiscriminate grouping of political pre- 
cepts, economic theories, and legal commands into an integrated 
bill of rights, and the equal legal validity of the various clauses 
has been questioned, but no decision has come, from either a 
constituent or a judicial body, on the matter, hence the equally 
binding powers of the various clauses may be posited, until a 
contrary decision has been rendered. 

Among the individual rights^® guaranteed to the citizens of 
the new Reich is that of equality before the law. No discrim- 
ination is made between men and women “mTfieir civic rights 
and duties; privileges or discriminations due to birth or rank 
are abolished; henceforth, titles of nobility are regarded as 
merely appendages to the name of a person. Professional titles 
remain, but no orders or honorary insignia are to be conferred 
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by the state and no German may accept foreign titles or decora- 
tions. Honorary ofBces, titular in character, are not, however, 
affected by these provisions; neither are the titles granted as 
decorations for service during the World War. 

In consequence of the equality of all before the law, equal 
rights and privileges and duties are possessed by the citizens of 
the individual Lander, in all the parts of the Reich. Every 
citizen of a Land is, therefore, at the same time a citizen of the 
Reich. No change has been effected in the Delbriick Law of 
July 22, 1913, in regard to the acquisition and loss of German 
nationality, except that in view of the abolition of compulsory 
military service in Germany, no loss of citizenship ensues from 
the fact of non-fulfilment of this hitherto binding duty. Free- 
dom of choice of residence, of travel, of ownership of land, of 
choice of vocation, of emigration, are all guaranteed, and diplo- 
matic protection abroad is assured. In compliance with the 
provisions of international treaties, guarantees are furnished 
to racial minority groups against administrative interference 
or legislative discriminations, particularly with regard to the 
use of the languages of such nationalities. In addition to the 
legal guarantees against illicit arrest, search, and seizure, previ- 
ously discussed, the rights of free assembly, association, suffrage, 
and petition are guaranteed. 

Among the rights of the individual in his relation to the 
community in which he lives, is that of active participation in 
local self government. Protection is especially accorded to civil 
servants, in their appointment, security of tenure, and their 
ofScial responsibility, the State assuming the full responsibility 
for the administrative acts of its officers. It is characteristic 
of the social philosophy of the Constitution that marriage, ma- 
ternity, the family, illegitimate children, and all youth are 
placed under the special protection of the state. All citizens 
are given full opportunity for education, work without ex- 
ploitation, and sane amusement, but, on the other hand, they 
are obliged legally to render personal services to the state and 
the municipality, and to contribute according to their means to 
the support of the State. Here the socialistic state strikes the 
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balance between state aid given and the compensating return 
through the individuaUs social service. 

The transition from the Hohenzollern Empire, backed by the 
organized force of the Prussian State Church, to the democratic 
republic with religious liberty and complete toleration, was not 
consummated without difficulties and compromises. The net 
result of the party alignments and pronouncements along these 
lines is found in the section of the Constitution devoted to re- 
ligion and religious societies.^^ Complete liberty of belief and 
conscience is assured under these provisions. Without altering 
the existing laws, the principle of the free exercise of religion 
is assured and is placed under public protection. A careful 
endeavor to lay down principles of policy with regard to the 
treatment of religions declares that civil and political rights 
and duties are neither conditioned upon, nor limited by, the 
exercise of religious liberty. No religious test is required for 
eligibility or admission to office, nor is any one under obliga- 
tion to reveal his religious convictions, though religious affilia- 
tion may be ascertained for the purpose of statistical informa- 
tion. The abolition of a state church is left to the Lander, 
which are to carry out, in their jurisdiction, the principle that 

there is no state church.’^ 

Religious societies are guaranteed freedom of association and 
internal autonomy; new societies may be incorporated accord- 
ing to the existing law, if they give guarantees of permanence. 
Union of religious associations is fully permitted, and ethical 
culture societies are given the same status as any other religious 
organizations. Furthermore, the property of religious associa- 
tions is guaranteed — ostensibly against any scheme of expro- 
priation for social purposes. The Reich reserves to itself, how- 
ever, the right to regulate the bases on which religious societies, 
organized by special grant, may receive contributions from the 
Lander. The most striking evidence of functional devolution 
on the part of the Reich is seen in the provision that duly in- 
corporated religious societies are entitled, on the basis of the 
civil tax rolls, to raise taxes according to the laws in force in 
the various Lander. Such levies are, of course, in almost all 
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cases, confined strictly to those affiliating with the particular 
organization. 

The sphere of education and the extent of state control over 
it was another battle-ground fought over by the Center Party 
and the Social Democrats at Weimar. The Center Party, de- 
termined to secure, if possible, the recognition of the supremacy 
of religious over secular influences in regard to education, faced 
an equally determined group in the Social Democrats, tradi- 
tionally supporters of non-sectarian education. When, in ad- 
dition, the two parties fortuitously became allies in the political 
coalition that signed the Treaty of Versailles and the Weimar 
Constitution itself, it was obviously necessary to come to a com- 
promise. That compromise, or series of compromises, is of 
singular interest in view of the similar factious controversies 
of Clericals and Socialists in Belgium, with a resulting decline 
in the standards of education and a tightening of party lines 
by bitter controversy. The principles developed in compromise 
reveal in the educational field, also, the new philosophy of 
reciprocal social services by state and individual. 

The fundamental principles in public education as enun- 
ciated in the constitution are, that it is free, compulsory, sys- 
tematically organized, and under state control, subject to par- 
ticipation by municipalities and Lander in the general common 
school system. To safeguard scientific teaching against any 
possible limitations, it is placed, along with art, under the 
specific protection and patronage of the state. The training 
of teachers, their treatment as state officers, as regards rights 
and duties, the inauguration of systematic correlation of the 
school system under skilled technical experts, are all provided 
for specifically. An innovation in regard to the length of the 
compulsory school attendance is found in the provision that 
education is to be freely furnished until the student's eight- 
eenth year, and must include eight years in common schools 
and three years in continuation schools. Public assistance to 
parents in straitened circumstances, in order to permit the 
higher education of their children, is to be provided. 

Another aspect of this social equalization is shown in the 
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principle that acceptance of children in particular schools is 
dependent upon their qualifications and inclinations, and not 
upon the economic and social position or the religion of their 
parents. The specialization of training in view of its voca- 
tional application — a common principle in German education — 
is to be considered along with the needs of higher education 
and preparation therefor. ‘‘All schools shall inculcate moral 
education, civic sentiment, and personal and vocational effi- 
ciency in the spirit of German national culture and of inter- 
national conciliation.’’ 

Such is the spirit of the democratized Reich towards those in 
its care as regards the international position of the Reich. It 
is perhaps the most wholesome evidence of the moral and spir- 
itual regeneration of Republican Germany which could be de- 
manded. Civics and manual training, the compulsory study 
of the Constitution and the Republican institutions which it 
establishes, are now integral parts of the school curriculum. 
In agreeing to such a definite political training for German 
youth, the founders of the Republican Reich sought to bring 
to the assistance of the Republic the bulwarks of popular edu- 
cation as defenders against the recrudescence of monarchism. 

It is in connection with the administration of religious edu- 
cation that the departure from features generally accepted as 
liberal in other countries is most noted. A system of denomi- 
national religious instruction, under State auspices, is estab- 
lished in municipalities at the wish of those who are desirous 
of receiving instruction. For the application of this principle 
to the primary schools national legislation has already made 
provision. Religious instruction is imparted in accordance with 
the principles of the religious organization concerned, the State 
retaining the right of supervision. Teachers are at liberty to 
cooperate in this instruction or not, as they desire, while the 
participation of pupils in religious study is left to those legally 
controlling their religious education. As regards higher edu- 
cation, the Reich guarantees the continuance of theological 
faculties in the universities. 

Although public schools are the main avenue of education, 
private teaching is not excluded. The approval of the state 
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and compliance with the regulations in force in the Lander, and 
maintenance of standards equal to those of the public schools 
are required for the establishment of private schools. If, how- 
ever, their maintenance tends to the segregation of students 
according to the economic status of their parents, or if the 
economic and legal status of the teachers therein is not suffi- 
ciently assured, permission for their creation must be withheld. 
In the interests of pedagogical experiment, or segregation on 
a basis of capacity, or for the sake of appeasing an aggressive 
religious minority, private elementary schools may be author- 
ized; other private preparatory schools are abolished. 

In the reorganization of Germany’s educational administra- 
tion provision for student self-government and parental super- 
vision has been made by law, both bodies being organized on 
the conciliar basis. The students’ councils are direct democra- 
cies, intrusted with disciplinary functions for the most part, 
and without actual executive power, while the parents’ coun- 
cils are representative bodies, endowed with powers of inves- 
tigation and inquiry, and a revisionary interest in cases of ex- 
treme discipline. 
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The Constitutional Principles of a Social Democracy 

The fruits of the Revolution of 1918 are not confined to the 
establishment of a political democracy in Germany. In many 
respects, the constitutional provisions organizing in a new man- 
ner the economic life of the country are innovations of peculiar 
import in the annals of government. The incorporation into a 
fundamental charter of the principles of economic organiza- 
tion, which are inseparable from a social revolution as generally 
conceived in modem times, marks the Weimar Constitution as 
a most important document in establishing the fundamental 
principles of industrial and economic organization in the so- 
cialized state. 

It is true that Imperial Germany had advanced even further 
than was generally supposed along the paths of state socialism 
before the World War,* the necessity for a skilful correlation of 
national forces in the gigantic enterprise of prosecuting the 
war further integrated the tendencies already manifest before 
its outbreak. With the advent of compulsory labor for na- 
tional defense, it became necessary in Germany, as in England, 
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to extend the scope of the limited opportunity for self-expres- 
sion theretofore given to industrial workers. The immediate 
consequence was the widespread organization of shop councils 
in all essential industries or all connected with the work of 
national defense in order to permit the workmen to pass judg- 
ment upon matters of immediate concern to them, such as the 
decision of differences between employers and employees. Un- 
der various captions, either as workers’ committees, joint 
arbitral committees, or committees on decision, these groups were 
organized to iron out the differences between the employing 
state and the employed group. 

The entering wedge in the invasion of the vested rights of the 
employers had been driven, and by the covert organization of 
the Arbeit err ate during the last months of the war, there was 
laid a firm basis for the assumption by the workers of economic 
power, if not of political control, on the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion. Mention has already been made of the conflicting ten- 
dencies in the Social Democratic groups on the morrow of the 
revolution. The decision ultimately made to postpone the con- 
summation of the social revolution until the political revolution 
had been completed, naturally led to the postponement of the 
problems of economic organization until the Weimar Assembly 
should take action. 

Meanwhile, the workers endeavored to consolidate their eco- 
nomic power apart from the conciliar system which would have 
brought them immediate political authority. The labor unions, 
by direct negotiation with the employers’ associations, laid the 
cornerstone for the new democratic control of industry by con- 
stituting formally the boards for the determination of labor 
questions on a basis of complete equality between employers 
and employees. As thus constituted, the Arbeitsgemeinschdften 
became the recognized agencies for the determination of the 
mutual relations of employers and workers, and the solution of 
their common problems. Without actively competing with the 
Workers’ Councils organized for the securing of political power, 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaften rapidly produced an integrated py- 
ramidal national organization with a central Council and a cen- 
tral executive committee charged with the fulfilment of the 
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Councirs decisions. In this task the employers and employees 
were assisted by a decree of the Revolutionary Government/ 
formally continuing the shop councils organized during war 
time, and confirming the powers granted to such bodies. These 
boards were to be organized in all industries and to cooperate 
in the maintenance of industrial peace. 

With the advent of Spartacism and the endeavor of the Rate ^ 
to grasp political control, a conflict ensued between the Rate 
and the Gemeinschaften, closely parallel to that between the 
Minority and the Majority among the Socialists. The trade 
unions, regarding themselves as the organizations traditionally 
championing the cause of labor, refused to recognize the right 
of abortive organizations seeking political control to deprive 
them of their time-honored economic function in the industrial 
community. The Rate, on the other hand, claimed for them- 
selves superiority to mere trade unions, and rallied large num- 
bers of the disheartened working classes to their support. 
While certain groups, such as the Christian Trade Unionists, 
sought a common ground between the claims of the Rate and 
Gemeinschaften advocates, the cabinet and the Social Democratic 
party, as a whole, stood firmly against the entire conciliar sys- 
tem, and admitted the validity and usefulness of only the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaften. Political pressure of the Independents 
and the Trade Unions soon forced the Scheidemann cabinet to 
abandon this viewpoint, and, in the end, the conciliar principle, 
much weakened in its application by the amendments suggested 
by the various parties, received its sanction in the Constitution. 

As finally incorporated into the Constitution,® the principle 
of conciliar organization of wage workers and salaried em- 
ployees together with employers on terms of complete equality, 
is recognized. The purpose of the councils is to regulate wages, 
working conditions, and the entire economic development of 
the productive forces. Recognition of the legitimacy of organi- 
zations on each side and of the binding effect of agreements 
between them is expressly stipulated. Two phases of the con- 

1 Issued December 23, 1918. 

2 1, e., the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils. 

8 Art. 165. 
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ciliar organization are then set forth, first, that of workers' 
councils, representing the wage earners and salaried employees, 
organized locally in factories, districts, regions (denominated 
‘^economic areas"), and finally into a single national body, 
called the National Workers' Council. Second, the district, 
and national bodies, when assembled together with representa- 
tives of the employers and other interested classes, constitute a 
National Economic Council, entrusted with joint performance 
of economic tasks and cooperation in the execution of measures 
of socialization. To safeguard these economic councils from 
the dominance of any one class, it is provided that they shall 
be so constituted that all substantial vocational groups are rep- 
resented therein, according to their social and economic im- 
portance. 

The BeicJiswirtschaftsrat or National Economic Council thus 
created is endowed not only with economic functions, but also 
with supervisory and administrative functions over industries 
undergoing regional or national socialization. Such organiza- 
tions as cooperative societies may also voluntarily submit them- 
selves to this type of economic control. Lastly, the Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat is endowed with suflScient political power to place 
it on a parity with the Reichsrat in matters of legislation. 
Drafts of laws of fundamental importance relating to social 
and economic policy, before introduction into the Reichstag, 
must be submitted by the Cabinet to the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
for consideration, and that body also has the power to initiate 
legislation in the Reichstag. If the Cabinet does not approve 
the Council's measures, it must submit them to the Reichstag 
with the reasons for its dissent. In afay event, the Council may 
introduce a bill directly into the Reichstag through one of its 
members. 

The functions of the Councils, the limitations on their au- 
thority, and their relationship to other autonomous bodies, were 
all left to be defined by national law. By postponing the ap- 
plication of the principle of conciliar government in economic 
affairs, the Assembly permitted the elaboration of the project 
at a time when political conditions were more settled than dur- 
incr its sessions at Weimar. After the ratification of the 
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Treaty of Versailles, however, the Cabinet declared that the 
symmetrical organization of autonomous economic bodies was 
an urgent necessity, and forthwith introduced a bill to give 
the shop Councils legal status, lest their anomalous position en- 
danger their development. This settled the dispute, then ex- 
tant, as to whether the economic organization should begin from 
above downwards, or should be built from the bottom up. 

The project submitted by the Cabinet looked to the expansion 
of the powers theretofore given to committees of workmen and 
salaried employees, and was thoroughly in accord with the trade 
union ideals of evolutionary development. Prom the em- 
ployers there immediately rose strong objection to any scheme 
which would admit of democratic control, however small, of 
any part of the processes of production or management. On 
the other hand, the advocates of the conciliar system, as the 
embodiment of both political and economic power, decried the 
equal participation of employer and employee in such a sys- 
tem and demanded conciliar bodies solely representative of la- 
bor, with unlimited power to control both production and man- 
agement. 

As finally enacted, on February 4, 1920, the law provides a 
supple mechanism for the representation of the workers. All 
workers, over eighteen years of age, regardless of sex, are elec- 
tors, and all workers over twenty-four who have been engaged 
in the industry at least three years and in the local factory 
for at least six months are, if past the apprentice stage, eligible 
to membership on the councils, as honorary officials without 
pay. 

The forms which the Factory Councils may take are varied. 
There may be, in very small shops employing less than twenty 
workers, a shop steward, or Ohmann, elected by the workers as 
their representative. Where both salaried workers and wage 
earners are found in the same factory in sufficient numbers, 
they organize separate councils and jointly constitute a Factory 
Committee in proportion to their respective numbers. Where 
large allied industrial plants are found in a limited area, a 
General Factory Workers^ Council for all the plants may be 
formed by the request of the individual councils either to 
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cooperate with them or to replace them altogether. The last 
element in the conciliar organization is the Factory Assembly 
of all the workers, which is convoked by the Factory Council 
president on the demand of either the employer or one-fourth 
of the employees. 

The powers of the Factory Workers’ Councils extend to the su- 
pervision of the execution of wage contracts, of conditions of 
work in the various plants, and to the furthering of workers’ wel- 
fare agencies, pension funds, etc. They are given the power to 
fix wages, in cooperation with the employers, so long as the agree- 
ments reached do not violate the principles of trade union or- 
ganization. They are given a measure of supervision in re- 
gard to the hiring of new workers, for, although, in principle, 
the freedom of the employer in this respect has suffered no 
diminution, in cases of discharge the employee may appeal to 
the council to maintain his rights. Failing agreement between 
the council and the employer under such circumstances, ap- 
peal is made to an arbitration committee if the discharge ap- 
pears to have been without cause, or due to violation by the 
employer of the labor contract, or due to the political, military, 
or religious affiliations of the worker. 

In essence, the function of the councils is one of conciliation 
and harmonization of the ideals of the workers and the em- 
ployers, with a view to increasing thereby the technical effi- 
ciency of production. This goal is attained by the participa- 
tion of the worker, as already indicated, in the determination 
of the conditions regarding his employment and welfare. In 
addition, there is the much more important field of participa- 
tion in the management of the industry, the assumption of 
democratic control. It is in this particular field that the in- 
stitution of Workers’ Councils has made distinct progress. 

A necessary counterpart to the knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding employment is the acquisition of knowledge of the 
conditions prevailing in the industry. This the Factory Coun- 
cils Law aims to supply by providing that the employer shall 
furnish the Factory Councils with all necessary records of the 
economic aspects of the factory’s activity. Quarterly reports 
by the employer as to the trade situation, the progress of the 
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factory, its output and the probable future developments of its 
activity are required by the law, while annual reports of loss 
and gain must be submitted to the workers. It would appear 
that no essential economic information can be withheld from 
the workers if they call for it, unless and until judicial bodies 
determine otherwise. 

In addition, it is provided that delegates from the Factory 
Councils shall be accorded a voice in the meetings of admin- 
istrative councils, where such exist. The Cabinet ^s proposal to 
grant them equal powers with the other members of adminis- 
trative councils was rejected by the Reichstag, hence the meas- 
ure of direct administrative control by the Factory Councils is 
decidedly circumscribed, and amounts in practice to little more 
than a deliberative part. It does mark, however, a step from 
mere codeliberation towards the ultimate goal of codecision in 
the management of industry. 

In actual operation, the Factory Workers’ Councils have ex- 
hibited certain very important tendencies. Instead of veering 
toward Sovietism, the ideal of the Communists and Independent 
Socialists, the conciliar structure has played into the hands of 
the trade union movement, which has reaped practically all the 
benefits from its institution. Since the Councils were to give 
precedence in their actions to the agreements previously reached 
between employers and the trade unions, the dominating im- 
pulses in their activity have continued to emanate from trade 
union sources. Thus insured against any activity that might 
militate against their privileged position, the trade unions have 
not hesitated to accord their moral and financial support to the 
conciliar system, which is in reality enhancing their own power. 

A further brake against illicit activity on the part of the 
councils is found in the explicit reservation to the government 
of any powers in connection with socialization. Very naturally, 
it has been the endeavor of the State, in effecting any socializa- 
tion measures, to undertake them integrally and not sporadi- 
cally, as would have followed from any immediate conciliar ac- 
tion along such lines. Thus the conciliar system has been de- 
prived, in practice, of any communistic and socialistic tendencies, 
and has, without being emasculated, been permitted to adjust 
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itself to the fluid conditions of industry operating in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. In connection with the widespread educa- 
tional movement among the laboring classes in Germany, the 
conciliar system assumes an importance hitherto unanticipated. 
With the raising of the intellectual level of the workers and 
their acquisition of the capacity for industrial autonomy by 
these means, far greater consequences in the way of increased 
democratic control and intelligent management may be ex- 
pected. Such seems to be the immediate effect of the institu- 
tion of the councils. 

The introduction of the conciliar system halted with the in- 
stitution of the Workers’ Councils in the factories, and the 
scheme of organization upwards proved too cumbersome to be 
undertaken at the time. However, the government did not 
despair of completing the economic organization already be- 
gun, and reverted to the plan of organization downwards, in 
constituting forthwith the Reichswirtschaftsrat on a provisional 
basis with a membership of 326. The only difference between 
the council, as now constituted, and the definitive body lies in 
the inability of members at present to submit bills in person 
to the Reichstag. This right of initiative which the Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat shares with the Reichsrat has led to considerable 
speculation as to the utility of the latter body. If both have 
merely advisory capacities and are not indispensable to the 
enactment of legislation, it would seem that one or the other 
body must presently be found superfluous. The growing ten- 
dency of centralization in the Reich is consistently encroaching 
upon the. limited rights still accorded the Lander in the 
Reichsrat, while, on the other hand, the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
has assembled a great variety of exceptional talent among its 
members. If, therefore, an expert advisory body is desired in 
legislative matters, the Reichswirtschaftsrat will undoubtedly 
assume preeminence and leave the Reichsrat an impotent body 
If, on the other hand, the National Economic Council becomes a 
political body, and represents political parties instead of indus- 
trial groups, its advisory capacity will have little value. As a 
third chamber, it would undoubtedly hamper the workings of 
parliamentary government and possibly end in the reduction of 
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Parliament to a unicameral body. So long, however, as its 
members display unusual ability and talent, and are able to 
remain aloof from the intrigues of party politics, the National 
Economic Council is destined to play an important part in the 
economic restoration of Gennany. 

Socialization 

The revolution brought into power overnight the parties 
which had been urging the adoption of Socialism for over half 
a century. The German Social Democratic Party, organized 
by Karl Marx, Wilhelm Liebknecht and Lassalle, had been the 
steady advocate of socialism since the legitimacy of its existence 
was recognized on the accession of William II. Though quar- 
rels existed within the party before the World War as to the 
methods for arriving at Socialism, it was the goal toward which 
all factions in the party were pledged to work. When, there- 
fore, the victory for which all sections of the party strove ac- 
tually arrived, the method of inaugurating the new regime of 
socialism became the critical problem. It has already been 
pointed out that the Independent Socialists and the Majority 
Socialists split over the question as to whether the social or 
the political revolution should be given precedence and that 
the majority awaited the mandate of the Constituent Assem- 
bly to pronounce definitely on the form of government. In 
addition, that body was to decide as to the extent of socialization 
which should be undertaken by the Keich. Once in power, the 
Social Democratic party realized all too keenly the responsibility 
it had assumed in pledging itself to the realization of socializa- 
tion, and in the Weimar Assembly it looked upon complete, im- 
mediate socialization with considerable trepidation. In point of 
fact, the advocates of socialization were divided among them- 
selves as to the exact content of the concept. 

The principle of collective ownership of the instruments of 
production ranks among the oldest tenets of socialism, but the 
immediate means of realizing such collective ownership or col- 
lective economy (Oemeinwirtschaft) has meant varying things 
to eminent socialist leaders, who have approached the settle- 
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merit with a capitalistic organization of society from different 
angles. It is obvious that the assumption of complete control 
of the German economic machine by the proletariat would have 
produced complete chaos after the depletion of the nation ^s 
resources in war-time; hence the conciliar organization of the 
country for both economic and political purposes — ^the Spar- 
tacist solution — ^was rejected by the parliamentary leaders of 
the Social Democratic Party. Apart from the appointing of a 
committee of experts headed by Karl Kautsky, the People’s 
Commissaries did nothing towards arriving at a solution of the 
problem of socialization. When the Independent Socialist mem- 
bers left the cabinet at the end of December, 1918, a solution 
seemed farther off than ever, and the overthrow of Spartacism 
by armed force eliminated any possible endeavor to effect so- 
cialization overnight. 

With the meeting of the Weimar Assembly and the or- 
ganization of the provisional Government on a constitutional 
basis, the question of socialization came up for debate both in 
the cabinet and in the Assembly itself. The influence of the 
latter body went toward the incorporation of certain funda- 
mental principles into the Constitution, whereas the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet for political developments led it to adopt 
policies determined more by their immediate political effect than 
by their economic results. While the phrasing of the Consti- 
tution was being debated by the Assembly, the Cabinet found 
itself under the compulsion of meeting the demands of a hun- 
gry, striking populace. In consequence, two important laws 
were, passed on March 23, 1919, the first outlining the forms 
for socialization and the conditions for operation of socialized 
industries, and the second specifically applying these general 
principles to the coal industry. Subsequent laws of April 29, 
and December 31, 1919, applied the fundamental principles to 
the potash and electrical industries. 

This rough and ready action, forced upon the Cabinet by 
popular unrest, led to the resignation of the Committee on 
Socialization, whose work was thus infringed upon by political 
necessity. Similarly, the timidity of the Cabinet in its actual 
measures, its fear of going too far or too rapidly in its socializa- 
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tion program, led to the rejection of the more drastic proposals 
of Wissell, then Minister of Public Economy, and to his resig- 
nation. In lieu of comprehensive, coordinated measures for the 
transformation of the existing economic order, Wissell held, 
the Cabinet was of necessity forced to issue fragmentary, com- 
promise measures which could not be thoroughly elfective. This 
operated to substitute mere State Capitalism for the private 
capitalism under which industry had previously been operating, 
and simply exchanged, in his opinion, one exploiter for another. 

The Cabinet took the view that economic development was 
not uniform, and that industries could be socialized only as 
their organization or development had ‘‘matured’^ sufficiently 
to enable them to be transformed integrally into socialized 
units. This, therefore, demanded continuous vigilance on the 
part of the Government, to determine when industries were 
sufficiently matured for socialization. The program of socializa- 
tion, under these circumstances, might have been postponed until 
normal economic conditions reasserted themselves, had not the 
political aftermath of the Kapp Putsch of March, 1920, forced 
the Government to agree to the reconvening of the Socializa- 
tion Committee. It was intrusted with the preparation of 
projects for immediate socialization of natural resources and 
power development industries, and a critical study of indus- 
tries already socialized was imposed upon it. Finally, it was 
ordered to make the recommendations it saw fit, as the result 
of its studies. 

Meanwhile the Weimar Constitution had laid down the broad 
principles governing the economic life of the nation, which, to- 
gether with the provisions creating the Economic Councils, com- 
plete the Economic Constitution. Like many other portions of 
the Constitution, it was the result of compromise, and its elab- 
oration produced, as far as possible, an economic consensus, to 
which the great majority of the Constituent Assembly sub- 
scribed. 

The regulation of economic life, according to the Constitu- 
tion,* must conform to the principles of justice, with the object 
of assuring humane conditions of life for all. Within these 
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limits the economic liberty of the individual, such as the free- 
dom of contract, right to inheritance, and to the fruits of intel- 
lectual labor, is guaranteed. Legal compulsion against the in- 
dividual is, therefore, permissible only for safeguarding the 
common welfare. When the relation of the individual to prop- 
erty comes under discussion, the limitations on the nature and 
exercise of the rights of private property are carefully outlined, 
and left to be filled in by law. Expropriation can take place 
only through due process of law and only for the benefit of 
the community, with just compensation, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law. The expropriation of landed property for com- 
munity benefit is to be undertaken whenever necessary to pre- 
vent its misuse. Cultivation and utilization of the soil is re- 
garded as a prime duty of the owner to the community. In- 
crease of land values arising fortuitously, and not through the 
application of capital or labor thereto, is regarded as belonging 
to the community as a whole. In anticipation of the early so- 
cialization of mining industries, it is provided that all mineral 
resources and all economically useful forces of nature are sub- 
ject to statfe control. 

Labor is assured special protection by the Constitution.® 
Uniform labor laws, equal to a minimum to be set by interna- 
tional action, are promised, and the Reich commits itself to 
the furtherance of international social and labor legislation. 
Comprehensive insurance schemes, in which the insured shall 
have predominant managing power, are further provided for, 
to safeguard public health, ability to work, motherhood, old 
age, and guard against accident and invalidity. The right of 
combination for the protection and promotion of labor and eco- 
nomic conditions is guaranteed against legal or other infringe- 
ment. 

In addition, a special guarantee against the oppression or 
exploitation of the independent agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial middle classes, whose welfare is to be fostered by 
legislation and administration, is laid down as a bulwark of 
bourgeois as well as of proletarian liberties. The significance 
of this bourgeois guarantee in an otherwise socialistic constitu- 

8 Arts. 157-164. — 
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tion cannot be overemphasized, as it is the fundamental provi- 
sion against a proletarian dictatorship. 

It is in Article 156 that the principles governing socializa- 
tion are laid down. The Reich may, by law, without impair- 
ment of the right to compensation and with a proper applica- 
tion of the regulations relating to expropriation, transfer to 
public ownership private business enterprises adapted for so- 
cialization. The Reich itself, the Lander, or the municipalities 
may take part in the management of business enterprises and 
associations, or secure a dominating influence in them in any 
other way. Furthermore, in case of urgent necessity, the Reich 
may, in the interests of collectivism, combine by law business 
enterprises and associations on the basis of administrative 
autonomy — a provision already noted in connection with the 
National Economic Council. The purpose of such combinations 
is to insure the cooperation of all producing elements, to give to 
employers and employees a share in the management, and to reg- 
ulate the production, preparation, distribution, utilization, and 
pecuniary valuation, as well as the import and export, of eco- 
nomic goods upon collectivistic principles. Provision is made. 
Anally, for the voluntary incorporation of cooperative societies 
of consumers and producers into the system of collectivism. 

The effect of Article 156 is to prescribe various means of 
socialization, or collective ownership, under the auspices of the 
Reich. Thus, in the first place, whole industries or private 
business enterprises may be taken over and run directly by the 
State. This has been termed ‘‘complete socialization,’’ and 
may be illustrated in the Reich’s control over the railroads, 
many of which it formerly owned, and some of which it has 
acquired by action of the Lander since the Weimar Constitu- 
tion went into effect. Although not commonly regarded as 
“socialized” enterprise, it is obvious that the railroads really 
fulfil this role in their present condition. 

By delegation of this authority, Lander or municipalities may 
share in management or actual ownership and control of sim- 
ilar enterprises. This procedure lends itself to either complete 
municipal ownership or only partial “socialization.” It is well 
known to students of municipal government that many public 
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service enterprises of an extremely varied character have in 
times past been taken over by the German municipalities and 
run as municipal enterprises. The constitutional provisions 
are, therefore, merely amplifications of the previously estab- 
lished practice. In the government project of a law of munic- 
ipalization, cities have been empowered to take over such pub- 
lic services as are thought necessary, subject to full indemnifi- 
cation. Thus, where municipal baths and theaters are con- 
ducted in addition to the ordinary heat, light, and water enter- 
prises, municipalization, either in whole or in part, of these 
industries is not an innovation or a radical departure from 
established practice. 

Since ‘‘complete socialization^’ requires, in essence, the appli- 
cation of the principles of public ovmership to the enterprise 
socialized, and since it has been the stated policy of the Gov- 
ernment to effect this socialization in integral units of indus- 
tries, it would appear that this step was wholly unprecedented. 
This is not, however, entirely the case, for the integration of 
industry, legally or otherwise, into huge cartels has been a con- 
spicuous, if not the outstanding, feature of German industrial 
organization for the last two decades. Therefore, the integra- 
tion and correlation of industries which were already taking 
place on such an extensive scale in pre-war days continue to 
obtain under the schemes of socialization now being undertaken 
by the Grcrman Government. All allied productive factors in 
an industry are, in so far as possible, incorporated in the so- 
cialization scheme, to enable production to be maintained under 
the most efficient conditions. Thus the form of “trust” organi- 
zation, familiar under a capitalist regime, bids fair to be kept 
under the caption of a socialist cartel in the new collective 
economy. 

It is dif&cult on the one hand to see the borderline between 
private organization and private management in which the 
workers’ council and district economic council, and the Arbeits- 
gemeinschaften all have control, and on the other hand the 
partially socialized enterprise in which private hands keep 
a fair degree of management and control. Still harder is it 
to find the borderline between simnle nrivate organization 
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with its conciliar appanages and the nationalization of indus- 
try into public service corporations collectively managed as 
‘‘autonomous bodies/’ It would appear that the provisions 
of Article 156 envisage a flexible application of the prin- 
ciple of public ownership to all kinds of enterprises, so that, 
from the small private shop with few workers, in which em- 
ployees have a small share in management, and where a munici- 
pality shares in ownership, to the gigantic coal industry, with 
its full accompaniment of Workers’, Economic, and National Coal 
Councils, there are many indistinguishable steps of transition. 
Two broad underlying principles may be found in any of the 
manifold forms which the collective economy may assume : 
(1) The application of the net proceeds of the enterprise to the 
community’s betterment; and (2) the participation, in greater or 
lesser degree, of members of that community in both manage- 
ment and proceeds. 

The form and structure which socialization has taken in those 
industries thus far placed under collective ownership varies. 
The coal industry, the first to be socialized,® was given three 
main organs, a Colliers’ Association in each of the eleven dis- 
tricts into which the Reich was divided, a National Coal Asso- 
ciation and a National Coal Council. The colliers’ associations 
are formed by mine owners, either voluntarily or under govern- 
mental compulsion, and are required to have administrative 
councils in which the workers are represented. The same 
organization applies to coke and coal-gas producers. Collec- 
tively, these colliers’ associations and the States owning mines 
directly form the National Coal Association, which likewise has 
an administrative council. 

The National Coal Council, composed of sixty members, rep- 
resenting all the parties interested in coal production and con- 
sumption, is the guiding body in the whole enterprise. To its 
committees are intrusted the care of the construction of mines, 
the utilization of combustibles and the social conditions prev- 
alent among miners. The entire expense of its activities is 
borne by the colliers, through their Associations. The Colliers 
are given only discretionary authority in the application of 

« Bv the law of March 23. 1919. 
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the general principles laid down by the National Coal Council 
and the National Coal Association. Their associations there- 
fore are purely administrative bodies. The National Coal Asso- 
ciation is put in charge of the general execution of the policies 
formulated by the National Coal Council. Its main tasks in- 
clude price fixing, authority to export and import coal — a very 
important matter in view of coal reparations — and the insur- 
ing of equal treatment to all consumers. The National Coal 
Council is the policy-making body, supervising the organiza- 
tion of the subordinate bodies, endeavoring to systematize and 
render efficient coal production, and directing, in general, the 
coal industry. It is empowered to collect all necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the state of the industry and its committees 
prepare technical reports on which it passes. In brief, the 
National Coal Council is the keystone of the structure. 

In practice, the workings of this system have not been an 
unqualified success, as the complexity of the structure created, 
together with the power reserved to the Ministry of Public 
Economy to alter the decisions of both the National Coal Coun- 
cil and the National Coal Association, gave no finality to the 
action of any one organ. Accordingly, in May, 1920, an ar- 
rangement was made to procure collaboration between the 
Council and the National Coal Association through a Grand 
Committee of the former. The Council itself was to be the ulti- 
mate deciding factor in case of inability of the committee to 
agree with the National Coal Association. It appears to be 
recognized that the existing arrangement is but transitory, and 
that a newer and more centralized organization, vesting the 
power of decisive action in the hands of some small executive 
committee of the National Coal Council, will take the place of 
the present cumbersome arrangement. 

A demand for the abolition of the National Coal Association 
has also arisen, but no plan of organization to take its place 
has as yet been adopted. Opinion in Germany meanwhile fluc- 
tuates between the desire for immediate and complete nation- 
alization, on the one hand, and the retention of private owner- 
ship, in theory, without any possibility of profit accruing to the 
mineowners. What the ultimate form of organization of the 
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various branches of the industry will be, and what their powers 
will amount to, is as yet a matter of speculation. It does not 
appear that the rapid socialization of all industries is to be ex- 
pected in the very near future, unless a radical change in the 
composition of parties, or a radical alteration of Government 
policy occurs. For the present, at least, Germany will tread 
(the paths of wholesale socialization with caution. 
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Political Parties Under the Republic 

It is a characteristic of Parliamentary governments that their 
constitutions rarely, if ever, take into account the existence of 
parties. In many cases they are unknown to the Constitution, 
though they may be indispensable to its effective operation. 

In Germany, for the most part, political parties have not 
had a real opportunity to prove their worth. Under the old 
regime, it is true, political parties of every shade of opinion 
were found in the Reichstag from the extreme Junker Con- 
servatives on the Right to the irreconcilable Socialists on the 
Left, but their function, in a body politically impotent, was 
relatively unimportant. A party majority, at most, secured a 
chairmanship, but though the Social Democrats possessed 
a greater numerical quota than any other group in the 
old Reichstag on the eve of the war, the other parties refused 
to permit the chairmanship of that body to fall to a Socialist, 
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and the ofiSce went to a compromise candidate of another party. 
Only in the limited period before the Revolution, when the 
Government of Prince Maximilian assumed the vestments 
of ministerial responsibility, was any political power effectively 
within the reach of the House, yet even then no Parliament 
could exercise a decisive influence on issues that were being 
decided by mass movements and military defeats. 

It was in consequence of the Revolution, therefore, that po- 
litical parties for the first time acquired effective political au- 
thority, yet it was not until the meeting of the Constituent 
that they possessed the legal instruments for exercising their 
pressure on Government policies. Long before the elections 
to the Constituent, the old party lines were shattered, 
and with the passing of the old regime, the old party pro- 
grams and nomenclature had to be discarded. Thus it was 
only a fortnight after the revolution had been consummated 
that the new party organizations crystallized and the new party 
labels were put forward, each with the appearance of democracy 
emblazoned upon it. In the campaign preceding the election 
to the Constituent, as again in the Reichstag electoral campaign 
of 1920, the parties set forth their programs and nominated 
their candidates, seeking by all the legitimate means of action 
to influence the newly enfranchised electorate, the sovereign 
German people. 

It was to be expected that in a country where class feeling 
was so bitter, where the rumble of Social Revolution could be 
heard, party groupings would assume a class character, but, in 
addition, the century-old religious alignments made themselves 
felt. In consequence, the party groups that emerged from the 
Revolution can be said to be based either on economic or racial 
or class issues or any combination of the three. 

To begin with, the supporters of the old regime appeared 
under the escutcheon of the German National PeopWs Party, 
as supporters of the Federal character of the Empire, of the 
hegemony of Prussia, of the Divine Right of Kings, of the 
restoration of the old regime, and of the maintenance of a 
Lutheran State Church. The glories of the Hohenzollem Em- 
pire unforgotten, the members of this party became the deter- 
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mined antagonists of the republican regime, and blamed the 
loss of the war, the breakdown of morale, not on the armies of 
the Allied Governments or the effects of the blockade, but on 
the underhanded machinations of revolutionary Socialism and 
weak-kneed Clericalism. Finally, the party was avowedly anti- 
Semitic and, on account of the racial constitution of the German 
Democratic Party, to which certain capitalist elements had 
rallied regardless of racial or religious lines, opposed the lat- 
ter vehemently. Militarist, intolerant, reactionary — such was 
the National People’s Party. 

A close kinsman of the German Nationalists was the German 
People* $ Party, As a successor to tlie Free Conservatives and 
the bourgeois Economic Union, it took a very moderate stand 
in regard to the form of Government, pleading neither for a 
restoration of the monarchy, nor openly allying itself with 
Republicanism. If the National People’s Party found its sup- 
port in the landed nobility, the army, and the State Church, 
no less did the German People’s Party seek the support of the 
industrial magnates, the bourgeois conservative press, and the 
lesser lights of the army. Similarly Nationalist, it opposed So- 
cialism ruthlessly and was equally as anti-Semitic as the Na- 
tional People’s Party. The difference in nomenclature alone 
served to distinguish those avowedly monarchist in sympathy 
from those who could reconcile themselves to parliamentary 
Republicanism. 

The successor of the former Clerical, Center Party was the 
Christian People* s Party, whose republicanism was donned in 
opposition to the monarchism of the Nationalists, and whose 
program, as ever, remained Clerical. Seeking to model the Re- 
public on bases that would guard childhood from evil and per- 
mit freedom of religious instruction in the schools, it sought 
to make its strength felt against both monarchism and Social- 
ism, and to commit itself strongly to the idea of a League of 
Nations, of which its chief leader, Mathias Erzberger, was a 
prominent advocate. Its social policies were necessarily broad, 
to catch the votes of the enfranchised proletarian women, in 
whose ranks it expected to find its strongest support. Thus 
the Christian People’s Party came back into the political field, 
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after the Revolution, with merely a change of name and not of 
policy. Always an opportunist party, it sought for itself the 
role of mediator between the opposing camps of capitalists and 
socialists, endeavoring thereby to obtain all the possible spoils for 
its own benefit. With shrewder sense than the French Clericals 
under the Third Republic, the party at once professed its con- 
version to Republicanism and has since that time steadfastly 
held to it. There has been no endeavor to trifle with the ideals 
of democracy, but the party has adopted them with as much 
grace as possible. 

The party which most resembled a typical parliamentary Lib- 
eral group was the German Democratic Party, the successor to 
the Progressives and the Radical Liberals. Composed of the 
leading intellectuals of Germany, whether of noble or humble 
origin, of Protestant or Jewish faith, the Democratic Party 
gathered to itself the genuine republicans and believers in par- 
liamentary democracy. As an essentially non-religious party, 
it stood for the purest concepts of democracy, unentangled with 
either capitalist tactics or proletarian sycophancy. The party 
was immensely influential in the formative period of republican 
institutions due to the dominant personality of Hugo Preuss, the 
chief exponent of its doctrines and projects. In its composi- 
tion — the intellectuals — the Democratic Party found at once 
the source of its greatest strength and its greatest weakness, in 
that its appeal reached groups of tremendous influence and im- 
portance, but gained little support from the masses of working- 
men and women who were more attracted by the appeals of the 
Social Democratic Party, 

The Social Democratic Party was responsible for bringing 
about the Revolution. In this, the culminating act of its long 
serfdom under the Imperial regime, it had realized its hopes 
of dominance. It was for the moment the sole force with any 
definite program and power to execute it. In its commanding 
position it was able to decree what it willed and have the will 
of its representatives — ^the People’s Commissaries — carried im- 
mediately into effect as law. Yet its training in the school 
of parliamentarism had made its republicanism, its democracy, 
its socialism, all the work of political majorities, and the 
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party found itself bound by its practices under the old regime, 
when it was seeking for power, to accept the doctrines 
of majority rule as the leading tenets in its constitutional and 
social program. 

With the administration of a bankrupt and defeated Empire 
on its hands, the Party was placed on its mettle and demanded 
the support of all who believed in the Eepublic, in the freeing 
of the working classes, and in a peace of justice. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the crises which had confronted the Social 
Democratic Party in the Eeichstag during the war had operated 
to tear it asunder and undo the unifying work that the leaders 
of its earlier divisions had consummated when the party came 
under Bismarck’s fire. With the Independent Socialists op- 
posing them, and looking to Moscow for their policies, the Social 
Democrats faced enemies not only in the ranks of the bourgeois, 
but also among the proletariat. 

The position of the Independent Socialists was cruelly clear. 
In their intransigeance, they refused to act in solidarity with 
the bourgeois parties or submit to the will of a bourgeois ma- 
jority. Definitely repudiating the policy of the majority, they 
sought to place the social revolution before the political one, 
and thought the time ripe for direct action. In this they both 
lent to, and received aid from, Spartacism. 

The irreconcilables forming the Spartacus group, headed by 
Karl Liebknecht, had lost, in the hour of victory, the sense of 
realities, and determined upon a forceful coup d’etat to ac- 
complish, in a flourish, the advent of the Communist Inter- 
national State. As advocates of open violence and class war- 
fare, they dared not conform to the means chosen by Parlia- 
mentarism to eflTect its will. For them there could be no Con- 
stituent Assembly; for them there could be only the arming of 
the proletariat, and the contest from behind barricades. Thus 
the genuinely communist element in Germany either refrained 
from participating in the elections to the Constituent, or else 
voted with the Independent Socialists against the policy of 
majority rule for which the Social Democrats stood. 

The result of the Constituent Elections is a commonplace. 
Power fell to no one hand, and thereby made a course of com- 
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promises necessary and the formation of a coalition indispen- 
sable. This being the case, it fell to the Social Democrats to 
take the initiative and to form, with the aid of the Center 
and Democratic Parties, a common bloc in defense of Repub- 
lican ideals. It was this bloc, in support of the Scheidemann 
Cabinet, that molded for Germany her republican constitution 
and set therein the rudiments of the conciliar system already 
described. This achievement, in the face of opposition both at 
home and abroad, will always be considered by the student of 
politics as a remarkable performance, and one worthy of study 
and emulation by statesmen. 

The coalition formed at Weimar for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the Republic on a constitutional basis was broken by the 
Treaty of Versailles. The ministry of Scheidemann had set 
forth its commitments as to foreign policy in no uncertain 
terms, and Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, as Foreign Minister, 
fought against the peace terms laid down by the Allied and 
Associated Governments with a reasonable degree of skill. 
Finding that his policy was of no avail in ameliorating the con- 
ditions of the Peace Treaty, he resigned on the eve of the final 
signature, and his resignation was the signal for the retirement 
of Scheidemann as well. 

The debates at Weimar over the acceptance of the Treaty of 
Versailles aroused the most bitter feelings and elicited state- 
ments from the conservative parties that breathed forth threat- 
enings and slaughter. The National People's Party and the 
People's Party alike regarded the treaty as a surrender of na- 
tional honor; the Democratic Party, after a caucus, decided 
that it must withdraw from the Government coalition, and the 
brunt of accepting responsibility for the treaty fell upon the 
Christian People's Party and the Social Democrats. 

To form a new Cabinet that must traverse this Via Dolorosa, 
Gustav Bauer was summoned by President Ebert, and the new 
coalition in support of the treaty was formed of Socialists and 
Clericals, but not before the latter had extorted from their 
colleagues in the coalition a pledge to permit denominational 
schools and religious instruction to be established as a part of 
the educational system. Even in the hour of national ad- 
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versity and distress, the Christian People ^s Party bargained the 
fate of the Reich for its own clerical interests. There being no 
choice left in the matter, Bauer and his party yielded and the 
new cabinet was composed of approximately equal numbers of 
Centrists and Socialists. Thus constituted, the Cabinet signed 
the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, and returned to the 
task of Constitution making. 

The proclamation of the Weimar Constitution, the transfer 
of the seat of Government back to Berlin, the active preparation 
for further socialization, the reconvoking of the Reichstag, and 
the completion of legislation in fulfilment of the peace treaty 
occupied the time of the Bauer Cabinet during the summer 
and fall of 1919. In September, the Democrats, whose color- 
less neutrality could no longer be maintained in the face of 
renewed monarchist demonstrations, returned to the coalition 
and strengthened the precarious foundation on which the gov- 
ernment then rested. 

With the passing of the winter of 1919-1920 and the entry 
into force of the Treaty of Versailles^ a demand for the speedy 
calling of elections for the Reichstag arose from both extremes. 
The reactionaries hoped to profit by forcing a general election 
before the Government was prepared to submit its achieve- 
ments to popular review; the Independent Socialists hoped to 
gain at the expense of the Social Democrats. Thus propaganda 
for the calling of elections was pressed upon the government, 
and Hindenburg was put forward as a Presidential candidate. 

At the same time, there came the Allied demand upon the 
Netherlands for the extradition of William II, a similar de- 
mand on the German Government for the handing over of 
war criminals to Allied tribunals, and a demand for the de- 
mobilization of further contingents of the German army. 
This made a profound impression upon the German national- 
ists, who strenuously resisted all three projects, and when the 
Government endeavored to dissolve certain reactionary con- 
tingents, like the Naval Brigade of Ehrhardt and the remnants 
of the Baltic Army of von der Goltz, they refused to disband. 

Monarchist leaders thought this an opportune time to act, 


1 January 10. 1920. 
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and on March 13, 1920, a coup d’etat was attempted by Gen- 
eral von Liittwitz and Dr. Wolfgang Kapp, with the aid of 
these monarchist military detachments. The constitutional 
Government fled from Berlin to Dresden and then to Stuttgart, 
where it hastily convoked the Reickstag and issued proclama- 
tions denouncing the Putsch^* as an enormous crime com- 
mitted by the Baltic pirates. Kapp, meanwhile, proclaimed 
himself Chancellor, made von Liittwitz Minister of Defense, and 
endeavored to organize a cabinet of reactionaries. 

The whole scheme was abortive, and the Nationalist parties 
declined, as did the army authorities, to have any dealings with 
either Kapp or Liittwitz. In addition, the working classes 
throughout Germany regarded the coup as as endeavor to re- 
turn to the old regime and suppress their liberties; hence, in 
response to the urgings of the Socialist members of the coali- 
tion, they instituted a general strike. It succeeded in paralyz- 
ing all industry and transportation, and after a brief tenure of 
four days Kapp fell and fled ultimately to Sweden. The effect 
of the coup was to weaken the prestige of the Government, to 
necessitate a change of cabinet, and to hasten the elections to 
the new Reichstag. All thought of a presidential election at 
the same time was discarded. 

On its return to Berlin, the Bauer Cabinet resigned and 
Hermann Miiller, then foreign minister, took over the Chan- 
cellorship and rid the cabinet of Noske (Minister of Defense), 
whose tactics had aroused both the Independents and the Com- 
munists, and of Erzberger (Minister of Finance), whose finan- 
cial activities had greatly incensed the reactionaries. The dis- 
trust of the Government’s ability to deal with the monarchist 
reaction led to numerous Communist revolts, particularly in 
the mining region of the Ruhr, where an attempt was made by 
the striking miners to proclaim a Soviet republic. 

In an endeavor to put down the uprising, Germany des- 
patched a number of troops into the unfortified region to the 
east of the Rhine, with the result that Prance at once occupied 
the towns opposite her zone of occupation as a guarantee for 
Germany’s good behavior. The impasse to which this precipi- 
tate action of France led was solved by the Allied conference 
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at San Remo, which prescribed the conditions for French with- 
drawal. The French withdrew in the middle of May, and the 
crisis was past. The National Assembly wound up its work on 
May 21, 1920, and active preparation for the Reichstag elec- 
tions began. 

The elections took place on June 6 and led to the popular 
repudiation of the Coalition, to enormous gains for the con- 
servative parties and the radical extremists. The Social Demo- 
crats felt the heaviest losses, since many votes that had gone 
to them in 1919 were in reality those of Independent Socialists, 
who now were considered a constitutional party and were not 
suspected of revolutionary tendencies. The Independent So- 
cialists therefore made the greatest gains at the expense of their 
Social Democratic comrades. The Democrats, who had in- 
curred the anti-Semitism of the Conservative parties, lost also 
to the People’s Party and the National People’s Party, which 
made remarkable gains, while the Center Party, though split 
into a Christian Federalist and a Bavarian group, in addition to 
its main body of supporters, really came out of the elections 
with little change in its aggregate strength. Once more, in the 
face of a weakened coalition, the Center Party held the bal- 
ance of Power. It was obvious that a new alignment of forces 
must come about, in response to the people’s verdict on the 
Socialist-Democratic-Center Coalition. 

Muller and his cabinet resigned, on learning the outcome of 
the elections, and it became obvious that the new alignment 
must include the more conservative parties. By the end of 
June, Konstantin Fehrenbach, a veteran Centrist, formed a 
new coalition which for the first time since the Revolution 
definitely excluded the Socialists. Power had passed into the 
hands of the parties on the Right and Center, and a new de- 
velopment of policy, both domestic and foreign, had begun. 

The outstanding figure in the Fehrenbach Coalition was Dr. 
Walter Simons, who held the portfolio of the Foreign Affairs. 
Easily the most able man in the cabinet, he conducted the first 
direct negotiations with the Allied Governments on Reparations, 
first at Spa and later at Brussels and London, and was suc- 
cessful in the long run in scaling down the amount of repara- 
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tions demanded, although the Allied Governments imposed ad- 
ditional ‘^sanctions'’ on Germany in the spring of 1921 in a 
futile endeavor to collect more reparations. The resumption of 
formal diplomatic relations with former enemy countries (ex- 
cept the United States), and the settlement of the various boun- 
dary questions by plebiscites all came within the period of the 
Fehrenbach-Simons ministry.^ 

In its internal policy, the Pehrenbach ministry departed con- 
siderably from the course of its predecessors. The last im- 
portant act of the Muller ministry had been the completion of 
the nationalization of railroads, and further schemes of sociali- 
zation were in prospect. But the finances of the Reich, taken 
from Erzberger's hands and placed in those of Dr. Joseph Wirth, 
were already in the process of reconstruction according to Cen- 
trist rather than Socialist models. The financial program of the 
Fehrenbach ministry was one of economy and involved the with- 
drawal of government subsidies from certain favored industries 
controlled during war-time, particularly from the ones supplying 
breadstuffs. The financial reforms now furthered by Wirth 
were the chief source of the strength of the Fehrenbach cab- 
inet. A policy of economic concentration and retrenchment — 
within the limits possible under the menace of reparation ar- 
rangements for control — ^was accordingly pursued and all at- 
tempts at further socialization ended. With the Social Demo- 
crats and Independent Socialists in opposition, no schemes for 
nationalization or socialization were to be expected, and the 
current of policy tended rather in the direction of Hugo Stinnes 
and the great industrialists than in that of continued social- 
ization. 

The subsequent course of political history in Germany has 
shown an increasing interrelationship between constitutional 
and international problems as concerns reparations. The neces- 
sity for regulating customs tariffs in agreement with the Rep- 
arations Commission or its experts, the control maintained over 
imports and exports, deliveries, bank issues, all the actions of 
the Government even remotely connected with reparations, 

2 The decision of the Allied Governments as to the Silesian boundary 
was postponed until October, 1921. 
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caused the Reparations Commission to assume a peculiarly sig- 
nificant and important part in the management of the internal 
financial and economic policies of the Government. 

As the Treaty of Versailles was directly responsible for the 
overthrow of the Scheidemann ministry, its reparations ap- 
panage was no less responsible for the retirement of Fehrenbach 
and Simons. What that Government flatly declared to be an 
impossible undertaking was demanded of Germany by the Al- 
lied Governments in May, 1921, and a new ministry headed by 
Wirth, composed of Democrats, Socialists, and Centrists, came 
into ofSce explicitly pledged to a ^‘policy of fulfilment.’’ That 
policy Wirth clung to with somewhat unjustifiable optimism, 
and pursued relentlessly until his fall in November, 1922, de- 
spite the rapid depreciation of currency and the continued rise 
of prices. Under such circumstances no amount of economic 
retrenchment could be expected to accomplish the impossible, 
and it presently became generally evident that a moratorium, 
or a change in the scheme of reparations payment was in- 
evitable.^ 

Among the other problems confronting the German Govern- 
ment after the accession of Fehrenbach, that of the disarming 
of communists, bourgeoisie, and royalists was the most difficult. 
Covert acquisition of arms by the middle classes during 1919- 
1920, when general communist uprisings were feared, made it 
extremely difficult for the Government to obtain possession of 
the arms secretly kept by private citizens for their own de- 
fense. Nevertheless, under the terms of a law for the disarma- 

3 Despite the general consensus among the Allied Powers that a new 
basis for a reparations settlement must be sought, no agreement could 
be reached by them as to the means of effecting payment. By the end of 
1922 France and Belgium, having grown extremely restive under the 
restraints imposed by Great Britain on their reparations demands, parted 
in policy with their wartime ally and instituted, on January 10, 1923, 
a new series of “sanctions” by the occupation of the greater portion 
of the Kuhr area. This action the German Government regarded as vio- 
lative of international law, hence it protested against the “invasion.” It 
would appear that the use of such territorial sanctions, however repre- 
hensible in practice, was entirely legal under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles, provided the unanimous consent of the Allied and Associated 
Powers was first obtained. In this instance, however, Great Britain ex- 
plicitly refused her consent, although pressure in another quarter, due to 
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ment of the civil population,^ over 2,000,000 rifles were con- 
fiscated and destroyed. 

Even more difficult was the disarming of the Bavarian 
Orgesch, an organization more royalist in its tendency. If Ba- 
varia had come close to communism in 1919, the political pen- 
dulum had gone to the other extreme by 1921, and the royalists 
found their chief rallying center in Bavaria. Hence it took 
unrelenting persistence on the part of the National Government 
to force Bavaria into compliance with the terms of disarma- 
ment. It appeared obvious by the end of 1921 that all danger 
of widespread communism in Germany was dead, and as Com- 
munism receded, the last vestige of excuse for a wholesale arm- 
ing of the middle classes paSvSed away. Thereafter such arma- 
ment could be used only to the detriment of the Republic by 
the monarchist groups. 

By the middle of 1922 communist disturbances were ma- 
terially on the decline, as one half of the Communist Party 
had accepted, at least temporarily, the paths of parliamentary 
agitation, grouping itself alongside the left wing of the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, who formally attached themselves to the 
Third Internationale of Moscow. The right wing of this party, 
disapproving of the extremist tendencies of the other branch, 
came closer and closer to the Social Democrats in policy and 
tactics till they fused in September, 1922, to form the Unified 
Social Democratic Party. The Christian People ^s Party opened 
its ranks to non-Catholics, while the People's Party tended, in- 
formally, to draw nearer to the coalition ; the Democratic Party 
remained practically unchanged. 

the defiant attitude of Turkey, prevented an open rupture between Britain 
and France. 

The effect of the occupation of the Ruhr was to cause a renewed depre- 
ciation of German currency, and a general weakening of the economic life 
of the country. In the Ruhr region the populace as a whole adopted a 
policy akin to that pursued by the Belgians under German occupation, 
while sabotage was increasingly practised by individuals against the oc- 
cupying authorities. Tlie renewed growth of communism in the region 
was manifested in bloody encounters between workmen and the authorities, 
civil or military, while in the non-occupied portions of Germany monarchist 
agitation grew increasingly menacing. Meanwhile the economic outcome 
of the French occupation remained extremely doubtful. 

♦ Passed July 31, 1920. 
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Only the Nationalists remained defiant, braggart, yet po- 
litically impotent. In consequence, with the aid of secret or- 
ganizations, they devoted themselves to a policy of political as- 
sassination. The use of assassination by frenzied and impotent 
minorities had been revived from desuetude in the beginning of 
1919, when Kurt Eisner, the Bavarian premier, fell a victim to a 
counter-revolutionary plot, but the use of widespread political 
assassination did not become menacing until June, 1922, despite 
the previous disappearance of Haase and Erzberger as the vic- 
tims of the Monarchist mafia. Then, with the sudden assassina- 
tion of Eathenau, and attempts on the life of Ebert, Scheide- 
mann, and Maximilian Harden, the brilliant journalist, the na- 
tion felt aroused against monarchism and rallied around Wirth 
in a campaign for the defense of the Republic. 

The passage of the law for the defense of the Republic was 
the fruition of this endeavor to bolster republicanism, and it 
appeared for a time that the desire of Wirth to strengthen the 
coalition immediately, by rallying the Independents^ Right 
wing and the People’s Party to the defense of the Republic, 
might be forthwith consummated. But in view of the strenu- 
ousness of the reparations crisis a compromise was reached, and 
the matter of strengthening the Coalition was left to the party 
conventions while the Reichstag was prorogued, to assemble 
again in the autumn. 

The fate of the Wirth ministry was decided in the interim. 
The party conventions produced platforms and programs which 
rendered utterly impossible that strengthening of the Coalition 
on which Wirth had staked his whole career. Most important 
among these party activities was the series of delicate negotia- 
tions between the Social Democrats and the Independent So- 
cialists, which finally led to their fusion on September 25, 1922. 
Thereafter the support of the party was lukewarm, as the Inde- 
pendents, though sobered by their wanderings in the political 
wilderness after their dalliance with Spartacism and Com- 
munism, could not bring themselves to cooperate wholeheartedly 
in a coalition of which the People’s Party was a member. Thus, 
after the Unified Party had managed to enact the important 
constitutional law extending the powers of Ebert for another 
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triennium, to avoid the imminent presidential election, Wirth 
lost the support of the entire group and was forced to resign. 

Since the Socialists were now in open opposition, it was to 
be anticipated that the new Cabinet would shift again to the 
Right as had that of Fehrenbach, in an attempt to rally the in- 
dustrialists behind it. The time had come, in the belief of 
Clerical and Conservative leaders, for a new ministry of ex- 
perts, non-partizan in character, to rehabilitate, politically and 
economically, the shattered fortunes of the Reich. The forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet under Wilhelm Cuno, preeminently a 
big business man, marked a renewed trend toward the entry 
into power of the industrial leaders. In its domestic policy 
the Cuno Cabinet pledged little more than an endeavor to 
ameliorate conditions after a reparations settlement ; in foreign 
affairs it held out every offer of cooperation alike toward 
Russia and England, hoping to find new markets in the East, 
and a relief from the burden of reparations in the West. In 
neither policy was it successful. 

After the French occupation of the Ruhr, the Cuno Cabinet, 
finding the nation wholehearted in its support of a policy of 
resistance, clung tenaciously to the hope that economic stagna- 
tion would ensue in the occupied areas, while financial infla- 
tion was deliberately pursued at home. Under such circum- 
stances the times seemed most inauspicious for any economic 
experimentation, any vital functioning of democratic insti- 
tutions, any return to political normalcy or national wellbeing. 
Nevertheless, despite the renewed clamor of the Monarchists on 
the one hand and the Communists on the other, there has been 
no question of the loyalty of the masses to the existing order, 
parliamentary Republicanism. The danger of a return to 
Monarchism, despite the royalist coteries in Munich, appears 
remote, and the spontaneous loyalty of the masses to the Re- 
public has been repeatedly made manifest. As regards Com- 
munism, the laboring classes, with the example of the economic 
disintegration of Russia before them, have repudiated the idea 
of a class dictatorship, while accepting, both in principle and 
in practice, the conciliar form of organization to which the 
Russian Revolution has given vitality. The feasibility of such 
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a type of organization in a time of economic chaos, and the pos- 
sibility of adapting purely representative bodies as efficient 
administrative agencies are still unsettled, or at least open to 
considerable question. 

It would appear from this survey of current political develop- 
ment in Germany that the tasks of the German democracy are 
by no means simple, that problems of an extremely complex 
character, both foreign and domestic, still stand unsolved, and 
that the path of the nation is apt to be a Via Dolorosa so long 
as economic sanctions and military occupations beset every 
ministry, whatever its political complexion. If, in the end, the 
German Reich collapses and undergoes partition or disintegra- 
tion, it will not be attributable to the nature of either its politi- 
cal or its economic constitution. 

Authob^s Note: Since this work has gone to press certain political 
developments have taken place which require mention. The policy of 
unlimited inflation, in which the Cuno Ministry indulged, lasted exactly 
eight months after the occupation of the Iluhr before it brought down the 
ministry on August 13, 1923. In the face of fierce attacks by the Com- 
munist deputies and a threat of want of confidence from the United So- 
cialist Party, Cuno resigned and was succeeded by the parliamentary 
leader of the People’s Party, Dr. Gustav Strcsemann, who was success- 
ful for the moment in forming ‘‘the Great Coalition” of the Socialist, 
Democratic, Clerical and People’s Parties — the cherished but inexecutable 
project of Wirth. Once in oflice, Stresemann was forced gradually to 
abandon the policy of resistance inaugurated by his predecessor, and sought 
to reach a parliamentary truce with the Socialists, in order to pursue a 
reconstructive policy much like that successfully attempted by Seipel in 
Austria. The greater strength of the Socialist groups in Germany pre- 
vented him, however, from accomplishing this, and after a futile endeavor 
to form a non-parliamentary cabinet, Stresemann returned (October 6, 
1923) to “the Great Coalition” and received in return from the Reichstag 
majority dictatorial powers wherewith to attempt to meet the pressing 
national emergency. 


SUMMABT 

The principal effects of the German Eevolution, as described 
in these pages, have been to substitute a democratically or- 
ganized republic for the oligarchic autocracy of the Hohen- 
zollem B^gime. The fundamental nature of the State has 
been altered. Germany to-day exists as a unitary state with 
large powers of local self-government as contrasted with the 
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imperfect federal union of sovereigns under the old regime. 
Power is to-day vested in the people, in whose hands lies the 
final word in legislation and administration. 

Politically, democracy has been achieved in Germany so far 
as the mere founding of the necessary institutions for its suc- 
cessful operation can avail; the adaptability of the people as a 
whole to the new political conditions may be questioned, but 
such a query is superfluous in view of the probable physical — 
not to say psychological — impossibility of returning to the old 
regime. Any return to pre-war conditions would be politically 
impossible, due to the republican nature of the new Lander 
created under the Weimar Constitution; furthermore, the utter 
docility of the German proletariat seems to have been shaken 
off. 

The new Constitution has striven to endow the German pop- 
ulace with every form of liberty, political and economic; it has 
introduced a new theory of social duties owed by the citizen, to 
which the masses of the population seem eager to conform. The 
general economic breakdown has operated to reduce to a com- 
mon standard of living the middle classes and the proletariat, 
so that economically the fortified caste position of the nobility, 
landed gentry, and the bureaucracy has been irretrievably 
ruined, and an economic democracy has been enforced on the 
hitherto privileged classes. Party alignments have altered, 
and the avowedly republican groups constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people. Thus the democratic influences 
have pervaded the social and political forms of organization. 

It is in the economic sphere, in the idea of an economic con- 
trol by the people through the various conciliar bodies, that 
the German people have made the most signal advance on a 
scientific basis. Building on preexisting foundations, and as- 
sembling in the higher conciliar bodies an array of unusually 
high talent, the conciliar structure anchored in the Weimar 
Constitution appears to rest on solid foundations, capable of 
systematic development. The old political structure of parlia- 
ments and courts and cabinets, familiar to every country in 
which constitutional government has been practiced, is in- 
corporated into the Constitution without perceptible change, 
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but the economic constitution and the bill of rights and duties 
is new. Therein the German Democracy has writ large its 
vision of a new social order, which may perhaps be realized 
when conditions return to normalcy. The attempts, thus far 
made, in the face of overwhelming economic obstacles, to re- 
model the social economy on collectivistic principles, have been 
thwarted largely by the fortuitous alignments of parties, so that 
no final judgment on the actual workings of socialization can 
as yet be made. 

All the devices by which a modern democracy seeks to af- 
ford the people the right to act directly, apart from repre- 
sentative bodies, by means of plebiscites, are incorporated in 
the new Constitution. It was inevitable that this should be 
so at a time when ‘^self-determination^^ was a captivating 
phrase for every restive minority, and when popular sanction, 
in this direct and simple manner, appeared to be the easiest 
solution for any controversy. Actually, no use has been made 
of these instruments of direct democracy, and even the or- 
dinary forms of Parliamentary responsibility have been fre- 
quently avoided by the introduction of the extra-legal party 
caucus to determine the fate of a ministry. This, too, is an in- 
escapable consequence of a coalition ministry, yet the caucus 
is an established institution among modern democracies, and 
its use in connection with a parliamentary republic is not in- 
appropriate. 

What of the future of the Reich? Will the Republic en- 
dure ? Will the existing regime become permanent ? The 
answer to these natural queries may perhaps best be given by 
way of a historical analogy, despite the risks with which all 
analogies are fraught: In 1870, when the French Empire fell 
and the Emperor was taken at Sedan, there arose a “vacancy 
of power.’' The group of ardent Republicans, faced by over- 
whelming defeat and invasion, were confronted with the choice 
between desperate resistance and subjection to the terms of an 
onerous peace. The latter course prevailed, even though civil 
war and barricade fighting in a famished capital between capi- 
talists and communists was the result. The Constituent was 

siiTnmonpfl. thons^h Alsace and Lorraine were not nermifted a 
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free choice in the matter. Hurriedly a provisional set of laws 
established a temporary Republic; the Monarchists overawed by 
their blustering the timid minority of Republicans. France, 
humiliated beyond description, forced to sign the ignominious 
peace of Frankfort, was made to pay an enormous indemnity, 
while armies of occupation stalked her lands . . . and yet the 
Republic survived. 

It would appear incredible that the wholeheartedly Republican 
majority of the people in the new German Reich — a republic 
arising under similar circumstances, faced with substantially 
the same problems of Communism and Monarchism and Mili- 
tarism, and humiliated by the burdens of an onerous peace — 
should fail to maintain their faith in the new-found democracy, 
and should permit a return to the monarchy. Only the strain on 
the economic structure of the Reich, the nature of the demands 
made on a Republican Government for ^ ^ fulfilment, ^ ’ for 
‘‘guarantees,’’ for “sanctions” for its conduct, can determine 
whether the Reich will collapse politically because of economic 
annihilation; otherwise, fundamentally, the German Republic is 
well-grounded. 
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Austria-Hungary: Generad Characteristics 

No correct understanding of the states which have arisen out 
of the ruins of the Habsburg Monarchy is possible without at 
least a background knowledge of the polyglot empire from which 
they sprung. It is traditional to speak of the Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy as a ‘‘museum of political curiosities/’ a “maze 
of dissident nationalities,” etc., terms more frequently those of 
reproach than of understanding. Suffice it to say, that the 
country over which the House of Habsburg held sway was a 
structure mi generis, in which the concept of Empire clashed, 
as in no other, with the principle of nationality. The lands 
over which the dynasty ruled had come into its possession in a 
variety of ways: by conquest, by the successful marriages of 
earlier monarchs, or by the election of some Habsburg to a va- 
cant throne. 
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The strategic importance of the Habsburg possessions lay 
in the fact that the Empire embraced the geographical area 
connecting Western Europe with the Southern and Eastern 
portion of that continent. Held together by pressure from 
without, rather than by internal cohesion, Austria-Hungary 
was the barrier between Western and Balkan civilization, the 
meeting point of Slavic, Germanic, Magyar, and Latin races and 
languages, and of the Orthodox, Uniate, Roman Catholic, and 
Reformed confessions. A feudal survival of medieval mo- 
narchical and political institutions, Austria-Hungary overlaid 
with a veneer of modern constitutionalism the varied traditions 
of national consciousness long submerged in its constituent 
parts. Though of recent origin as a Dual Monarchy, Austria- 
Hungary represented a historical development of national cul- 
tures of over a thousand years. 

Racial Composition of the Dual Monarchy 

Various racial elements entered into the composition of the 
Dual Monarchy. The principal races holding political power 
were, in Austria, the Germans, and in Hungary, the Magyars. 
In each half of the Monarchy there existed other racial con- 
stituents, whose fate was bound up, economically and politi- 
cally, with that of the races in ascendancy. 

In Austria, the Czechs presented the highest level of cul- 
ture of all the non-German races, due to the renaissance of 
Czech nationalism during the nineteenth century. Possessing 
a talent for political organization, the Czechs, with the Slovaks, 
constituted a distinct racial group, second in number to the 
Germans, incapable of amalgamation and actively asserting their 
national consciousness. The Poles, annexed to Austria in con- 
sequence of the partitions of Poland, formed a compact racial 
group in Galicia, and ranked next to the Czechs in numerical 
and cultural importance. East of the Poles, in Galicia, the 
Ruthenians, or Ukrainians, formed an important racial element 
closely affiliated in sympathies to the larger number of their 
kinsmen in Little Russia. To the south of the Germanic popu- 
lation of Austria were groups of unredeemed^’ Italians and 
about two million Jugoslavs — Slovenes and Croats. 
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In Hungary, besides the Magyars comprising half the popu- 
lation, there were Germans inhabiting the territory bordering 
on the Austrian crownlands, Slovaks bordering on Bohemia and 
Moravia, approximately three million Jugoslavs south of the 
Drave, and three million unredeemed Rumanians in Transylva- 
nia. Jointly held by the two halves of the monarchy were 
still more Jugoslavs in Bosnia and Herzegovina, along with 
a Moslem minority, the remnant of the days of Ottoman as- 
cendancy. 

All told, the Dual Monarchy contained within its confines 
several well-defined racial groups which, during the course of 
the nineteenth century, had awakened to national consciousness 
and were struggling either to maintain ascendancy or to de- 
mand autonomy or independence. In the Germanic population 
existed the nucleus for the formation of the Austrian Republic ; 
in the Northern Slavs, the basis for the Czechoslovak State 
and for a portion of the Polish and Ukrainian Republics; in 
the Southern Slavs (Jugoslavs), the constituent elements of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, The unredeemed Rumanians and 
Italians formed elements whose loyalty and political affiliation 
were with the states on which they bordered. 

Thus, united only by a common allegiance to the Emperor- 
King, the racial elements of the Dual Monarchy were kept 
together solely by the pressure exerted by foreign nations from 
without, and by the cohesive force of the Germanic and Magyar 
populations from within. In the words of Bismarck, Austria- 
Hungary was ‘‘a house of bad bricks kept together by an ex- 
cellent cement — ^the German (and Magyar) population. 

The Dual Monarchy and the House of Habsburg 

Regardless of its composition, Austria-Hungary was indeed 
a House, the House of Habsburg. With the House of Habs- 
burg the destinies of Austria and Hungary were inseparably 
bound up from the time they came into its control until the 
final dissolution of the monarchy in 1918. The role of the 
House of Habsburg as the unifier of Western Christendom 
through its control of the Holy Roman Empire endowed it, 
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as the Imperial House, with the attributes of dynastic authority 
and religious absolutism. Once Rudolph of Habsburg had 
received the crown of the Empire, the policy of dynastic ex- 
pansion — of Hausmacht — ^became Imperial also and the world- 
wide influence of the Empire, its interest in the whole of 
Western Christendom, made the influence of the House of 
Habsburg equally Imperial in character. 

The character of the Holy Roman Empire, on IKe other 
hand, served to impart to Habsburg policies an international, 
or rather a non-national, character, and the Habsburg Empire 
continued, throughout its course, to ignore or forget the in- 
fluence of nationality. Having come to power in an age that 
knew not nationality, its policy of Hausmacht concerned itself 
little with the racial character of new subjects, fortuitously or 
deliberately acquired ; in its expansion lines of language, race, or 
religion for a long time played no part. The lands of the 
Austrian Crown might be many, their inhabitants varied, yet 
so long as they owned allegiance to the Crown, the House of 
Habsburg was satisfied. 

The limits to Habsburg expansion were set preeminently by 
the rise of nationalism. It was Swiss nationalism that blocked 
the policy of the Habsburgs at Morgarten and Sempach ; it was 
Dutch nationalism that lost the Netherlands to the Austrian 
Crown; it was the Risorgimento that thwarted Habsburg con- 
trol of an awakened Italy ; it was German nationalism, seeking 
a closer union of the German States, that overthrew Austrian 
hegemony. In the end, it was the culmination of irrepressible 
nationalism of Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and Jugoslavs that 
brought about the disruption of the monarchy. Napoleon 
lighted the fires of nationalism in Italy and Illyria, which, 
though smouldering long in the stagnant atmosphere of reac- 
tion under Metternich, burst into flame in the conflagration of 
1848, and finally consumed the structure of the monarchy in 
the holocaust of the World War. Stronger than the ties of 
loyalty, of religion, of economic interest, the cultural atavism 
of subject races proved the undoing of the House of Habsburg. 

Expansion and growth, loss and contraction — these were the 
cycles through which the policy of Hausmacht was pursued. 
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If Switzerland was lost, the Lands of Saint Wenceslas^ Crown 
in Bohemia made good compensation; if the Netherlands were 
lost, Hungary was added to the Austrian Crown ; if Silesia were 
lost to the Habsburgs, Galicia became a new possession ; if Italy 
passed beyond control, the Balkans furnished a new field for 
expansion. Thus ever the policy of Hausmacht stretched forth 
its octopus arm for whatever territory lay within reach, only 
to find in the end that forces greater than it could control undid 
its work. 

The phases of that expansion need concern us little here. The 
acquisition of Bohemia and the bloody suppression of its na- 
tional culture in the course of the Thirty Years' War, the re- 
conquest of Hungary and the annexation of Transylvania and 
the South Slav lands as a result of the wars against the Turk, 
the addition of Galicia to the crownlands of the Habsburgs 
after the partitions — these are but steps in the territorial ex- 
pansion of a defunct state. It is rather to the system of ad- 
ministration, to the political institutions developed under the 
Habsburg rule that attention must be directed. It was to be 
expected that any Royal House would administer its affairs 
autocratically; and Monarchy of the absolute type, prevalent in 
Europe after the Wars of Religion, maintained itself longer, and 
with greater success, in Austria and Hungary than in any other 
part of Europe. 

Even the French Revolution did not alter the status quo of 
the Empire, and Mettemich, in the period of reaction, kept the 
awakening nationalities in a moral vacuum lest they should 
breathe the fresh air of liberty. It was not until 1848 that 
Austria took the first steps toward establishing a modem Con- 
stitutional Government. When the fervor of revolution was 
over, Constitutionalism ceased to worry the young Emperor 
Francis Joseph, until defeat in the Franco- Austrian War caused 
renewed demands for a liberal government. Even then, the 
Constitutional Diploma of 1860 did not complete the necessary 
rearrangements. It required the final AusgUich or Compromise, 
with Hungary, in 1867, to insure the maintenance of Parlia- 
mentary Government, at least in form, in the Austrian half 
of the monarchy. This, too, was the direct product of the de- 
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feat of Austria by Prussia, and showed, once again, that 
nothing short of military disaster served to alter the policy of 
Hausmacht. 

In Hungary, a much longer tradition of Constitutional Grov- 
emment existed, and the Magyar statesmen looked back to the 
Golden Bull of 1222 as the Magna Carta of Hungarian liberties. 
Despite the dubious character of the Habsburg acquisition of 
the Hungarian throne, the wearers of the iron crown of Saint 
Stephen took care not to violate the conventions of the Hun- 
garian Constitution until after the Revolution of 1848. Then, 
in revenge for the proclamation of a Republic, Austria ad- 
ministered Hungary as a conquered province until 1861, and 
only tardily, after the defeat at Koniggratz, came to terms with 
the irrepressible Magyars, 

The Constitutional Basis op the Dual Monarchy 

The Ausgleich of 1867, whereby the Dual Monarchy was 
created, was the result of negotiations between Francis De4k, 
the leader of Hungarian Liberalism, and Baron Beust, the 
imported Chancellor of Austria. It raised Hungary from the 
plane of a dependency, or an ordinary province, to a status well- 
nigh approximating independence. By establishing certain joint 
organs of government, it enabled the hitherto conglomerate 
crownlands to be divided into the two halves of the new struc- 
ture. The lands of the Austrian Crown were permitted to 
have their own internal administration, as were those of Hun- 
gary, but for Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance, Joint Minis- 
tries were created, responsible to no parliament for their ac- 
tions, but only to the person of the Emperor-King. A semblance 
of a Joint Parliament was provided by the creation of Delega- 
tions, bodies of sixty representatives from the parliament of 
each country, forty being chosen by the lower and twenty by 
the upper House, in each instance. In these bodies, the German 
and Magyar languages were both made official and equally 
valid legally for all purposes.^ In practice, each delegation sat 

1 When in joint session, only equal numbers of members could partici- 
pate in Totincr. 
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separately and guarded with the utmost jealousy the rights 
allowed it under the Ausgleich. 

In the Dual Government thus created, the competence of 
the Delegations was materially restricted; the ministers were 
irresponsible, and the will of the joint sovereign could make 
itself felt only through the exercise of the power of appoint- 
ment, the command of the army, and the issuing of Imperial 
ordinances in affairs affecting the two states in common. 

Popularly, the arrangement was regarded by Austrians as a 
concession to Hungary, whose inferior status was still implied ; 
in Hungary, the Ausgleich was looked upon as a solemn com- 
pact between two sovereign states, revocable at will by either. 
In practice the operation of the Ausgleich inured to the benefit 
of Hungary, as the solidarity of her representatives in the 
Delegations, due to the fact that they were wholly Magyar, 
enabled them to carry the day against the Austrian Delegations, 
which were of a varied racial composition and had no con- 
certed policy. 

The Dual Government further controlled, until 1910, the 
administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had been 
committed to its protection by the Congress of Berlin, in 1878. 
After their annexation in 1908, the existing arrangements were 
continued, save that local autonomy, subject to constant super- 
vision by the separate and joint governments of the Dual Mon- 
archy, was accorded to these Slavic provinces, which were thus 
admitted into the charmed circle of Austro-Hungarian Con- 
stitutionalism. 

The chief importance of the regime thus created lay in the 
irresponsibility which it deliberately favored. With the power 
of command of the joint armies unrestricted, and the ability to 
keep the foreign relations of the monarchy hidden in the re- 
cesses of the Ballplatz, the Joint Government, no less than that 
of Germany, remained autocratic in character and politically 
irresponsible for the main lines of imperial policy, primarily 
those affecting international affairs. 

Back of the Dual Government, however, lay the separate gov- 
ernmental structure and administration of each half of the 
monarchy, each an incrustation of custom and tradition. Each 
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half of the monarchy had its ruler, who was Emperor in Austria 
and Apostolic King in Hungary ; each had its own parliament, 
bicameral in character, the upper house hereditary or ap- 
pointive, and the lower elected by complicated electoral laws, 
based on class voting and property holding, and lastly, each 
government was in theory carried on through a responsible 
ministry. 

In Hungary, the theory of responsible government was trans- 
lated into a concrete fact, but all races other than the Magyar 
were practically deprived of political power. In Austria, how- 
ever, there was such a melange of races in the Reichsrat, that 
a stable coalition of racial groups in support of a ministry was 
often found impossible, and government was carried on for 
long periods without the aid of Parliament, solely through the 
ordinance power of the Crown and the counter-signature of a 
quondam ministry. 

In Austria, administration had been organized on feudal 
bases until well into the nineteenth century, and the authority 
of the monarch made itself felt in the various provinces in 
which local legislative bodies often acknowledged him as the 
immediate ruler, represented by a Statthalter or other Imperial 
official. Over the provincial diets the Emperor held the peren- 
nial whip of dissolution, while their functions were increasingly 
encroached upon by Imperial legislation. In the Austrian half 
of the monarchy, therefore, the tendencies toward centralized 
administration under Imperial auspices were increasingly in evi- 
dence. In matters of local government, however, a larger meas- 
ure of communal self-government was assured to the people 
than in many European States. 

In Hungary the county was, as in England, the traditional 
unit for local government and administration, yet no element 
of democratic control in local government was ever in evidence, 
as the county assemblies were entirely in the control of the 
Magyars — ^Landlords and the highest taxpayers — and none of 
another race might secure power. Royal administration in the 
lands of Saint Stephen’s Crown was direct, conducted by a 
lord lieutenant over each county to carry out the orders of the 
Crown and supervise the deliberations of the Magnates. Under 
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such an arrangement, the possibility of any popular participa- 
tion in government, even in the most restricted manner, was 
practically excluded. From the ministry to the county as- 
semblies, the way was barred to all except the Magyar, and of 
Magyars, in practice, only the landowners were endowed with 
political authority. 

Party lines were drawn, as was inevitable, in each half of the 
monarchy, and particularly in Austria. In Hungary, the non- 
Magyar groups, being excluded in practice from participation 
in political life, were left to shift for themselves or else to 
gravitate into racial groups or groups of the same religious 
belief. 

Within the Hungarian Parliament the Magyars divided into 
definitely organized parties. Of these, the most important, and 
the one in power on the outbreak of the World War, was the 
National Party of Work, the successor to the Liberal Party 
fathered by Deak and made notable by the elder Tisza. A 
definite partizan of the existing regime, it stood steadfastly for 
the maintenance of the Ausgleich, of a close economic and 
political affiliation with Austria, and was the defender of the 
interests of the agrarian Magnates. Largely composed of Cal- 
vinists, it found in direct opposition to it the small but sig- 
nificant Popular Catholic Party, in whose ranks Istvan Rakov- 
sky was the leading spirit, and which stood, as much as any 
party, for the interests of the non-Magyar population. Though 
originally Liberal in name, the National Party of Work became, 
under the leadership of the younger Tisza, arbitrary and re- 
actionary, as the exponent of Magyar upper-class nationalism, 
rampant and undisillusioned. 

An offshoot from the old Liberal Party comprised the group 
of Constitutionalists led by the younger Andrassy* and his 
brother-in-law, Batthyanyi. Ardent defenders of the Triple 
Alliance and of Hungarian cooperation with Germany, they 
laid stress on the necessity of changing the constitutional ar- 
rangement of the monarchy to constitute a Trial State in which 
the Polish lands of the Austrian Crown, when united with 

2 The elder Andrassy, with Francis DeHk, negotiated the Auagleioh 
in 1867. 
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either German-Polish or Russian-Polish territories, or both, 
should serve as a counterpoise State to Austria. In such a 
triple arrangement, Hungary and Poland could cooperate 
against any Austrian encroachment. This facile solution of the 
racial problem appealed to the Magyar mind, for it involved 
no loss of any Jugoslavs from the lands of the Crown of Saint 
Stephen. 

The Party of Independence amd of 1848 was, par excellence, 
a particularist party, recognizing only a personal union be- 
tween the Austrian and the Hungarian States and demanding 
complete economic separation from Austria. Divided on the 
outbreak of the World War in its sympathies, the rank and file 
of the party, led by Count Apponyi, remained faithful to the 
ideal of the alliance with Germany, while the more democratic 
members, led by Count Michael Karolyi, founded the Karolyi 
Party in July, 1916. 

Karolyi managed to gather behind him Ententophil ele- 
ments and produced a program of a distinctly democratic 
character, which secured the support of Socialists outside the 
Hungarian Parliament. Claiming to be the political and 
spiritual heir of the ideals of Kossuth, the party stood for a 
separate Hungarian Army, universal suffrage, and immediate 
agrarian reform. It savagely opposed any economic or military 
alliance binding the fate of Hungary to that of Germany. In 
this program Magyar particularism reasserted itself amid dem- 
ocratic verbiage. The voice was the voice of Karolyi, but the 
hands that would shape policy, were they to come to power, were 
Magyar. 

Analysis thus shows that hope of democratic progress 
in Hungary lay only in the strengthening of the elements which 
had rallied around Karolyi, and in breaking the power of the 
Magyar loiars, or landlords. 

In the Austrian Reichsrat, a far different picture presented 
itself. There, in lieu of the exclusion of racial minorities and 
the securing of a pure Germanic ascendancy, the converse had 
been the result. After decades of struggle for universal suf- 
frage, an electoral law of 1907 had divided the Austrian Crown- 
lands into racial compartments in which the various racial ele- 
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ments were left to fight out the contests for supremacy among 
their own kinsmen, with the result that a motley variety of 
political opinions was represented in this heterogeneous body. 

The one outstanding result of the electoral arrangements 
obtaining for the Reichsrat was that, instead of enfeebling racial 
bitterness by factional quarrels within racial groups, they 
operated to acquaint the groups with their leaders and thus 
lay the basis for future concerted action by nationally con- 
scious, organized, racial groups. Whatever the genius that 
prompted the passage of the electoral law of 1907, it was an evil 
genius for Austria, as it set in motion the forces that led to her 
ultimate destruction. In the Reichsrat, therefore, were found 
distinct racial parties, Czech, German, Polish, and Jugoslav, be- 
sides the minor groups of Italians, Rumanians, and Ruthenians. 
Their apprenticeship of a decade in the octuple-tongued Babel 
that was the Reichsrat made easy the approach to militant na- 
tional separatism. 

Of the German parties, the Christian Socialist Party was the 
strongest. The counterpart, in Austria, of the Center Party in 
Germany, its Clerical tone was evidenced by its extreme loyalty 
to the Habsburg House, in whose court it found its leading re- 
tainers, and by its strength in the rural regions, among the 
devout peasantry. Its liberalism was affected, and the social 
reforms which it sponsored were intended to lure the working 
classes away from Socialism and back to the fold of the Church. 

Opposed to the Christian Socialists were the Social Democrats, 
the second in numbers of the German parties. Despite their 
endeavor to maintain an appearance of internationalism, their 
close affiliation with German Socialism gave them a distinctly 
racial cast, and, after the elections of 1907, the various Socialist 
elements in the national groups were unable to act in concert 
with any degree of regularity. Hence the Social Democrats 
found their leadership among Germans, and rallied around 
Viktor Adler, the able editor of the Vienna Arieiter-Zeitung, 
and Karl Seitz, later to become the first President of the German- 
Austrian Republic. An irreconcilable group within the party, 
led by the younger Adler, protested, as did the Liebknecht group 
in Germany, against the extreme militarism of the governing 
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class which had plunged Austria into war, but the rank and 
file of the party, following the lead of the Majority Socialists in 
Berlin, supported the war as a defensive one. The domestic 
program of the party favored the democratization of the govern- 
ment, and the transformation of the conglomerate Crownlands 
into a Federal State, to which the Balkans and a reconstructed 
Poland might adhere. As to foreign policy, the party was 
divided between the advocates of a League of European Nations 
to keep the peace, and the supporters of the German plan of 
a Mittel-Europa. 

Various minor parties, Agrarian, Labor, and Radical, with no 
concerted program but with a larger total membership than 
either the Social Democrats or the Christian Socialists, com- 
pleted the groups of distinctively German parties. In peace 
time they worked together in harmony under the caption of the 
German National Federation^ but, after the outbreak of war, 
they differed in tactics. The purely Austrian groups favored 
the convocation of the Reichsrat and the continuation of par- 
liamentary government, while the groups from Bohemia and 
Moravia, knowing the temper of the Czech population, strenu- 
ously opposed the resumption of parliamentary government, 
fearing the consequences of a lifting of the ban on the political 
activity of the minor nationalities. 

The Czech groups in the Reichsrat were divided before the 
outbreak of the war into nine groups, all nationalist in char- 
acter, but differing both in the extent of their national feeling, 
and in regard to party tactics. After the outbreak of the 
war they combined, before the convocation of the Reichsrat, 
into a National Czech Federation comprising 107 of the 516 
deputies in the Chamber, and pledged themselves by written 
agreement to act in concert and undertake no separate political 
action. This outstanding feature of their tactics illustrates 
aptly the capacity of the Czechs, as the dominant non-Ger- 
man nationality, to organize effective political action against 
Austria. 

Of the various Czech groups, two had ceased, by the outbreak 
of the war, to have any representation in the lower house of 

onrl r>r\n+0'n+ +ViCk'iT* 
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directly on the people. These were the Feudal Party, composed 
of the high landed nobility of Czech origin, and the National 
Party, more familiarly known as the Old Czechs. Both these 
groups clung to the ancient traditions of the Bohemian Consti- 
tution and had held the leadership in the early phases of the 
Czech nationalist movement. Represented only in the upper 
House at the outbreak of the war, their political views were 
naturally conservative, although both defended the federal prin- 
ciple as the solution for the problems of Austria and Bohemia. 
The Feudal Party assumed temporary importance during the 
war, due to the arrangement which brought its leader. Count 
Clam-Martinic, into power after the dismissal of von Koerber. 
But the day of the Old Czechs, who had looked kindly on par- 
ticipation in Austrian affairs, had passed, and the day of the 
Young Czechs had begun. 

Two other parties on the Right were the Agrarian Party and 
the National Catholic Party, the latter clerical in character and 
having substantially the same aims as the Christian Socialists 
among the German Parties. Formerly composed of Czech 
Christian Socialists, it gathered to its support on the outbreak 
of the war all the other distinctively Clerical elements in 
Moravia, where its influence was greatest, and assumed the new 
name as indicative of its distinctly national character. The 
Agrarian Party was the strongest of the Czech parties in the 
Reichsrat and represented the rural conservative middle classes. 
An offshoot of the Young Czech Party, it was opportunist on 
occasion before the war, but found it easy to cooperate with 
them after the war began. 

The Young Czechs represented the capitalist bourgeoisie, the 
industrial and mercantile classes and, being opportunist in 
character, sought to achieve the independence of the lands of 
Saint Wenceslas’ Crown by slow reconquest of Czech rights at 
every opportunity, while awaiting the day when independence 
might be regained by more revolutionary methods. Once the 
war began, the Young Czechs, under the leadership of Karel 
Kramaf put on a bold front and made increasingly radical 
demands. As a reward for his activities, Kramar, though a 
deputy, was sentenced to death and held for a long period in 
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prison. Thus it was the Young Czechs who assumed, for the 
most part, the leadership at home in the task of national 
liberation. 

Among the avowedly radical parties, the National Socialist 
Party y led by Klofac, found supporters for its Slavic socialism 
in the lesser lights of the bourgeoisie, the Czech peasantry, and 
working classes. In the Reichsrat, it pursued an unyielding 
obstructionist policy and openly demanded Czech independence. 

Two other party» groups, the Progressive Party, whose sole 
representative was Masaryk, and the Party of Czech State 
Eights, led by Hajn, formed the ‘‘Independence Club’' in the 
Reichsrat and shared with the Young Czechs in the task of 
procuring independence for the Czech Nation. The Progres- 
sive Party embodied the gist of practical political action in a 
skilled and dignified manner, and sought to regain the rights 
of Bohemia and Moravia, with Austrian assistance, if possible, 
or without it, if Austria should refuse. Certainly, in the course 
of the war, the path chosen by Masaryk for the liberation of 
the Czech nation proved, with the collaboration of the de- 
fenders of State Rights, to be the most effective way of secur- 
ing Czech aims.^ 

The Czech Socialist Party, originally closely affiliated with 
international Socialism, and professing, as did the German 
Socialists, a sympathy for a federal solution of the Czech ques- 
tion, came, during the war, to an appreciation of the nationalist 
viewpoint of the large majority of Czechs, and based its claim 
for Czech independence, not on any finespun constitutional the- 
ories or on any reliance upon the ancient rights of the Bohemian 
Crown, but rather on the inherent right of the Czech people 
to independence. It was not to be wondered at that in the 
end, the Young Czechs, the Progressives, the Party of State 
Rights, and the Socialists all united in the formula of self- 
determination as the remedy for the evils of Habsburg misrule. 

3 It will noted later that the able leadership furnished by the Inde- 
pendence Club was signally instrumental in acquiring true constitutional 
development for the Czechoslovak State after the successful culmination 
of the Revolution. 
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The Polish parties ^ in the Reichsrat comprised the Conserva- 
tives, Democrats, Progressives, Populists, National Democrats, 
and Social Democrats, apart from the Buthenian groups. The 
Polish CoTiservatives counted among their following three prin- 
cipal groups : the pro-Government conservatives, on whom 
Vienna had occasionally relied for a government majority, the 
groups from Eastern Galicia, desirous of a more complete 
autonomy for Galicia, and a group of clericals, conservative by 
tradition, who threw in their lot with the foregoing. 

The Democrats and Progressives, composed of bourgeois, in- 
tellectual, and Jewish elements, strove for sweeping reforms 
and tended to affiliate politically with the Socialists. The 
Popnlist Party, led by Vincent Witos, later premier of Poland, 
was the holder of the balance of power in the Polish Club^^ 
and a jealous guardian of the rights of the working classes, 
both rural and urban. The National Democrats, the strict 
counterpart in the Beichsrat of their namesakes in the Russian 
Duma, were uncompromising nationalists, demanding the re- 
constitution of Poland with as large a territory as possible. 
The leader of this group in the Beichsrat was Stanislas Grabski, 
also later premier of Poland. Finally, the Social Democratic 
Party, led by Dasz3rQski and Moraezewski, both of whom later 
assumed considerable importance in the constituting of the 
Polish State, completed the Polish groups represented in the 
Austrian Reichsrat. 

The other party elements in the Beichsrat included nineteen 
Italian deputies forming party ties much like those of their 
Italian kinsmen across the frontier. A handful of Rumanian 
Nationalist deputies from Bukowina, the solid bloc of thirty- 
seven Jugoslav members of the National Croat-Slovene Union, 
and the twenty-eight Ruthene deputies from Eastern Galicia 
completed the party alignments in this unique Parliamentary 
body. On the outbreak of the war, the Jugoslav deputies formed 
a ‘‘Jugoslav Club’^ to foster common action, while the Ruthenes, 
whose protests against being joined with the Poles into a Gali- 

*For the sake of completeness, the Polish parties are here treated, al- 
though Poland’s liberation is primarily involved in the treatment of 
Russia and thus does not come within the scope of this volume. 
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cian province were perennial, constituted themselves as a 
‘‘Ukrainian Representation to the Parliament,’^ and demanded 
the formation of an autonomous Ukraine, under the Austrian 
Crown, to compensate for their separation from Galicia. He- 
reditarily the enemies of the Poles, they desired a Ukrainian 
renaissance no less heartily than did the Poles a restoration of 
Poland. 

All told, the Reichsrat was an ominous body, ominous because 
it represented the centrifugal tendencies within the Austrian 
Empire. The outbreak of the war served in every instance to 
solidify national opinion, to cause petty issues dividing the ra- 
cial groups to be dropped. Out of the melange, there crystal- 
lized definite German, Czech, Polish, Jugoslav, Rumanian, 
Italian, and Ruthcne national groups. It is small wonder that 
the Austrian Government hesitated to convoke such a hetero- 
geneous body during the course of a war in which the duality — 
indeed, the very existence — of the Habsburg Monarchy was at 
stake. The war-clouds that were manufactured in the Ballplatz 
broke upon Austria when the Reichsrat had been conveniently 
adjourned by the autocratic Francis Joseph and his premier, 
Count Stuergkh, while in Budapest the Magyar deputies and 
Magnates debated at leisure. This too was an evil omen, for 
the Hungarian parliament existed only for the dominant race. 
In Austria, no chance was given for popular expression of 
opinion; in Hungary, only the blatant voice of the Magyar was 
heard. Brutal repression of separatist and nationalist ten- 
dencies became the program of the Government from the be- 
ginning of the war, but repression was not equivalent to sup- 
pression, and the logical outcome of such a Government policy 
was revolution. 

The Downfall, of the Monarchy 

The policy of repression instituted against all openly avowed 
nationalist sentiments in both Austria and Hungary was pri- 
marily dictated by the military authorities of the Monarchy. 
Before the commands of the Austro-German military comman- 
ders. both the Anstriao and Hnri0*arian nremiers had to how. 
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so that not even the existence of Parliamentary life operated 
to stay the hand of the military arm of the Government. The 
policy of terrorization, familiar in occupied enemy territory, 
became the order of the day for the non-German races in Aus- 
tria. Repression was merely an aspect of the psychology of 
militarism, and the measures taken by the military authorities 
spared none of the various nationalities. Whether in Galicia 
or Bohemia, whether in Bosnia or Bukowina, the hand of the 
military authorities fell heavily on the manifestations of na- 
tionalism. There was but one manifestation of loyalty — ^un- 
questioning support of the army; there was but one test of 
allegiance — silence, and thus the same policy that made revolu- 
tion slow in revealing itself and devious in its method of or- 
ganization in Germany, retarded appreciably the assertion of 
irrepressible national consciousness. 

The opening months of the war witnessed an outward show 
of complete harmony, in which rival races fought with equal 
zeal for the sake of the Monarchy, each alleging its loyalty to 
the State, despite its hostility to other races. Then, with the 
joint conquest of Poland, came a promise of the Emperor, just 
before his death, to constitute a Polish State, and the other 
races at once questioned as to their fate. With the outbreak 
of the Russian Revolution, the symptoms of war-weariness be- 
came increasingly obvious, and the new Emperor, Karl, was 
compelled, in Austria, to summon the Reichsrat, and, in Hun- 
gary, to make special concessions to the Magyars. Political ex- 
pression on the part of the subject nationalities was impossible 
in Hungary, hence no outward manifestation occurred, but with 
the convocation of the Austrian Reichsrat on May 30, 1917, the 
long pent-up national feelings of the various racial elements 
exploded in the form of national manifestoes with carefully 
elaborated demands which menaced the very existence of the 
monarchy. 

The various party clubs had met before the assembling of 
the Reichsrat and drawn up their political and national pro- 
grams individually. The attempt to press these demands upon 
the Government produced a profound sensation. The Poles an- 
nounced as their maximum program the creation of a reunited 
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and independent Poland with free access to the sea, while the 
minimum program of the most conservative elements insisted 
on control of the entire administration of Galicia, so as to over- 
awe the Ruthenes, and on acquisition of as much of the con- 
quered territory of Russian Poland as was possible. 

The Jugoslavs followed with a declaration by Father Korosec, 
demanding ‘‘the unification of all territories of the monarchy 
inhabited by Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs in one independent 
political body free from all foreign domination and founded 
on a democratic basis, under the scepter of the Habsburg 
dynasty/’ This demand was based on the principles of na- 
tionality and Croatian State Rights. 

Next came the Czechs, with a demand for the transforma- 
tion of Austria-Hungary “into a federal State of free and 
equal national states” in addition to their main claim for in- 
dependence. Coupled with this was their demand for the un- 
ion of all Czechs and Slovaks “in a single democratic Bohemian 
State.” Similar declarations were made by other national 
groups, particularly the Ruthenes. 

It was obvious that the structure of the Monarchy must col- 
lapse in the face of these demands. The Polish claims might 
well be conceded by Hungary, as they did not affect her terri- 
torial integrity, but those of the Czechs and the Jugoslavs were 
directly aimed at the dismemberment of Hungary. All that 
the Austrian Government could promise in the face of this ris- 
ing flood of nationalism was national autonomy for the various 
provinces of Austria, as it was beyond her power to demand the 
modification of the frontiers of Hungary, and Budapest would 
not hear of it. By December, the tidal wave of nationalism 
had reached the Austrian Delegation, and the various national 
groups practically insisted on the disruption of the Dual regime. 
No national liberation was possible on the existing basis, and 
if the structure of the Ausgleich prevented the realization of 
national self-Govemment, it was obvious that the Ausgleich 
must go. Theretofore, protest had been directed against the 
constitutional arrangements in Austria only; now the assault 
was directed against the Ausgleich as well. 

Thenceforth, the campaign of the subject nationalities was 
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waged abroad, in the attempt to secure recognition of their na- 
tional States or National Councils by foreign powers. The ap- 
pearance of Polish, Jugoslav, and Czechoslovak legions in the 
ranks of the Allied armies, the meeting of the Congresses of 
Oppressed Nationalities in Rome and Philadelphia, all bore 
striking testimony to the fact that the internal political struc- 
ture was crumbling. 

The tasks of the governments of both halves of the Dual Mon- 
archy were not lightened by these happenings. An imperial 
rescript in Austria was issued providing for the separation of 
German from Czech districts in Bohemia and Moravia. This 
was but another manifestation of the policy of dividing and 
ruling, but it was obvious that, as a general principle, it was 
wholly inapplicable. If applied in Bohemia, it might leave the 
Germans in ascendancy; if applied in the Jugoslav lands of the 
Austrian Crown, it would leave Germans under Croat control, 
which would be intolerable. 

Meanwhile the monarchy, in its peace negotiations with the 
Ukraine, bartered portions of Galicia and Bukowina in return 
for food. This further enraged both the Poles and the Ukrain- 
ians and made future reconciliation impossible. These bar- 
gainings of the Habsburgs in their relentless policy of Haus- 
macht also enraged the purely German elements, now becom- 
ing, in the hours of adversity, keenly conscious of their German 
nationality, while the Magyars, fresh from the negotiations at 
Bucharest that had netted them more Rumanians, were willing 
to listen to the acquisition of all Poland by Austria if only 
the Austrian Jugoslav lands® were added to the Hungarian 
Crown. 

As the process of dissolution became more evident, the Dual 
Monarch had but one recourse compatible with the dignity of 
his position. He proposed the Socialist panacea for the Aus- 
trian problem, and a committee was appointed, under his direc- 
tion, to investigate the possibility of federalization. The sum- 

5 It was thus, perhaps, that Hungary thought to thwart the execution 
of the published Treaty of London, whereby the gains of Italy in the 
war were to be made at the expense of Austria only, and not at the cost 
of the lands of the Hungarian realm. 
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mer passed while the Reichsrat was prorogued, and the last 
sands slipped slowly out of the hour-glass of the House of 
Habsburg. 

On October 1, the Reichsrat reassembled to hear the news of 
the proposed federalization from the Austrian Premier, Hus- 
sarek. In reply to his offer of a future federalization, the Ger- 
man- Austrian Social Democrats laid down the program that 
paved the way for the liquidation of the monarchy. The na- 
tional groups in the Reichsrat were to constitute separate na- 
tional assemblies to draw up their own internal constitutions, 
and consult, as before, in common, what the future form of 
the Empire should be. The solution thus offered was but par- 
tial, as it ignored the nationalities also included in the crown- 
lands of Saint Stephen ; yet it laid down the basic principle of 
action, that the deputies from the particular regions were the 
only ones in whose hands xay any mandate for action which 
could be construed as at all constitutional. 

The German-Austrian groups agreed upon such a plan of 
action by October 5, and discarded all thought of a united Aus- 
tria in consequence. The day of federalization passed rapidly, 
and the hour for revolution had begun. The German- Austrians, 
first to act for national solidarity on the outbreak of the 
war, were the first to withdraw from the Reichsrat, discard the 
monarchy, the Empire, even the antiquated thought of ^‘Aus- 
tria,’' to seek refuge in the concept of self-determination, and 
ultimately in the thought of union with the German Fatherland. 
Germans and Austrians, parted in the day of Prussia’s exalta- 
tion, were to find their fundamental unity in the hour of her 
humiliation. 

The solution proposed by Hussarek proved equally unaccep- 
table to the other nationalities, which spoke in strong terms 
against any settlement that did not involve a reckoning with 
Hungary. None of the other nationalities followed the lead of 
the German- Austrians in withdrawing from the Reichsrat and 
establishing a separate National Assembly. The Jugoslavs, 
however, did not hesitate to hold a conference at Zagreb on 
October 5 and 6, in which all the Jugoslav territories of 
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the Dual Monarchy were represented, and to elect a Jugoslav 
National Council to defend their national interests. 

On October 7, at Warsaw, the Poles, seeing that both Ger- 
many and Austria had accepted the Fourteen Points of Mr. 
Wilson as a basic peace program, issued a manifesto hailing a 
reunited Poland and promising a national Government and a 
freely elected Diet. The Ruthenes, meeting in Vienna on Oc- 
tober 10, summoned a conference at Lemberg and elected 
forthwith a Ukrainian National Council, while the Czechs, then 
negotiating in Switzerland with their leaders in the Allied 
countries, deferred their withdrawal from the Reichsrat until 
October 14, when, by a skilful coup d^etat, they formed their 
National Council in Prague and secured formal recognition 
abroad simultaneously. When Ilussarek announced Austria- 
Hungary’s acceptance of the Fourteen Points as a basis of ne- 
gotiation for peace, he was forced to acknowledge the change 
in the status of the monarchy, as acceptance was practically a 
commitment to the recognition of Polish, Jugoslav, and Czech 
independence. 

On October 16, the long-heralded policy of Federalization 
was definitely announced by a manifesto of Emperor Karl; 
Austria was to become a Federal State in which every nation- 
ality within its own territory became a commonwealth. No 
obstacle was to be raised to the formation of a Polish State, but 
the lands of the Hungarian Crown were in no way to be af- 
fected. The transformation was to be accomplished immedi- 
ately by legislation, but ^^the existing arrangements for the 
safeguarding of the general interests” — i.c., the structure 
created under the Ausgleich — ^was to remain unaltered. The 
people were accordingly summoned to form National Councils 
from the Reichsrat deputies of each nationality to cooperate in 
the mutual settlement of differences both with the other na- 
tional groups and with the Imperial Government. 

This was regarded in Hungary as a tearing up of the Aus- 
gleich, and rightly, for such a step would involve the revolu- 
tionary breakup of Hungary, and Wekerle, the Hungarian 
premier, stated that, with the issuing of the Federalization 
Manifesto, Hungary regained her own freedom of action, 
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though she still acknowledged Karl as King. This statement 
was answered in the Hungarian Parliament by an assertion of 
the right of the Rumanians of Transylvania and the Slovaks to 
self-determination. On October 18, the answer of President Wil- 
son to the Austro-Hungarian peace proposals recognized the in- 
dependence of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs and bade 
the Dual Government make its peace with them. Thus at last 
the Ausgleich was irretrievably shattered; what neither Karl 
nor his ministers would permit, what neither Hussarek nor 
Wekerle dared essay, had been accomplished by a stroke of the 
pen in the Wliite House. 

The effect of this destruction of the Ausgleich, as soon as it 
became known, was to cause the various nationalities to follow 
the course outlined in the Federalization Manifesto, ignoring, 
however, the existence of a common Government. The control 
assumed over Eastern Galicia by the Ukrainian National Coun- 
cil at Lemberg on October 19, was followed on the same day 
by the Slovene-Croat Council at Agram, on the 20th, by the 
Czechs in Prague, on the 21st, by the Germans at Vienna, on 
the 25th, by the Magyars at Budapest. The Ruthenes and Ru- 
manians in Hungary, where the dissolution was less rapid, fol- 
lowed suit about a fortnight later, when their National Councils 
took over control of their own territories. 

The procedure, of course, was irregular, and, in Hungary, 
was in no wise assisted by the Government. The break between 
the old allegiance and the new came quietly, however, except 
for the relations between the Poles and the Ukrainians. In 
Austria proper, the termination of the relationship of the vari- 
ous national groups to the Imperial and Joint Governments 
was facilitated by the establishment of the Ministry of Liquida- 
tion, under Professor Lammasch, whose federalization projects, 
long entertained, had been adopted too late to save the Mon- 
archy and the Dual Regime. When the Reichsrat met to ac- 
cept his official program, October 30, the tasks of liquidation 
had already been fulfilled, and no business lay before it, hence 
it adjourned to meet November 12. 

When that day arrived, every state in the Austrian half of 
the Monarchy had proclaimed its independence and established 
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a functioning National Government, and Karl had withdrawn 
from the alfairs of Austria, on the advice and responsibility 
of Lammasch. A bare handful of members of non-German 
nationality met with the German delegation in the halls of the 
Reichsrat to take formal note of the fact that the House had 
no further duties to perform, since ‘‘Austria’’ had ceased to 
exist, and adjourned sine die. The Liquidation Cabinet had ful- 
filled its task; the Joint Ministries no longer existed; the Aus- 
gleich was an empty formula and the Joint Monarch had re- 
leased all Austrian, Hungarian, and Joint officials from their 
oaths and relinquished all participation in the affairs of State. 
Austria-Hungary, whose claim to permanence had rung down 
the centuries, Austria Erit In Orhe Ultima, had perished. 
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The Birth of the Austrian Republic 

The pathway towards national self-determination had been 
opened by the Federalization Manifesto ; each National Council 
was to participate, in conjunction with the Reichsrat, the Im- 
perial Ministry, and the Crown in the prompt elaboration of 
legislation in conformity with the provisions of the fundamental 
laws of 1867, which would transform the monarchy into a fed- 
eral state in a constitutional manner. When, however, National 
Councils were formed, they were bodies already recognized 
abroad as the nuclei of the new Governments that were arising 
out of the old Monarchy, and these bodies claimed forthwith 
sovereign rights as the governing bodies of the new States. 

In German-Austria, however, no ‘^National Council,’^ as 
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such, was formed; rather did the deputies in the Reichsrat at 
once constitute themselves into a Provisional National Assem- 
bly, a legislative body, to whose executive committees power of 
decision and administration was intrusted. The legal break, 
then, between the constitutional procedure laid down in the 
Federalization Manifesto, and the course actually chosen by the 
Provisional National Assembly constitutes, from a juridical 
viewpoint, the Austrian Revolution. For revolution, when 
viewed by the constitutional lawyer, merely implies a de- 
parture, formal or informal, from the legally valid procedure 
for governmental change, and the institution of a new order on 
the basis of the irregular procedure taken. It has thus been 
pointed out that the procedure of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1787, in departing from its instructions 
merely to revise the Articles of Confederation, and fashioning 
instead a constitution of an entirely different character, was 
in fact a second revolution, whereby the American Union 
changed from a loose league of amity and perpetual friendship, 
a pure confederation of sovereign states, into a more perfect 
union of a federal character. 

If, then, this procedure in America constituted a revolu- 
tion, the Austrian Revolution, at law, was no more drastic. 
Never was a revolution carried out more peacefully and with 
more devout intentions. The resolution of the German depu^ 
ties, taken on October 17, to meet in the hall of the Lower Aus- 
trian Provincial Assembly on October 21, was at once recognized, 
both by themselves and by the public at large, to mean the 
convening of a German-Austrian National Assembly. When 
the appointed day came, the presiding officer of the meeting de- 
clared the task of the assembly to be the open proclamation of 
Austria’s right to self-determination and independent state- 
hood, and the passing of the fundamental resolutions to estab- 
lish a Constituent Assembly for the State of German- Austria. 

In accordance with the program thus outlined independence 
was declared, and there were chosen three Presidents, repre- 
senting the Social Democrats, the Christian Socialists, and the 
German National Party, respectively, to head the body, which 
forthwith declared itself to be the Provisional National Assem- 
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bly. It elected an Executive Committee of twenty to which was 
entrusted the task of preparing for the National Assembly pro- 
posals for a constitution, and pending the constituting of a 
German-Austrian Government, the representing of German- 
Austrian interests abroad and in the Joint and Imperial Gov- 
ernments. Finally, it was empowered to prepare Austrians 
claims at the Peace Conference. 

In addition, the Assembly elected a Constitutional Committee, 
to prepare an ordinance for the election of the National Con- 
stituent Assembly, and an Administration Committee to pre- 
pare a communal electoral ordinance and submit proposals as 
to the organization of the internal administration of German- 
Austria. In view of the critical condition of the country, due 
to the scarcity of food, a committee was appointed to secure 
foodstuffs from all available sources, while another committee 
was intrusted with the transfer of industry from a wartime to 
a peacetime basis. These committees were entitled to summon 
experts to their assistance, issue loans, etc. Finally, the depu- 
ties pledged themselves to cooperate in maintaining economic 
life on the basis of the existing constitution, until the adminis- 
tration of the entire country was taken over by the people. 
These resolutions having been passed, the Provisional Assembly 
adjourned to meet again on October 30. 

When the Assembly resumed its sessions, it found an entirely 
changed aspect of affairs. The ministry of Lammasch had un- 
dertaken the liquidation of Austrian Affairs and the Joint 
Government, for all practical purposes, had ceased to exist. 
Separate governments were duly constituted in Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Ukraine, and the events taking 
place on the battlefronts gave every evidence of the disruption 
of the Austro-Hungarian armies as well. The time was ripe for 
establishing a provisional constitution, yet the Monarch had not 
abdicated nor left the realm.^ 

Ignoring this circumstance, the Assembly passed a law on 
the Fundamental Relations of the Public Powers, and declared 
that, until such time as a National Constituent Assembly should 
decide otherwise, the Provisional National Assembly, elected by 

iThe Emperor did not withdraw from the realm until November 11. 
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the franchise of all citizens (i.e., composed of representatives 
to the Eeichsrat), should exercise the sovereign power in the 
State of German-Austria in legislation. The exercise of the 
powers of administration was to fall to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Assembly (thenceforth to be known as the Council 
of State), chosen from its midst on the basis of proportional 
representation. 

The Council of State, meeting with the three National As- 
sembly Presidents, was to choose from its membership a Chan- 
cellor, and a Recorder, to publish its decisions. The three 
Presidents, the Chancellor, and the Recorder thus comprised 
the Directory of the Council of State. The Council of State 
was empowered formally to prepare legislative proposals, cer- 
tify to the acts of the National Assembly, publish them and 
give whatever additional instructions were necessary for the 
carrying out of their provisions. 

For the administration of affairs, the Council of State was 
empowered to appoint Secretaries of State responsible to itself 
and to the National Assembly, jointly and severally. The pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1867 with regard to the legal 
responsibility of the Austrian Ministry before the State Judi- 
cial Court were made applicable, save that a parliamentary 
committee of twenty was substituted for the court. 

Further provisions of this temporary constitution described 
the relationship of the Secretaries of State to the Council of 
State, while the details of departmental organization were left 
for subsequent law. Division or fusion of administrative de- 
partments was within the competence of the Council of State, 
as was the dismissal of administrative agents. Finally, all 
laws and ordinances of the old Empire, in so far as not modified 
by this law, were left in force. 

The effect of this provisional constitution was to give a def- 
inite, legal sanction for the acts of the hitherto unrecognized 
Council of State, and to provide a framework for the coopera- 
tion of the various parties in Austrians reconstruction. The 
directory thus established, in which the various party leaders 
exercised the presidency in rotation, was definitely recognized 
as transitory, and was found in practice to lead to considerable 
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difficulty. But not until the Emperor had withdra'wn from 
public life could the definite form of the government be pro- 
claimed. None the less, revolutionary excitement, largely the 
work of the Social Democrats, headed by Adler, Karl Renner, 
and Seitz, led to republican demonstrations as soon as the law on 
the organization of the Austrian State had been voted. The 
old Imperial flag was hauled down from the public buildings 
in Vienna, and the tri-striped flag of the new Austria was 
hoisted. The Revolution had come, and the people of Vienna 
settled back to a normal life — ^so far as a normal life was pos- 
sible in a bankrupt, starving country. Indeed, in separating 
from the rest of the new states, Austria at last breathed an air 
of new freedom: she no longer had a problem of nationalities. 

The dissolution of the empire had broken both political and 
economic ties, and now Austria, her territory diminished, land- 
locked, surrounded by hostile states which disclaimed, for their 
part, any responsibility for the actions of the old Imperial 
Government was left to decide her own fate. Economically 
isolated — ^since the Czechs and the Hungarians had practically 
blockaded her — ^Austria called to the Allied Nations for help 
in the crisis, while the Liquidation Cabinet endeavored to delimit 
her frontiers with the neighboring states peacefully. It is a 
tribute to the irenic old Lammasch that whereas all the other 
Succession States fought battles for the establishment of their 
new frontiers, Austria alone came out of the dissolution with- 
out armed conflict. Henceforth predestined in her new con- 
fines to an innocuous role in Europe, Austria was left to play 
the part of a second Switzerland. 

Two courses lay open to the new Austria: she might either 
endeavor to reconstitute a Danubian Confederation which 
should preserve from the ruins of the old Dual Monarchy the 
economic unity of the realm, and thereby avoid, in this period 
of industrial and economic stagnation, the dangers of isolation, 
or she might throw in her fate with that of Germany, now on 
the eve of revolution. The first course, in view of the racial 
hatreds that had disrupted the Empire, seemed impossible; the 
other seemed both natural and easy. 

If Austria claimed the right of self-determination, what ob- 
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Stacie was there to her reunion with Germany? If the Allied 
Governments had sanctioned that principle and the Succession 
States of Czechs and Jugoslavs had acted upon it, who should 
gainsay to Austria a similar adventure — plus reunion with 
Germany? There were still living those who had seen Austria 
as a member state of the German Bund before Sadowa; why 
should not the first step in the reconstruction of Europe be 
the reentry of Austria into the democratized Reich ? These and 
other questions raised themselves in men’s minds as the military 
catastrophe of the Central Powers neared its consummation. 

Furthermore, there were not wanting legal grounds whereon 
to build a case for the reunion of Germany and Austria. The 
fourth Article of the Treaty of Prague had explicitly for- 
bidden the reentry of the whole Imperial Austrian State into 
the Bund or the Reich that followed it ; what was there to pre- 
vent a reunion of the purely German portions of Austria? 
Thus the movement for the reentry of Austria into the German 
Reich began, not to be stopped by internal difficulties, but 
only by the imperative dictates of the Allied Powers at Paris. 

Meanwhile the failure of the Succession States to come to any 
new economic agreements left each at the mercy of the tariff 
exactions of its neighbors, so that the isolation that had begun 
as the logical consequence of nationalist feeling was perpetuated 
by the raising of economic barriers. Austria was to be the heir 
of the Empire, but its only legacy was to be hatred, exhaustion, 
isolation, bankruptcy, and disorganization. 

On the day of the German Armistice, November 11, Lam- 
masch persuaded the Emperor to withdraw from public affairs 
and retire to Eckartsau. This did not mean, in principle, an 
abdication of the Imperial throne, but it implied a recognition 
that such a throne no longer existed, and that German-Austria, 
at least, was to be free to make her own choice as to her form 
of Government. Very respectfully, the Social Democratic 
leaders of the Revolution had waited to be rid of this encum- 
brance, and when Charles withdrew from the Realm, the Coun- 
cil of State at once prepared to proclaim the Republic. The 
German Republic had been proclaimed on the ruins of the 
Hohenzollern Empire, hence Austria must follow suit. On No- 
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vember 12 the Council proposed to the National Assembly 
a draft constitution which was immediately passed. That day 
completed the orientation of Austrians political future. The 
Republic was proclaimed as an integral part of the German Re- 
public, and the whole populace rejoiced. 

The Constitution of November 12 was a brief document, sup- 
plementing, so far as possible, the provisions of the organic 
law of October 30. German-Austria was declared to be a 
democratic republic in which all authority emanated from the 
people. As the successor to part of the old Austrian Empire, 
the German-Austrian State inherited the prerogatives of the 
Imperial Crown within its own domain. All the Emperor’s 
powers were transferred to the Council of State, until the Con- 
stituent should have determined definitely the new order of 
things. The Royal and Imperial ministries were dissolved, and 
their powers and duties vested in the various ministries of 
State as established under the law of October 30. The rights 
of the other Succession States were guaranteed — a unique sur- 
vival of the Imperial idea. Finally, provision was made for the 
summoning of a Constituent Assembly to be elected in Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

The elections were to be conducted on the principles of pro- 
portional representation and equal and direct franchise for all 
electors, regardless of sex. It was left to the Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly to determine the method of holding the elec- 
tions for both the Constituent and for the provincial and com- 
munal assemblies. These provisions were promptly completed 
by a law of December 18, which fixed the elections for January 
and accorded the franchise to all electors over twenty years of 
age on January 1, 1919. The Constituent was to run for two 
years and to be governed by the rules of procedure of the Pro- 
visional National Assembly. 

Territorial Extent of the New Austru 

Two important legal consequences of the proclamation of the 
Republic cannot be overlooked. The Council of State knew well 
that it had no legal grounds for claiming legislative powers 
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over the territories of the various German-speaking provinces 
of the old Austrian Empire, hence it awaited the results of the 
proclamation of the Republic. On learning that the provincial 
authorities had acclaimed its proclamation, it heralded the fact, 
in a resolution of the Provisional National Assembly, as consti- 
tuting a legal recognition of the binding force of the acts and 
the sovereign powers of that body. 

The second legal consequence of the proclamation, the Coun- 
cil of State held, was that it entitled the Austrian Government 
to prescribe the territorial content of the new State. This it 
did in a Law of November 22, 1918, and an accompanying dec- 
laration of the Provisional National Assembly. These laid 
claim to the German-speaking territories of the old Empire, in- 
cluding German Bohemia and the Sudetic lands along the Car- 
pathians, German-speaking West Hungary and the enclaves of 
Germans in Transylvania. They further set forth the novel 
doctrine that the industrial areas in Eastern Silesia, claimed by 
both Czechs and Poles, constituted an interstate possession, and 
were entitled to an interstate administration, tripartite in char- 
acter. Self-determination was the primary claim to territorial 
areas, in that Germans residing in parts of the old Empire ipso 
facto should have the right to belong to the new republic; yet 
when economic interests threatened to fall, by the same token, 
into alien hands, the doctrine of interstate possession was put 
forward. 

All these were official actions, but they did not lack unofficial 
supporters. The constitutional jurists of the old Empire, ac- 
customed to the unusual in legalistic theories, such as abounded 
in the Dual Regime, at once took up the doctrines of State suc- 
cession and twisted them to suit an Austrian purpose. German- 
Austria had territory, population, government, and sovereignty ; 
German-Austria had declared no wars, had entered into no en- 
tangling alliances, had concluded no armistice ; all that had been 
the work of the defunct Dual Monarchy and the armistice 
had brought peace to the whole monarchy. Hence, if now the 
Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs were regarded as Allied na- 
tions, obviously German-Austria and Hungary must be re- 
garded as neutral. 
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This na'ive argument was carried further: there was no sin- 
gle state responsible for either the political conduct or the fiscal 
responsibilities of the old regime; if in the disruption of the 
empire, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia and Rumania had 
emerged free, Austria and Hungary must be free likewise from 
both political and fiscal accountability. Their participation at 
the Peace Conference would involve merely a courteous defer- 
ence to the Great Powers. Politically, German- Austria claimed, 
she was at peace with all the world and could resume her rela- 
tions with neighbor states at discretion. 

Then, too, it might be possible to secure for herself the same 
assent of the Great Powers to a policy of permanent neutrality 
that Switzerland had obtained at the Congress of Vienna. No 
longer a menace to the safety of Europe, the new Austria might 
well disarm, be neutralized, submit to the territorial guarantee 
of either a League of Nations or a group of interested powers, 
and maintain her population of Germanic origin intact. No 
Italian territorial claims to a strategic frontier need be recog- 
nized any more than were recognized by the Swiss Republic, 
in determining the southern boundaries of the Ticino. Austria, 
innocuous, might well embrace all her Germanic kinsmen in 
Bohemia. 

But the faith of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
treaties of guarantee, such as had protected Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, was strangely wanting, and no official project for 
Austria’s neutralization was ever sponsored. Further, the Al- 
lied Governments held distinct views as to the political suc- 
cessors to the irresponsible Habsburg Monarchy, and Austria 
and Hungary were not to escape the vengeance of accumulated 
wrath by a mere change in nomenclature, or a subtle distinction 
as to their international status. Austria and Hungary had 
made their peace militarily through the Joint High Command; 
they had dealt officially with the Armies of Occupation; they 
were in no wise neutral ; they were merely conquered, and there- 
fore must bear the political consequences of defeat. 

Such was the Allied contention as to the status of the two 
culprit states, and that contention was to be subscribed to, by 
humiliated and chastened statesmen, in the halls of Saint Gter- 
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main and the Grand Trianon. The carving out of the new 
territorial limits of the Succession States was not to be the work 
of national assemblies, but the task of the closeted Great 
Powers at Paris ; the right of self-determination was to be meas- 
ured against the psychological necessity for militarily defen- 
sible frontiers. Thus, the decisions of the Austrian Provisional 
National Assembly were to be but ineffectual resolutions, having 
neither legal value nor political significance. Even in the elec- 
tion of the Constituent, they were disregarded, and it was tardily 
borne in upon German-Austria that union with Germany was 
more than a purely national concern. 

Internal Reorganization 

The problem of internal reorganization of the new state in- 
volved two important tasks : the democratization of local admin- 
istration, and the correlation of local and national activities. 
Under the old regime, as it has already been pointed out, there 
was a considerable sphere of local self-government, in which 
direct popular* participation, subject to franchise restrictions, 
was permitted. But the hierarchy of administrative officials, 
organized under control of the Statthalter, was separate and 
distinct from the provincial assemblies and executive com- 
mittees, and not responsible to them. This difficulty the new 
regime desired to obviate, as it was essential in a democratic 
state to secure both efficient and democratic administration, 
and a measure of political accountability. 

Accordingly, 2 the existing Provincial Diets were constituted 
into Provisional Territorial Assemblies, empowered to choose, 
in lieu of the former provincial executive committee, a Terri- 
torial Council as an administrative body. In lieu of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor (Statthalter) appointed by the Crown, the 
Provisional Territorial Assemblies were to elect by majority 
vote a Head of the Territory (Landeshauptmann) to be assisted 
by from two to four deputies chosen by proportional representa- 
tion. This little group was to form the Territorial Government 

2 By a law of November 14, relative to the taking over of political 
authority in the territories, (formerly known as crownlands). 
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{Landesregierung) and to be intrusted with the supervision of 
the work of the Territorial Assembly and Council in each in- 
stance. 

The Landeshauptmann, in particular, was to be the direct 
representative of the national government. In the subordinate 
officials, all personally responsible to the Territorial Admin- 
istrative Director (Landesamtsdirektor) , chosen by the Ter- 
ritorial Council, all of the duties of both former local and Im- 
perial officials were vested. The new officials were entrusted 
with the property and offices theretofore occupied by the officials 
of the old regime. Wherever changes in official title were 
necessitated to conform to the exigencies of a republican regime^ 
these were authorized. In so far as possible, the personnel of 
local government offices was to be retained, pending a reorgani- 
zation under future ordinances. Meanwhile the prescriptions 
of former laws forbidding negotiations between separate pro- 
vincial administrations were abolished, thus permitting col- 
laboration between local administrations in the prompt reorgani- 
zation of the state. 

The abolition of all distinctions between former crown and 
local government, and the vesting of authority in democratically 
selected administrative officers, was an important step. How- 
ever, the permission given to separate provincial administra- 
tions to collaborate was almost destructive of the very existence 
of the Austrian State, as the looseness of organization thus 
permitted strengthened the forces tending toward dissolution. 
Collaboration of the Territorial Council with the Territorial 
Government was prescribed, to permit flexibility of organization, 
and the Territorial Government was made responsible to the 
National Administration through the Minister of the Interior. 
In practice, however, the Territorial Governments depended 
almost entirely upon the Territorial Assemblies for their sup- 
port, and the National Government was practically bereft of 
direct authority over the territorial administrations. 

A further modification of the existing scheme of local gov- 
ernment, and one bearing the earmarks of the tendencies to- 
ward social revolution, was that brought about by a circular of 
instruction to the administrative authorities, dated December 4, 
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1918. This dealt with the temporary increase of existing com- 
munal assemblies by the addition of a specified proportion of 
workingmen as representatives of labor interests. This en- 
largement of the communal assemblies was intended by the ex- 
treme Socialist factions as the initial step in incorporating the 
system of workmen’s councils into the fundamental structure 
of the new state; in practice, it was found that the admin- 
istrative authorities or the executive committees of the com- 
munal assemblies exercised these powers at their own discretion, 
and succeeded in moderating any subversive tendencies by the 
selection of the conservative representatives of the working 
classes as communal coadjutors. 

The executive and legislative branches of the government 
having been at least provisionally organized by the laws of 
October 30, and November 12, it remained for further legisla- 
tion to safeguard the interests of the Austrian judiciary. 
In consequence, there was passed on November 22, 1918, a fun- 
damental law dealing with its reorganization. This specified 
clearly that judicial power inhered in the State and no longer 
in the Austrian Crown; furthermore, judgments were to be 
rendered in the name of the German-Austrian Republic. Thus, 
any attempt to leave the old Imperial Courts uninstructed was 
obviated. Extraordinary courts — of which Austria had seen 
numerous examples during the war — were abolished, although 
courts martial were to be regulated by further legislation. 
Criminal courts were to be reorganized. 

Judges were to be nominated by a Judicial Senate, and, on 
the proposal of the Secretary of State for Justice, to be selected 
by the Council of State. When thus chosen, the judiciary 
was to be independent and irremovable, except through due 
legal process. Similarly, only through compliance with the 
forms of law, could a judge be transferred to another court 
against his will, or retired before reaching sixty-five years of 
age (after January 1, 1920). 

Safeguards for the securing of prompt action by the courts 
were provided in the clause permitting cases to remain on the 
court’s docket no longer than one year. The courts were for- 
bidden to inquire into the validity of passage of duly pro- 
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claimed statutes, and all judges were to be sworn to obey both 
the Constitution and the laws of the National Assembly. The 
usual safeguards of open public hearings and jury trials in cases 
of grave crimes were included in the statute, and a High Court 
of Justice was named as the court of last resort. Promise of the 
creation of an administrative court for the hearing of claims 
against public officers was made, with the assurance that the 
court would be modeled on that existing under the old regime. 
Finally, the Council of State was given full power to inter- 
vene to mitigate the severity of sentences, while the power of 
granting amnesty was reserved to the National Assembly. 

The further judicial reorganization promised was undertaken 
by a series of separate acts of the Provisional and Constituent 
National Assemblies, creating a Court of Accounts,^ a National 
Administrative Court, and a National Constitutional Court, 
the latter to replace the temporary body of old Reichsrat depu- 
ties that had assumed these functions since the Revolution. The 
functions of the first of these bodies were to be discharged by a 
President and as many other officials and assistants as neces- 
sary. Its responsibility for the fiscal transactions, which it 
supervised, was solely and directly to the National Assembly; 
the officials were to be appointed by the Council of State and 
were removable only by the action of the National Assembly. 
In its internal administration and organization, the Court of 
Accounts was left free to organize itself according to the desire 
of its officials, the National Assembly wisely refusing to enter 
into so intricate a technical field in its legislation. For the 
guidance of the court, the rules of procedure of the old Im- 
perial Court of Accounts were laid down. In substance, the 
reorganization of the judiciary, as undertaken by the new regime, 
meant democratic control, parliamentary appointment, and in- 
ternal autonomy. 

By another law of the same date, the Provisional National 
Assembly created a German-Austrian Administrative Court to 
take the place of the old Imperial one. The powers of the old 
court descended integrally upon the new, yet the internal ad- 
ministration and organization were left to the new court, sub- 

8 Constitutional Law of February 6, 1919. 
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ject to the approval of the Council of State. The Court was to 
be composed of a President and the necessary number of Senate 
Presidents and Councillors, at least six of whom were essential 
for the transaction of business. These members were to be 
named by the Council of State, on proposal of the Chan- 
cellor, from a list of eligible administrative ofiSeials. All de- 
crees of the Court must, as those of other courts, be made in 
the name of the Republic. 

It was left for the Constituent Assembly, by a law of April 3, 
1919, to complete the reconstitution of the judiciary through 
the creation of a Constitutional Court to decide controverted 
constitutional questions. It was to be composed of a president, 
deputy president, twelve associates, and six substitutes named, 
on proposal of the National Cabinet, by the presidents of the 
National Assembly. To hear a case, the president and six other 
judges must be present; if the case involved the rights of 
popular assemblies, at least eight associates must be on hand, 
and all decisions of the court were made explicitly binding on 
all State Officials. 

These fundamental laws constituted the sole changes in the 
judicial organization of the country until the definitive Consti- 
tution was passed. Its provisions dealing with the judiciary 
follow the same general lines, except that the federal nature of 
the new state rendered some modifications necessary. 


The National Constituent Assembly 

In every one of the Succession States the calling of a Con- 
stituent Assembly was a fundamental constitutional precept. 
No sooner was revolution over than schemes were pushed for- 
ward for a consultation of the people in the fullest possible 
manner, to determine by their mandate the future form of 
organization of the state. In Germany, pressure, internal and 
external, forced the early summoning of the Constituent, so that 
Germany became the leader among the constitution-makers in 
the new States. German- Austria, no less, had sought to parallel 
her arrangements to those of the Reich, but as no internal po- 
litical or popular pressure made an advancement of the elections 
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necessary, they took place as originally scheduled, February 16, 
1919, and the Constituent met in Vienna sixteen days later. 

As in Germany, the elections were held on a Sunday, to in- 
sure the maximum vote, and the twenty-year age limit made 
the franchise the broadest possible. The Provisional National 
Assembly had laid out thirty-eight election districts, but eight 
of these were in Czech hands, while in seven others the Jugo- 
slavs were in control, and the elections were not permitted to 
take place. Hence, only twenty-three of the thirty-eight dis- 
tricts returned members to the Constituent. The full number 
of deputies planned for was 225, but in fact only 170 were 
elected. Due to the application of proportional representation 
in the elections, no party obtained a majority. Seventy-two 
Social Democratic deputies were elected, giving the Socialists 
a plurality, while the Christian Socialists followed closely, 
with a block of sixty-nine votes. The German National 
Federation secured only twenty-six deputies, while the re- 
maining three included a Zionist, a Czech from Vienna, and a 
Bourgeois Labor representative. Count Czernin, who sought 
by this party label to demonstrate his conversion to political 
democracy. Among the clerical votes must be counted those 
going to the Styrian Peasants’ League — the forerunner of a 
definite agrarian party — which elected three deputies. 

A comparison with the last Reichsrat elections in 1911, as 
given out by the Vienna Arbeit er-Zeitung, showed the enormous 
increase in the vote in the German parts of Austria, due pri- 
marily to the extension of the suffrage to women, and also to 
the lowering of the age limit and the abolition of any property 
qualifications. Thus the contrast runs: 


J911 1919 

Paety Votes Deputies Votes Deputies Inc, % 

Social Democrats 307,156 41 1,210,000 72 394 % 

Christian Socialists 638,635 73 1,039,300 69 193' % 

German Parties 165,000 105* 693,000 26 360 % 

Total Vote 1,010,781 2,842,300 281.3% 


* Including deputies from Bohemia and Jugoslavia. 
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The position of the great parties left the balance of power 
in the hands of the German party organizations, which could 
Kapriciously side with one, and then the other, to create and 
overthrow ministries. Such caprices were unwelcome to the 
main parties, and it became necessary for them to enter into 
a coalition, under the leadership of the Social Democratic 
Chancellor, Renner. 

This coalition, formed on the eve of the assembling of the 
Constituent, served, for all practical purposes, to govern the 
country throughout the period of the Constituent Assembly, 
save for a short time after the main work of the body had 
been completed. Like every other Constituent Assembly of 
the period, the Vienna Constituent was faced with the dual 
problem of making peace with the neighboring states, for- 
merly hostile, and of reordering the internal structure of the 
State. With Austria, as with Germany, these problems came 
concurrently, and the tasks of the Constituent Assembly were 
divided between peace negotiations and constitution making. 
The Constituent at once started its task of internal organiza- 
tion. It was confronted by the fact that only a part of the total 
membership outlined for it in the electoral law had been chosen, 
and that^ the Provisional National Assembly had attempted 
to lay down rules of procedure for its guidance. In the minds 
of some, it followed from these facts that the Constituent was 
not endowed with full legal competence to act, first, because its 
membership was incomplete, and second, because its competence 
had been outlined in advance by the Provisional National As- 
sembly. In order to clear itself of these reproaches, the Con- 
stituent Assembly therefore passed a law, on March 5, regu- 
lating its own internal procedure, although the wording of this 
law was almost identic with that passed by the Provisional 
National Assembly in February. This was the first formal act 
of the National Constituent Assembly in its full capacity, as 
such, and shows that it was determined to exercise its powers 
independently of any other body. In this it set an excellent 
precedent. 

Not content with this law, it passed another, on March 12, 

4 By a resolution of February 6, 1919, not published by the Government. 
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proclaiming German- Austria a democratic republic in which all 
power emanated from the people, and declaring that German- 
Austria was a constituent portion of the German Reich. By 
so doing, the Constituent merely reiterated the provisions of the 
Constitution of November 12, 1918, but gave them legal sanc- 
tion because it was itself a body emanating directly from the 
people. A further law of the same date dealt with the status 
of occupied territory. It recognized the portions of German- 
speaking Austria, occupied by troops of the Italian, Jugoslav, 
and Czech armies, as constituent portions of the Austrian Re- 
public on the ground of their expressed declarations and the 
right of self-determination. The Constituent Assembly claimed 
for itself the right to name representatives from these regions, 
where elections had been prevented, and declared that its com- 
petence as a constituent body was in nowise infringed upon 
by these illicit proceedings of the Allied Governments. 

Obviously, these laws were more political than juridical in 
character and were clothed with the authority of the Con- 
stituent for the purpose of establishing its right, politically, to 
act as the custodian of national sovereignty. In point of fact, 
no such enlargement of the Constituent Assembly was made, and 
the law simply recorded the protest of the nation in legal 
verbiage. It was impossible for Austria to delimit her own 
frontiers, and the Government knew it, but it served the ends 
of publicity for Austrian claims thus to assert these rights. 

The internal procedure of the Constituent Assembly was not 
unlike that of the lower house of the old Reichsrat. The law 
of March 5 prescribed the method of verification of the elec- 
tion of deputies, provided for their induction into office and 
then laid down the rules for the conduct of business, in which 
government measures were naturally given precedence. Con- 
sideration of government measures was compulsory, though the 
government might freely amend, reintroduce, or withdraw meas- 
ures, even while under consideration. The sessions of the Con- 
stituent were to be public, unless declared otherwise on the 
motion of the President or twenty-five members. For ordinary 
business, a quorum of fifty members sufficed, but, for all con- 
stitutional laws, half the legal membership of the house must be 
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present, and a two-thirds majority was required. Sittings might 
be closed or suspended in the absence of a quorum. 

The President was intrusted with the conduct of the rela- 
tions of the House to the government, and with the manage- 
ment of the House ’s property, while the order of procedure was 
to be determined by the triumvirate of presidents, who also 
appointed all functionaries of the House. The members of the 
government were assured the opportunity of addressing both 
the Assembly and its committees, and of voting, in case they 
were members of the body. Their presence might be required 
by the House or its committees, which could address questions 
to the government and institute investigations on their own 
initiative. Questions addressed to the government were made 
part of the public proceedings of the House, transmitted to 
members, for their perusal, and the time for reply was set by 
the President of the House. The answers given might be oral 
or written, or the Government might refuse to answer ‘‘with 
reasons. ’ ’ 

The sole language authorized in the Assembly was German, 
and no deviation from the established rules was permitted. The 
members received a specified compensation, while the presidents 
received extra allowances, official residences, and carriages. As 
in other continental countries, free passage over State and 
private railways was accorded to deputies. It was provided 
that the President of the Assembly should hold office until the 
convening of the new legislative assemblies. Finally, it was 
prescribed that this law should be incorporated into the stand- 
ing orders of the House, to be binding until modified by reso- 
lution of the House. 

Having taken these preliminary measures to regulate its in- 
ternal procedure, the Constituent Assembly turned forthwith 
to the task of constitutional reorganization. It was recognized 
that not until Germany had been disposed of at the Peace Con- 
ference, would Austria have the opportunity to secure a hear- 
ing. Hence, preliminary constitutional organization was essen- 
tial. The steps taken by the Constituent Assembly along these 
lines are found in two important constitutional laws bearing the 
date of March 14, 1919, the first dealing with the organization 
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and powers of the National Constituent Assembly, and the 
second with the powers of the National Administration. These 
laws, supplementing the fundamental laws of October 30, 1918, 
and November 12, 1918, sufficed to govern Austria until the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution in October, 1920. 

The National Constituent Assembly, as the representative 
of the will of the nation, declared itself vested with supreme 
executive power; with power to wage war, conclude peace, and 
draw up a permanent constitution for the German-Austrian 
State. It forthwith abolished the presidential triumvirate which 
had governed the Provisional National Assembly, and substi- 
tuted a single President, with Second and Third Presidents to 
act in his absence. The arrangements for procedure in the 
Assembly and for the publication of laws were unchanged, save 
for the opportunity given to the Cabinet — the successor to the 
Council of State — to protest within fourteen days of their pas- 
sage against laws of the Assembly. If the Assembly revoted 
the law, the Cabinet must submit. 

To further safeguard its members, the Assembly provided the 
usual Parliamentary immunities, which are almost identical with 
those provided in the Weimar Constitution. Particularly did 
it follow the principles there laid down regarding its inde- 
pendent power of investigation of the actions of the government. 
As a general utility body, it created a Main Committee, com- 
posed of the President, the Second and Third Presidents, and 
eleven other members selected by proportional representation; 
no member of the Cabinet, however, was permitted to belong 
to the committee. 

The Constituent further attempted to regulate the relations 
between the National and Territorial Governments. This was 
a pressing need, as the degree of autonomy assumed by, rather 
than granted to, the various territories {Lander) was already 
appalling. In consequence, the Constituent, while freely 
acknowledging the competence of the territorial legislatures in 
all matters traditionally, or by the revolutionary constitutions, 
reserved to them, demanded of the Territories that they inform 
the National Government of all their legal decrees, in order to 
permit it to give assent to such legislation. How weak the 
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National Government really was at this time, may be seen from 
the provision that if the Territorial Assembly, on reconsidering 
its action in view of a protest from Vienna, should reenact the 
obnoxious measure, it must be published by the Territorial 
Government. The Vienna Government might assert a paper 
claim to the loyalty of the territories and to its own supremacy 
over them. In practice, it found itself well-nigh impotent. 

Territorial laws, in any event, required the signature of the 
Landeshauptmann, and publication in the official gazette of the 
territory, while law^s involving cooperation between national 
and territorial authorities must be signed either by the Chan- 
cellor or a permanent Secretary of State. In case the National 
Government found itself unable to sign territorial ordinances, 
it must communicate the fact, on behalf of the whole 
Cabinet, to the territorial authorities within a fortnight, or 
contest them in the Constitutional Court, which must render 
a decision within a month. In the event of a decision favorable 
to the territory, the publication of such laws or ordinances must 
take place immediately. Only in a country rapidly undergo- 
ing dissolution from a unitary into a Federal or Confederal 
State could so placid an attitude on the part of the central 
authorities be expected. 

The other law of immense constitutional significance dealt 
with the position and powers of the Cabinet and the National 
Administration. Executive power was to be vested in the Na- 
tional Government, composed of the Chancellor and the Secre- 
taries of State, chosen by the Constituent Assembly on nomina- 
tion of the Main Committee. Should the Constituent not be 
in session at the time of the resignation of the government, the 
Main Committee was empowered to make temporary appoint- 
ments.* The principle of collective responsibility of the Cabinet 
to the House was explicitly laid down, and safeguards placed 
around the use of motions of want of confidence. 

In view of the introduction of the Cabinet, the Council of 

5 To provide for the transitory period, between the enactment of this 
law and the actual assumption of power by the Cabinet, a flexible scheme 
of responsibility was permitted, whereby either the old Chancellor and 
his colleagues, or a corps of administrative officials, or some specially 
designated official might assume control. 
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State was abolished, and its powers were transferred to the 
Cabinet, with the exception of appointments to the Court of 
Accounts, which were in future to be made by the President of 
the Constituent Assembly, and countersigned by the Chancellor 
or a member of the Cabinet. The entire internal administra- 
tion was consolidated into six departments while Foreign Af- 
fairs, Military Affairs, Transport, and Food Supply were left 
temporarily, until the projected union of German-Aiistria with 
the German Reich should have been consummated. Consolida- 
tion of departments by executive orders was permitted and 
provision was made for ministers without portfolio to serve 
during the period of transition. 

Having outlined the form of administrative organization that 
was to serve during the period of peace-making, the Constituent 
Assembly formally recognized the Cabinet, previously formed 
under Chancellor Karl Renner, as the nation ^s new executive, 
and temporarily suspended its sessions on March 15, 1919. 

Domestic Policy 

The work thus far accomplished by the Constituent had been 
strictly of a constitutional character, and had given to Austria, 
in the opinion of the Arbeit er-Zeitung, the most democratic 
constitution in the world. Meanwhile, the parties had form- 
ulated their programs and announced their general attitude to- 
ward the Constituent and the new government. Both Socialists 
and Clericals had to justify their entry into a coalition, the 
former welcoming their opportunity of governing because of 
the establishment of Constitutional Socialism to which it would 
lead, and the latter defending their entry into the government 
on the ground of safeguarding the spiritual and cultural in- 
terests of the nation against the extremes of policy to which a 
Socialist Administration might go singlehanded. Renner, in 
submitting his program to the Constituent, had laid special 
emphasis on the national solidarity of the Austrian Germans, 
on the need of union with Germany, and had pointed out that 
a policy of socialization, liberal administrative and fiscal re- 
forms, must follow, to bring war profiteers and landed magnates 
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down to the level of the war>weary middle and laboring classes. 

Following the general outlines of Rennerts program, the 
Cabinet submitted to the Constituent a detailed proposal for 
socialization. In many respects, the Austrian project closely 
parallels that of the German Government, made almost simul- 
taneously. A National Committee on Socialization was to be 
created, composed of a President, Vice-President, and three 
members chosen by the National Assembly on the proposal of 
the Main Committee, the President to enjoy all the prerogatives 
of a Secretary of State. This committee was to summon, as 
members of the Commission on Socialization, representatives of 
public officials, corporations, labor leaders expert in their own 
field, employees, capitalists, and other specialists. The Presi- 
dent was to possess full power of inquiry into the conditions of 
industry and to secure relevant data for the Commission to 
work with. 

Meanwhile, the essential principles underlying socialization 
were announced in a program, outlined by Friedrich Adler, 
which does not differ from the German projects sufficiently to 
require further detailed explanation. The mere announce- 
ment of the project of Socialization served, however, to evoke 
a spirited pamphlet warfare on the subject between partisans 
of Socialism and Clerical or German opponents. 

On top of this, came the Hungarian Revolution, bringing a 
Soviet Organization into active control of that country’s affairs. 
Its direct reverberation on the working classes in Austria was 
enormously effective. The promise of including the working- 
men in schemes for popular representation was regarded by the 
Communist element as the entering wedge for the reorganization 
of the whole state, whose provincial or territorial administra- 
tions were now so weakened, on the conciliar basis. The forma- 
tion of Soldiers’ Councils had taken place immediately after the 
armistice, and Workmen’s Councils had soon followed. Now, 
both conservative Germans and Clericals advocated, as a counter- 
remedy, the organization of Peasants’ Councils, as their clerical- 
ism and conservatism could be readily counted upon to counter- 
act the radicalism of the masses in the cities. Public opinion, 
confused by the simultaneous introduction of the conciliar idea 
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from abroad and the socialization projects at home, appeared 
to regard the one as the mechanism through which the other 
should function. 

The attitude of the government in this respect was significant. 
German-Austria might have dallied with Bolshevism and 
catastrophic change had she been self-contained and self-sup- 
porting, but any attempt at revolution would have shattered 
the last hopes of reunion with Bohemia and the other German 
lands, and would immediately have subjected the country to the 
rigors of a renewed blockade at a time when the supply of 
food was entirely drawn from outside sources. The advent of 
Bolshevism in Hungary, therefore, steeled the Government un- 
flinchingly against a dictatorship of the proletariat, and Austria 
passed through the months of Hungarian Bolshevism and Bava- 
rian Communism unscathed, thanks to the food sent from 
abroad and to the sanity of Bauer and Renner in handling the 
foreign relations of the young republic. 

When the Constituent reassembled, in the beginning days of 
April, the Commission on Socialization was appointed, with 
Bauer at its head, and in a plenary session on April 10, the out- 
lines of the government’s policy were laid before the full Com- 
mission. The most important part set forth was the Factory 
Councils Law, following the* same lines as that ultimately 
adopted in Germany. 

In Austria, however, the right of labor to bargain collectively 
had never received the degree of recognition, even during the 
war, that it received in Germany, hence the introduction of the 
Factory Councils, with their right to fix wages by agreement 
between the employer and the employees, was a distinctly new 
departure for Austrian labor. The projects for expropriation 
were coupled with a program for the socialization of banks, 
particularly savings banks, in order that their resources might 
be used for the indemnification of interests losing property 
through expropriation. Other parts of the socialization projects 
provided for municipal ownership of certain public enterprises 
in forms already familiar. 

The Assembly acted quickly on the factory councils law and 
passed it on May 15, after altering its provisions to exclude 
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agricultural workers from its scope. This was a triumph for 
the Christian Socialists, in preventing the agrarian population 
from becoming acquainted with socialistic ideas, but it served 
to offer the Socialists an opportunity for putting their ideas 
into practice in urban and industrial areas. A fortnight later, 
other laws on expropriation, amended to provide for complete 
indemnification, were passed by the Constituent Assembly. 
With the passage of these laws the period of socialistic experi- 
mentation had begun. Austria turned forthwith to Paris, to 
learn what the terms of peace must be, which the Allied Gov- 
ernments had prepared for her. 


Foreign Policy 

The attitude of the Allied Powers had been rather uncertain 
as regards Austria, although they were quick to resume informal 
diplomatic relations shortly after the armistice, principally 
through semi-military, semi-diplomatic missions. Prance paved 
the way for the renewal of formal relations by sending to 
Vienna an ambassador, but the other Allied Powers lagged in 
sending permanent representatives. Germany, of course, had 
renewed her bonds of intimacy with the German-Austrian Re- 
public from the first. With Italy occupying the Southern 
Tyrol, and the Czechs the cherished lands of German Bohemia, 
there was hardly ground for a friendly attitude toward these 
powers. Of the other Allied Powers, Prance was the most 
pronounced in her attitude, for her policy from the beginning 
was to prevent the union of Austria and Germany at all costs. 
Thus, while the campaign for reunion proceeded merrily in 
Vienna and Berlin, the French Foreign Office waited its time, 
and, on the eve of the publication of the peace terms with 
Germany, made known to the Austrian Government the fact 
that the Allied and Associated Powers had decided that no 
union of the two countries could take place. 

The news stunned Vienna. The thought of union with Ger- 
many had been the guiding light of Austrian foreign policy 
since the Revolution, and all thought of a reconstruction of the 
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economic union promoted by the ALUsgleich had been given up. 
Now that racial, political, and tariff barriers hemmed Austria 
in on every side, the tidings came as a sentence of political and 
economic death. 

Immediately thereafter came the news that the Allied and 
Associated Powers awaited an Austrian Delegation at Paris. 
With assurances of the support of the National Assembly, Ren- 
ner went to Paris, to hear the terms of peace at Saint Germain, 
June 4. The preliminary outlines of the treaty were presented 
at that time, but the full import of its economic and reparations 
clauses was not yet known, as the Succession States quarreled 
among themselves over the spoils, and claimed their share of all 
reparations while unwilling to acknowledge their part as the 
fiscal successors to the defunct Dual Monarchy. 

After the receipt of the treaty a wordy correspondence be- 
tween the Allied Governments and Austria took place in which 
Austria tried to disclaim its status as the inheritor, with Hun- 
gary, of all the ills of the old regime. The observations made 
by the Austrian Government were disregarded, for the most 
part, by the Allied Governments, but some minor concessions 
were made, although Austria was required to drop the word 
‘‘German’’ from the official designation of the Republic. Pecu- 
liarly enough, when the Allied and Associated Powers en- 
deavored to incorporate as parts of the fundamental law of the 
land the clauses in the peace treaty regarding nationality and 
racial and religious minority guarantees, Austria did not object, 
but accepted the situation with good will. 

The signature of the peace treaty on September 10, 1919, 
ended the discussions, and Austria, humiliated and with her 
future entirely mortgaged, turned back to domestic problems, 
to assume an innocuous role, a pathetic one, among the nations. 
Throughout the long negotiations Renner had borne the brunt, 
as Bauer, the Foreign Minister, had resigned on learning the 
decision of the Allied Powers to exclude Austria from mem- 
bership in the German Reich. On October 17, 1919, the Treaty 
of Saint Germain was ratified by the Constituent and Austria 
made her formal peace with the Allied Governments. On the 
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same day, an understanding in regard to domestic issues was 
reached between the Christian Socialists and the Social Demo- 
crats, and a new ministry, the second under Renner, assumed 
office. 
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The Problem of Permanent Organization 

Once peace had been made with the Allied Powers, the prob- 
lem of the permanent constitutional organization of the 
Austrian Republic arose again. It was not a problem of the 
extent of the state — that had been solved by the Treaty of 
Saint Germain — ^nor of its Republican Constitution, for the 
Habsburgs had been deposed and nobility abolished before the 
Constituent thought of the peace terms, but of the fundamental 
form which should best serve the interests of the new republic. 
The summer of 1919 had been devoted to the making of peace 
abroad, but difficulties had meanwhile multiplied at home. 
Communism, imported from Hungary, made itself felt during 
Easter, and raised the Red Flag in the streets of Vienna in 
mid- June, when the armies of the Hungarian Soviet were 
rapidly reconquering Slovakia. The army wilted away into 
nothingness and the National Guard, recruited on a volunteer 
basis, was uncertain in its loyalties. The provinces, further- 
more, started tariff wars upon the republic, all but isolating 
Vienna from the rest of the world, and stubbornly refused to 
obey the instructions issued by the Central Government in 
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Vienna. Elsewhere the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils were 
assuming sovereign authority and preparing for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. ‘^Yesterday,” wrote the Neues Wiener Tag- 
Matt, ‘^Austria was called a State without a government; to- 
day it can be called a government without a State.” 

It was in the midst of these circumstances that the leaders 
in the Social Democratic Party had to maintain their hold on 
the State. By persuasion, by promises, by cajolery, by personal 
intervention of the Secretaries of State, everything possible 
was done by the Vienna Government to hold on to the reins of 
power. The Chancellor promised the incorporation of the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils into the structure of the 
State ; the other ministers, like Bauer, pled with these organiza- 
tions not to take the desperate course followed by the extremists 
in Hungary, while the Vienna Prefect of Police, Johann Schober, 
watched with a vigilant eye the subversive movements by which 
the city seemed menaced. 

One great relief came at the beginning of August with the 
overthrow of the Soviet regime in Hungary; from the menace 
of a Red Terror, Austria was free, but the political consequences 
of a restoration of a reactionary, if not monarchial, regime 
loomed large. With Archduke Joseph as a close neighbor on a 
Hungarian throne, Austria would fare ill, regardless of her 
territorial claims. Some formula must be sought to stop the 
intense particularism and separatism of the provinces, else the 
Austrian State would totally collapse. It was at this juncture 
that the movement for a Federal Union of the provinces came 
into prominence and evoked popular discussion and comment. 

The Christian Socialist Party on the morrow of the an- 
nouncement of the Peace Conference that Austria would not be 
allowed to join Germany,^ put forth a draft of a Federal Con- 
stitution for the Constituent Assembly to consider. The project 
was Republican in character, hence the loyalty of the Christian 
Socialists — erstwhile supporters of the Habsburg Dynasty — 
could not be challenged. Taking as its point of departure the 
idea of Renner that federalism had shown itself from the outset 
even in the framework of the November Constitution, the project 


lOn May 5, 1919. 
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boldly declared itself to be a “Federative Constitution of the 
Republic of German-Austria.” 

In order to cope with the facts of the existing political situa^ 
tion, the Christian Socialist project reserved to the provinces 
the powers of sovereign states. While the division of legislative 
competence between the assemblies of the Lander and the Na- 
tional Legislature did not differ essentially from that made in 
the March Laws by the Constituent Assembly, the relation be- 
tween the Central and the Territorial Governments was re- 
versed. Whereas, previously, powers not exclusively reserved 
by the provincial constitutions to the Provincial Diets were 
within the competence of the Reichsrat, now, the project in- 
tended to transfer to the provinces all powers save those speci- 
fically delegated to the Federal Government. If, previously, 
powers had been delegated to the provinces, now the Federal 
Government was to be the holder of limited, enumerated powers. 

Nevertheless, the Christian Socialist program did not intend 
to strip the Federal Government of all power. In its com- 
petence were left foreign affairs, war and peace, political and 
commercial treaties, military organization, the Federal budget, 
Federal debts and monopolies, the definition of property to be 
taxed in the Lander, the securing of the rights of citizens to 
assemble freely and unite for furthering their political or 
economic ends. To it were assigned the police powers of regu- 
lating the movements of both the native population and of 
foreigners, immigration and emigration, higher education, labor 
legislation, judicial organization, control of money and banking, 
commercial law, customs, transportation, and the issue of mil- 
itary commissions. Thus, authority was given the Federal Gov- 
ernment over foreign affairs, defense, and matters essential to the 
enforcement of the treaty of peace.^ All other legislation, in- 
cluding that on primary and secondary education, was to be 
left to the Lander. 

The necessary consequence of this proposed federal system 

2 The latter included finance — to insure reparations payments; educa- 
tion — ^to give sanction to the minority guarantees clauses; and lastly, 
labor legislation — ^to permit fulfilment of the clauses of the Labor Cove- 
nant included in Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. 
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was the adoption of a bicameral legislature. In the Lander, 
this was to consist of a popularly elected assembly, as a lower 
House, and of a professional chamber, chosen partly by the 
lower House and in part by the Workers’, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Councils, which were thus to be incorporated into the 
framework of the Constitution. For the Federal Government, 
the same idea was to be put into practice, and the National 
Assembly was to comprise the lower House, while the upper 
House was to be composed of representatives from each province, 
plus representatives of professional organizations, chosen by the 
Councils. Thus the Christian Socialists conceived the idea of 
joint territorial and vocational representation by means of this 
upper chamber. Both chambers, sitting in joint session, were 
to choose a President and a Vice-President for a term of two 
years, though not necessarily from among their own members. 
The term of the Federal Assembly being six years, it was pro- 
vided that during the life of one Assembly no President must 
be twice chosen from the same province or territory. 

The final outstanding features of the project were the recogni- 
tion of the plebiscite as a source of popular sanction for the 
passing or rejecting of laws and amendments to the Consti- 
tution, Furthermore, a referendum must be taken in case of 
conclusion of new political alliances, entry into the League of 
Nations, the division of the country into territories, and the 
entry of new territories into the federation. Referenda were 
to take place on other matters on the initiative of the Federal 
President, or either of the chambers, or on the demand of a 
certain number of electors. Initiative measures might be pro- 
posed by the President, the Cabinet, either House of the Federal 
Legislature, any member of the Federal Legislature, any ter- 
ritorial legislature, or by the people themselves. 

It is obvious that the Christian Socialist project had bor- 
rowed heavily from the Swiss Constitution both in the Federal 
structure and in the use of means of direct legislation. The 
French Constitution had lent itself as a model for the choice 
of the President, while the American Constitution had fur- 
nished the idea of a Vice-President. The idea of a Parliament 
of Labor had come half out of necessity, half in imitation of 
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the Weimar Constitution, then being drafted. The project had 
the merit of according satisfaction to the provinces, whose tie 
had always been a personal one through the fact that the 
Emperor of Austria was also Archduke, Duke, Count, etc., of the 
various provinces. They now acquired a new footing of equality 
and were to be relieved from the excessive centralization of the 
Government at Vienna, and from the control of the Viennese 
bureaucracy. 

Immediately on the publication of the project, there had 
arisen a discussion of the role to be played by Vienna in the 
new Federation, and the idea of making Vienna a free city, 
or a special province, came promptly into the foreground of the 
discussion. To be granted full autonomy would be satisfactory 
to the Capital, it was argued, while to be free from central con- 
trol was highly pleasing to the refractory provinces. Was not 
Berne itself a Canton in the Swiss Confederation ? Why should 
not Vienna enjoy as happy a role ? On the other hand, the So- 
cialists, who saw, in the weakening of the power of the Central 
Government, the doom of the broad exercise of powers needed 
for socialization, opposed the federal scheme as meaning the 
‘ ‘ Helvetization of Austria’^ and running counter to every his- 
toric tradition. 

The only action immediately taken by the Constituent Assem- 
bly as to the future organization of the state was an imperative 
one: to change the name of the State from the “German- Aus- 
trian Republic^’ to the “Austrian Republic,” and to give for- 
mal assent to the territorial extent of the country as outlined 
in the Treaty of Saint Germain, while promising to safeguard 
the racial, religious, and linguistic minorities of the Republic. 
No action was taken for several months with regard to the 
framing of the new Constitution. This was in part due to the 
necessity of legislating on matters connected with the army, 
labor, and social welfare, and partly due to the recalcitrant at- 
titude of the Lander, which refused to recognize the authority 
of the Vienna Government. 

At length, after detailed negotiations with the various provin- 
cial administrations. Dr. Michael Mayr, Secretary of the In- 
terior, obtained from them their individual views as to Aus- 
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triads constitutional needs, and issued, on February 10, 1920, a 
draft constitution in which the gist of the proposals of the 
provinces was incorporated. This was clearly an attempt to 
draft a constitution outside the halls of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and when Mayr called a conference of the provinces at 
Salzburg on February 15-17, the Provincial Assemblies sent 
their representatives as though to a second Constituent Assem- 
bly, while the Constituent in Vienna sat idly by, engaged in 
petty factional quarrels. Obviously, the tide of party politics 
was turning; in the rural areas, especially in the Alpine lands, 
particularism was strong, and with it clericalism was heartily 
in sympathy. 

Thus the work of Mayr, himself a Clerical, in going over 
the head of the Vienna Constituent to the provincial adminis- 
trations, showed that the strength of the Social Democrats was 
daily weakening, while their domestic program of socialization 
was rendered remote and illusory by the drastic financial stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Saint Germain. Plainly, the Coali- 
tion was breaking up. 

In these provincial meetings, the projects of federal or uni- 
tary organization were intimately discussed, and the Salzburg 
Convention definitely decided at its first session for the federal 
form of Government. In this vote, the Socialists of Vienna 
and Lower Austria committed themselves to the Federal idea, 
providing the interests of the capital city were perfectly se- 
cured, and tariff warfares were abolished, while the Upper Aus- 
trian and Styrian Socialists acceded to the idea without reserva- 
tions. On the other hand, the Socialists from Salzburg, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg, and Carinthia, where separatism had been strong- 
est, voted against the project of a federal union and clung to 
the ancient Austrian concept of a unitary state. This funda- 
mental principle having been decided upon, despite the limited 
Socialist opposition, the Convention turned its attention to the 
constitutional projects submitted to it, that of Dr. Mayr and a 
counter-project fathered by Dr. Falser, representative of 
Tyrolese opinion. 

The Mayr project was divided into seven captions, dealing 
with the general competence of the Federal Government, lesris- 
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lation, the executive, army, courts, provincial administration, 
and rights of citizens. The new state was to be called a con- 
federation, and the powers allotted to the Federal Government 
were strictly limited. The Legislative assembly was to be com- 
posed of the Bundestag and the Bundesrat, the former a popu- 
larly chosen body, the latter a body directly representative of 
the provinces, although Vienna, Lower Austria, and Upper Aus- 
tria were given greater representation than the other provinces. 
The Federal President was to be at the same time the president 
of the Bundesrat, and the Chancellor and Cabinet were to be 
subordinate to him. A professional army was to be created on 
the basis of voluntary enlistment. Military courts and the 
death penalty were to be abolished. Provincial Government 
was to be carried out by a diet (elected by a provincial electoral 
law), a governor, vice-governor, and provincial cabinet chosen 
by the diet. The only control left to the Federal Government 
was the power of dissolution of the Diets, which required the 
assent of the Bundestag. A bill of rights, such as existed un- 
der the old Austrian Constitution, was appended. 

The Falser project dhfered in that it gave wider powers to 
the provinces, prescribed equality for all provinces in the 
‘‘Chamber of Provinces, and endowed the Bundesrat, which 
was to be a copy of the Swiss body, with full executive powers. 
In essence, it embodied a typically Swiss viewpoint of extreme 
local self-government on a confederate basis. 

The Salzburg Convention, having once settled the principle of 
federal organization, next elicited declarations from the parties 
as to the composition of the Bundesrat. The Germans and 
Clericals favored the ‘ ‘ Chamber of Provinces, ^ ’ while the Social- 
ists clung to the idea of a unicameral parliament. The president 
of the Confederation, the German Liberals held, should be 
elected by the whole people in accordance with the precedent 
laid down in the Weimar Constitution; the Socialists desired 
the President of the Federal Assembly to be the Federal Presi- 
dent, while the Christian Socialists wished to separate the two 
officers. The question of the army was hardly touched, but it 
was decided that the army should be organized “according to 
the general principles of the Constitution. ’ ’ The parties agreed 
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that the territorial governments should have assemblies elected 
by universal suifrage, and that the Federal Government should 
be competent to declare whether their acts contravened the 
Federal Constitution or not; their decrees must be submitted 
to it for approval. 

Finally, as to the basis of division of powers between the 
Federal and Territorial Governments, the Socialists declared it 
a matter of finances, and inseparable therefrom, while the Ger- 
man Liberals and the Christian Socialists, borrowing from the 
Weimar Constitution, agreed in principle that, in certain cases, 
the Federal Government should have exclusive jurisdiction both 
for legislation and administration; in others, its jurisdiction 
should be legislative only; in still other fields, it might merely 
lay down the general rules or principles to be followed. Once 
these issues were decided, the Salzburg Convention adjourned, 
to meet at Linz, April 21-22, for further discussions. 

At Linz, the contrast between Socialist and Clerical views 
again appeared, but this time along dilferent lines. Mayr him- 
self had several compromises to suggest in the delimitation of 
the powers of the Federal and Territorial Governments, as well 
as modifications in the method of choosing the President and 
the Bundesrat. His proposals involved the election of the 
President by vote of the people for a five-year term, with re- 
eligibility, and responsibility to the Bundesrat. The Bundesrat 
must be based upon the population of the various provinces, 
save that no province should have over one-fifth the total num- 
ber of seats. The Socialist proposals included strengthening 
of the power of the Federal Government and the abolition of 
the Bundesrat, as well as the election of the President by the 
Bundestag. 

There ensued a discussion of the control of education, the 
Clericals seeking to take it out of the hands of the Confedera- 
tion, while the German Liberals and Socialists endeavored to 
place it entirely under Federal control. The Socialist program 
in regard to education was drawn almost integrally from the 
provisions of the Weimar Constitution. 

The next step in the evolution of the federal constitution 
came in the preparation, by the Constituent's sub-committee 
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on the Constitution, of a compromise project completed August 
26, 1920. Differing from both the Falser and Mayr projects, 
it provided for a bicameral federal legislature, the Nationalrat, 
or lower house, to be elected by universal suffrage and the 
Bundesrat, or upper chamber, to be elected by the various Diets, 
no province having more than twelve representatives nor less 
than three in the body. Like the Reichsrat in Germany, the 
Bundesrat was given a right of suspensive veto on legislation 
subject to reenaction of such laws by the lower house. 

The Socialist viewpoint that the President of the Confedera- 
tion should be elected by the joint session of the Federal legis- 
lative bodies appeared in this draft, but the president's powers 
were to be no greater than those of the President of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The division of powers between Federal 
and Territorial Governments was maintained as in the revised 
Linz draft. In case of objection by the Federal Government 
to territorial legislation, it must be reenacted by the diet to 
give it validity, but in case of a question of unconstitutionality, 
the Constitutional Court must be asked by the Federal Govern- 
ment to decide. 

There remained unsettled the question of educational con- 
trol, on which neither Clericals nor Socialists were able to find 
common ground. Power of food control and utilization of 
hydroelectric energy^ were denied to the Federal Government, 
in conformity with German and Clerical wishes. Police affairs 
were intrusted to local authorities, while labor and social leg- 
islation (except as concerns agriculture) were left to the Fed- 
eration. In view of the inability of the Constituent to com- 
mand a two-thirds majority on these controversial matters, it 
was left to party conferences to iron out the difficulties between 
the groups. 

In the end, the parties, after protracted negotiations, held 
their ground, and could come to no agreement on many points. 
This being the case, the Constitution Committee of the Assem- 
bly approved the compromise project, and the Assembly itself, 

3 Tliis was, of course, one of the enterprises to be socialized. The 
Clericals, by preventing the Federal Government from exercising control 
effectively frustrated the possibility of further socialization. 
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after a hurried discussion, passed the new Constitution on Oc- 
tober 1, 1920.^ 

The Austrian Federal Constitution 

In the end, the Federal principle had triumphed. What the 
Federalization Manifesto had half intimated in 1918, two years 
of economic dislocation and war weariness had completed. 
Austria, once highly centralized under the control of the Im- 
perial bureaucracy, turned to the federal structure of the new 
fundamental law as the last recourse of an exliausted nation. 
In the new document the powers of the Nation and of the ter- 
ritories were divided along lines that the Salzburg and Linz 
Conventions had laid down. The exclusive competence of the 
Federation was posited for some spheres of state action,"^ while 
others were left exclusively to the territories.^ Intermediately 
were left the spheres of legislation where the Federal Govern- 
ment might pass the laws but must depend upon the territories 
for their enforcement,^ and also the domain where the guiding 
principles of law might be set forth by the Federal Legislature 
for the Lander to fulfil by their ordinances.® 

The Federal Government was not, indeed, without powers, as 
the control of essentials to the conduct of international rela- 
tions and defense were left in its hands, while the necessary 
fiscal powers to permit the fulfilment of international financial 
obligations were accorded it. The matters of common interest 
to the Federation were comprehensively included in the six- 
teen broad categories of subjects exclusively left to the Fed- 
eration to administer. The regulations needed to avoid con- 
fusion arising from separate territorial legislation were left to 
Federal legislation. The vast field of social and labor legisla- 

4 It is extremely interesting to note the extent to which the final draft 
of the Federal Constitution conforms to the main outlines of the Chris- 
tian Socialist draft of May 5, 1919. Save for the elimination of the 
scliemes for vocational representation, it would appear that little of fun- 
damental importance was altered, the modifications being only in matters 
of detail. 

5 Art. 10. 

«Art. 16. 


7 Art. 11. 

8 Art. 12. 
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tion, agrarian reform, control of natural resources, etc., was 
left to the territories to administer through ordinances of their 
own making. Education was left untouched, as no compromise 
could be reached by the Constituent, and further constitutional 
laws on the subject were promised. 

The definite incorporation into the Constitution ® of the prin- 
ciples of Federal and territorial administration is a unique fea- 
ture. The principles of parliamentary government and the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal and territorial executives to their 
respective legislative bodies are first among these. The principle 
of Judicial Supremacy is next emphasized in the provision that 
members of territorial and Federal Governments may be held 
accountable for their actions, so far as the respective constitu- 
tions provide for it, by the Federal Constitutional Court. Ad- 
ministrative, as contra-distinguished from political officials, are 
responsible to their political superiors for their actions, but Fed- 
eral and Territorial Governments are themselves responsible for 
the official acts of their administrative forces. In the reorgani- 
zation of the administrative services allowance is made for the 
functioning of bodies of representatives of the personnel of the 
administration.^® Strict faithfulness in the collaboration of 
local, territorial, and federal officials is enjoined by the con- 
stitution. 

The Legislative organs under the new Constitution are closely 
akin to those created by the Weimar Constitution in Germany. 
The lower house of the Federal Assembly, known as the No- 
tionalrat or National Council is composed of members elected 
by equal, direct, and secret suffrage of men and women accord- 
ing to proportional representation. All over twenty years are 
eligible to vote and all over twenty-four, to run for office, pro- 
vided, in each instance, that no legal abridgement of their civil 
rights has occurred. Elections are held on Sunday or a holi- 
day. The mandate of members lasts for four years. 

The Nationalrat is summoned by the Federal President to 
meet within thirty days after its election, and the date of meet- 

oArts. 18-23'. 

10 Tliis incorporates the conciliar principle in diluted form. 

11 Arts. 24-33. 
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ing must be the day following the expiry of the old body. Pro- 
rogation of the Nationalrat is possible only by its own resolu- 
tion, and the reassembly is ordered by the president of the 
chamber, on the demand of the cabinet or one-fourth the total 
membership of the body. The Nationalrat can likewise decree 
its own dissolution by an ordinary law. The house chooses its 
own officers, and regulates its internal procedure in conformity 
with a general constitutional statute which it is called upon to 
pass by a two-thirds majority of a quorum of half its full legal 
membership. Otherwise, for ordinary business, a third the total 
membership constitutes a quorum and a simple majority of 
these suffices to pass a law. The sessions of the Nationalrat 
are public, though they may be closed on proposal of the pre- 
siding officer or a fifth of the members of the house. No one 
may be held to account for reproducing accurate accounts of the 
transactions of the National Council. 

The upper house of the Federal Assembly is the Bnndesraty^^ 
or Federal Council, representative of the Territories. No terri- 
tory may have more than twelve nor less than three members 
in the Bundesrat, The members are chosen by the Territorial 
Diets by proportional representation to permit the party poll- 
ing the second highest number of votes in the preceding terri- 
torial election to have at least one representative. In case of 
equal claim of several parties to the seat, the matter is decided 
by lot. Members of the Bundesrat may not be members of the 
Landtag electing them, but must be eligible for membership in 
that Landtag. The mandate of Bundesrat members lasts until 
the election of new members by a newly elected Landtag. 
The constitutional provisions regarding the Bundesrat can be 
changed only by initiative of the representatives of at least four 
territories. 

The Bundesrat is presided over for half a year by the lead- 
ing representative of each territory, in the alphabetical order of 
the territories. Deputy presidents are provided for by the 
rules of procedure of the Bundesrat. The presiding officer 
summons the Bundesrat to meet at the seat of the Nationalrat, 
and must do so without delay, on the demand of either the 


12 Arts. 34-37. 
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cabinet or one-fourth the total membership. A simple majority 
of a one-third quorum suffices to pass a resolution of the body. 
The rules of procedure, publicity, and privileged character of 
the proceedings are governed by the same rules as obtain for 
the National Council. 

Jointly, the National and Federal Councils comprise the Fed- 
eral Assembly,^® and meet for the purpose of electing and in- 
augurating a president or declaring war. Except in case of im- 
peachment of the Federal President, or in case of a vacancy 
in the presidency, the Federal Assembly is convened by the 
Federal President and presided over alternately by the presi- 
dents of the National and Federal Councils. The rules of pro- 
cedure applicable to the Federal Assembly are those of the Na- 
tional Council. The two Councils may deliberate separately 
before voting; the decision of the Federal Assembly is an- 
nounced by the two presidents and countersigned by the Fed- 
eral Chancellor, who is under obligation to publisli it offi- 
cially. 

Ordinary legislation may emanate from four sources : mem- 
bers of the Government or individual deputies may introduce 
in the Nationalrat measures of their own devising, or the 
Bundesrat may transmit through the Cabinet proposals which 
it has sponsored, or on the petition of 200,000 voters, or half the 
voters of three territories, fully drafted bills may be laid be- 
fore the Nationalrat by the Cabinet. 

Bills passed by the Nationalrat are forthwith transmitted by 
the presiding officer to the Federal Chancellor for submission 
to the Bundesrat. If the latter raises no protest within eight 
weeks, it is published and becomes law. If, however, the 
Bundesrat protests against the bill, repassage by an absolute 
majority of the Nationalrat is essential to make it law. The 
right of veto, of even this suspensive character, is denied the 
Bundesrat in the case of money bills, bills changing the order 
of business in the Nationalrat, or dissolving it. 

Referenda on bills before their publication may be resorted 
to, if the Nationalrat orders it, or if half its members demand 

13 Arts. 38-40. 

14 Arts. 41-49. 
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it. Constitutional laws or laws containing provisions of a con 
stitutional character require a two-thirds vote of an absolute 
majority of the members of the lower chamber for passage, anc 
must be specifically entitled ‘‘Constitutional Laws.’’ Wliole 
sale changes in the constitution must be submitted to a referen 
dum before publication. Partial constitutional changes require 
the same procedure, if one-third the members of the Nationalrat 
demand it. Further details as to direct legislation are left for 
future laws. Properly passed laws are published by the Chan- 
cellor over his countersignature and that of the minister con- 
cerned. They are thereupon put into force on the day of their 
publication. 

Certain executive duties^"' are also entrusted to the Federal 
Legislature. Political treaties, and those changing the Consti- 
tution, require ratification by the Nationalrat, which may, if it 
desires, order a plebiscite to be taken on the question of rati- 
fication. The supervision of the budget is another onerous duty 
placed upon the Nationalrat. The ministry is required to sub- 
mit the budget for the ensuing year and the accounts for the 
current year to that body eight weeks before the expiry of the 
fiscal year. The Cabinet, too, is subject to the questioning and 
investigation of the Parliament, which may, as in Germany, 
freely appoint investigating committees to examine the conduct 
of the administration. 

The collaboration of the Nationalrat in the fixing of railroad, 
postal, telegraph, and telephone rates is Lirther required by 
the constitution. Much of this work is entrusted to the main 
committee, which works in close cooperation with the Cab- 
inet. 

To safeguard the rights of the Nationalrat, the ordinary par- 
liamentary immunities are accorded the members ; the 
Bundesrat members are accorded whatever immunities the mem- 
bers of the Landtags of their respective territories enjoy. Mem- 
bership in both houses is forbidden, but the holding of other 
public office is no bar to membership in the National or Federal 
Councils. 

15 Arts. 50-55. 

ifl Arts. 56-50. 
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The Federal presideut^^ is elected by the Federal Assembly 
by secret ballot for a term of four years, and may be once re- 
elected. Any one possessing the qualifications for an elector 
to the Nationalrat, and over thirty-five years of age, is eligible, 
but members of ruling houses or those previously ruling 
are forever excluded. The President must devote his whole at- 
tention to his office and is required to take a simple oath without 
any religious qualifications. He may be prosecuted only with 
the consent of the Federal Assembly during his term of office, 
and, in case of prosecution, the National Council must decide 
whether the Federal Assembly is to be convoked. In case of 
illness or disability, the President is represented by the Chan- 
cellor, but if this illness or disability continues, the Chancellor 
is obliged to summon a meeting of the Federal Assembly to elect 
a new President. 

The President represents the Republic in its international re- 
lations, receives and accredits ambassadors, ratifies the exequa- 
turs of foreign consuls, commissions consular representatives of 
the Republic to foreign countries, and concludes international 
treaties. He has the power of appointing Federal officials, al- 
though this may be delegated to members of the ministry, and 
he may empower the ministers to conclude certain types of 
treaties not requiring parliamentary ratification. He may par- 
don convicted persons or commute their sentences, quash legal 
proceedings, and legitimate illegitimate children on the request 
of their parents. 

All his acts are taken upon the recommendation of the 
Cabinet, or of some minister appointed by it, and must be 
countersigned by the Chancellor or the appropriate minister. 
The President is responsible to the Federal Assembly for all 
his actions, and the latter must be convoked, if necessary, by 
the Chancellor, on the resolution of either of the Federal Cham- 
bers. The Federal Assembly may, by a two-thirds vote of an 
absolute majority of the members of both Chambers, impeach 
the President before the Constitutional Court, which is alone 
competent to hear the case. In case of conviction, the Presi- 


17 Arts. 60-68. 
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dent is removed from office and may, in addition, temporarily 
lose his political rights. 

The work of carrying on the Federal Administration is 
intrusted to the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and other ministers 
in so far as not specifically reserved to the President. These 
officials comprise the Cabinet, under the presidency of the Chan- 
cellor. The ministry is chosen, as under the provisional con- 
stitution, by the National Council, on proposal of its Main 
Committee. The Cabinet must be composed of persons eligible 
to membership in the Nationalrat, but not members of it. This ; 
is a peculiar feature of the Austrian Constitution, in that it 
departs radically from the traditional connection between the 
ministry and the legislative body in a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. It is copied from the Swiss model, in which the execu- 
tive, while chosen by and from Parliament, docs not continue 
to belong to it. 

Similar provisions to those contained in the March Laws 
govern the carrying on of the administration between the for- 
mation of cabinets. In case of temporary disability of a min- 
ister, the President may intrust his office to another minister, 
or to a high official in the particular department, who there- 
upon assumes the political responsibility for the conduct of 
the department. The provisions of the March Laws are also 
carried over integrally into the new constitution as regards 
questions to the ministry, resignations, and votes of want of 
confidence. 

Ministers may participate in the deliberations of either? 
Chamber, or its committees, but only upon invitation in the 
proceedings of the Main Committee of the Nationalrat. Their 
presence may be demanded by these bodies, and, in any event,' 
they have the right to be heard. Ministers may be impeached 
by a simple resolution passed by a majority of the Nationalrat. 
The remaining provisions of the constitution dealing with the 
ministry cover the relations between the ministers and their 
subordinate officials, and provide for emergency situations. 

A few simple clauses were inserted in the constitution to 

18 Arts. 69-78. 

19 Arts. 79-81. 
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govern the position of the Federal Army, which was placed 
under the protection and control of the Nationalrat. Its duties 
are prescribed as being the defense of the frontiers, the main- 
tenance of law and order, and the lending of assistance, in so far 
as it is able to cooperate with the civil authorities, in case of 
disaster or accident. Further regulations by the military service 
law are envisaged. 

The territories legislate through the Territorial Diets, whose 
members are chosen by equal, direct, and secret suffrage and 
proportional representation by the electors in each territory. 
The qualifications of electors are determined by the electoral 
ordinances of each territory. A limit is set on these by the 
provision that the suffrage may not be more restricted than 
that for the National Council, and that electors may not vote in 
more than one district. Members of the Territorial Diets en- 
joy the same immunities as the members of the National Coun- 
cil, and the same rules as to publicity and publication of pro- 
ceedings apply. 

Territorial Diets are unicameral, as, in the end, the idea 
of a separate professional chamber was discarded by the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The resolution of the Diet, passed by the 
necessary majority and countersigned and published by the 
Landeshauptmann, suffices to enact a territorial law. If 
the cooperation of Federal authorities is required in its en- 
forcement, the law must be submitted to the ministry for ap- 
proval, and, in any event, all territorial laws must be com- 
municated to the Ministry for its information. Territorial 
laws affecting Federal interests adversely may be protested by 
the Federal Government within eight weeks of their receipt, 
in which case they must be repassed by an absolute majority of 
the Diet before taking effect. Publication of territorial laws 
within the period allotted for Federal protests is permissible 
only by the express consent of the Cabinet. 

The Territorial Constitutions can be changed by territorial 
law in so far as they do not thereby infringe upon the Federal 
Constitution ; for the passage of such laws a two-thirds majority 
of the Diet is required. The Federal Government may protect 


20 Arts. 95-107. 
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itself against the arbitrary action of a Territorial Diet by dis- 
solving the Diet, with the consent of the Bundesrat. In this 
event, the members of the Bundesrat elected by the Diet in 
question are not permitted to vote, and a two-thirds vote of at 
least half the other members is required to give validity to the 
order of dissolution. New elections must be held within three 
weeks of such dissolution and the new Diet convened within 
a month after the elections. 

The Territorial Administration is entrusted to a Cabinet 
chosen by the Diet from among those eligible to membership 
in that body, but not actually members. In the territories, 
therefore, the same separation between the executive and the 
legislature which prevails in the Federal Government is care- 
fully maintained. The Landeshauptmann, who heads the ter- 
ritorial administration, is sworn into office by the Federal 
President, and the other members of the Landesregierung are 
in turn pledged by the Landeshauptmann to observe the Federal 
Constitution. 

This official is the direct link between the Federal and Ter- 
ritorial Administrations and has a peculiar importance. In so 
far as the Federal Government does not administer its powers 
in the territories directly through its own officials, the admin- 
istration of Federal functions is entrusted to him. This gives 
him an enormous power, comparable to the power of a prefect in 
Prance or Italy, and, in addition, the Landeshauptmann acts 
as the official representative of the territory in its relations 
with the Federal Government and is politically responsible 
to his Territorial Diet. His parliamentary immunity does not 
prevent his strict accountability to the Federal Government for 
his discharge of the functions wherewith the Federal Gov- 
ernment has entrusted him. 

Thus, the Landeshauptmann must serve two masters, the Diet 
which elects him, and the Federal Government, whose man- 
dates he must execute. The constitution explicitly provides, 
however, that the Landeshauptmann is to follow explicitly the 
instructions of the Federal Government. In this respect, there- 
fore, he is left little personal initiative, and no policy is his to 
formulate in his capacity as a Federal officer. In his capacity 
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as the head of the Territorial Administration, it is his function, 
in connection with his colleagues, to determine a government 
policy for the territory, and defend it before the Territorial 
Diet, Briefly, this unique official is administratively responsible 
to the Federal Government, and politically responsible to the 
Territorial Diet. Territorial administration is entrusted largely 
to the Territorial Administrative Director, who collaborates 
with the Cabinet in the indirect administration of Federal af- 
fairs. 

To safeguard Federal interests, it is provided that inter- 
territorial agreements must concern matters within the sole 
competence of the territories, and must be immediately notifled 
to the Federal Government. This resembles strongly the pro- 
visions made in the Swiss Constitution for the conclusion of 
concordats between the various cantons. 

The peculiar role occupied by Vienna in the new Republic 
was an object of considerable agitation, both in and out of the 
Constituent Assembly. In the Constitution, therefore, a special 
section was devoted to the relations between the two. It was 
provided that the Lower Austrian Diet should be divided into 
two curiae, one of which was to be composed of the deputies 
from all the territory except the city of Vienna, while the other 
was to be made up of the City Council of Vienna. Jointly, 
these bodies meet to deliberate concerning the matters of com- 
mon interest, as laid down explicitly in the Lower Austrian 
Constitution.^^ Each curia is governed by the constitution 
adopted for its territory, and each may legislate separately on 
matters not of common concern. Joint expenditures are pro- 
vided for by the Joint Constitution, and the affairs of Lower 
Austria are administered by an Administrative Commission 
chosen from the Joint Landtag by proportional representation.^® 
The Burgomaster of Vienna and the Landeshauptmann of 

21 Arts. 108-114. 

22 This is not unlike the situation in France, where the city of Paris 
has its Municipal Council, which, with the councillors from the other 
districts, outside the city limits, makes up the General Council of the 
Department of the Seine. 

23 Note the survival of the old Dualism of the defunct monarchy in 
this arrangement. 
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Lower Austria preside alternately over the deliberations of the 
Commission. Provision is made for the separation of the two 
curiae into two territories by identic legislation on the part 
of each curia. 

. For administrative and local governments^ purposes the 
territories are divided into local communes (Ortsgemeinden) 
and districts {Gehietsgemeinden) subordinate to the Territorial 
Governments. Communes containing more than 20,000 in- 
habitants are permitted, on their own initiative, to be formed 
into districts, thus consolidating the communal and district 
administrations. Cities with local autonomy under the old 
regime are regarded as urban districts under the new constitu- 
tion. Both local communes and urban districts are permitted 
to undertake various business enterprises in so far as they 
do not, in their municipalization, conflict with the territorial 
or Federal Governments or Constitutions. The organs of local 
government are the Communal and District Assemblies and 
their respective magistrates. Elections to these assemblies are 
based on essentially the same electoral qualifications as for the 
Landtag, except that residence within the prescribed districts 
is necessary. Judicial districts are used as precincts for elec- 
tions to the District Assembly. The assemblies select, for the 
various branches of their respective administrations, admin- 
istrative committees chosen from among their own members by 
proportional representation. These may be enlarged, if the 
occasion demands it, by the addition of representatives of 
professions or vocations. In this respect, at least, the com- 
munal and district assemblies are given slight leeway for the 
introduction of vocational representation, although the Landtag 
and the Federal legislative bodies were denied such representa- 
tives at the last moment. 

The competence of the local government bodies is determined 
by both Federal and Territorial law, in which case the Federal 
law may determine the general principles of local administra- 
tion and leave the details to be regulated by the territorial au- 
thorities. The local communes are assured full competence to 
take the necessary measures relative to public safety {Sicker- 


24 Arts. 115-120. 
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heitspolizei) , charity and public assistance, maintenance of 
roads, streets, parks and bridges, traffic regulation, fixing of 
communal boundaries, and the issuance of public health, build- 
ing, and fire regulations. The conduct of communal administra- 
tions is left to other officials of recognized standing, who are 
chosen as magistrates or burgomasters by the communal or 
district assemblies. 

The new Constitution provides for the creation of an inde- 
pendent judiciary by federal law, for the abolition of military 
courts in time of peace, for the abolition of the death penalty 
and of extraordinary courts, save in a few special cases pro- 
vided for by law. Judges are named, on the proposal of the 
Federal Cabinet, by the Federal President, or on his authoriza- 
tion, by the appropriate Federal Minister. Proposed names are 
sent to the Cabinet, or Minister, by the body heretofore called 
the Judicial Senate, and at least three names must be sub- 
mitted if a single vacancy is to be filled; otherwise, twice as 
many names as there are vacancies. 

Further provisions detail the competence of judges, their 
transfer, retirement, or removal, and prescribe that in case a 
judge believes a law unconstitutional, he may transfer the case 
to the Constitutional Court for trial. The use of a jury in 
trying political offenses and crimes is made compulsory. 
Amnesty can be declared only by Federal Law. Strict separa- 
tion of ordinary and administrative courts is maintained in the 
new constitution, though recourse to the ordinary courts may 
be had for injuries caused by public officials acting in a private 
capacity. For the settlement of contentions arising out of 
land reform measures, special tribunals composed of judges, 
administrative officials, and expert commissioners are established. 

The Federal Constitution took over the Court of Accounts, 
the Administrative Court, and the Constitutional Court created 
under the March Laws with little fundamental change. The 
Court of Accounts was to be removed from political influences 
and every endeavor was made to keep it a strictly technical 
body, charged with auditing the national accounts and present- 
ing them to the Nationalrat. No members or officials of this 


25 Arts. 82-94. 
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body may engage in private enterprise while in office, unless 
that be a humanitarian undertaking. 

The Federal Administrative Court is permitted to review 
the cases of injury to private persons by public officials, and 
the decisions of territorial administrative authorities, but the 
cardinal principle of strict separation of judicial from admin- 
istrative cases is preserved. The court possesses the power of 
interpreting the laws governing the competence of public of- 
ficials, and its decisions are binding on all administrative of- 
ficers. The court is appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Cabinet, the Main Committee of 
the Nationalrat (as to the presiding officer and half the mem- 
bers) and the Bundesrat (as to the Vice-President and the 
remaining members). 

The Constitutional Court is empowered to hear all cases 
not otherwise provided for, against the Federation, territories 
or Communes, to settle all disputes between ordinary and ad- 
ministrative courts and authorities, as well as between the 
Administrative Courts and itself, and to decide cases between 
Territories or between a Territory and the Federation. It also 
has the power to pass on the constitutionality of Federal or 
territorial ordinances on the request of the ordinary courts, 
or of the territorial or Federal authorities respectively. The two 
latter can also ask the Court to pass upon the constitutionality 
of laws. In such cases the Court may inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the passing of the law as a part of its investiga- 
tion. Decisions as to unconstitutionality must be published by 
the competent authorities and take effect immediately unless 
otherwise provided by the Court. 

The Constitutional Court is further made the arbiter of con- 
tested elections to Federal, territorial, or local government as- 
semblies. It also acts as a court for the impeachment of the 
highest Federal or territorial officials and as a court of appeal 
in administrative cases for which no remedy has been found 
by administrative tribunals. Finally, the court is empowered, 


28 Arts. 129-136. 
2TArts. 137-148. 
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through special legislation by the Federal Government, to de- 
cide cases of violation of international law. The Federal Presi- 
dent is entrusted with the execution of the decisions of the 
Court. The President and Vice-President of this Court, as well 
as half the members and their alternates, are chosen by the 
Nationalrat for life, while the other half are chosen by the 
Bundesrat. 

The Constitution establishes as a bill of rights the relevant 
provisions of the old Imperial Constitutional laws, the guaran- 
tees established by the Revolutionary laws deposing the House 
of Habsburg and abolishing nobility, and, finally, concludes by 
incorporating the minorities guarantee clauses of the Treaty 
of Saint Germain. 

The transition from the Revolutionary and Constituent 
R^ime was made by a Constitutional Law of the same date as 
the Constitution, which provided, in detail, for the taking over 
of the various Federal and Territorial functions by the com- 
petent authorities. 

The Federal Constitution can properly be said to be a logical 
result of the forces operating at the time of its formation. 
While the revolution began with considerable enthusiasm, with 
the prospect of an easy escape from the burdens of the old 
monarchy, the Austrian people’s national ardor cooled, in the 
course of two years of political and social unrest and economic 
enervation. The forces that would have made for national 
unity and the continuance of centralized government were 
checked by the official ban of the Peace Conference on a union 
with Germany. The utter economic dependence of Austria on 
other countries for her food supply made her submit passively 
to the demands of the Allied Powers for reparations, for ter- 
ritorial changes, for strict good behavior. Austria acquiesced 
without raising any difficulties for the Allied Governments. 
Under Allied pressure, she had refused to make advances to- 
ward Bolshevism, but equally, under Allied pressure, the in- 
ternal structure of Austria weakened perceptibly. 

The structure thus weakened could be held together only by 
a federal union, and this the Constitution accomplished. The 


28 Art. 149. 
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Constitution itself is extremely liberal’^ in the powers it ac- 
cords the territories, but Liberalism of this character is an in- 
dex to weakness, if not impotence. It is democratic, in that it 
enables the people to participate freely in the government, but 
the political constitution has left little leeway for any economic 
constitution, such as the German Reich firmly incorporated at 
Weimar. 

Probably the underlying thought, whether consciously or un- 
consciously present in the minds of the drafters of the Vienna 
Constitution, was that Austria, as a land-locked, compact, im- 
poverished state, could best draw its constitutional principles 
from the Swiss Confederation, whose divergent and particular- 
istic interests have been best served by the Federal structure. 
The old Austrian terminology has, in the main, been retained for 
local administration, but the model is obviously Swiss. The 
Federal Assembly is distinctly based on its Swiss prototype, 
and the Landeshauptmann is taken from the Landamman of 
the cantons. The instruments of direct democracy, the initiative 
and referendum, are taken from both the Swiss and German 
Constitutions, but the Vienna Constitution excludes the recall. 
Perhaps the most distinctive contribution to democratic federal- 
ism is the creation of the peculiar office of Landeshauptmann, 
with its dual responsibilities and functions. Without explicitly 
providing that the Territorial Constitutions shall be republican, 
the structure created by the Vienna Constitution prevents any 
other type of government from being adopted. 

Finally, the doctrine of judicial supremacy is raised to a 
higher degree in the Austrian Constitution than in any other 
extant. This does not seem to have been an accident, but a 
deliberate endeavor on the part of the framers. Crown Gov- 
ernment, arbitrary and irresponsible, had antagonized both 
the conservative Clericals and the democratic Socialists; hence 
executive supremacy was to be feared as the forerunner of an 
imperial restoration of ‘‘Caesarism’’; legislative omnipotence 
had proved uncertain in view of the experiences of the Constit- 
uent Assembly in its relations with the provinces; to an im- 
partial and high-minded judiciary the ultimate authority could 
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well be relegated. It is in this respect that Vienna actually 
borrowed heavily from The Federalist, 

In following the model of the Congress of the Confederation 
as its prototype for the Provisional National Assembly, the 
Austrian Government had found the same pitfalls that con- 
fronted the American Confederation; in entrusting to its Com- 
mittees the levying of taxes and the furnishing of supplies, it 
had failed; tariff wars and petty jealousies had rendered the 
national government impotent, and only in a Federal structure 
did it at last find strength. The parallelism between the 
American and Austrian revolutions is significant, save that the 
Washingtons and Hamiltons have been lacking in Vienna; it 
remains for the Austrian judiciary to consolidate, legally, as 
did Marshall in America, the tenuous structure of authority 
which war, revolution, and exhaustion have bequeathed to the 
struggling democracy of Austria. 
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The Social Democrats and the Revolution 

The Revolution of 1918, as has already been pointed out, 
was the work of the Social Democrats. As men hitherto unin- 
trusted with olBce, as the strongest single element professing 
democratic ends, the members of the party came into power 
at the time of the dissolution of the empire without incriminat- 
ing records behind them, on the basis of which the Entente 
Powers might seek to brand the Austrian Republic ^s an 
artifice, or a subterfuge. The revolutionary leaders of the 
Social Democratic Party were men accustomed to play a con- 
ciliatory part between the rival national groups in the tumul- 
tuous Reichsrat. Behind them there was the skilfully edited 
Arheiter-ZeiUmg, whose influence became dominant among the 
war-wearied working classes. No outstanding genius engineered 
the revolution; rather was it the work of a handful of devoted 
leaders : Bauer, Adler, Seitz, and Renner, the Landsberg, Haase, 
Ebert, and Scheidemann of Vienna. 

182 
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Once in power, the. Social Democrats were the driving force 
in the formulation of government policy during the weeks 
before the meeting of the Constituent. Of the four leaders of 
the party, Renner was clearly the most able, and to him the 
care of the foreign relations of Austria was confided. This 
task Renner did not lay down ^ until the Constitution of 1920 
was finished. Thus the early foreign policy of the young re- 
public represents a continuous guiding influence which has shaped 
the course of Austria’s development markedly. 

After the Revolution the old party presidents had, by agree- 
ment, rotated in office in the Provisional National Assembly so 
that not until the Constituent met can party lines be said to 
have been clearly drawn. The results of the elections to the 
Constituent having failed to give any party a majority, the 
Christian Socialists and the Social Democrats entered into a 
coalition to govern the country during the period of the peace 
negotiations. Although the party sentiment of each was strong 
and there were many occasions when the coalition of such 
strange partners proved a strain to all members, the necessary 
constitutional measures and such financial and administrative 
reforms as were imperative, were consummated. The socializa- 
tion measures passed were relatively colorless and innocuous, 
and were rendered nugatory by the intransigeance and opposi- 
tion of the provinces. Thus, the coalition weathered the sum- 
mer of 1919, weakened only by the loss of Bauer, who resigned 
the Foreign Office portfolio on being thwarted in his plans for 
union of Austria with Germany. 

On the ratification of the Treaty of Saint Germain,^ the 
coalition was reorganized, and a working program was laid out 
for the ministry in a treaty of peace” between the Christian 
Socialists and the Social Democrats. To this program the 
parties adhered, in the main, until June, 1920, when an acri- 
monious controversy between the major parties over the role 
to be played by the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils in the new 

1 To this there is one exception — ^the period from March 4-May 5, 1919, 
when, on Renner’s elevation to the Chancellorship by the Constituent, 
Bauer was temporarily given nominal control of the Foreign Office. 

2 October 17, 1919. 
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constitution brought forth charges of bad faith on both sides 
and Renner and the ministry resigned. 

Thereupon, a compromise was entered into, whereby a cabinet 
of representatives of all the parties was formed in accordance 
to their strength in the Constituent Assembly. This so-called 
Proporzkahinett^ which conducted the government between 
June and October, 1920, while the elections for the new Federal 
Parliament were pending, found its leading spirit in Doctor 
Michael Mayr, to whose efforts at conciliating the provincial 
administrations the success of the Federal Constitution was 
largely due. Following the rather colorless, irresponsible period 
of the Proporzkabinett, the Federal Elections took place on 
October 17, 1920, just a year after the ratification of the Treaty 
of Saint Germain. 

The electoral campaign, launched in August, brought out the 
policies and attitudes of the various party groups with great 
clearness. The German parties, theretofore divided among 
themselves, united on a common program and formed the Great 
German Union (Grossdetctscherverband) , Standing for a thor- 
oughly national rather than a class policy, the party took 
its stand on a union with Germany at all hazards, and pro- 
posed a ‘‘solemn national referendum on the subject. It 
pledged itself to the maintenance of a democratic regime and 
the support of the Republic, and promised social justice to the 
working classes. Finally, it attacked both the Social Democrats 
for their incompetence and the Clerical Christian Socialists 
for their covert monarchism and Gallophilism. 

The Social Democrats pledged themselves to defend the Re- 
public against counter-revolutionary measures engineered in 
Hungary, against Clerical moves for a monarchical restoration 
of either Habsburgs or Wittelsbachs, and against the fomenters 
of separatism both in Germany and Austria. Like the German 
Nationalists,® the Social Democrats pledged themselves to secure, 
if possible, a union with Germany. The domestic program of 
the Social Democratic Party involved the taxation of incomes, 
particularly those of capitalists, fiscal reforms to stop inflation, 

8 1, e., members of the Great German Union. 
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social legislation providing for insurance against illness or old 
age, secular education, socialization of industry, mines, and 
banks. The party was attacked by its own adherents who ac- 
cused it of surrendering too much to the Christian Socialist 
Party and of being too ‘^bourgeois.’’ The Social Democrats 
had, in fact, in stressing their aim of uniting Austria and 
Germany, appealed for support from the bourgeois German 
Nationalists. 

The Communist Party, after resolving to refrain from active 
participation in the elections, finally determined, on instruc- 
tions from Moscow, to enter the lists with a frankly revolu- 
tionary program. One new group came forward in the cam- 
paign as a Democratic Party, consisting of the Bourgeois Labor 
Party, whose sole representative was Count Czernin, and the 
Democratic Party proper represented in the coalition by Profes- 
sor Hoffmeister. This new group, like the German Nationalists 
and the Social Democrats, stood for the union of Austria and 
Germany; it also stood for resumption of production on or- 
dinary bases as a means of recuperation from hasty socializa- 
tion, and emphasized particularly the importance of religious 
education in the schools. 

The Christian Socialists, criticizing the Coalition, opposing 
its continuation and claiming the right to religious instruction 
in, or control of, the public schools, attacked the Social Demo- 
crats, on whom they blamed the economic distress of the country. 
Socialization they had favored only mildly, while the Federal 
Constitution, just promulgated, was largely the fruit of their 
own endeavors. The Christian Socialists offered no detailed 
constructive program, but counted on the general dissatisfac- 
tion with the Socialist regime to defeat the other parties in the 
national elections. In view of the hostility of the German 
Nationalists to the Socialists, and their general anti-Semitism, it 
was thought best not to direct the campaign against them but 
against the Socialists, The Democrats and Clericals had, in 
reality, no conflict in aims. Thus, at the elections, the Social 
Democrats, harassed by their own following, and attacked by 
the other three parties, went down to defeat. 
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1919 mo 

Paett Votes Deputies Votes Deputies Gains 


Social Democratic 1,211,814 70 1,037,638 68 —16.78% 

Christian Socialist 1,068,382 69 1,198,780 82 11.54% 

Great German Union 422,279 26 332,613 20 —37.09% 


The outstanding fact of the elections was the return of the 
Christian Socialists to power with an overwhelming numerical 
majority over the Socialists. Under the system of proportional 
representation, however, they did not command a majority in a 
house with 175 members, hence it was obvious that they must 
depend on some other party or parties for support. The Peas- 
ants’ Party, ^ which had obtained three seats in the elections to 
the Constituent, gained four more seats, while the sole represent- 
atives of Czech and Zionist minorities were not returned. 
Count Czernin, however, was elected as the one representative 
of the Democratic Party. If controlling all minor groups, 
the Christian Socialists might command a majority, but it was 
hardly possible to count on so small a margin for the life 
of a ministry. Thus an entente was reached with the Great 
German Party within a month after the elections, and Mayr, as- 
sured of their support, agreed to form a Cabinet. 

The result was a Cabinet of bureaucrats. Significant of the 
situation was the refusal of the leading men in either party to 
collaborate with Mayr, due to their desire not to be exploited 
by a professional politician. Under the circumstances, the 
dearth of men of caliber made a constructive policy imprac- 
ticable, and Austria was left to flounder out of her economic 
situation as best she could. A gleam of hope came through the 
admission of Austria to the League of Nations by the First 
Assembly in December, 1920, but a half year elapsed before the 
League could begin any measures for her economic rehabilita- 
tion. Bankrupt politically and economically, Austria faced, in 
the winter of 1920-1921, the hardest lot of any European 


4 This party, the outgrowth of the Styrian Peasants’ League, was both 
Clerical and Agrarian, much as is the case with the Bavarian Farmers’ 
Party, which is purely a local and not a national party in Germany. 
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country save Russia. The Mayr ministry did endeavor, how- 
ever, to execute an economic program aimed at relieving the 
poorer classes from absolute misery, and at increasing agricul- 
tural production. It also reached a compromise agreement 
between the Nationalists and Clericals with regard to the con- 
trol of education. 

Shortly after the second Mayr ministry entered into ofiSce, 
the elections to the Bundesrat took place,® resulting in the acqui- 
sition of twenty-two seats by the Christian Socialists, twenty by 
the Social Democrats, and four by the Great German Party. 
The logical consequence of the election of the Bundesrat was 
the election of the Federal President by the joint meeting of 
the National and Federal Councils as a Federal Assembly. This 
took place on December 9, 1920, and resulted in the election 
to the presidency of Dr. Michael Hainisch, a bourgeois and a 
Clerical, the son of a noted feminist agitator. Hainisch was 
chosen as a compromise, when none of the party candidates had 
been able to secure a majority. The Social Democrats, as the 
opposition, voted strictly against Hainisch as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

The Critical Period : 1920-1922 

The annals of 1921 yield a story of economic ruin and chaos 
in Austria, lightened by hope of aid from the League of Nations 
and darkened by the endeavors at monarchical restoration. The 
year was further marked by the continuation of internal dis- 
integration, by the consolidation of the territorial position of 
Austria, by the improvement of commercial relations with the 
Succession States, and by renewed efforts at separatism — a 
strange variety of tendencies comparable only to the cross cur- 
rents of party politics in the National Council. The achieve- 
ments of the Mayr cabinet at economic reconstruction, working 
in an atmosphere of despair, were necessarily small, and due less 
to the nature of the men in office than to the force of economic 
conditions beyond their control. Austria faithfully endeavored 
to comply with the provisions of the Treaty of Saint Germain 
as to the disarmament of her population and the delimitation 


5 November 25-26, 1920. 
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of her frontiers. In an atmosphere of apathy, the Mayr min- 
istry submitted passively to the requirements of the Reparations 
Commission and those of the Inter-Allied Commission of Con- 
trol, while the Austrian crown daily sank lower in value until 
it became the laughing-stock of all Europe. 

Meanwhile the territories, ignoring the Federal Constitution 
and the provisions of the Treaty of Saint Germain, renewed 
their separatist tendencies. If Austria, as a whole, was for- 
bidden to join Germany, it could not be alleged that separate 
territories were prevented from doing so. Hence the Tyrol, 
schooled by the Clericals in separatism, resolved upon and held 
a plebiscite in the opening days of April, 1921, and voted over- 
whelmingly for union with Germany. Not to be outdone, Salz- 
burg followed a month later, amid the plaudits of the Pan- 
Germans. When Styria prepared to follow in June, and to 
declare itself a constituent part of the German Republic 
the comedy became tragedy, and Allied protests caused a 
crisis which brought about the fall of the Mayr ministry. 
Flaunted openly by the Pan-Germans, attacked by groups 
within the Christian Socialist Party, the Mayr ministry, which 
was essentially non-parliamentary in character, was forced 
to resign. Patently, a country imploring aid from the League 
of Nations, could not flout the decisions of that body with im- 
punity. A crisis was at hand in the Christian Socialist Party; 
it must either abandon its encouragement of separatism or stake 
its whole future on the uncertain results of a national election. 

Two things intervened to clear the situation: the Christian 
Socialist Party, in a National Convention, repudiated the ef- 
forts of the territories to circumvent the treaty of peace, and 
the Styrian Diet, under heavy political pressure from Vienna, 
annulled its decision to hold a plebiscite. The crisis, which 
had lasted from June 1-21 was over, and Schober, a man of 
law and order, took the chancellorship, to head another ministry 
of bureaucrats, on a platform repudiating plebiscites and 
pledging collaboration with the League of Nations. On this 
basis, Schober secured the support of the German Nationalists, 
the Christian Socialists, and the Democrats, represented by 
Czernin. 
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The new cabinet was hailed by the party press as a ministry 
of regeneration through service and work, but the opposition 
claimed Schober to be the champion of foreign capitalism and 
the foe of the working classes. It was obvious that the Pan- 
German elements, disdainful of the vacillations of a politically 
composed cabinet, preferred the submissive bureaucrats and 
functionaries associated with Schober to a truly Parliamentary 
Government. Once the crisis was past, the National Council, at 
the behest of the ministry, hurriedly rushed through a series of 
laws relative to industry, diametrically opposed in tendency 
to the program of the Renner ministry. In practice, all that 
had been attempted by way of socialization was rendered 
nugatory. 

The summer passed in discussions of financial measures to 
cope with the desperate economic and monetary crisis, and 
ended with the passage of the fundamental laws liquidating 
the affairs of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, creating the Anglo- 
bank (in which British capital was heavily interested), and 
the Landerbank, wherein the territories might deposit their 
funds. This done, a recasting of the cabinet followed and new 
war and finance ministers were appointed. 

With the program of domestic legislation cleared, the Schober 
ministry turned its attention to foreign affairs, realizing that 
Austrians fate was inseparable from that of the other Succession 
States of the Dual Monarchy. All were impoverished; all had 
lost heavily by the war; and all had, in their excessive nation- 
alism, fought each other commercially in tariff wars. In this 
emergency, Eduard Benes, the Czechoslovak Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, came to the rescue, and a conference was 
summoned to meet at Porto Rosa at which all the Succession 
States should settle their commercial and economic affairs. In 
no wise a political gathering, the conference was productive of 
excellent results, particularly in removing tariff barriers be- 
tween the various states and securing preferential railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, and postal rates for them as compared to 
other foreign nations, while according the privileges of the 
most favored nation to all the participating states. 

These steps toward improving freedom of commerce resulted 
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in further negotiations between the Czechoslovak and Austrian 
delegates at Lana, in December, 1921, where Czechoslovakia 
made an open bid for an alliance with Austria, defensive in 
character, pledging neutrality in case of war, and extending 
a credit of 500,000,000 Czech crowns to Austria as a basis for 
the resumption of ordinary commercial intercourse. 

The announcement of the Treaty of Lana came at a time 
of national depression over the loss of the Burgenland region 
to Hungary by plebiscite after irregularities which the 
Austrians could not bring themselves to accept as legal. The 
treaty aroused violent protest on the part of the Pan-Germans, 
because it indicated the outstanding tendencies in the policy 
of Austria — away from union with Germany and toward 
the creation of a democratic Danubian Confederation. Such 
was not the avowed intent of Benes, but the German Nation- 
alists saw clearly that it was a step opposed to the consum- 
mation of union with Germany. To the Social Democrats, it 
was a vindication of the policy of Renner, hence they approved 
the treaty. With their aid, the Schober ministry secured the 
ratification of the treaty in spite of the violent opposition of 
the Pan-Germans. Austria was thenceforth to acknowledge a 
new master, not the League, not the Reparations Commission, 
but the Czechoslovak Republic, under whose financial pro- 
tectorate she had taken shelter. The Treaty of Lana, then, 
marked a definite orientation of Central European politics, 
and was a direct challenge to the Italian Government, which 
had endeavored to claim paramountcy over the other powers 
in dealing with the Succession States. Henceforth, it was ob- 
vious that any political moves in the territory of the defunct 
Dual Monarchy must be clearly in consonance with the wishes 
of Prague. 

The revolt of the German Nationalists against the Treaty 
of Lana necessitated a break with them, and Schober opened 
his third ministry without their support, staking the chances 
of success on the loyal cooperation of the Peasant and Demo- 
cratic parties with the Christian Socialists. Partly because 
the Allied Governments put pressure on Austria to keep Schober 
in power, partly because no other political combination was 
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for the moment possible, Schober remained in office until May, 
1922, when a parliamentary reversal on the budget caused him 
to resign. 


The Financial Reconstruction op Austria 

From this point on, the financial aspect of the nation’s life 
became the dominant issue in both domestic and foreign policy. 
In the long period of masterly inactivity, of ‘‘watchful wait- 
ing” which had marked the Schober ministries, no vital action 
toward a rehabilitation of the nation’s finances had been under- 
taken, yet it was universally realized that an end to the in- 
tolerable financial condition of the country must come, sooner 
or later. A man of indomitable courage was required to handle 
the great national emergency. In this crisis the Christian 
Socialists turned toward Ignatz Seipel, a young Jesuit priest, 
whose extraordinary vigor and ability were as undoubted as his 
Clericalism. Scarcely had Schober resigned when Seipel an- 
nounced a vigorous program of ruthless, pitiless reduction 
of national expenditure, and definite appeal for foreign aid in 
the reconstruction of Austria’s finances. Such a policy found 
a hearty welcome in the Federal Assembly, and Seipel forth- 
with assumed the Chancellorship. 

The first prerequisite for a parliamentary majority was a rec- 
onciliation of the Christian Socialists and the German Nation- 
alists. Seipel assured the Nationalist leaders that, under his 
statesmanship, Austria would not surrender her independence 
to foreign powers, and thus secured their firm adhesion to his 
projects. This ended the parliamentary tension of the Schober 
regime, and permitted a freer discussion of proposed remedies 
for Austrian finance. 

Seipel forthwith set out on an eventful pilgrimage looking 
for assistance in every quarter. In Prague he canvassed the 
possibilities of Czechoslovak aid, and secured Benes’ promise of 
assistance wherever possible. Proceeding to Berlin, he nego- 
tiated with the Clerical Chancellor Wirth to ascertain what 
assistance Germany might offer. By this move he further dis- 
armed the opposition of the Nationalists at home to his projects. 
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although scant hope of financial aid from the Reich was to 
be expected. London and Rome formed his next objectives, and 
by September, when the Third Assembly of the League met at 
Geneva, Seipel had come to terms with Austria’s creditors and 
found the means of rescue from national bankruptcy — through 
the assistance of the League of Nations. 

The protocols of Geneva, which marked the final triumph of 
Seipel’s endeavors, were not signed without preliminary diplo- 
matic battles. In the early stages of discussion between the 
various powers and Austria, numerous difficulties were encoun- 
tered. Britain, growing daily more desirous of extricating 
herself from continental complications, was reluctant to finance 
the League’s project of reconstruction. Italy claimed a right 
to priority of consultation and advice in any move made by 
the bankrupt country. There were not lacking those who 
favored the inclusion of Austria in the Italian customs union, 
thereby reducing the republic to economic vassalage to Rome. 
Count Czernin even urged a political union with Italy. Finally, 
the Italian Government warned Austria against any attempts 
to overthrow the Treaty of Saint Germain either by annexa- 
tion to Germany or by adhesion to the Little Entente, which 
Facta, the Italian Premier, regarded as a casus belli, 

Benes, on the other hand, clearly understood that the whole 
future of Central Europe was at stake : either Italy would be- 
come the dictator for the Succession States, or a political com- 
bination to resist Italian hegemony must quickly be consum- 
mated. Immediately the members of the Little Entente took 
counsel and reaffirmed their solidarity, while planning every 
means of cooperation in restoring Austrian national well-being. 
With this plan clearly formulated, the Czech premier met 
the Italian Foreign Minister at Verona, and an understanding 
as to the aims of each government was reached. The way 
was entirely cleared for action by the League, and the decisions 
made at Geneva enabled Austria to continue her independent 
existence without fear of foreign domination. 

The plans laid down for Austria’s rehabilitation by the 
League of Nations include an agreement between Great Britain, 
Prance, Italy, and Czechoslovakia to respect the political inde 
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pendence and territorial integrity of Austria and not to at- 
tempt to secure any undue commercial or economic advantages 
which might compromise the sovereignty and independence of 
the republic. In return for these guarantees, which merely 
reinsure the status of Austria as a member of the League and 
extend the Open Door doctrines to her, Austria engages to 
comply with the terms of the Treaty of Saint Germain as re- 
gards the inalienability of her independence, thus guaranteeing 
that she will not permit other foreign control. The adhesion 
of other powers to this first protocol was specifically provided 
for. 

Once the territorial integrity and political independence of 
Austria were reinsured, the signatory powers by a second 
protocol guamnteed a gold loan of 650,000,000 crowns, under 
conditions carefully prescribed. This external assistance was 
to be furnished in part by other powers, such as Sweden and 
Switzerland, which had indicated their approval of the pro- 
tocol. Lastly, by a third protocol, certain internal administra- 
tive reforms were made mandatory upon Austria, and a Com- 
missioner General of the League, to reside in Vienna, was to 
collaborate with the Austrian Government in the execution of 
the protocols. Such, in outline, was the scheme propounded. 

SeipeFs first difficulty in executing these plans lay in 
securing the assent of the Federal Assembly to the 
protocols. This was accomplished only after heated debate 
along strict party lines between the Christian Socialists and 
German Nationalists on the one hand, and the Social Democrats 
on the other. The latter denounced the whole scheme as tend- 
ing to hand Austria over to foreign capitalists, but found no 
constructive counter-proposals to make. Final sanction having 
once been given, Austria stopped her printing presses, which 
were issuing almost two hundred billion paper crowns a week, 
and started back on the path towards fiscal normalcy. The 
passage of laws to carry out the stipulations of the League 
protocols was next undertaken, and the creation of a Bank of 
Issue, free from all government control, and endowed with the 
exclusive power of issuing money for the government, marked 
the second important step in the fundamental financial reforms. 
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Funds for the founding of the Bank of Issue were to be raised 
by private subscription, and none were to be utilized by the 
Austrian Government except with the approval of the Com- 
missioner General appointed by the League. Finally, a Com- 
mittee of Control composed of representatives of the signatory 
powers was to supervise the administration of the needed re- 
forms. The rights of both the Commissioner General and the 
Committee of Control were, however, carefully defined to pre- 
vent infringement of the sovereignty of Austria. 

It was obvious that if such a definite program were to be 
subject to legislative caprice, the very stability of the pro- 
posed reforms would be compromised, and all hope of progress 
toward normalcy would be checked. Some definite guarantee of 
compliance with the dictates of the League and its agents was 
necessary, and this was embodied in the so-called Law of Full 
Powers giving the ministry almost undivided authority up to 
the end of 1924 to execute the obligations arising under the 
protocols of Geneva. The law further created an Extraordinary 
Council of State composed of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and the Federal ministers to which twenty-six members, chosen 
by the Nationalrat by proportional representation, were added.® 
The government was to submit all measures relative to the exe- 
cution of the financial program to this Council, which was to 
act on them within from three to eight days. In case of failure 
to act, the government might forthwith take the necessary 
measures by Federal ordinances which were declared by the 
law to be sufficient for the purpose. 

One of the first effects of the Law of Full Powers was the 
wholesale reduction of the number of state functionaries, in- 
cluding those to whom the Socialist Government under Renner 
had issued petty pensions. The drastic dismissal of govern- 
ment employees tended, quite naturally, to add to the total 
number of the unemployed, but it was instrumental in starting 
an appreciable lowering of prices and a decided rise in the 
value of the Austrian crown. But the concentration of duties 

6 This Council, as finally constituted, was made up of 12 Christian 
Socialists and 12 Pan-Germans, 10 Social Democrats and 1 Agrarian. 
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upon a smaller personnel was not confined to the various gov- 
ernment departments, and in April, 1923, the Extraordinary 
Council of State assented, on SeipeFs proposal, to the reduction 
of the portfolios in the Federal Ministry. Thus the Cabinet was 
reduced to seven, the ministries for Foreign Affairs, Justice, and 
Interior being consolidated with the Federal Chancellery, the 
other six portfolios — Public Instruction, Social Welfare, Finance, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Communications, and War — being 
left as they were. The Social Democrats, in particular, opposed 
the suppression of the Ministry of War as it would leave the 
war-making power in the same hands as controlled foreign 
affairs. In the Nationalrat, however, the Socialists proposed the 
reduction of the War Office to a civil commissariat, provided 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils were retained. 

To effect this reduction formally Seipel resigned and the 
ministry was reconstituted on the following day, with Chris- 
tian Socialists holding four portfolios, the German Nationalists 
two, and the former foreign minister, Gruenberger, remaining 
non-partizan. 

The newly reconstituted ministry, having solved in prin- 
ciple and begun in practice, financial reconstruction, was faced 
with the necessity of a loyal adherence to the dictates of the 
League in its internal as well as its external affairs. The con- 
tinued supervision of finances, with the aim of balancing 
Austria’s budget by the end of 1924, practically left the govern- 
ment at the mercy of the Commissioner General of the League, 
and pledged every penny of its taxes toward the liquidation of 
its debts. 

In all the history of modem Europe no orderly country had 
ever sunk into such a quagmire of wretchedness because of fiscal 
inflation, yet in no other has international financial reconstruc- 
tion been so successfully attempted. The fiat money of the 
Republic, reaching the staggering sum of over three trillions, 
will have to be retired as rapidly as it was issued in order 
for Austria to recover normalcy, yet under the auspices of the 
League this bids fair to be accomplished without difficulty. 
Under its impartial experts it has been possible to preserve the 
sovereign rights of Austria in ways which would have been 
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impossible under the financial protectorate of a single power, 
and the country, after its holocaust of war and famine, revo- 
lution and ruin, may yet rear its democratic institutions under 
international guidance and achieve a place of respect among the 
land-locked states of Europe. 

Meanwhile, this temporary tutelage imposes upon Austria 
certain restraints as to its foreign policy. So long as Italy is a 
powerful and jealous neighbor, Austria will not be able to ad- 
here to the Little Entente. Rather will it be her part to remain 
pacific and neutral in Central Europe, like Switzerland, with- 
out adhering to any European group or political combination. 
Under these circumstances, Seipel has endeavored to achieve 
a new rapprochement with Austria’s neighbors, by visits to 
Budapest and Belgrade for the liquidation of the outstanding 
problems with the respective countries. This endeavor to settle 
Austria’s alfairs sanely, once finances have been cared for, be- 
tokens a new era of economic rapprochement between all the 
Succession States, and the peaceful reknitting of the economic 
bonds sundered in wartime. 

While no elections are in prospect in Austria before the end 
of 1924 and the Christian Socialists are increasingly in au- 
thority, the growth of factions of a royalist or legitimist char- 
acter has tended to become a possible future menace. The 
birth of the Oesterreichische Staatspartei was coincident with 
the formation of the first Seipel ministry, and since that time 
royalist organizations under various captions have endeavored 
to recruit for their ranks in Vienna and the provinces. The 
Staatspartei professes to desire the restoration of the Habsburgs 
to both the Austrian and Hungarian thrones but aims to secure 
its ends, not by a revolution but by ‘‘legal ways and legitimate 
means.” Thus far, fortunately, no secret organizations such as 
have plagued both Bavaria and Hungary, have infested Austria. 
“Contrary to Hungary, she has, despite her distress, neither 
succumbed to Bolshevism nor dreamed of revenge, nor suffered 
from the action of secret societies, nor turned to hatred of 
foreigners. She is the first of the vanquished unreservedly to 
adapt herself to the exigencies of reality.” Thus, despite the 
fact that Seipel is “ a monarchist by conviction and a republican 
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by resignation’’ the prospect of a return to monarchy, in Aus- 
tria, as in Germany, is decidedly remote. 


The Future of Austria 

Prophecy is dangerous in politics, and nowhere more so than 
in the discussion of the politics of a newly founded state. Nev- 
ertheless, certain fundamental characteristics of the new Aus- 
trian Republic and its policies are already in evidence, and 
their future development is predictable. It is difficult to sep- 
arate these from the economic influences with which they are 
interrelated, yet there can be no doubt that many of the in- 
fluences in Austrian politics are entirely dissociated from 
economics. 

In the first place, Austria has emerged as the inheritor of 
the largest section of the Catholic parties of the old regime. 
In the other Succession States, the Clerical Parties are strongly 
nationalist in character and have subordinated their clericalism 
to their patriotic fervor. In Austria, however, the strictest 
relations continue between the Christian Socialists and the 
Vatican, and many of the policies of the party are influenced 
by the attitude of the Holy See. In Germany, the Ultra- 
montanists are instructed to be wholly republican, lest the 
Prussian Lutheran Junkers return to power; in Hungary, the 
Catholics are ardent legitimists; in Austria, the ardor of the 
clericals for the Republic may be questioned. 

Clericalism, as in Germany, manifests itself further with ref- 
erence to the control of education. Thus far, the contest has 
been a drawn battle, the Socialists being unable to secure thor- 
oughly secular education, and the Clericals unable to secure a 
wholesale subjection of the schools to the control of the Church. 
The German Nationalists, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the Kulturkampf, are against clerical control of education, or 
any participation in it, yet are unwilling to side with the 
Socialists lest they be committed to Socialist economic doctrines. 
Clericalism pervades the question of agrarian reform, also, as 
all agrarian interests affect the most loyal supporters of the 
Church, 
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From the fact that the provinces were Clerical, while Vienna 
was the hotbed of radicalism, the Clericals drew the conclu- 
sion that a Federal State would secure them predominance. 
So long as Vienna was the center of the Court and the Court 
was Clerical, the state might well be unitary; when the Red 
Flag was hoisted in Vienna, the Christian Socialists became 
immediate converts to Federalism. Finally, the Clericals have 
been lukewarm toward union with Germany because of the 
uncertainty that their influence would be in the ascendency. 
While Socialism was rampant at both Berlin and Vienna, the 
cry for union came from Socialists on both sides ; when Clerical- 
ism held the reins in Germany, the movement for union weak- 
ened ; when Clericalism gained power in Austria, the pendulum 
swung towards Prague and a Danubian Confederation. Per- 
haps this coincided with economic necessities; perhaps it was 
dictated by the hope of international reconciliation; but in 
any event. Clericalism has not assumed the leadership in the 
movement toward union with Germany. 

A second important factor in Austrians development is that 
of nationalism. Previously a heterogeneous state, Austria has 
become, since the revolution, the most homogeneous, racially, of 
any state in Central Europe. Hitherto encumbered by the 
problems of divers nationalities, Austria to-day has practically 
no racial minorities of impoi-tance. She has lost Germans to 
Hungary, to Italy, to the Jugoslavs, and to Czechoslovakia. 
Austria may be irredentist at heart, but she possesses no power 
to assert her desires for national reunification. Rather is the 
problem of racial minorities in the Succession States forgotten 
in view of the project of union with Germany. 

Here it is nationalism, pure and simple, that is the dominat- 
ing factor. Clericals and Socialists may wax warm or grow 
cold on the projects of union, according to their supporters’ 
success in the Reich, but the German parties, closely united in 
this one purpose, never deviate from their aim of national re- 
union, The passion of the Austrian Nationalists makes them 
politically incapable of pursuing a policy acceptable to all the 
nation, hence they are doomed to be a vigorous minority, pas- 
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sionate yet impotent, so long as they base their program on this 
cardinal principle. 

It is possible that union may take place upon the recom- 
mendation of the League of Nations. In that event the Nation- 
alists would in all probability affiliate with the Volkspartei, 
or affiliate individually with other parties. Short of that 
consummation, they will continue to be an intransigeant, 
militant minority, disturbing to the continuity of policy of 
whichever party may be in power. It is extremely unlikely that 
the Nationalists will espouse monarchism, as any return of a 
monarch to Austria would only retard the day of re&try into 
the German Republican Reich. 

Socialism, in Austria, has proved a failure. It was pre- 
destined that this should be the case, irrespective of the policies 
of socialization adopted. No government, least of all a gov- 
ernment of mediocre caliber, could be expected to carry through 
a program of so far-reaching a character under the difficulties 
to which the Renner ministries were subjected. In Germany, 
socialism had infinitely greater prospects from the beginning, 
for the war left the economic structure of the Reich weakened, 
but intact. In Austria, on the other hand, economic exliaus- 
tion had already come, economic blockade continued, due to 
the jealousies of neighbor states and the separatism of the 
Lander, and the very foundations of national economy, on any 
basis whatever, were destroyed. Austria must needs fail where 
the Reich at least partially succeeded. 

The failure of socialization was therefore predestined ; it was 
aided by the exactions of the Allies and the rancor of partizan 
strife. In the end, the Social Democratic Party, driven from 
power by the conservatism of the agrarian classes, was placed 
in a position from which it will find it difficult to extricate 
itself. The day of Socialization has come and gone in Austria, 
and no immediate prospect of the reconstruction of the bank- 
rupt country by another Socialist Government is in evidence. 
Only in one respect has the Social Democratic policy left a 
permanent impress — in foreign policy. The policy of recon- 
ciliation, happily initiated by Renner, has been followed by 
the other parties, and the orientation toward Prague, given to 
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Austrian policy in the latter part of the Renner regime, is 
likely to continue so long as Czechoslovakia occupies the strate- 
gic position she now holds in world politics. 

The consummation of a Danubian Confederation is not an 
impossibility; it may not, in fact, be remote. But the concept 
of a Danubian Confederation as one of Empire, entertained 
in the days of the Habsburgs by visionaries, is not the one that 
is being slowly realized. The future of Austria lies with that 
of the great Central European group of nations just awakening 
to national life, but the interests are economic, not political 
or nationalistic. In a way, the old Ausgleich provided the 
economic basis which held the Dual Monarchy together; it was 
the centripetal force that prevented the monarchy from dis- 
rupting. When, however, the national needs of the various 
races of the Danube basin were not satisfied, the economic bonds 
of the Ausgleich could hardly be expected to hold. To-day, 
after a period of economic separatism, coincident with the re- 
alization of nationality, the old economic bonds are being reknit. 
These new forces no longer clash with the principle of nation- 
ality; rather are they the manifestations of the existence of a 
great, democratic, mid-European community. Slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, at Porto Rosa, at Lana, at Genoa, at Prague, the 
process of economic unification has begun again. It is with 
forces such as these that Austria must cope, and neither the 
flexibility of a federal structure nor the ardor of Clerical or 
Nationalist can long thwart the forces of economic reunification, 
which no treaty can abolish, nor nationalist aspiration long 
subdue. Even if a reunion with Germany becomes possible, the 
economic interest of Austria in the Danube area will con- 
tinue. It cannot be abolished without the abolition of Austria 
herself. It is on such bases, and such only, that the reconstruc- 
tion of Austria can really begin. 
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Hungary: The End of the Dual. Regime 

In the processes of disintegration of the Dual Monarchy 
Hungary was not spared. The changes that took place in the 
Austrian half of the monarchy were paralleled, in general, in 
the Hungarian domain. The same problem of reconciliation 
of the subject nationalities, whose intransigeance grew daily 
stronger as the defeats of the armies of the Central Powers 
foreshadowed their ultimate collapse, bore as heavily upon the 
Magyars in Budapest as it did upon the Germans in Vienna. 
Though Vienna had to contend with the clubs in the Reichsrat 
that daily grew more menacing, while Hungary did not, the 
very absence of different nationalities from the Hungarian 
Chamber was as ominous as was their presence in Vienna. 

In vain had the democratic elements in Hungary appealed 
to the Magyar deputies for electoral reform — for the veneering 
of the Magyar regime with the semblance of Western democ- 
racy — ^but the Magyar magnates, who knew too well that en- 
franchisement of the other nationalities would mean their own 
downfall, had stubbornly resisted every attempt to widen the 
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franchise. The far-sighted Count Tisza had fallen on this issue 
in May, 1917, albeit his contempt for democracy was proverbial, 
and Alexander Wekerle, who succeeded him, had failed to enact 
such a reform in April, 1918. 

Hence, as the months went by and the monarchy began to 
disintegrate, no opportunity for a transfer of power to any 
class constitutionally represented in the Hungarian Parliament 
was possible. In Austria, at least, the enactment of universal 
suffrage had made possible the transfer of authority, when the 
crash came, to the National Councils consisting of the members 
of different nationalities in the Reichsrat. Even the Imperial 
Federalization Manifesto had outlined the means for the devo- 
lution of Imperial authority, but in Hungary no representation 
of the great, unfranchised, minor nationalities was possible. 
The Magyar majority, craftily acquired by the grouping of all 
possible Slavs into the subordinate Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia, 
with its separate Diet, would not be yielded to Slovaks, Ru- 
manians, or Ruthenes by any voluntary action on the part of 
the Magyar landlords and industrialists. 

In Austria, furthermore, there was a respectable bourgeoisie, 
which intervened between the court and the imperial function- 
aries, on the one hand, and the urban and rural proletariat on 
the other ; but in Hungary there was a great gulf fixed between 
the landed aristocracy and the peasantry, which no middle 
class could bridge, because there was none. Reforms initiated 
from above were not forthcoming, because of the innate con- 
servatism of the Magyars; the only alternative was revolution 
from below. The party leaders in the Hungarian Parliament 
were, however, utterly blind to this fact, and their projects for 
the formations of new cabinets, for the formulations of policies 
to cope with the impending catastrophe, took into account only 
the select group of the Magyar nobility, and the possibility of 
realignments of partisan factions. Only tardily, when the sit- 
uation had become irremediable, and the separatism of the 
subject nationalities had come close to the declaration of inde- 
pendence, was there any thought of strengthening a cabinet by 
the addition of ministers representing the party forces outside 
the halls of parliament. 
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Thus, the tenacity of the Parliamentarians to their artificially 
acquired position, their constant factional bickerings and per- 
sonal jealousies, their complete blindness to the larger issues of 
race and nationality, persisted to the very end of the Dual 
Regime, and made necessary a complete transfer of authority 
to other classes if a constitutional reorganization of Hungary 
along democratic lines was to be initiated. Parliament had 
had its hour for reconstruction, and had failed, and tlie day of 
the revolutionist had come. Tims, with the breakdown of the 
Ausgleich, the forces of revolution were unleashed. 

It is unnecessary to trace the various impossible projects of 
Constitutional reorganization that flitted through the minds of 
Magyar statesmen on the eve of the Dual Monarchy’s collapse. 
Various proposals for the incorporation of the eJugoslavs of 
both halves of the monarchy into a subordinate Kingdom of 
the Hungarian Crown, for a settlement with the other nation- 
alities, all came to naught, because none of the Magyars had 
the candor or the temerity to attempt their execution, and be- 
cause the nationalities now claimed a right to determine their 
own fate independently of what Budapest might decide. 

Thus the last six weeks of the monarchy witnessed a pro- 
longed ministerial crisis, during which Wekerle continued in 
office because no successor could be found. All the party leaders 
were consulted by the monarch ; none could offer a solution for 
the problems of the monarchy, yet ail recognized that the Dual 
Regime could last no longer. Even the veteran Tisza, the 
staunchest defender of the Ausgleich, declared that the main- 
tenance of Dualism was impossible. 

It required the Federalization Manifesto to complete the con- 
stitutional change necessary for the abolition of the Dual 
R%ime. While that manifesto explicitly declared that nothing 
contained therein should affect the integrity of the lands of the 
Hungarian Crown, Wekerle knew that wholesale federalization 
in Austria must inevitably be accompanied by a similar dislo- 
cation in Hungary. He therefore announced, on its publication, 
that Hungary declared her independence of Austria and could 
acknowledge no connection with Austria except through the 
person of the monarch. 
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The first constitutional step had been taken, and the King- 
dom of Hungary emerged, as a unit, from the ruins of the Dual 
Monarchy. Thenceforth, it was to be the task of every cabinet, 
regardless of its political complexion, to safeguard the integrity 
of the lands of the Hungarian Crown; to maintain unimpaired 
the economic unit formed by the Danube-Theiss-Szamos valleys, 
the Hungarian Alfold and the encircling Carpathian-Transyl- 
vanian ranges. From this point on, a separate Hungarian 
policy emerges, a separate diplomacy, a separate military com- 
mand, and a separate constitutional development. For a fort- 
night longer the Joint ministries functioned, but Hungary had 
begun a career of her own. 

The declaration of Hungary’s independence by Wekerle, on 
October 16, received the tacit sanction of all parties. It re- 
mained for him, in view of the fundamental change that had 
just taken place, to constitute a new ministry, a coalition of all 
parties, if possible, to support the new position which Hungary 
had assumed. To do this, Wekerle was forced to come to an 
agreement with Tisza’s powerful Party of Work, even at the 
expense of the support of Apponyi, who could not bring him- 
self to enter a coalition in which Tisza was a leading factor. 
Karolyi and Apponyi therefore remained in opposition, but all 
parties agreed on the separation from Austria, which involved 
separate administration of all affairs, and separate representa- 
tion at the Peace Conference. By consent of the parties nothing 
was to modify the provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction, regard- 
ing the succession to the Hungarian Crown. The Coalition was, 
however, short-lived, for with the publication of Wilson’s reply 
to the Dual Monarchy, in which the independence of the Czecho- 
slovaks and the Jugoslavs was recognized, revolution broke out 
in Croatia, and Wekerle resigned, only twenty-four hours after 
resuming office. 

Peace was in sight for both Austria and Hungary, but it 
was a peace that involved disruption, and acceptance of the 
viewpoint of the Allied Governments. In this extremity there 
was but one statesman in Hungary who had constantly been 
friendly to the Entente. Michael Karolyi, hoiar though he was, 
had remained a thoroughgoing Liberal in thought throughout 
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the war, and had entertained pacifist views which, he believed, 
represented the conciliatory tendencies in Allied countries. 
During the war he had played a double role, preferring an ad- 
ministrative position in the army to one at the front, and had 
undertaken negotiations with French defeatists at various times, 
according to Prince Windischgratz. 

In any event, Karolyi had the cleanest hands in Hungary for 
undertaking both constitutional and diplomatic changes of front, 
and it was his belief that, if he could secure office, the wrath of 
the Allied Governments would not fall so heavily on Hungary. 
Of all the men in the Hungarian Chamber, he alone foresaw, 
from the beginning of October, how swift and complete the 
collapse would be. With a view to gaining all possible support 
for himself, he undertook to strengthen his following in the 
Chamber by understandings with the non-Magyar deputies, 
while openly negotiating with the Social Democrats outside of 
Parliament. 

The latter, on learning of Austria’s peace offer, had an- 
nounced their program on October 8, containing demands for 
the replacing of Wekerle’s cabinet by a cabinet including all 
democratic classes in the country. They proposed the convo- 
cation of a Constituent Assembly on the basis of universal and 
equal suffrage, and the settlement of the problem of nation- 
alities by the enforcement of guarantees for the cultural rights 
of minorities and the exercise of self-determination. Radical 
agrarian reform, social and labor legislation, and democratiza- 
tion of national administration completed the program. 
Clearly, Karolyi could expect to find support for his views in 
their ranks. In addition, Karolyi cultivated the support of 
Oscar Jaszi, a man of rather visionary ideas, a lifetime be- 
liever in national autonomy for the different racial groups. 
Around these moderately radical groups Karolyi hoped to 
draw larger numbers of war-wearied people, for whom he could 
provide a way of escape from the intolerable evils of the old 
regime and the war. 

After the publication of the Federalization Manifesto, Karolyi 
undertook covertly to organize a Hungarian National Council, 
on the model recommended for Austrian nationalities, and 
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sought the support of the other parliamentary leaders for such 
a movement. These assured him of their approval, although 
they would not promise to participate therein. 

It was now October 24, and the crisis created by Wilson ^s 
reply had overthrown Wekerle's Coalition. The King sent for 
Karolyi to see if he could form a ministry. Karolyi demanded 
the constitution of a Cabinet which should exclude any sup- 
porters of the Alliance with Germany. ‘‘We need a radical 
Cabinet,” he said, “to prove that we have broken with the 
past, and, unless the extremists are won, Bolshevism will enter 
the country with the enemy. A strong government, friendly 
to the Entente, will proclaim independence, settle the nation- 
ality question in accord with Wilson ^s principles, and secure 
us separate representation at the Peace Conference.” The 
King was not yet ready for such a bold change of policy, and 
decided to let the Archduke Joseph act as his representative in 
the selection of a Premier. 

Meanwhile Karolyi, on October 24-25, organized formally 
the National Council, comprising his own following in the 
Chamber and the representatives of Radical and Social-Demo- 
cratic groups outside of Parliament. The National Council, thus 
organized, was essentially a revolutionary body, since it was 
constituted without the consent of parliament, and had no 
legal basis. It marked, legally, as did the organization of the 
Provisional National Assembly in Austria, a break with the old 
regime. But it was, under the circumstances, the only vehicle 
for prompt and proper organization and representation of the 
Hungarian people as a whole — certainly of those elements 
which had been excluded from Parliament under the restricted 
franchise. 

While Karl and the Archduke each negotiated, disagreements 
between Andrassy and Karolyi prevented the latter’s selection, 
and on the 26th Count Hadik, a colorless personality, thought 
he commanded a cabinet and accepted the tasks of office on 
the 30th, having received his appointment from the Archduke 
the preceding day. When he addressed himself to the executive 
of the Social Democratic Party, he was promptly referred to 
the National Council for an answer. At last the situation was 
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clearing. Parliament no. longer was recognized as the sovereign 
authority endowed with the power to accept or reject cabinets. 
Power had passed into the hands of the National Council. 
Hadik was left impotent. The National Council demanded 
Karolyi’s appointment, and the Budapest Garrison, without 
any disturbance, passed over to Karolyi and put itself at the 
disposal of the National Council. This was facilitated by the 
fact that the returning soldiers, streaming back into Budapest 
by the thousands, had formed their Soldiers’ Councils, in imita- 
tion of those formed in the Austrian and German armies, and 
were practically beyond the control of the military authorities, 
which threatened to dissolve these irregular assemblies. The 
Soldiers’ Councils marched upon the government buildings on 
October 31 and occupied them, thus placing the government in 
Karolyi ’s hands. Simultaneously, the King telephoned to the 
Archduke to appoint Karolyi premier. 

Thus Karolyi derived his constitutional position as head of 
the new government, de facto, from the hands of the National 
Council and, de jure, from the King. A fundamental constitu- 
tional change had taken place, a revolution, in fact, but the legal 
thread of continuity had not been broken, and Karolyi was still 
constitutionally the Premier. All the formalities had been com- 
plied with, but they were already meaningless. Karolyi swore 
fealty to the King, but, on November 2, requested to have 
the members of his government released from their oath. The 
King, wishing to avoid civil war and disturbance in an already 
distracted country, complied without demurring. Henceforth, 
fealty was to be sworn to the nation, not to the dynasty. In 
essence, Hungary had become a republic, although the republic 
was not formally proclaimed for a fortnight longer. 

The reason for this was obvious. Hungary regarded herself 
as politically separate from Austria, and hence refused to 
recognize the provisions of the Austro-Hungarian armistice of 
Villa Giusti as binding upon her. The action of the Allied 
Armies — particularly the Serbian Army and the French Armee 
de rOrient — had not been stopped by the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 3, and it was only when Count Karolyi, accompanied by 
two simple peasants, met General Franchet d’Esperey at Bel- 
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grade, November 13, that a military convention was drawn 
up, establishing the territories that were to be held by the 
Allied Powers. This definitely put an end to hostilities between 
the Allies and Hungary and made possible the beginnings of 
internal reconstruction. 

On November 13, King Karl issued a rescript to be trans- 
mitted to Karolyi, whereby he renounced all participation in 
the affairs of Hungary, and declared himself willing to recog- 
nize, in advance, whatever decision Hungary should make as 
to the future form of the State. It was never countersigned, 
as was the Austrian manifesto of November 11, of similar 
tenor, to which Lammasch affixed his signature. Hence the 
statement was actually meaningless, although it was taken by 
implication to mean an abdication. The difference in the mat- 
ter of the countersignature is of the utmost significance, as it 
permitted Karl to return to Hungary as King, while it pre- 
cluded him from attempting a like adventure in Austria. 

With Karl out of the way, Karolyi proclaimed the Republic 
on November 16th. The old regime, with its close-corporation 
parliament, its aristocratic parties, its direct royal administra- 
tion, its suppressed nationalities, was gone. It had failed dis- 
mally to cope with the problem of the franchise, of the 
democratization of parliament and administration, of the libera- 
tion of the nationalities. It had tried to govern aristocratically, 
and had failed. The avenue was open for a democratic gov- 
ernment to come to the rescue under a republican regime. 
Such was the opportunity before Karolyi. 

The Regime of Count Karolyi: Extra-Constitutional 
Republicanism 

Karolyi came into power with royal approbation and soldier 
support, but, when Karl had withdrawn from the realm, the 
Government of the Hungarian People ^s Republic came to rest 
upon the tenuous bases of support by the National Council, 
which had no legal standing, and similar support from the 
Soldiers’ Councils, primarily in Budapest. The ministry over 
which Karolyi presided was composed of his following in the 
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old Chamber, and of Social Democrats and Radicals, neither of 
whom had any legal representation in Parliament. Thus, while 
the forms of ministerial Government were adhered to, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic rested on extra-legal bases. 

The Republic had been proclaimed by Karolyi at the instance 
of the Workers^ and Soldiers^ Councils, on November 16; 
if Ebert, having received the Chancellorship of the Empire 
from the hands of Prince Maximilian, at once acknowledged 
his dependence on the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils of 
Berlin, no less did Karolyi in Budapest. In Berlin, however, 
the Commissaries of the People were, initially. Parliamenta- 
rians, while in Budapest the ministry was necessarily of varied 
composition, and had to include representatives of the parties 
outside Parliament. Furthermore, just as the Berlin Govern- 
ment owed allegiance to the Social Democratic and Independent 
Socialist Parties, from which the Commissaries also took in- 
structions, so the Karolyi Government, drawn from the midst 
of the National Council, attempted to serve it and the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils also. 

On the proclamation of the Republic, the National Council 
passed a resolution announcing that the future constitution of 
Hungary would be determined by a Constituent National As- 
sembly, to be summoned with all speed on the basis of election 
by universal, secret, equal, and direct suffrage extending to both 
sexes. This suffrage law, later to be enacted in detail, was to 
be the basis for election to all governmental bodies in the com- 
munes and counties. At the same time, the National Council 
declared the Table of Magnates and the Chamber of Deputies to 
be dissolved. 

Speedy enactment of press laws, laws guaranteeing jury trial, 
freedom of association and assembly, and laws detailing agra- 
rian reform was promised. On this platform Karolyi came 
into power. This comprised the domestic program of the min- 
istry. In addition, there was the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment, which aimed at reconciliation with the neighboring states, 
an equitable settlement of the problem of nationalities, now 
rapidly grown from a national into an international one, and 
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the conclusion of a separate peace with the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments. 

In his foreign policy, with the Allied Governments, Karolyi 
was no more successful than was Oscar Jaszi, Minister of 
Nationalities, in endeavoring to secure a satisfactory solution of 
the problems confronting him. Karolyi had begun by declar- 
ing to General Pranchet d’Esperey at Belgrade that Hungary 
was neutral — the same argument that had been advanced by 
German-Austria — but was told abruptly that Hungary was 
conquered. He endeavored to claim strict friendship for the 
Allies and firm adhesion to Wilsonian principles, but found 
Allied feeling not in sympathy with a supporter of defeatism. 
Finally, the encroachments of the Rumanian Army on the 
lands of Eastern Hungary — acts which the Allies could not 
stop, but sought to legalize — ^so discredited Karolyi ’s policy of 
friendship for the Allies that he was forced to resign, and 
‘Hum from the Paris Conference to the Proletariat of the 
World for support.’^ 

In conciliating the nationalities, Karolyi and Jaszi had no 
greater success. There was no question in regard to the Jugo- 
slavs in Croatia-Slavonia, as they were already independent, 
by the declaration of the Croatian Diet, when Karolyi came 
into office. What few Serbs remained in Hungarian territory 
had passed under the Serbian-French occupation which came 
up to the banks of the Drave, and took in the Backa, the 
Baranya district, and the Banat of Temesvar. 

To the Slovak National Council Karolyi sent greetings on 
his entry into office, early in November, but the Slovaks re- 
plied that they desired independence; a fortnight later, they 
were participating in the Government at Prague, and the Allied 
Governments presently authorized the Czechoslovak forces to 
occupy Slovakia. 

The Rumanians, having formed a National Council at Arad, 
demanded control of the twenty-six eastern counties. Jaszi of- 
fered to apply the Law of Nationalities of 1868, which had 
lain on the statute books unenforced, although it guaranteed the 
utmost liberty to the racial and cultural minorities. He further 
promised to turn over to the Rumanian National Council all the 
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towns in which the Rumanian population formed a majority — 
a relatively innocuous proposition since the Rumanians were 
chiefly concentrated in the rural areas. The Council refused 
the offer and seized control of the government. On the mor- 
row, the Rumanian Army entered Transylvania, proclaiming 
that it came in response to the demand of the Rumanian Na- 
tional Council. Finally, on December 1, a Rumanian National 
Assembly met at Alba Julia and declared the union of Transyl- 
vania with Rumania. 

The Ruthenes alone appeared to desire a continuance of their 
relations with Hungary, partly because they had experience! 
no other political relationship, and partly because the troubled 
conditions in the Ukraine, the home of the Russian Ruthenes, 
gave no ground for desiring a political union with a state that 
was the plaything of Germany, Russia, and Poland. Here an 
arrangement was made in the middle of November whereby the 
sub-Carpathian Ruthenes should accept the cultural autonomy 
promised them by the Ministry of Nationalities. When, how- 
ever, the Allied Governments authorized the occupation of 
Slovakia, the possibility of executing these arrangements ceased, 
and the ministry of nationalities came to an end. In January, 
1919, Jaszi, thwarted at every point in his plans for the creation 
of cultural units organized on a federal basis, resigned from 
the Cabinet. 

With no support from abroad, Karolyi was forced to work 
against increasing obstacles at home. As in Germany, Com- 
munism grew with the return of the defeated armies from the 
front ; in addition, the return of Hungarians and Russians 
from Russia served to spread the doctrines of Communism 
among the working classes on whom the pressure of defeat 
weighed heavily. Hungary further suffered from the continu- 
ance of the blockade, which was not raised until March. Food- 
stuffs might have been plentiful in November in the rural areas, 
but by March Budapest had drawn heavily on the countryside, 
and its two millions of people, largely parasitic refugees and 
unemployed demobilized soldiers became fertile ground for the 
growth of Communist doctrines. 

In the cities, too, there had congregated many Jews, whose 
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role had been hitherto a purely economic one, and whose partici- 
pation in politics was precluded under the old regime. Under 
the inspiration of the example of Russia, in which the leading 
spirits of the Soviet Government were of Semitic origin, they 
hoped to seize political control as well as to institute an eco- 
nomic dictatorship. These were the forces which sapped the 
foundations from the Karolyi Government on the Left, while 
others, operating less actively, undermined the government 
from the Right. When the process had gone far enough the 
collapse of the bourgeois Karolyi Republic was inevitable. 

The first steps taken by the Karolyi ministry alienated some 
of its supporters. The Radical Party — a group of Fabian in- 
tellectuals — ^were interested in political democracy and stood 
for socialistic reforms as well, but the rank and file of Karolyi ^s 
following — the rump of the old Independence and 1848 Party — 
were in no mood for experiments in socialization. In conse- 
quence, these took affront at the announced agrarian reforms 
and the faction of the party headed by Lovaszy, a trusted 
lieutenant of Karolyi, withdrew their support from the govern- 
ment. Lovaszy sought to reconstitute a purely bourgeois party, 
which, he thought, would be more in keeping with the con- 
servative temper evidencing itself in Allied countries. 

With the resignation of Jaszi, in January, began the exodus 
of the Radicals, all of whom, except Szende, withdrew from the 
government and gave their support to the Social Democrats 
in order to avoid class warfare between the intelligentsia and 
the proletariat. All these accretions to the Socialist Party 
added to its influence, and it became evident that the swing of 
policy towards the Left — which Lovaszy and his group had 
hoped to check — had merely been accelerated by their exodus 
from the Cabinet. 

The only way in which Karolyi could expect to make any 
headway against the swing to the Left — caused both by foreign 
and domestic conditions — was to win to his support the agrarian 
population. This he attempted to do by promising the peas- 
antry, hitherto practically bound to the soil in the service of the 
boiars, the ownership of the land as a result of the breaking up 
of large estates. The agrarian law, as finally passed, February 
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15, 1919, provided for the reduction of all estates to a maximum 
of seven hundred acres (500 cadastral yokes), and the reparti- 
tion of the land among the peasantry on a fifty year amortiza- 
tion scheme. The pre-war value of the land was taken as the 
basis for calculations, and aid from the state to the peasantry 
in the provision of ready purchase money was contemplated. 
Interest on the amortized sums was to be five per cent., while 
the government retained the authority to withdraw the land 
from the possessor, in case it were not cultivated to eighty per 
cent, of its area for three successive years. 

That this was the most far-reaching and constructive meas- 
ure of the whole Karolyi Regime seems fairly evident. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the collapse of Karolyi came too soon to 
permit the adequate application of the law. The peasantry 
were not wholly satisfied with the scheme, as the more magnani- 
mous — or far-sighted — landlords had, in some instances, freely 
offered part of their lands to their tenants, others had made 
better terms than prescribed by law, while in still other in- 
stances, the peasantry had taken the land outright. The law 
was opposed by the Socialists because it prevented the opera- 
tion of large estates by forced labor for the anticipated Socialist 
State while the boiars regarded the land law as confiscatory, 
since the state was bankrupt to begin with. Thus the con- 
templated agrarian reform was not without opponents from its 
inception. 

The first promise of the National Council had been the elec- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly. Had that promise been ef- 
fectively and promptly carried out, Hungary might have been 
spared many of the difficulties which later overwhelmed her. 
As it was, only an electoral law was passed ; the elections to the 
Constituent were never held. What the Spartacists failed to 
accomplish in Germany, the Hungarian Communists effectively 
managed to carry out. The Spartacists knew that if the Con- 
stituent ever met at Weimar, the Social Revolution was 
doomed. The Communists in Vienna were too weak and too 
slow to learn the lesson. But in Hungary, as in Russia, Com- 
munism prevented the calling of the Constituent through regu- 
lar channels, and not even the elections took place. 
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It is true that an electoral law was enacted, as the First 
People's Law of 1918, by the National Council, conferring the 
franchise on all men over twenty-one and all literate women 
over twenty-four, who had been Hungarian subjects for six 
years (i, e., since 1913). All over twenty-four of either sex 
were made eligible to membership in the National Assembly, 
the elections to which were to be based on direct and secret 
voting. This ordinance was also to apply to municipalities and 
communes for local elections. Although sound enough in its 
principles, the law was never put into force. It was found 
impossible, due to party squabbles, to set a date for the Con- 
stituent elections. The first difficulty was encountered when 
Lovaszy broke with Karolyi and refused to follow a policy 
whose radicalism tended toward open class warfare. Karolyi 
forthwith postponed the elections, alleging that it was necessary, 
for reasons of internal and external policy, to do so. 

When the National Council next met, on January 11, Karolyi 
was chosen President of the Hungarian People's Republic, and 
Dionysius Berinkey, a colorless figurehead, assumed the premier- 
ship. At the same time, the ministry was reconstructed and the 
Social Democrats claimed four places, one of the new men 
in the Cabinet being Julius Peidl, later the man to rescue Hun- 
gary from the clutches of Bela Kun by providing a transitional 
ministry. The temporary character of this Berinkey ministry 
was recognized from the beginning, as it marked a strong radical 
trend in policy — ^whither, no one could tell. Plainly, an en- 
deavor had been made to shelve Karolyi by elevating him to 
an innocuous position. None knew it better than Karolyi him- 
self. The end of his regime would probably come with the 
meeting of the Constituent. 

Karolyi announced, on assuming the presidency, that it was 
essential to the negotiation of peace with the Allied Govern- 
ments that such an election should forthwith be held. When 
party agreements on this seemed impossible, the Social Demo- 
crats came forward, on January 28, with an announcement 
that they were determined to secure full control of the govern- 
ment. To further that end and gain support in moderate 
circles they cut loose from the Communists, much as the German 
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Social Democracy had been forced to do just a month before. 

Now the Communists turned their venom on the Socialists and 
attacked their newspaper offices, just as the Spartacists attacked 
the offices of Vorwdrts. For two months the contest lasted, 
and Socialists fought Communists in press, platform, and public 
encounter. Finally, the Berinkey Ministry set the date of the 
elections to the constituent for April 10, and the date for the 
assembling of that body for April 20. In vain — ! 

On March 20, came the Allied ultimatum as to the Ruman- 
ian frontier line; Karolyi and the National Council refused to 
accept it; the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council of Budapest re- 
solved that Socialists and Communists must act in concert in 
this emergency. So there was formed, according to plans which 
Sigmund Kunfi, a member of the government, had drawn up in 
concert with Bela Kun, the Communist leader then in prison, 
the ^‘International Revolutionary Hungarian Socialist Party” 
and Karolyi handed over to this new grouping the destinies of 
Hungary. 

The Social Democratic Party had been working, covertly and 
openly, for support to enable it to gain power. It had pro- 
nounced against the Red Revolution to gain the support of the 
bourgeoisie; it had inveighed against the Black Counter-Revo- 
lution to secure the votes of the proletariat. Yet the Social 
Democratic Party had made a qualifying reservation in its 
electoral manifestoes. “The Red Counter-Revolution,”^ it 
claimed, “wants to rescue the country from its misery by rob- 
bery, murder and plunder. This is a barbarous method, and the 
Social Democratic Party refuses to adopt it, unless it should 
prove that it cannot gain its end hy means of its own program.** 
When the chance came through the resignation of Karolyi, the 
Hungarian Social Democracy, thirsting for political power and 
prestige, did not scruple about throwing its principles to the 
winds, if only it could secure office, and, in this crisis, it cove- 
nanted with Communism. 

Karolyi had made one last sincere attempt, following the en- 
deavor to conciliate the peasantry, to meet the Socialists half 
way. He pronounced in favor of the nationalization of great 

il. e., against the Karolyist regime. 
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industries in January, and in March the first of the decrees 
authorizing nationalization was issued. While regarding private 
property as an established institution, Karolyi and his retainers 
did not consider it sacrosanct. In the advent of Constitutional 
Socialism Karolyi recognized the beginning of a great world 
order. But the same factors needed for the successful prosecu- 
tion of socialization in Austria — economic quiet, the resump- 
tion of ordinary enterprise, the raising of the blockade and 
the will to work — were equally lacking in Hungary. Any 
measure which Karolyi might decree was foredoomed by eco- 
nomic conditions to be a failure. 

It was not Karolyi ’s fault that he was called to power at a 
time when superhuman efforts would have been in vain. Karolyi 
was sincere and honest; he made a noteworthy example of his 
magnanimity in giving to the state 50,000 acres of his own 
estates for distribution to the peasantry without compensa- 
tion; but no man could stem the tide of Communism nor build 
up the economic structure of Hungary single-handed. Hence 
Karolyi, at once deserted by his friends and maligned by his 
enemies, was left to exit from the stage of Hungarian politics a 
beaten and humiliated man. It was inevitable that he must go. 
The swing to the Left carried him with it until he became a 
dead weight and was dropped unceremoniously. It was only 
when Moscow, instead of Paris, became the guiding light of 
Hungarian politics, that he gave over the helm of the ship of 
State to those who had sailed in Russian waters. 

The First Revolution was over; the Second Revolution had 
begun. Both were the products of military defeat and economic 
disorganization; both brought to power the extremist groups 
on the Left ; both drove out of power governments whose policy^ 
domestic and foreign, was completely discredited. Just as the 
old parliament had failed to enact franchise reform and to con- 
sult the country, so the National Council had failed to convoke 
the Constituent; just as the Germanophil policy of Wekerle 
had proved ruinous, so the Ententophil policy of Karolyi had 
courted disaster. ‘‘The old parliament had met the crisis by 
surrendering its power to a National Council composed of a 
coalition of the extreme Left of the Chamber with elements 
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outside of Parliament; now the National Council surrendered 
its power to a coalition of its Social Democrats with elements 
outside of the Council, and disappeared from sight/ ^ A new 
experiment in government was coming, and the world watched 
the Hungarian Revolution with bated breath. 

The Second Revolution was practically bloodless, as the first 
had been. Karolyi had brought into his Council the Socialist 
element, whose policies gradually gained the upper hand and 
drove out the more moderate elements. So the new constella- 
tion of Socialists and Communists assumed power, and the 
moderates in it quickly sank into lights of lesser magnitudes 
while the Communists, bursting into dazzling splendor, became 
the center of attraction. Theirs was the heyday of glory, to 
last until their red glare vanished in the blackness of reaction. 
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The regime of Bela Kun 

Ip Michael Karolyi had been the leader of the first revolu- 
tion, there could be no doubt that Bela Kun was the leader of 
the second. In him Communism found a doctrinaire ex- 
ponent, capable of interpreting with immense enthusiasm the 
Russian theory of communistic organization to the Hungarian 
proletariat. 

For such a task Kun was thoroughly equipped. He had been 
an instructor at the University of Koloszvar before the war, be- 
came an officer in the Austro-Hungarian Army, and after his 
capture in 1915 by the Russians bided his time till the revolu- 
tion came in Russia. Under Kerensky he became the head of the 
bureau of propaganda, and, watching his opportunity, came 
into close contact with Lenin and Trotsky on the outbreak of the 
November revolution. 

Once the war was over, he returned from Russia to Hungary 
as the evangel of Communism and became the leader of the 
communist factions among disaffected soldiers and idle work- 
men. These he rallied around him and organized in conciliar 
groups wherever he went. In due time he was arrested by the 
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Karolyi authorities, and spent his time in prison until the out- 
break of the second revolution. While in jail, he had negotiated 
with Kunfi for participation in the government on the advent to 
power of the Socialist-Communist coalition. 

When released by his confederates on the resignation of 
Karolyi, he at once came to power as the People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, and became the idol of the Budapest pro- 
letariat, just as Liebknecht had received the ovations of the 
Berlin mob on his release from imprisonment. The two Com- 
munist leaders were of different types, however. Liebknecht 
had been a lifelong parliamentarian and logothete; Kun was 
preeminently a man of action, though as an orator, he was re- 
garded by the Communists as unexcelled. As a diplomat, he 
was a keen and shrewd negotiator. Coming into power on the 
collapse of a regime which had failed to obtain the friendship 
of the Allies, he turned toward his mentors in Moscow to as- 
sure them of the identity of interests between Hungarian and 
Russian Communism. Hungary and Russia, both the victims 
of military disaster and of the inability of the Allies to co- 
operate, gravitated toward each other by the force of their 
common misery. Kun openly hailed Russia as an ally, and 
sought to rescue Hungary from the imperialism of the Entente 
by recourse to the methods of Bolshevism. 

The organization of the People’s Commissars, which had 
been secretly perfected, was based on the same structure of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils that had made the November 
Revolution successful in Russia. A Soviet Republic was pro- 
claimed, and the dictatorship of the proletariat inaugurated. 
The response of Hungary to the Allied demand for the evacua- 
tion of the Theiss Valley in the face of the Rumanian invader, 
was the assumption of power by the Communists. The Magyar 
Republic of Karolyi was transformed overnight into the Hun- 
garian Republic of Soviets. 

The immediate acts of the new government were sweeping. 
The first was to decree death to all armed resistance offered 
to its commands. Revolutionary courts of justice, from which 
there was no power of appeal, were immediately instituted to 
try all political offenders. The next act was to prohibit the 
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supply, sale, or consumption of alcoholic liquors. It was a 
drastic step, but one needed to awaken the proletariat from 
the drunken inertia of defeat. Immediate socialization of large 
estates, mines, banks, large industrial concerns, and means of 
transportation was ordered. The creation of a proletarian army, 
to defend the Conciliar Republic, and to safeguard the food 
and coal supply was decreed. By a series of drastic ordinances, 
the Revolutionary Governing Council took over control of hous- 
ing, theaters, education, social welfare, and separated Church 
and State. The elections for the various local, regional, and 
national Soviets were forthwith ordered and an electoral or- 
dinance enfranchising all laborers was promulgated. In sharp, 
drastic fashion the Second Revolution proceeded to internal 
organization by decree. A commission of five members was 
appointed to prepare for the elections, while a new directory 
of three was placed in control of the Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Councils. Thus, Communism entrenched itself in 
Hungary, and turned away from the path of Constitutional 
Democracy. 

Socialization, undertaken with timidity in Germany and Aus- 
tria, was attempted drastically in Hungary by the immediate 
establishment of workers’ control in all enterprises employing 
over twenty-five persons, the grouping of all related industries 
under the central control of the Commissariat for Social Pro- 
duction, and the establishment in each plant of direct repre- 
sentatives of the Central Commissariat to take the place of 
the former capitalist-owner. It was declared to be the aim of 
the Soviet Government to employ all former owners and em- 
ployers as socialist experts and technicians, and thereby to con- 
serve their ability for the service in which they were engaged, 
while inducements were to be offered to inventive genius, 
that it might flourish under socialistic management. 

Increased mass production for the support of the proletarian 
army was the direct object to which socialized enterprise turned. 
It must be conceded, however, that, under the arbitrary and 
severe discipline imposed upon the proletarian army, and the 
army of workers behind it, the aim of increased production was 
by no means successful. In the case of mining and other key 
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industries, production was diminished, and this had its in- 
evitable effect on subsidiary industries, so that by June in- 
dividual production in factories had fallen from 25 to 75 per 
cent, below normal. This, the government explained, was due 
to the abolition of piece-work, the cessation of ‘^capitalist” dis- 
cipline, the scarcity of food, and the military training of the 
workers, which had destroyed their initiative. After three 
months of experimentation the Communist Government felt 
obliged to return to the piece-work system, and tacitly acknowl- 
edged the failure of its discipline in promoting production. 
The central organizations, whose proper function was strictly 
disciplinary, fell into bureaucratic habits, and either hindered 
production or actively intervened in technical work. 

All told, the processes of socialization, though pushed further 
in three months in Hungary than in three years in Russia, had 
failed, due principally to war-weariness, the insufficiency of 
raw materials, and the lack of individual initiative in a class 
of workers from whom the possibility of profit-making had been 
taken. 

Land reform, undertaken leniently enough by Karolyi, be- 
came a thoroughgoing policy under the Soviet Regime. Where 
Karolyi had proposed land reform by a fifty year amortization, 
the Soviet expropriated land overnight without compensation. 
The boiars had protested against Karolyi ’s measures; they were 
mute under the threats of the Red Guards. Thus, at the height 
of its power, in June, 1919, the Hungarian Soviet had social- 
ized 2,000,000 jocks of land out of a total of 6,300,000 under 
cultivation, or capable of productive use. It was the policy of 
the Soviet to leave undisturbed such small proprietors as con- 
trolled directly land which they themselves tilled for their own 
benefit; there being no other “exploiter” than the farmer him- 
self, he was entitled, according to Communist economics, to the 
profits of his enterprise. In fact, this apparent mildness to- 
wards the peasantry was due to a realization on the part of 
Kun and his comrades that the passive resistance of the Rus- 
sian peasantry to the Soviet Regime had been one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the successful establishment of communism. If 
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the urban proletariat was to keep alive the spirit of the revolu- 
tion, it must in nowise antagonize the peasantry. 

This original ideal the Soviet found it hard to cling to, as the 
need of food for the armies, for the refugee population of 
Budapest, made it necessary to requisition foodstuffs, cattle, 
poultry, and the like, till the peasantry ultimately refused to 
respond to the levies of the Red Guards. With the socialization 
of land came the correlative institution of compulsory labor 
on the socialized estates, a form of patriotic service under the 
supervision of the Red Guards that the peasantry found to 
differ but little from the enforced labor under the old regime. 
Thus, resentment against the foreign, Semitic tyranny of the 
Budapest Soviet grew in the rural regions, however much the 
urban proletariat might rejoice in the dictatorship that it held 
over the bourgeoisie. The initial policies of the Soviet toward 
the small landholders were, however, sufficiently gratifying to 
enable their party, headed by Stephen Szabo, to enter the Hun- 
garian Socialist Party and support the Bela Kun Regime. 

Progressively the nationalization of industries continued until 
well into July, before the prestige of the Soviet began to weaken 
both at home and abroad. Foodshops were socialized, and every 
enterprise connected with the feeding of the population was 
placed under direct Soviet control. The finances of the govern- 
ment were met by two measures, the requisitioning of gold and 
jewels, and the printing of White money, in contradistinction 
to the Blue banknotes of the old regime. It was a policy bor- 
rowed directly from Russia, and could lead, in the end, only to 
bankruptcy. The gold in the vaults of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank Kun gave to Italian hands in return for munitions 
shipped into Hungary from Italy, while the paper money was 
forced upon an unwilling public in lieu of specie. No attempt 
was made to balance a budget, or even to prepare one. 

Housing was provided for by stringent ordinances of the 
Commissars, forcing the bourgeois population to admit the 
proletariat to their homes. The necessity for this was urgent, 
as the population of Budapest had almost trebled during the 
war, and it was difficult, if not impossible, to find homes for 
the refugees from the regions occupied by the Rumanians, or 
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from the Ukraine and Galicia, whence large numbers of Jews 
had fled on account of the pogroms. The housing ordinances oc- 
casioned considerable inconvenience to the bourgeois popula- 
tion, but mitigations were offered through the provisions that 
bourgeois families should flock together, lest they contaminate 
the class-conscious proletariat.^ 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the Soviet Government 
was the reorganization of education, to place it upon a strictly 
proletarian basis, and separate it from ecclesiastical control. 
Religious instruction in the schools was stopped, and teachers 
were ordered to instruct children in the principles of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. It had been the endeavor of Kunfi, even before 
the Second Revolution, to secularize education and put it on a 
radical basis. To this end he had declared: ‘‘We wish to 
revolutionize souls, to overthrow the dominion of old legends 
and dogmas, and to educate a free-thinking generation.^’ Thus 
it was that in lieu of the reading or repeating of prayers in 
the schools, there were to be used “rhythmically clarified ex- 
pressions of the proletarian spirit.” 

The religious properties of church orders were seized and 
the buildings were put to public service. Priests were forbid- 
den to preach sermons, unless they rallied to the support of the 
Soviet Regime, and it became the open policy of the Soviet to 
crush every endeavor to use the churches other than for a 
purely religious purpose. The religious orders were impressed 
into humanitarian services, in caring for the sick and wounded 
in hospitals and elsewhere, and were made to discard their 
distinctive insignia. All educational institutions were imme- 
diately taken under the protection of the state and declared to 
be public property. No religious functionaries would be per- 
mitted to teach unless they renounced their religious character, 
and permanent permission to teach was made dependent upon 
orthodoxy in regard to the Credo of the Social Revolution. 

Provision was to be made for poor students and for the giving 
of medical attention and dental service to school children. 
Women students in the University were given equal privileges 

iThis, in a measure, facilitated counter-revolutionary activities among 
the bourgeoisie. 
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with the men, the theological faculties were dissolved, and the 
Students’ Unions were recognized as the governing bodies. The 
government further ordered the foundation of Workers’ uni- 
versities and the preparation of courses on Socialism for prop- 
aganda purposes. Courses were instituted in Budapest Uni- 
versity in Sociological administration, with a view to studying 
the technique of scientific communism. Provision was made 
insuring the fullest freedom in the teaching of science. This 
was undoubtedly a reaction to the endeavor of the old regime to 
mold education on conservative religious lines. 

Finally, an elaborate system of propaganda by public lectures 
and circulation of literature, by the use of the theaters for pub- 
lic instruction, oral and visual, was initiated. The Soviet sum- 
moned to its service the artist and the writer, and acknowledged 
them as co-workers in the education of the proletariat. Art 
collections in private homes were gathered together and opened 
to the public for its information and instruction. 

The zeal of the Hungarian Commissars did not stop with the 
children; it extended its program to include the whole prole- 
tariat. Special accident, sickness, maternity, and other types of 
social insurance were put in force by decree, and stringent 
measures were taken to safeguard public health. The notifica- 
tion of infectious disease of whatever character, the opening 
of public baths freely to the proletariat, were but the outward 
indications of the provision to be made for the health of the 
sovereign working class. Multifarious administrative regula- 
tions were issued to carry out the broad lines of policy an- 
nounced. Finally, as a phase of public welfare, the Soviet de- 
creed the legitimation of illegitimate children and provided for 
the prompt and simple legalization of marriage and divorce. 
This was, in fact, a very salutary measure, in view of the 
laxity with which family relationships had been conducted 
under the old regime with its stringent marriage and divorce 
laws. 

In Germany and Austria the revolution did not displace the 
judiciary, for which the greatest respect was entertained by the 
parliamentarians who conducted the revolution. In Austria, as 
has already been shown, the first acts of the Provisional and 
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Constituent National Assemblies were to insure the integrity of 
the judiciary and to provide new vehicles whereby it might 
assert its supremacy. In Hungary also the judiciary was un- 
touched by the Karolyi Regime, but the Second Revolution put 
all power, judicial included, into the hands of the Soviets. 

The new tribunals were of two kinds, ordinary and political. 
The ordinary courts, formed of a president and two other mem- 
bers, chosen from each Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Coun- 
cil, were empowered to try all civil cases arising under the de- 
crees of the Soviet, and also all non-political criminal cases. 
Each court was to name its assessor, and to decide cases by 
majority vote of the judges. No qualifications, other than 
eligibility for membership in the Councils from which they 
were chosen, were laid down for the members of these ordinary 
tribunals. Preliminary inquiries and indictments were 
abolished, and trials were to take place immediately after the 
arrest of the accused. Accused persons were afforded the right 
of employing counsel, or the court might assign counsel for the 
accused in case he failed to designate his defender. Procedure 
was simplified to the utmost, and the accused was given the 
right to the last word. Unanimity of the judges was required 
for the passing of the death sentence, which must be imme- 
diately carried out, as there was no appeal. No power of par- 
don or amnesty was reserved to the Commissars, and the func- 
tions of the courts were thus supposed to be freed from political 
control. 

A later ordinance, issued after the height of the Red Terror, 
provided that in case death sentences were not executed within 
two days, an automatic commutation of the sentence to life im- 
prisonment ensued. This was obviously intended to apply to 
the revolutionary tribunals, whose task was essentially dif- 
ferent, but was so worded as to include the ordinary courts in 
its application. The only authority of a supervisory nature 
given to the Commissariat of Justice was that of dismissing 
judges and advocates and replacing them, for legally valid 
reasons. 

The Revolutionary Courts for trying political cases were or- 
ganized somewhat similarly, except that their procedure was 
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even more summary, and their sentences more drastic. Shoot- 
ing or hanging became the prescribed penalties for indulgence 
in anti-revolutionary or counter-revolutionary tactics, and the 
courts were merciless in their action. The Cheka of the Russian 
and Ukrainian Communist Regime was imported, without 
change, into Hungary, to stamp out counter-revolution from 
within. 

The foes of the revolution were not only the adversaries of 
Communism within ; they were also the adversaries of Hungary, 
whether Nationalist or Communist, without. The Karolyi 
Regime had fallen due to its inability to withstand Allied en- 
croachments upon Hungarian territory; to stand at all, to win 
the confidence of the populace, the Soviet Regime must prove its 
mettle in the field. Accordingly, the Red Legions were promptly 
enrolled in Budapest and elsewhere, and the Red Army, well 
organized and disciplined after a few weeks’ active service, 
succeeded in vindicating its mission in defense of the Second 
Revolution when it defeated the Czechoslovak legions and re- 
conquered Slovakia for Hungary in June. 

The organization of the Red Army was made possible only 
through iron discipline, utter suppression of the Conciliar bodies 
of soldiers, and through the enrolment of former officers of the 
Honveds to assume command of the levies that had fought for 
the Habsburgs in the World War. With the impedimenta of the 
armies of von Mackensen at their disposal, and fresh munitions 
smuggled through from Italy, the international proletarian 
army went forth to conquer for Magyar nationalist ends. It 
was only when the Red legions menaced the very existence of 
the Czechoslovak Republic that the Entente became tractable 
and consented to deal with the Red Regime. Karolyi had fought 
for the integrity of Hungary with purely spiritual weapons, as 
Brockdorff-Rantzau and Bauer had fought against the dismem- 
berment of Germany and Austria, and all had failed; it was 
only when militant, aggressive, internationalist communism took 
the field that Hungary, now heedless of the guiding principle of 
Magyar policy — the maintenance of her territorial integrity — 
was able inadvertently to vindicate it. The armies of the Hun- 
garian Soviet fought, not for the recovery of Hungarian soil, 
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but to spread the gospel of communism, in Slovakia and else- 
where, by the sword; yet, where the evangels of political de- 
mocracy had failed to secure self-determination, the legions of 
the proletariat succeeded in arresting attention, and forcing the 
Allied governments to make good their military demarcations. 

For Bolshevist Hungary the army was the first line of foreign 
policy; the spreading of the revolution was its mission; if it 
failed, if it collapsed, nothing but ruin remained for the 
proletariat of Hungary. Hungarian Bolshevism must be mili- 
tant to live; if it should cease to struggle against foreign foes, 
it must collapse from internal weakness. Boldly, Bela Kun 
phrased the issue: ^‘Democracy is impossible in Hungary, since 
the class warfare is so acute that there must either be a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat or of the bourgeoisie. ’ ^ If the proletarian 
dictatorship should fail, the blackest of reactions must ensue. 

On the entry of the Hungarian Communists into power all 
the other parties disbanded. Nothing had been heard of formal 
party organizations, on the old parliamentary basis, under the 
Karolyi regime: there were only the journals that had repre- 
sented Tisza, Andrassy, and Apponyi, now firmly republican in 
their sentiment, for reasons of political expediency, to voice the 
opposition to Karolyi, the Radicals, and the Party of Inde- 
pendence. When, however, Lovaszy and Jaszi repudiated the 
Karolyist coalition, they had been left in open party opposition. 
Under the Soviet they, too, disappeared. There remained in 
the communist state no strong organization to match its 
strength against the International Revolutionary Hungarian 
Socialist Party except the Hungarian trade unions. 

As the Trade Unions opposed Communism and the conciliar 
regime in Germany, and proved the bulwark of the Austrian 
Government against Communism, so the Trade Unions in Hun- 
gary were the groups that, from first to last, sought under the 
Communist Regime, to preserve their identity as units separate 
from the Socialist-Communist Party. There were not lacking 
zealots in the Communist ranks who would have dissolved the 
trade unions and forced their members to affiliate directly with 
the Socialist-Communist Party, but both Kun and Kunfi saw the 
danger in antagonizing the veteran defenders of the rights of 
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labor by too drastic measures. The small land owners had been 
conciliated; the peasantry was passive, but if hostility were to 
break out between the Trade Unions and the Socialist-Communist 
Party, communism would be doomed regardless of all other 
circumstances. 

Accordingly, the separate identity of the Trade Unions was 
preserved, and they were left to weather the storm of com- 
munism as best they might. Ultimately, it was their resent- 
ment against communism, together with the exasperation of the 
peasantry, that permitted the overthrow of the Soviet. It was 
left for allied counter-revolutionists to deal with the unions as 
the sole force able to cope single-handedly with the revolution- 
ary commissars. By the sheer irony of fate, the Soviet authori- 
ties were left in this dilemma: they must conciliate the Trade 
Unions at all hazards, for if the Trade Unions were dissolved, 
they would undermine the authority of the Soviet ; if they were 
allowed to exist, and were not given satisfaction, they would 
overthrow the Soviet by the refusal of their cooperation. The 
first alternative would have been suicidal; in the other there 
lay the only hope, hence the Soviet authorities followed it, only 
to be disillusioned in the end, when the Trade Unions brought 
about their downfall. 

The machinery of Soviet Government had been created from 
the Workers' and Soldiers' Councils without a mandate, or any 
general election. On the collapse of the Karolyi regime, the 
Commissars had come into power as the result of party negotia- 
tions. No legal basis for the seizure of power by Kun and his 
colleagues existed. The mere resignation of Karolyi and his 
bestowal of authority upon the Hungarian proletariat did not 
operate as a valid mandate; some popular expression must be 
sought. 

In consequence, the Soviet Commissars issued an electoral 
decree on April 2, 1919, providing for the election of local, re- 
gional, and national Workers', Soldiers', and Peasants' Councils. 
The franchise was given to all workers, regardless of sex, who 
had completed their eighteenth year. All those not contribut- 
ing to the common weal by their labor — particularly employers, 
those living off unearned income, merchants, clergy, members 
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of monastic orders, lunatics, and criminals — ^were disfranchised. 
This automatically eliminated the nobility and the bourgeoisie. 
The franchise was, however, given to the soldiers in the Red 
Army, because of their influential role as protectors of the 
Republic. Elections for town and village councils were to be 
held April 7, those for the County or District Councils on April 
12, and finally, the elections to the National Congress of Soviets 
on April 14. 

Although no formal constitution of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic was adopted until June, 1919, the electoral ordinance 
of April 2 served in the main to outline the functions and 
powers of the Soviets. In doctrinnaire terms the decree stated 
the fundamentals of the Communist doctrine: ‘‘The means to 
attain the aim of the Soviet Republic is the securing of the 
rule of the workers over the exploiters. In the Workers’, Sol- 
diers’, and Peasants’ Councils the working people makes the 
laws, the working people executes them, and judges those who 
transgress them.” This was the Hungarian codification of the 
famous dictum: “All Power to the Soviets.” 

“The highest authority is exercised by the National Con- 
gress of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Councils . . . which 
in conjunction with the local Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Councils exercised the dictatorship of the Proletariat.” This 
decree, therefore, set up the pyramidal structure of conciliar 
organizations, typical of a communist regime, and enabled the 
national body at the apex of the structure to control its actions. 
The only recognition of the principle of nationality by the 
Soviet Regime was contained in the provision that “every 
nation in Hungary living in an extensive, compact territory 
forms a National Council and an executive committee of its 
own. The Republic will ultimately be organized by the National 
Congress on a federal basis.” Here the ideals of Jaszi, with his 
plans for a Magyar Switzerland, a federal union of racial can- 
tons, were finally to be realized, although the federal principle, 
familiar alike to the German and the Slavic mind, had for a 
thousand years been alien to the principles of Hungarian ad- 
ministration. Obviously, Hungary was copying Russian models 
wholesale ; the hands that wrote the decrees might be the hands 
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of Budapest, but the voice that spoke the orders was the voice 
of Moscow. 

The remaining provisions of the electoral ordinance related 
to the selection of village councils, with one deputy for every 
hundred inhabitants; of town councils, with one deputy for 
every five hundred inhabitants; of district and National Coun- 
cils, on the same basis, proportionately. In each instance the 
election of executive committees for the respective conciliar 
bodies was provided for, while special arrangements were made 
to safeguard the interests of Budapest, in which the supporters 
of the Soviet Regime were most numerous. The role of the 
Councils in all instances was of a dual character, both admin- 
istrative and legislative. As autonomous bodies endowed with 
original jurisdiction, the local councils enjoyed full right to 
act upon any matter not within the competence of the National 
Congress, to which were vaguely reserved ‘‘all the most im- 
portant questions of public character. ^ ^ Thus the Soviet 
structure, both because of its territorial organization and its 
distribution of powers, was bound to be federal in character. 

The elections were duly held as scheduled, and resulted, of 
course, in a majority for the Socialist-Communist coalition. The 
only party which dared show its head. in opposition, was the 
Christian Socialist Party among the peasants in the rural re- 
gions, where urban communism had not thoroughly penetrated. 
Once elected, the Soviets, local, district, and national, assembled 
and acted within their own competence, or took orders from 
the Commissars in Budapest. On the assembly of the National 
Congress of Soviets in June, the provisional structure created 
by the hurriedly passed electoral law was made permanent by 
the passing of the definitive Constitution. It differed in its 
structure but slightly from the creature of the electoral decree, 
principally in the regard it paid to nationalities, and in the 
federal basis which it consecrated. 

The Soviet Constitution 

The first section of the Soviet Constitution ^ is devoted to an 
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enumeration of the fundamental principles of Soviet organiza- 
tion — the dictatorship of the proletariat, the disfranchisement 
and disarmament of the bourgeoisie, the furthering of world- 
wide social revolution, peace without annexations and without 
indemnities, the federation of free peoples into an international 
Republic of the Soviets of workers. These were the principles 
advocated to usher in ‘‘a social order which recognizes no 
classes and in which there ceases also to exist the power of the 
State, the essential instrument of class domination.^’ 

There follows a bill of the rights and duties of workers un- 
der the new regime.^ These include the right to work as the 
prerequisite to the right to life. The duty to work is pre- 
scribed to the individual as the first obligation to the Republic 
of Soviets; in default of work for willing hands, the State pro- 
vides for the worker. The right of the workers to be armed, 
to fight in defense of the international proletarian revolution, 
is regarded as the corollary of the right to work. Freedom of 
thought and expression is guaranteed to the proletariat, and a 
guarantee of the dissemination of revolutionary thought is made 
by the Government. Freedom of assembly, parading, and dem- 
onstrating is guaranteed. Freedom to learn, that the prole- 
tariat may rise to a higher level of culture, is next in the bill 
of rights. Liberty of conscience is protected by the separation 
of Church and State and the divorcing of the schools from 
clerical control. Thus no opinion or belief is to be imposed 
on the sovereign proletariat by State or Church. In their nar- 
rowly restricted sphere of purely religious endeavor, religious 
institutions are guaranteed perfect freedom of action. Protec- 
tion is given, moreover, to foreign proletarians and revolu- 
tionists. Thus the right of asylum is vindicated in the prole- 
tarian state. No discrimination is made by reason of race or 
nationality. Thus racial and linguistic minorities suffer no op- 
pression and the Soviet authorities are commissioned to see to 
it that no abridgment of rights of language or culture occurs. 

The third main division of the Soviet Constitution^ deals 
with the organization of the central power of the Soviets. Here 
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the principle of federal union is clearly carried out. Supreme 
power is vested in the General Congress of Soviets, to which are 
definitely assigned the care of the constitution, the frontiers of 
the country, war, treaty and peace-making power, the power to 
borrow money on the credit of the State, control of internal 
and foreign policy ; general direction of economic life, the mone- 
tary system, the budget and taxation, organization of the army, 
establishment of courts, private, public, and criminal law ; 
protection of the rights of citizens, and — a second thought con- 
cession^ — ^the right to grant amnesty. In consonance with the 
principles of proletarian control of foreign policy, the General 
Congress of Soviets decides directly questions of war and peace 
and the frontiers of the country. No secret diplomacy is per- 
mitted, in principle. 

The General Congress of Soviets stands at the apex of the 
Soviet System,® being composed of delegates chosen from the 
Soviets of the autonomous cities and the Counties. These, in 
turn, are chosen by delegates from the wards or the districts of 
their respective units. Below the rural districts there stand 
the village Soviets directly chosen by the vote of the majority 
of the workers, on a basis of one delegate to every 100 in- 
habitants. The basis of representation rises proportionately 
until the delegates to the General Congress of Soviets represent 
50,000 inhabitants. Thus a pyramidal structure is created, in 
which each lower body serves as an electoral college for the 
next higher, and as an administrative unit for carrying out the 
orders of its superiors. 

In each instance, except in the villages, there is an executive 
Commission, fairly large in numbers, which has a smaller direc- 
tory or committee as its driving force. In the villages the 
directory alone exists. A limited ordinance power is given to 
the local soviets and their executives, with the provision that, 
in case these exceed their authority, the higher Soviet authori- 
ties can overrule and issue new ordinances of a wider scope. 
Each executive is responsible to its Soviet, hence the Central 
Executive Committee, its sub-committees and finally the Com- 
missars, comprising jointly the Revolutionary Government of 
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Soviets, are responsible to the General Congress for their policy 
and must render an account thereto at fixed periods. 

Beside this pyramidal structure there was created a unique 
body, the People’s Soviet for Economic Life, strangely akin in 
its composition and powers to the Reichswirtschaftsrat, save for 
its proletarian character, to have control, as the name implies, of 
the main features of economic life. In this body special pro- 
vision was made for the representation of the Trade Unions on 
the Executive Committee, whose ordinance power was very 
broad. This was the means constitutionally chosen by Kun 
and Kunfi to conciliate the influential Trade Unions. 

Special technical commissions of a purely administrative 
character were provided for, from the lowest to the highest 
Soviet, though villages were forbidden to form sub-committees, 
in order to avoid vesting too much control in the hands of one 
or two men in each locality. A modicum of leeway was per- 
mitted each Soviet in its administrative organization, but its 
accountability to the higher Soviets for its transactions was not 
impaired thereby. Explicit rules with regard to public hear- 
ings in cases of an administrative character were laid down. 
Far from separating ordinary and administrative courts, the 
Soviet Constitution combined both in a court of purely admin- 
istrative character. 

The constitution embodied ® the arrangements of the electoral 
decree of April 2 almost without modification, but added 
thereto provisions regarding the verification and certification 
of election returns by the higher Soviet authorities. Uniquely, 
it was provided that the Soviets might recall their delegates to 
the higher Soviets on demand of one-third the membership of 
the electing body. 

The constitution declared the sole aim of the Eepublic of 
Soviets in its financial operations ^ to be that of covering the nec- 
essary expenses incurred in caring for the workers. Budgets 
were prescribed, however, for every Soviet, which must not ex- 
ceed its outlined expenditures except with the explicit consent of 
the higher authorities. For the general supervision of Soviet 
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finances, a Central Commission of Control of three members 
was created with power to make recommendations as might be 
found necessary for the proper conduct of affairs. As regards 
local expenses, these were to be met from the sums allocated by 
the Central Soviets to the local ones either in cash or credit. 
No attempt, in fact, seems to have been made to balance the 
Soviet budgets. 

Finally, the Soviet Constitution® provided for the organiza- 
tion of national regions in case racial minorities desired to 
affiliate through their soviets. This could be constitutionally 
arranged; the Commissars of the People provided a new Com- 
missary or a deputy to care for the interests of the nationality 
as expressed through its National Council. It is of interest to 
note that these changes were made at the very time when the 
Soviet armies had practically reconquered Slovakia, and the 
opportunity for reorganizing a Slovak National Council on the 
Soviet basis was at hand. In fact, however, the much heralded 
Slovak Republic of Soviets, once constituted, promptly collapsed, 
^d the only two commissariats for racial minorities which were 
ever set up under the Soviet regime were those for the Ruthenes 
« — later to come under Czechoslovak control — and for the Ger- 
mans, in Burgenland. 

The Soviet constitution of Hungary is an excellent example 
of the constitutional aspects of Communism, as the Soviet re- 
gime was at its best when this instrument was drafted. It 
emanated from a General Congress of Soviets, elected by a 
larger number of voters than had ever participated in any 
Hungarian election, and bore the distinct marks of the zeal of 
thoroughgoing revolutionaries. It embodies, in a more perfect 
form than does the Russian Soviet Constitution, the principles 
of federalism, and is far more systematic in its outlines. De- 
spite its endeavors to repudiate State power, its hierarchy of 
conciliar bodies fastened upon the Hungarian proletariat a 
topheavy administrative machine, under pretext of giving it the 
fullest opportunity of deliberative action. By weighting the 
cities more heavily than the rural areas, the constitution sought 
to retain proletarian control more effectively. This was done be- 
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cause the urban proletariat, most in misery under the old re- 
gime, could salvage most out of the general ruin of Hungary 
by supporting the Soviets. 

The rigid machinery of the Soviet structure further provided 
an excellent means of securing, on an apparently democratic 
basis, the supremacy of the majority party. If a dissident 
minority appeared in the lower units, majority rule excluded it 
from representation in the higher soviets. Thus there came to 
the highest counsels of the Republic of Soviets none but simon- 
pure communists, ardently in sympathy with the new regime. 
No machinery could have been more efficient for keeping the 
directing minds of the Communist movement in complete con- 
trol. It would seem a peculiarity of extremist groups that 
they devise with strict mathematical precision a rigid scheme 
for maintaining control once they get into power; it was so 
with the directory in France; it was so with the Soviets in 
Russia, Finland, the Ukraine, and Hungary. The pyramidal 
structure of organization has always been the most effective in 
maintaining discipline, centralizing administrative control, and 
assuring strict adherence of the party following to the dicta of 
its leaders. For Hungary, the well-disciplined Magyar boiars 
had devised a system which excluded the proletariat and per- 
mitted the nobles and magnates exclusive control; small won- 
der was it that Hungary passively submitted to the proletarian 
control when exercised as rigidly and as exclusively. 

In its foreign policy, the Hungarian Soviet Government de- 
parted radically from Russian models. Bela Kun threatened 
Paris initially with the formation of an alliance with Russia — 
an alliance never formulated nor consummated, yet sufficiently 
plausible to intimidate Paris. There were exchanges of frater- 
nal greetings with Lenin, but no definite coordination of Rus- 
sian and Hungarian military or diplomatic policy ensued. 
Bela Kun, the leading spirit in foreign affairs, treated all for- 
eigners with consideration, disarmed the representatives of the 
Allies, and quietly conducted them to the frontier. The rela- 
tions of the Soviet with Austria were strained almost to the 
breaking point, but no break actually came; it would have 
profited Kun nothing to add a military frontier on the west 
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to the three already surrounding Hungary on the north, east 
and south. Only Austria, Russia, and the Peace Conference en- 
tered into consideration, and the Soviet Government, tolerant 
to the first, intimate with the second, staked its existence on 
forcing the third to come to terms. Kun refused the proposal 
of General Smuts for a compromise frontier arrangement with 
the Czechs, Rumanians, and Jugoslavs; when hard pressed in 
May, he secretly offered the Rumanians an armistice, while he 
prepared the Red Army for use in Slovakia in June. 

Then, when he had conquered Slovakia and severely endan- 
gered the Czechs, he accepted the decision of the Peace Confer- 
ence as to the Rumanian and Czech frontiers. He had used 
the army as a fulcrum with which to move Paris, and had 
rallied Magyar nationalism to his support; when he fell back 
from Slovakia in obedience to Paris, his cause was discredited 
both at home and abroad. Prom that time, in mid-June, the 
army lost its morale, and counter-revolution crept forth from its 
hiding places. The fatal mistake of a proletarian republic 
which had turned its face eastward to Moscow was to come to 
terms with Paris. No government could endure that tried to 
serve two masters; Paris quickly discovered this and set about 
to crush the Soviet. 


Counter-Revolutionary Movements 

Counter-revolution had not been long in hiding when it 
emerged, and established, under Allied banners, its headquar- 
ters and army, first at Arad, on Rumanian-occupied soil, and 
later at Szeged, where, on May 5, Count Julius Karolyi, a 
half-brother of Michael, raised the standards of revolt against 
the Soviet. Thither there flocked all the representatives of the 
old regime, not the followers of Karolyi or any liberal move- 
ment. The Soviet Government scorned these as military ad- 
venturers, remnants of a feudal aristocracy, blind agents of 
high finance and reactionary imperialism, who would force back 
the old social order on the Hungarian proletariat, and claimed 
they would find no following. The Szeged Government, said 
Kun, was made up to please Paris ; it sought refuge under the 
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tricolor of the French Armee de* FOrient; it secured approval 
of its cabinet from the Peace Conference. 

This was undoubtedly true, but more than mere Allied bay- 
onets backed up the Szeged Government. It represented exas- 
perated Magyar nationalism seeking to return to its old haunts, 
and willing to accept any means that would gain this objec- 
tive. The program of the Counter-Revolutionaries as issued on 
May 5, was essentially one of law and order, and the govern- 
ment was composed ^^of all the Hungarian political parties 
united in a sacred alliance.’’ It recognized its function to be 
transitory but defined its guiding principles as the annihilation 
of Bolshevism; the restoration of order, and personal and prop- 
erty rights ; the annulling of all the institutions and decrees of 
the Revolutionary Governments. Clearly the Szeged Govern- 
ment meant to undo the work of both Michael Karolyi and 
Bela Kun. ^^We desire,” declared the Proclamation, ‘‘to 
give the country a form of government corresponding both 
to our national traditions and to the democratic spirit of the 
Great Powers of Europe.” This was so vague as to be mean- 
ingless. 

The time was not yet ripe for the Counter-Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment to act; its agents must still remain in hiding until the 
opportune moment came. Quietly the men of the old order re- 
paired to Szeged, and presently Vice-Admiral Nicholas Horthy, 
a favorite of King Karl, was put in command of the counter- 
revolutionary troops. Plotting went on in Budapest and 
Vienna, until an open attempt was made on June 25 in Buda- 
pest to overthrow the Soviet regime by an armed uprising en- 
gineered by Stephen Friedrich. The plot was nipped in the 
bud by the Soviet authorities, but not before some fighting 
took place. 

The Soviet, having lost diplomatically what prestige it had 
gained in the field, now turned to the methods of terrorism to 
stamp out counter-revolution. If hitherto the Soviet authori- 
ties had been economic brigands, pillaging under the guise of 
requisition, they now became red-handed murderers and openly 
instituted wholesale hangings and killings, under the blood- 
thirsty Tibor Szamuelly. The Red Terror spared no classes, 
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and even the peasantry became the victims of the ‘‘Children of 
Lenin as the terrorists called themselves. 

This frenzy on the part of the most extreme Communists nat- 
urally lent prestige to the Szeged Government, and Bela Kun 
foresaw that an equally rapacious White Terror would ensue 
if ever Bethlen and Andrassy came back to power. Stephen 
Bethlen had now emerged from exile and added his strength 
to the Szeged Government. He announced a program, on July 
1, which, while making a clean sweep of the revolutionary 
regime, at least went further in promises of constitutionalism 
than the Szeged Government had theretofore gone. He prom- 
ised to stand for the right of self-determination of nationali- 
ties, the restoration of constitutional liberties, and the early con- 
vocation of a National Assembly. 

It was plain that Paris could no longer continue to deal with 
Bela Kun, now that the extremists had gotten the upper hand. 
Knowing that definite military action against Kun was impos- 
sible, the Peace Conference decided to renew the blockade of 
Hungary, hoping thereby to starve the Soviet Government into 
subjection. Allied agents in Vienna promised the trade unions 
food if the Soviets were overthrown, while Bela Kun, hoping 
to revive the prestige of the Soviet by military action, went 
into the field, only to be roundly beaten by the Rumanians, 
who thereupon started an advance that brought them to the 
gates of Budapest. In panic, Kun fled from the country to 
Vienna, declaring in a parting manifesto that he was return- 
ing to the proletariat the powers with which the commissars 
had been endowed. It was now the turn of Communism to 
seek cover, and the hour of reaction had begun. 
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The Third Revolution 

On the retirement of Kun, Julius Peidl, a Social Democratic 
minister under Karolyi, who had clung to the fringes of the 
Soviet regime, now endeavored to emerge as gracefully from 
Communism as he had gone into it, and on August 2, 1919, 
formed a purely Social Democratic Cabinet, which guaranteed 
the protection of private property. Recognizing the political 
collapse of the Soviet Regime, Peidl undertook to return to a 
quasi-constitutional Republic. 

It cannot be said that there was any legal basis for the dev- 
olution of authority into PeidPs hands. Just as the stage-play 
of Karolyi in turning over his powers to the Hungarian prole- 
tariat did not obviate the break in the legal continuity of Gov- 
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ernmental authority, so the desperate act of Bela Kun in hand- 
ing back the powers he had acquired merely marked another 
break and paved the way for a third revolution. Peidl was 
destined, however, to play as insignificant a role after the 
revolution as Hadik had played just before Karolyi. Budapest 
accepted him quietly, with no more disturbance than when it 
had accepted Bela Kun, but the counter-revolutionary current 
could not be stemmed for long. Peidl issued three important 
decrees on entering office. The first change the administrative 
designation of the State to the Hungarian People ^s Republic 
and formally acknowledged that the republic was the form of 
government which he represented; the second retained all the 
decrees of the Soviets provisionally in force, and the third sus- 
pended all judicial sentences. 

It was obvious that no radical change from the Soviet regime 
was immediately contemplated, although the decrees evidenced 
the already obvious ‘‘vacancy of power.’’ Peter Agoston, for- 
merly under Kun in the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, went 
into the Peidl Cabinet as Foreign Minister, and announced a 
policy of peace at any cost. The convocation of a National 
Assembly was promised, but no time was set for its election; 
socialization was to be continued, but under the auspices of 
the National Assembly. Meanwhile food supplies were the chief 
concern of the Government. It was obvious that the blockade 
had worked effectively. 

Hungary had now entered an exceedingly critical period, due 
to internal exhaustion, the bitterness of political feeling, Ru- 
manian occupation, and endeavors at monarchic restoration. 
The Peidl ministry proved too weak to stand against the reaction 
that was inevitable, and the inclusion in it of men who had 
served under the Kun regime made it impossible for the Szeged 
Government to come to any terms with it. On August 6, 
while the Peidl Ministry was holding a cabinet meeting, the 
Budapest Chief of Police, accompanied by leading army offi- 
cers of the old regime, invaded the national palace and placed 
the cabinet under arrest, alleging that it had no right to rep- 
resent the country. 

Peidl resigned forthwith and the Archduke Joseph, who, as 
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the homo regius, had been intrusted by Karl with the power 
of appointing premiers in Hungary, before the latter withdrew 
from the realm, reasserted the authority which he claimed to 
possess, and named Friedrich as premier, while he himself as- 
sumed the title of Administrator of the State. Friedrich 
formed a cabinet of oiBcials and party representatives — pri- 
marily clericals and nationalists. The program outlined by the 
Archduke embraced elections to a Constituent Assembly after 
the withdrawal of the Rumanians from Budapest. All persons 
over twenty-four were to have the franchise for the Constituent 
elections. Friedrich promised amnesty for all political prisoners 
of the Communist regime, and negotiations with the parties of 
a moderate or conservative character were resumed. 

The return of Archduke Joseph was viewed with alarm by 
the Austrian and Czechoslovak Governments, and these made 
representations to the Peace Conference to secure his with- 
drawal from the Government. The public proclamations of the 
Archduke contained his title, as well as his rank of Field Mar- 
shal, and it was obvious that Citizen Joseph Ilabsburg of the 
Karolyi regime had changed his coat of many colors for the 
imperial purple again. 

The month of August, 1919, was consumed with negotiations 
between the Allied Governments and the Archduke. An at- 
tempt was made on August 15 to form a more liberal cabinet 
under Lovaszy, but this failed, and it was not until August 
29, after the Archduke had withdrawn from the Government 
with a flamboyant proclamation to the people, that a cabinet 
of decidedly reactionary character was formed under Friedrich. 

The ensuing period of three months, until the formation of 
the ministry of Karl Huszar on November 27, 1919, was one 
of considerable confusion, due to the endeavor of the various 
conservative groups to secure office at the expense of other fac- 
tions. The outstanding fact of the period is the renewal of 
royalist agitation. Friedrich declared when he entered office 
that the Peidl Cabinet had been Bolshevik in all but name, and 
that he was determined to make a clean sweep of it. With 
the open change in policy under the joint regime of the Arch- 
duke and Friedrich, various projects of monarchical restora- 
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tion came forward, and all the apologists for the Karlist regime 
were noisy. Others, who did not desire King Karl, sought the 
restoration of the throne to Archduke Franz or Archduke Otto, 
the children of Karl, and thus thought to tide over the period 
through a regency. Still others proposed different candidates 
from the Italian, Rumanian, and British royal families. Obvi- 
ously the restoration was temporarily impossible and some one 
must head the Government, some strong, conservative hand 
guide the State until peace was made and the monarchy came 
back. The more closely the various party leaders were ques- 
tioned as to the restoration, the vaguer became the replies. 
It must be left to the Constituent, said some; others held that 
it depended on the initiative of the monarch. 

Friedrich remained in office during his period with prac- 
tically no constructive measures of a constitutional character. 
The Rumanian occupation was plundering the country and 
the hands of the Cabinet were tied. Meanwhile, the leading 
Communists, who had not gone to cover or who had been appre- 
hended, were brought to trial for their crimes. Finally, on 
November 14, when the Rumanian forces of occupation had 
withdrawn from Budapest, Admiral Horthy, in command of the 
revivified National Army, entered the city from Szeged. The 
Szeged Government had made its approaches to Friedrich, and 
the fusion of the conservatives was complete. A new hand had 
come to the helm, that of an Admiral. If Karolyi, Kun, and 
Peidl had sailed through stormy and uncharted seas, there had 
now come a crafty pilot, a shrewd master of the technique of 
political navigation, to steer the derelict Hungary into the 
Maelstrom of reaction. 

The White Terror : The Regime of Horthy 

The inevitable result of a plunge into communism was, for 
Hungary, a return to the opposite pole politically — to mon- 
archist reaction. The experiences of the Karolyi and Bela Kun 
regimes sufficed thoroughly to disintegrate all the political par- 
ties. After the collapse of the Hungarian Soviet there were 
no longer revivifications of the Party of Work, or the Party of 
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Independence, of 1848, or any other parties known to the old 
regime. The reason for their disappearance was obvious. They 
had lost their raison d^etre. As Tisza and the Constitutionalists 
had stood for the Ausgleich, the collapse of the Ausgleich had 
made their position politically absurd. Thus Wekerle^s Coali- 
tion had collapsed because it had no foundation for its struc- 
ture. The Party of Independence and of 1848 had sought to 
detach the Crownlands of Saint Stephen from the Dual Mon- 
archy; with the collapse of the Monarchy, its program had be- 
come obsolete. 

After the period of socialistic and communistic experimenta- 
tion, new party groups had to come about, and the confusion 
that followed upon the overturning of the Peidl ministry was 
merely incidental to this psychological change, this endeavor of 
the people to orient themselves anew in accordance with the 
changed position of the New Hungary racially, culturally, and 
politically. 

There were various foci around which forces centered. Eco- 
nomic issues were primarily at stake in a country that had well- 
nigh been wrecked by communism: on the one hand, the trade 
unions, which played as innocuous a part as possible under the 
Soviet, endeavored to voice their ideas as to the economic re- 
construction of Hungary; on the other, the agrarian elements, 
led by Szabo, looked upon the problems of Hungary from a 
distinctly provincial, agrarian viewpoint. The Magyar Nation- 
alists, defenders of the economic class-superiority of the nobil- 
ity under the old regime, reasserted themselves to consummate, 
if possible, a return to the rule of landed aristocracy. 

Religiously, there were issues at stake, for a preponderant 
part of the Magyar Nationalists had been Calvinists, while the 
Clerical Parties — once alien nationalities had been removed 
from oppression — could assert their aims more deliberately and 
openly. The Clerical parties had been the spokesmen in the 
old Parliament for the disfranchised minor nationalities; now 
they were privileged to don the regalia of Legitimism. 

The outlining of an advanced ‘^iberaP’ program of social 
reform — a common enough trick in the older days — could not 
meet with any approval on either economic or humanitarian 
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grounds. The necessities of the hour seemed, to the Magyar 
nationalists, to call for stern and decisive action, for a Govern- 
ment of Law and Order. Repression of all radical movements, 
anti-Semitism, restoration of things to their former economic 
position — these were the guiding thoughts of Hungary during 
the days of crystallization of the new parties. If, as Agoston 
declared at the close of the Kun regime, economic, psychological, 
and moral inhibitions had been placed on Communism, causing 
it to fail, so now these very forces of conservatism operated to 
facilitate reaction. 

But perhaps the most signal force tending towards conserva- 
tism was the desire to restore the old territorial order — to re- 
store the Old Hungary, with her subject races. The ardor of 
all classes for the preservation of the economic integrity of 
Hungary was notorious, and this helped in the formation of 
parties. It was an idea productive of union, where economic, 
religious, or dynastic interests meant division. Hence there was 
a political consensus within all parties, that the territorial integ- 
rity of Hungary must not be sacrificed. 

Out of this conflicting, chaotic set of ideas and principles 
there emerged politically (1) a Clerical group known as the 
Christian Party, (2) a Liberal-Bourgeois party forming the 
National Party of the Country under Heinrich and Lovaszy, 
(3) the Social Democrats, who refused in any way to merge 
their identity with that of any other party, and (4) an Agrarian 
Party, under the leadership of Szabo. It was with these parties 
that the new Government and the Allied Governments had to 
deal, in attempting to reach an internal and external settlement 
of Hungary’s affairs. 

The negotiations undertaken by the new party groups with 
Friedrich and with Sir George Clerk, the emissary of the Peace 
Conference to Budapest, were for the purpose of reaching an 
understanding on the fundamental policies to be pursued by 
a ministry of concentration, in which all parties should be rep- 
resented. The breakdown of the political consensus that had 
accompanied the Second Revolution was so complete that it re- 
quired long negotiations to bridge the differences between the 
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monarchists on the one hand and the Social Democrats on the 
other. 

Typical of the situation was the program put forward by the 
National Party as the basis of reconstruction. Its ‘‘Six Points” 
were (1) The impartial exercise of Governmental Powers; (2) 
The use of the laws to stop provocations against classes and 
confessions; (3) The protection of individual liberty; (4) Im- 
partial use of the armed forces; (5) Reestablishment of social 
peace by understandings with the small landowners and the 
working class; (6) Cessation of political agitation by parties, 
by utilizing the State ^s organs and means of action. This party 
program is highly valuable as revealing the constitutional the- 
ories prevailing in this time of chaos before the election of a 
constituent assembly, and, as illustrating the gradual reestab- 
lishment of a political consensus. 

The Hungarian statesmen of the post-revolutionary period 
never attempted to disclaim any of the responsibilities of Hun- 
gary, as did the Austrians, by claiming that Hungary was a 
new state, and that the personality of the old Hungary had 
ceased to exist. Such would have been tantamount to an ab- 
dication of the claims of millenary Hungary to her territorial 
integrity. Hence the parties and their leaders, despite the po- 
litical cataclysms that had overwhelmed the country, were con- 
tent to affirm the continuing personality of the State as a fun- 
damental axiom. 

It followed, in their opinion, that nothing that Revolution 
might do — were revolution subsequently overthrown — would 
change the Hungarian Constitution, unless such change were 
confirmed by the action of a Constituent Assembly. The very 
appeal of the parties for the application of the laws of the old 
regime showed that in so far as they were concerned, there had 
been no lapse of the old Constitution — one as revered, as sacro- 
sanct, and as intangible as that of Great Britain. If the statute 
law could still be claimed to exist, how much more could be 
said for the customs, the conventions, of that millenary consti- 
tution? Thus Hungarians appealed to the guarantees of their 
liberties, to the power of their laws, to the inherent power of 
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the organs of Government created by the Constitution. Chief 
among these was the Crown. 

The powers of the Crown had not been abolished by any con- 
stituent assembly, hence they must be held to survive ; the King 
might have left the realm, but the Archduke, the homo regius, 
was still accessible. It would be his task to represent the 
Crown in the truncated Kingdom. If Friedrich’s ministry had 
received his approval, any ministry in which Friedrich had a 
part would be representative of the Royal Will, until the Will 
of the Nation decided otherwise. Thus it was that the Hun- 
garian delegation to the Peace Conference, in protesting against 
the use of the term ‘‘Republic of Hungary” in the Peace 
Treaty, declared it “to say the least, premature. It is true 
that — in consequence of well-known events — the functions of 
the Royal power have been suspended, but this material fact 
cannot change the legal fact of the ancient Constitution of 
the Country which can only be modified by the will of the na- 
tion, expressed in its National Assembly, elected by universal 
suffrage. As this act has not yet taken place, we beg you to 
use, according to established usage, the name of ‘Hungary’ and 
we beg the substitution of this name for that of ‘Republic of 
Hungary’ in all the sections of the Treaty of Peace and in all 
official documents.” In brief, after the deep disturbances 
caused by the Revolution, the only common ground on which 
the parties of the nation could stand was the ancient Constitu- 
tion, which no transitory revolutionary governments could 
modify. 

In appealing to the Constitution as a basis of agreement, the 
parties provisionally dropped personal politics, hence the names 
of Apponyi, of Bethlen, of Lukacs, and Lovaszy as candidates 
for the premiership were discarded in the selection of the 
Huszar ministry. As finally formed, Huszar’s concentration 
cabinet was pledged to the prompt holding of democratic elec- 
tions, properly safeguarded, to freedom of the press and public 
opinion, to the granting of legal equality to all citizens, to the 
maintenance of law and order and of respect for the provisional 
boundaries of Hungary. 

The Huszar ministry fulfilled its pledge to hold free demo- 
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cratic elections for a National Assembly by ordering them for 
January 25, 1920. For these elections an ordinance established 
the right of franchise for men and women, with secret ballot 
and compulsory voting. It was presumed that all the political 
parties would participate in the election, as all were represented 
on the Cabinet, but, when the avowedly monarchist character 
of the Government came to light, the Social Democrats, acting 
upon orders from their party, withdrew from the concentration 
cabinet and refrained from voting. A remnant of the Karolyi 
party emerged to vote, but failed to elect any candidate. 

The Christian National Union (Clerical-Nationalist) and the 
Small Landowners decided to form a bloc for the elections and 
came to an understanding on January 10, as to the unification 
of their forces in some sixty odd constituencies, hence it was to 
be expected that they would sweep the country overwhelmingly. 
Apponyi and Andrassy, as non-partizan candidates, were elected 
on their reputation, particularly as Apponyi had assumed 
the task of the peace negotiations with the Allied and 
Associated Governments. The Social Democrats, of course, re- 
ceived no seats. Approximately 95% of the votes cast were 
for members of a monarchist hue. As no system of propor- 
tional representation was used, by-elections were employed in 
approximately one-fifth of the districts to decide contests. 
These took place on February 10. Only 164 election districts 
of the old 453 for the national Parliament were left by the 
provisional delimitation of frontiers, so that the results, as pub- 
lished by the Ministry of the Interior, were as follows : 


National Christian Union 68 

Christian Socialist Party 6 

Economic Christian Socialist Party. 4 

National Christian Party of Small Landowners 3 

Christian Party of Small Landowners 4 

National Party of Small Landowners 71 

National Democratic Party 6 

Non-partizan 3 


It can easily be seen that Clericals, Nationalists, and Agrarians 
were the only groups effectively represented. 

The result of the elections was to give no one party a ma- 
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jority, and hence to leave the several small groups in a posi- 
tion to overthrow the ministry. Friedrich regarded the situa- 
tion as a serious repudiation of the Concentration Cabinet and 
thought that, once the union of all parties had been broken by 
the secession of the Social Democrats, the Cabinet ought to be 
reconstructed. Huszar, on the other hand, regarded his pledge 
to the Allied Governments to convoke the Constituent still bind- 
ing upon him, and refused to make any change in the Cabinet, 
whereupon Admiral Ilorthy issued an Order of the Day to the 
Army announcing that he accepted the responsibility for sus- 
taining the concentration cabinet. On J anuary 29, Huszar openly 
declared for a restoration of the monarchy. This was followed 
by a similar pronouncement on the part of the Archduke 
Joseph on January 30. The Peace Conference, however, in 
a note of February 2, stated that it regarded the return of 
the Habsburgs as a matter of international concern, and would 
not permit a restoration. Hence nothing of any constitutional 
import occurred until after the meeting of the Constituent Na- 
tional Assembly, on February 16, 1920. 

At the opening of the Constituent, Premier Huszar made 
a formal pronouncement of a policy of repression of rev- 
olutionary movements and of punishment of those who partici- 
pated therein. In the result of the elections he saw the firm 
will of the nation to punish all those who, by their nefarious 
actions, had contributed to the ruin of the country. He deter- 
mined to prosecute pitilessly all the guilty, whether Jews or 
not. This was but the beginning of the White Terror which 
was to attract attention to Hungary in the ensuing months. 
While dependent upon the goodwill of the Peace Conference 
for his oflSce, Huszar had been content to allow irregular de- 
tachments of troops to conduct small scale pogroms in Budapest 
and elsewhere, disclaiming any knowledge of the existence of 
such conditions. Once the Constituent was duly assembled and 
backed by the National Army under Horthy, the blessings of 
heaven were invoked on its labors and the program of Jew- 
baiting began. 

Other tasks, however, awaited the Constituent. The Huszar 
domestic program included measures of agrarian reform — obvi- 
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ously necessitated by the presence of so many agrarians in the 
Assembly — and measures to sustain the interests of Labor, 
which had been led astray by demagogues. These blanket prom- 
ises were followed by an announcement of the urgent program 
of the Constituent as the signing of peace, the political organi- 
zation of the State, the new constitution, the electoral law, and, 
finally, the election of a Governor, into whose hands the Gov- 
ernment would entrust its power. 

The problem of political organization, and of creating a new 
constitution was not as important for Hungary as it was for 
the other Succession States of the Dual Monarchy, because of 
the character of the Hungarian Constitution, already described. 
In consequence, what was needed was merely a series of con- 
ventions to be added to the Constitution, with regard to the 
exercise of the powers of the provisional head of the State. 
This was arranged by conferences between Huszar and the 
party leaders in which the desires of Admiral Horthy, whose 
choice for the Governorship was a foregone conclusion, were 
taken as a basis of agreement. 

A document was drawn up and signed by the various party 
leaders, providing for a clear delimitation of the powers of the 
Governor in relation to the National Assembly. It provided 
for the promulgation by the Governor, within sixty days of all 
laws passed by the Assembly although the Governor was given 
a right of suspensive veto. In exercising this right, he must 
see to it that the Assembly had sufficient time left to pass such 
a bill over his veto, else the power could not be exercised. The 
right of dissolution of the National Assembly was given the 
governor subject to a compulsory warning of dissatisfaction with 
its labors. In case of dissolution, elections must be ordered, 
either by a new ordinance or on the existing basis of electoral 
law, and the new assembly must meet within ninety days from 
the dissolution of the old. The question of the Crown was not 
touched upon in this agreement and was left expressly to the 
Constituent to settle. 

On the basis of this agreement, Admiral Horthy was chosen 
Governor on March 1, 1920, by a vote of 131 to 7 for Count 
Apponyi. On Horthy ’s elevation to the Governorship, Huszar 
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resigned, and after a fortnight of negotiations, a new Agrarian- 
Christian Nationalist Cabinet was formed under Alexander 
Simonyi-Semadam, to continue the policy of its predecessor. 
Count Paul Teleki, a Transylvanian magnate, was chosen to 
head the Foreign Office during this period of the peace 
negotiations. 

The Constituent had not been in session long before party 
realignments began to take place. The discussion of a law on 
Ministerial responsibility served, during April, to stir up a feud 
between the apologists for Karolyi and his opponents. In turn, 
this provoked a discussion of the monarchy and the Christian 
National Union took its stand on a frankly legitimist basis, 
while the agrarian element, not without backing from the sup- 
porters of Horthy, declared for a National Monarchy. Pres- 
ently Friedrich and a coterie of extreme nationalists formed a 
Christian National Party and engaged in the most ferocious 
polemics against the Jews. They endeavored in particular to 
drive all Jews out of the journalistic world by permitting Jew- 
ish journals only under rigid restrictions, and with only ten 
percent of the total printpaper to be allotted to them. 

Despite this apparent split of the bi-party group, the elec- 
tions held in the regions evacuated by the Rumanians returned 
an overwhelming majority for the small landowners and prac- 
tically repudiated the Friedrich group. The Christian Nation- 
alists now openly assumed a pro-Habsburg attitude, while the 
Agrarian party frankly advocated a national monarchy. These 
were the outward evidences of the constitutional realignments. 

On March 23 an order from Governor Horthy had formally 
declared Hungary to be a Monarchy, and had ordered all 
official documents to describe the Ministry as the Royal 
Hungarian Ministry. ’’ In addition, the Royal Arms were 
again to be used as the arms of the State. With the publica- 
tion of this order all doubt ceased as to the actual nature of 
the Hungarian Government. Forthwith, Horthy dropped the 
title of Governor and assumed that which the Archduke had 
used the preceding year — Reichsverweser, or Administrator of 
the Realm. The step caused no outward demonstration, but 
was clearly timed by the Kapp-Liittwitz coup in Germany. 
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Thereafter, the passage of the law with regard to a responsible 
ministry completed the ordinary structure of constitutional 
monarchy. 

The legislation carried through the National Assembly dur- 
ing the Simonyi-Semadam ministry was essentially reactionary, 
including a law depriving Budapest of its municipal autonomy, 
and providing for the constituting of the Municipal Council so 
as to include 48 bureaucrats. The Minister of the Interior was 
likewise given power to dissolve the Council. It was thought 
by the National Assembly that the restriction of the franchise, 
the filling of the Council with civil servants, etc., would oper- 
ate as a check to the evils brought about by universal suffrage. 

Meanwhile, the White Terror, which Huszar had unleashed 
when he became a constitutional premier, went so far that the 
country was boycotted by international labor organizations. 
Simonyi-Semadam was forced to take extraordinary measures 
in an attempt to restrain the White Guards — rank reactionaries 
of the nobility and the army — who rounded up Jews into con- 
centration camps or else set out on nightly forays of murder, 
pillage, and devastation. But it was plain that the formal en- 
deavor of the Government to stop the White Terror, which had 
had its tacit sanction, was futile. After various interpellations 
in the National Assembly, after the reverses to the Christian 
Nationalists in the June elections in occupied territory, after 
the signature, on June 4, of the Treaty of Trianon, whereby 
Hungary made her peace with the Allies, Simonyi-Semadam 
resigned, to be succeeded by a reconstructed cabinet under 
Count Paul Teleki. The new premier won to his support the 
Unified Party of Christian Nationalists and Small Landowners, 
a fusion which was the product of Count Bethlen’s negotiations. 

In its foreign policy the Teleki ministry proposed under- 
standings with France to fight Bolshevism,^ as Hungary now 

lit will be recalled that the Russo-Polish war in the summer of 1920 
occupied the center of the political and diplomatic stage in Europe. 
France, as the leading anti-Bolshevik Power, incited the Poles, as her 
allies, into what proved to be a disastrous military venture. To reinforce 
them in the field, France sought aid from Hungary, promising Teleki a 
revision of the Treaty of Trianon in return for this military assistance. 
When the secret Treaty of Gbdollo was made public, France formally 
denied its existence. 
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saw in this role of savior of civilization from Bolshevism a way 
of ingratiating herself with the western powers. These plans 
were discovered opportunely by Benes, the Czechoslovak min- 
ister for Foreign Alfairs, and shortly before the negotiations 
with France for a military alliance were concluded by Teleki 
at Goddllo, Benes was able to form the Little Entente between 
the Czechoslovak Republic and Rumania and Jugoslavia, to 
thwart any effort at a Habsburg restoration in Hungary or at 
an overthrow of the Treaty of Trianon. 

In its domestic program, the Teleki Government sought to 
continue the law and order of its predecessor, promised rewards 
to soldiers, repeated the statements of earlier ministries as to 
agrarian reform, and threatened to exclude the trade unions 
from politics. The actual legislation under the Teleki regime was 
not of any considerable importance in itself, but served to show 
the reactionary character of the entire ministry and of the 
National Assembly as well. By a law of September 1, corporal 
punishment by bastinado was reintroduced for use in cases of 
political prisoners, and insubordinations in the army. Despite 
the protests of the liberal members of the National Assembly, 
the law was passed without amendment. On September 22, a 
law was passed excluding all but a set number of Jews from 
educational institutions of higher learning, such as the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. This establishment of the ‘‘numerus clausus^' 
was likewise regarded by liberals at home and by the foreign 
press as a distinctly reactionary measure. 

The only measure of particular constitutional import was a 
law of August 6, 1920, defining more clearly the powers of the 
Regent ^ in dissolving the National Assembly. By its terms, the 
power to adjourn or dissolve the assembly was left practically 
without limitation in the hands of the Regent. The organiza- 
tion of various nationalist and monarchist societies also marked 
the early part of the Teleki ministry. The repression of dis- 
orders occupied the ministry for the greater part of the summer 
and fall, and the only noteworthy event was the ratification of 
the Treaty of Trianon on November 13, 1920, two years, to a 
day, since Karolyi had capitulated to General d’Esperey at 

2 1, e., the Administrator of the Realm, Horthy. 
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Belgrade. Once ratification was over, Teleki offered his resig- 
nation, but was asked by Horthy to remain. For the first time 
since the formation of a constitutional Government, the dis- 
cussion of fundamental problems, such as the decision as to a 
monarchy and the creation of a second Chamber, came to the 
fore in the Assembly.^ 

By a law of November 12, 1920, provision was made for a 
more just distribution of landed property in Hungary, by facili- 
tating the purchase of land for those most able to cultivate it 
but unable, under the old regime, to acquire it. The law pro- 
vides for purchase of land by the state, either by negotiation 
with the landowner, or by expropriation, if necessary. As, in 
many other countries, settlement of soldiers on the land has 
been resorted to as a panacea for all social evils, so, in Hungary, 
preference was to be given under the law to soldiers, to trained 
agriculturists, etc. The law was so framed, however, as to ex- 
clude from its benefits most indigents, criminals, and all par- 
ticipants in the Karolyist and Communist revolutions. For the 
enforcement of the law, a special tribunal ef thirty-six members, 
half named by the Ministry of Agriculture and half by the 
Regent, was created to pass upon land expropriation and all 
other matters connected with the enforcement of the law. 

The Teleki Ministry had barely begun to touch the problems 
of constitutional and financial reform, when it was suddenly 
and unexpectedly defeated on a finance bill, December 1, 1920. 
The immediate resignation of the Cabinet led to its reconstruc- 
tion within a fortnight, and Teleki returned to power with a 
ministry of financial and other experts and a new program of 
reforms. The granting of general amnesty to Karolyists and 
Counter-Revolutionaries imprisoned during the Soviet Regime 
was the outstanding event at the end of 1920. But the decree, 
while couched in benevolent terms, expressly excluded Com- 
munists from its operation. Meanwhile, the trial of the Com- 
munist leaders not previously sentenced took place and four of 
the Commissars of the Hungarian Soviet, including Agoston, 
were condemned to death. Under pressure of reprisals against 
Hungarians held prisoners by the Soviet Government of Rus- 

3 This agitation, however, produced no change in the status quo. 
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sia, TeleM capitulated to the demands of Moscow and com- 
muted the sentences, 

A break in the ranks of the Christian Nationalists, whereby 
a group went into active opposition to the Government, and 
supported a national monarchy, was an indication of the loose- 
ness of party ties supporting the Christian Nationalist bloc. 
After the beginning of 1921, the agitation of parties centered 
around the constitutional question of the monarchy, and a cer- 
tain disruption in the ranks of the Agrarians set in. This was 
accentuated by the adhesion of Count Julius Andrassy to the 
Christian Nationalists, wlio now became avowedly legitimist by 
electing him the head of the party. In opposition to these, 
members of the Democratic, Agrarian, Economic Christian So- 
cialist, Liberal, 1848, and Social Democratic Parties formed a 
new Radical-Liberal bloc in the Assembly, with a program of 
an essentially liberal character, protesting against suppression 
of popular liberties and pledging itself to the securing of a 
revision of the Treaty of Trianon by the League of Nations, 
That the formation of this bloc in nowise influenced the poli- 
cies of the Teleki ministry may be seen in the passage by the 
National Assembly, shortly thereafter, of a rigid and drastic 
law for the more effective defense of the State — aimed at com- 
bating every form of liberal thought. Thus, a return to nor- 
malcy was being delayed. 

Into this petty deadlock of parties a veritable bombshell burst 
when King Karl returned from Switzerland at Easter, 1921. 
Going at once to Horthy, he demanded a return of the throne, 
but the Regent refused, alleging that he could not comply with- 
out violating his oath to the National Assembly. Horthy and 
Teleki together besought Karl to leave the country and ob- 
tained a safe conduct from the Austrian Government to enable 
him to return to Switzerland. 

The crisis produced, occurring during a recess of the National 
Assembly, caused it to be convoked April 1, on the demand of 
its members. The Government defended its course in the crisis 
ably, and the Assembly voted its confidence in Horthy by a 
laudatory resolution. When Teleki, however, published the 
farewell message of Karl to his countrymen without the 
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knowledge of the other members of the Cabinet, he entirely 
discredited himself and was forced by his colleagues to resign. 
After a period of fruitless negotiation, Count Stephen Bethlen, 
long a powerful figure in the background of the Government 
parties, assumed the premiership on April 15, 1921. 

The Bethlen Cabinet came into office with no illusions. Its 
immediate duty was to calm national feeling after the King's 
coup d'etat, and to prescribe effective remedies for the economic 
condition of the country. In announcing his program, the new 
premier for the first time acknowledged the realities in Hun- 
garian politics which the chauvinism of Teleki had prevented 
him from seeing. Recognizing that the old order of Tisza was 
gone forever, Bethlen pleaded for a preservation of the best 
traditions of constitutional Government, recognition of the out- 
standing faults of the old Magyar regime, a frank facing of the 
fact that the economic class superiority of the Magyar nobility 
could never be regained completely, and a resolve to conduct 
politics seriously. 

Standing for social order of a constructive character, Bethlen 
pledged himself to the building up of a strong middle class 
capable of withstanding revolutionary efforts. To this end, he 
proposed to collaborate with the small landowners, the backbone 
of national unity, and sought, by eliciting the cooperation of 
the upper classes with this middle class movement for self- 
emancipation, to found a democratic order capable of sane po- 
litical action. In his opinion, true democracy meant the ex- 
clusion of the incompetent and the privileged. Safeguarded 
use of public liberties alone could furnish the means toward 
national reconstruction. Electoral reform, administrative over- 
hauling, and the creation of a second chamber formed a further 
part of his domestic program.^ Finally, the army was to be 
reconstructed in accordance with the Treaty of Trianon and a 
new law to regulate press abuses was proposed. This last item 
brought out most of the criticism leveled at the Bethlen pro- 
gram. It was plainly to be seen that Bethlen was no Liberal, 

4 In foreign policy and its relation to the monarchy, Bethlen made no 
deviation from the path laid down by Count Teleki. 
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but at least the Conservatism pervading his policies was 
healthy, and no longer a symbol of extreme reaction. 

With the advent of Bethlen to power, anti-Semitism started 
to decline and a definite parliamentary reaction against the 
White Terror and its methods became evident. For the first 
time since Bela Kun’s regime, Labor was permitted to celebrate 
on May Day without molestation, and Labor movements, though 
still closely watched by the Horthy regime, were given freer 
scope, so long as they did not exert political pressure. 

The summer of 1921 was devoted to attempts to stabilize ex- 
change and to enter into more friendly relations between Hun- 
gary and her neighboring States. Progress had already been 
made in regard to relations with Austria, although the dispute 
over Burgenland, as yet unsettled, hindered official friendliness. 
Meanwhile Benes, the Czech foreign minister, through direct 
conferences with Gratz, Teleki^s foreign minister, at Brack in 
April, and later conferences at Marienbad with Count Banffy 
in June, secured agreements for transit traffic through Hun- 
gary to Jugoslavia and Rumania and in regard to commercial, 
tariff, financial, and racial minority questions. The peaceful 
evacuation of the Baranya district by the Jugoslavs and the 
negotiation of an agreement at Venice for the evacuation of 
Burgenland pending a plebiscite were further fruits of diplo- 
matic negotiations modifying the various clauses of the Treaty 
of Trianon. 

The settlement was almost complete when, on October 21, 
1921, King Karl returned for the second time to Hungary, 
this time by airplane. Landing at Oedenburg (Sopron), in West 
Hungary, he was met by former court devotees and military 
officials, while several armed bands operating in the district 
placed themselves at his disposal. In this crisis, as in that of 
April, Horthy showed a firm hand, sent members of the Gov- 
ernment to negotiate with Karl for his immediate departure, 
and, failing to obtain this, ordered the National Army to attack 
the insurgents. When they refused a liberal armistice offer, 
coupled with amnesty, a final battle resulted in the annihilation 
of the Royalist detachments, and Karl was made a prisoner. 
Forthwith, the Allied Governments demanded the immediate 
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deposition of the King and the handing over of his person to 
them on pain of intervention of the neighboring states, for 
which the Allies disclaimed, in advance, all responsibility. The 
Hungarian Government quickly complied with this demand, 
passed, on November 4, a Dethronement Act, and gave Karl 
into the custody of the British Government, which exiled him 
to Madeira, where he remained till his death on April 1, 1922. 

The split produced by the second Karlist coup d^etat in the 
ranks of the Government Party (composed of both legitimists 
and national monarchists), led to the resignation of Count 
Bethlen’s ministry a fortnight after Karl’s departure from 
Hungary. It was obvious that the Dethronement Act, passed 
under pressure of the intervention of the Little Entente,® suf- 
ficed to settle the question of the monarchy without further ado. 
Legitimism was no longer permissible. 

In view of this, Bethlen desired to make way for some re- 
grouping of the parties in the National Assembly that would 
give the National Monarchists more of an opportunity. The 
Agrarians being anti-Habsburg in principle, Bethlen tried to 
arrange for an expansion of their bloc to secure a majority. 
But the Agrarians, while desirous of increasing their influence, 
were not willing to lose their identity as an essentially middle 
class party, hence Bethlen failed in this endeavor. Returning 
to the Christian Nationalist bloc, he succeeded in forming a new 
ministry of a decidedly more conservative character in outward 
appearance, at the head of which he presided, and in which he 
was still the dominating influence. The Agrarian leader, Szabo, 
was definitely excluded, and men of avowedly legitimist opin- 
ions filled the Cabinet. It is only fair to say, however, that 
Legitimism was considered for the moment as being dead, hence 
the party alignments came about on other issues. 

The announced program of the first ministry was adhered to 
with a definite avowal that amnesty, freedom of the press, and 
abolition of censorship would be granted, and that anti-Semitic 
activities would stop. A new electoral law, reforms of local 
administration, and reduction of the army were promised. The 


5 The members of the Little Entente, under Bene§* guidance, mobilized 
instantly upon learning of KarPs arrival in Oedenburg. 
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electoral law was placed foremost in the government’s program, 
it being recognized that the Karolyi law was not in keeping 
with existing circumstances and that the Friedrich decree had 
no legal standing. Furthermore, in Count Bethlen’s opinion, 
Hungary had had a surfeit of democracy and was ready for a 
more moderate, middle course. 

With the beginning of 1922 there was a pronounced re- 
surgence of monarchism which divided the parties into Karlists 
and anti-Karlists. Bethlen had hoped to keep the issue of the 
monarchy a subsidiary one while the various needed reforms 
were attempted by his ministry, but, when the deputies in the 
National Assembly continually raised the question of the mon- 
archy, in one fashion or other, there was bound to be a dis- 
cussion and a realignment of parties. For the third time since 
the Kun regime, party lines had shifted : once, when Friedrich 
came into power and the reactionaries crept forth from their 
hiding places; again, during the electoral campaign and after 
the meeting of the National Assembly; and now, once more, 
when the Assembly was about to terminate its labors. Bethlen 
was farsighted enough to sense the impending change and hence 
sought at Christmas time to conciliate the Socialists by a new 
amnesty measure pardoning the Karolyists almost indiscrimi- 
nately and extending amnesty to individual Communists as their 
cases might be examined by the Government. 

In the ensuing weeks, Bethlen went back to the Agrarians 
for support and finally succeeded in forming, on February 2, 
1922, a ^‘Christian and Bourgeois Party of Small Landowners 
and Agrarians,” in whose ranks he was the political leader, al- 
though Szabo kept the presidency of the party. This produced 
a strong anti-legitimist and semi-democratic group which was 
regarded, by intellectuals, as likely to play the same role that 
Tisza’s Party of Work had played under the old r^ime. In 
each case, the premier was the dominant personality, and it is 
not too much, perhaps, to say that Bethlen and Tisza were not 
unlike in their perspicacity and their tenacity to a clearly de- 
fined program. 

The formation of this anti-legitimist bloc led to the realign- 
ment of forces in the ranks of the legitimists, after Andrassy 
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had endeavored in vain to form a unified Legitimist Party. 
This failure caused him to resign from the leadership of the 
Christian National Party, which at once broke up into three 
groups, a Christian-Agrarian faction, led by Huszar, a Chris- 
tian-Socialist group led by Haller, and a Christian National 
Party of Farmers and Bourgeois, which represented the ultra- 
legitimist groups. In this, Friedrich and Andrassy were con- 
tent to play the leading parts. The onlj^ other political party 
appearing on the scenes before the adjournment of the National 
Assembly on February 16 was the Revisionist Socialist Party, 
formed in September, 1921, under the leadership of Gabriel 
Wiesinger. The attempts of the leaders of the Independence 
Party, such as Count Theodore Batthyanyi, to arouse general 
interest in its program, failed entirely. 

The National Assembly came to an end, after two full years 
of life, without accomplishing any of the main tasks before 
it except the signing and ratifying of peace with the Allied 
Governments. It had failed to find a constructive solution of 
the problem of the monarchy; it had failed to enact needed ad- 
ministrative reforms; it had failed to settle definitely the new 
constitutional principles along which the government must 
act; it had failed, as had Wekerle and Karolyi, to enact needed 
suffrage reform. Its mandate had come from the most demo- 
cratic electorate Hungary had ever known; its members, how- 
ever, had been politically inexpert, and hence were condemned 
by the leaders of the old regime as typical products of the 
equalitarian mediocrity of democracy. It had left undone its 
principal tasks and had continuously meddled in constitutional 
and other questions that were not germane to its province. 
‘‘From its birth,’’ wrote an opposition paper, with keen in- 
sight, “it has been fatally predestined to become the instrument 
of national decadence.” 

Whether the electoral arrangements not consummated by the 
National Assembly merely chanced to have been retarded, or 
whether they were deliberately kept in the background is an 
open question. From the subsequent actions of the Bethlen 
Government, it would appear that the delay was clearly pre- 
meditated, in order to permit the restriction of the franchise 
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after the National Assembly had ceased to exist. Accordingly^ 
when no electoral law had been provided for the election of a 
new national assembly, it devolved upon the Government to take 
some necessary action to bring into being a new representative 
assembly, although not a definite, permanent parliament. 

The Bethlen Government was aware that the Constitutional 
Law I of 1920, which had established the Administratorship foi 
Horthy and had provided for his powers, had made no provi- 
sion for the election of a Second National Assembly in case the 
first had not passed a permanent franchise and electoral law. 
The government, therefore, found itself confronted with a pos- 
sibility of choosing between Wekerle’s Law, voted by the Hun- 
garian Parliament but never put into effect, Friedrich’s decree 
which had been used in convoking the National Assembly, and 
the project fathered by Count Kuno Klebelsberg. To avoid 
all controversy in the matter, the Bethlen Government convoked 
a council of jurists, clericals, and university professors to ob- 
tain their advice as to the line of conduct to be followed in 
seeking a legal solution to the problem. This body was asked 
to decide whether the new National Assembly should be elected 
by the old Friedrich decree, whether that decree could be legally 
modified by the Bethlen Ministry, whether Friedrich ’s ordinance 
could be used for convoking a parliament in lieu of a national 
assembly, and whether a Parliament could be elected if the 
Wekerle Law of 1918 were put into force. The Council decided 
that no parliament could be elected, but that the Friedrich 
decree was not a statute, and hence could be repealed by a later 
governmental decree. In view of this, the Cabinet forthwith de- 
cided to put the Klebelsberg project in force by decree. 

The law enacted by decree was essentially reactionary and 
was fitly described by the Socialist press as being an exact copy 
of Tisza’s electoral law with some insignificant democratic re- 
touching. Its main provisions gave the vote to all men of 
Hungarian birth or of naturalization of ten years’ standing, if 
they were twenty-four years of age, residents for two years in 
the given locality, and graduates of a primary school (four 
grades). All soldiers decorated for bravery or given the Mili- 
tary Medal of Karl and all graduates from institutions of 
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higher education were given the vote even if not yet twenty-four 
years old. All those who would have been electors under the 
Wekerle Law of 1918 were expressly included. In addition, 
women, thirty years of age, possessing Hungarian nationality 
for at least ten years and graduates of a primary school of 
six grades were given the franchise if they satisfied any of the 
following qualifications: (1) If they were mothers of three 
living children; (2) if they earned an independent livelihood; 

(3) if they possessed a diploma from an institution of higher 
learning — in which case the vote was granted regardless of age ; 

(4) if they were wives of graduates of institutions of higher 
learning. Members of the army (except those unfitted for 
service), the police and customs officers, bankrupt, insane or in- 
carcerated persons — including those imprisoned for participa- 
tion in revolutions — ^were denied the ballot. 

All electors over thirty years of age able to read and write 
Hungarian were made eligible to the National Assembly. Vot- 
ing was to take place in single-member constituencies, with the 
exception of Budapest, whose twenty-two wards were united into 
two districts electing eleven deputies and three substitutes each 
on a general ticket. Communes were made precincts and vot- 
ing was to be secret in the cities and open in the rural com- 
munes. For Budapest, a system of proportional representation 
was decreed. 

Nominations were to be made by eight to ten per cent, of the 
voters of a district, or by a maximum of 1,000 voters, but 
signature of a nomination petition was not made to involve a 
vote for that candidate. All sale of alcoholic liquors was for- 
bidden during the elections, as was any electioneering on elec- 
tion day. Finally, the term of office of the deputies elected was 
to be five years. 

It was estimated that the result of this decree was to reduce 
the electorate by about 600,000, or about twenty-four per cent. 
This restriction of the franchise was condemned by both radicals 
and conservatives. Andrassy considered it as furnishing dan- 
gerous weapons for revolutionary propaganda, and as tending 
to break the equilibrium of classes. ‘‘One cannot,’’ he said, 
“accord political rights to the people for a short period and 
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then withdraw them/’ hence he considered the measure illegal. 
On the other hand, the Agrarians, long champions of the secret 
ballot, claimed to have been deceived by Bethlen’s promises. 
The Socialists, declaring themselves openly against the law, were 
conciliated by Bethlen’s promise to substitute proportional rep- 
resentation in the cities for single-member constituencies. 

Once the electoral decree was promulgated on March 4, 
parties began their electoral campaign, although the date of the 
elections was not decided until later. To help insure the out- 
come of the elections in the government’s favor, it was decided 
to hold them in the rural communes on May 28, and in the 
cities, where secret franchise prevailed, on June 1.® The result 
of the elections in rural areas was at once made known, but 
the result of the urban elections was kept secret until June 10. 
By a rescript of April 29, Horthy set the date of meeting of 
the new National Assembly for June 16, hence there was a 
period of four months during which the Government ruled 
without any legislative body. 

The electoral campaign was heated, and as high as eighteen 
distinct groups revealed themselves during its course. Very 
naturally these made political bargains with each other to secure 
mutual support, but the strength of the parties could not easily 
be estimated beforehand. There was a plain division between 
the government and the opposition parties on the principle of 
Legitimism and National Monarchy. The monarchic issue was 
dominant until April 1, when the death of King Karl, in 
exile, caused a temporary party truce. The Crowned King of 
Hungary being no longer alive, the question of his successor 
now became a choice between Archdukes Otto and Franz, the 
ardent legitimists favoring the former, and Horthy the latter. 

Shortly after the death of the King, a banquet of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party was turned into a shambles by a bomb 
thrown by the anti-Semitic mafia whom the government was ‘‘un- 
able to discover.” It was, however, the only untoward incident 

6 Since the Government was backed by the Agrarians, the tendency of 
the open, oral voting in the country, which could immediately be an- 
nounced, was to prejudice the result in the cities in the Government’s 

favor. 
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of the campaign, although pressure was put on certain candi- 
dates not to go near their constituencies, and a decree forbade 
all Hungarians not living in the country, or those implicated in 
revolution, to stand for election. Thus the Social Democratic 
Party, most of whose leaders were in exile or proscribed, had 
to depend on mediocre or unknown persons for its candidates. 
Despite these obstacles, the Social Democrats gained twenty-five 
seats in the election and returned as the largest opposition 
group in the new Assembly. This was a happy augury, as all 
shades of public opinion found expression in the new body after 
a biennium of repression. The Second National Assembly, 
therefore, despite the truncated franchise and the oppressive 
tactics of the Horthy Regime in the conduct of the elections, 
was a remarkable improvement upon the old body of anti- 
Semitic, ultra-conservative, terroristic deputies. 

The results of the elections marked an outward victory for 
Bethlen and his Government Party, which secured 165 out of 
245 seats, 140 going to Bethlen 's personal following while 15 
seats fell to the coalition of the Party of Christian Unity and the 
Christian National Party, represented by Huszar and Ernszt.'*^ 

The outstanding fact in the election was that the extreme 
conservatives, both Clerical and Legitimist, were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated and driven to cover. Legitimism in particular 
was struck low, as the Christian National Party of Farmers and 
Bourgeois — ^the following of Friedrich and Andrassy — secured 
only twenty seats in the new body. Outwardly, therefore, 
Horthy and Bethlen were successful in curbing the strength of 
the supporters of the Habsburgs. Whatever the character of 
their methods — for their tactics are not above reproach — the 
Government Party succeeded in preventing the increase in 
power of those elements whose triumph would undoubtedly 
lead to foreign complications and intervention. 

On the other hand, the Legitimists, though diminished in 
numbers in the legislative body, have resorted to extra-legal 
methods to gain their ends and, having failed to win in the 
elections, have given their support to secret societies not unlike 

7 In addition nine independents allied themselves with the Government 
P’arty. 
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the Fascist! in Italy. These groups — the ‘^Awakening Hun- 
garians/’ the 0. V. E.,” and the terrorist bands of the 
notorious Lieutenant Hejjas — ^received, after the elections, the 
support of Friedrich, Andrassy, and Haller ® and their coteries, 
showing the similarity of monarchist movements in Hungary 
and in certain portions of the German Reich. The triumph of 
the Fascist! movement in Italy in the fall of 1922 only gave 
added encouragement to the Magyar secret societies, which 
thereupon planned, with the assistance of Bavarian royalists, 
numerous abortive schemes for attacks on the territory of the 
neighboring Succession States. These plans drew down upon 
the Legitimists the wrath of Horthy — whose tenure was thereby 
menaced — and caused Bethlen, like Wirth, to seek from the 
National Assembly full powers to curb such plots under the 
terms of a Defense of the Realm Act. Thus, by a paradox, 
Bethlen was forced to the enactment of strenuous measures to 
save the Royal Hungarian Government from the chief uphold- 
ers of the powers of the Crown! 

The enemies of Bethlen, both within and without the country, 
denounced these measures taken to insure the public order as 
being, in essence, mere legalizations of the White Terror, and 
legal ways to prevent opposition to Horthy, whose aim to usurp 
the throne of Hungary would thus be facilitated. It is certain 
that the Legitimists have, in the main, gathered around them 
the core of the opposition to Horthy, it being alleged by those 
hostile to the existing regime that any government, whether 
legitimist or not, would be better than the present one. Such 
statements, in view of the activity of the Legitimist secret so- 
cieties, are, however, open to grave question. The return of the 
Legitimists to power would not be possible, under existing cir- 
cumstances, without violence, and a thoroughgoing restoration 
would endeavor to undo both the peace settlement under the 

« Haller, it will be recalled, withdrew from the Legitimist bloc after 
the failure of Andrassy to form a united party. Tlie fraction of the 
party following him, calling itself the Party of Christian National Unity, 
returned five deputies and claimed to find additional support among the 
Independents. Apart from these, minor parties included six deputies of 
the Independence Party, now under the leadership of Eassay, and two 
Karolyists. 
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Treaty of Trianon and the agrarian reform so necessary to the 
upbuilding of the middle classes. It has been urged, in other 
quarters, that if the restricted franchise were abolished and 
governmental oppression removed, the republican element would 
at once return to power. Such views, reflecting the Karolyist 
standpoint, appear to be equally devoid of foundation. For 
the present, apparently, the rule of Bethlen and the Agrarians, 
however obnoxious their regime may be to the Legitimists and 
the Karolyists, is a national necessity. 

The necessary result of the altered political balance follow- 
ing the elections was the recasting of the cabinet, so Bethlen 
redistributed the portfolios among his supporters, awarding to 
the Clerical Rakovszky the post of the Interior and to Count 
Klebelsberg — the author of the restricted franchise law — ^that 
of Public Instruction. General Belitska, a minion of Horthy, 
retained the Ministry of National Defense, and Count Banffy, 
as before, received the Foreign Office portfolio. 

The premier’s program, after the formation of the new 
Cabinet, pledged the exertion of every effort to prevent any 
Habsburg Restoration and to free Hungary from the interven- 
tionist policy, so-called, of the Little Entente, by the use of 

skilful tactics” in diplomacy. To a certain extent these aims 
have been successful, as Hungary gained, at the Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations, full recognition of her pacific inten- 
tions and was admitted to the League. By assuming the obliga- 
tions of membership Hungary effectively pledged herself to 
refrain from aggression toward her neighbors, but also suc- 
ceeded in limiting their activities. Henceforth it will be im- 
possible for the Little Entente to act precipitately in ordering 
any intervention in Hungary, and the country will gain the 
advantages of an international guarantee of her territorial 
integrity and existing political independence. 

Nevertheless, membership in the League carries its solemn 
responsibilities, and neither Horthy nor Bethlen will rashly 
attempt to revise the territorial clauses of the Treaty of Trianon 
extra-legally by an appeal to arms, so long as the sanctions of 
the League are operative against law-breakers. It is no longer 
possible for Hungary to achieve her irredentist ends by brute 
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force. Henceforth appeal must be made to a world tribunal or 
to the mediatory agencies of the League, in seeking an adjust- 
ment of the country’s territorial frontiers, or any other inter- 
national grievances. The effort of Banffy to settle the difficul- 
ties with Czechoslovakia on these points by appealing to the 
League gives evidence that the existing regime in Hungary will 
not again endanger the security of Central Europe. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The unfinished tasks of the present Hungarian Government 
lie along two lines, domestic and international. Among the 
domestic duties which it has as yet failed to fulfil have been the 
determining of the definite constitution and form of the state, 
the reform of the internal administration — ^largely dependent 
upon the form of the state — and the guarantee of individual 
rights. It has depended upon obsolete provisions of the fabled 
millenary — and hence feudal — constitution to meet the needs of 
the era of national reconstruction, and has found these to hold 
the nation strictly to the paths of reaction. The Constitution 
has not been changed, the courts have not been changed, the 
Magyar system of upper class domination has not been changed, 
and if ever a return to the old parliament is made, it can safely 
be predicted that its structure will not have been changed. The 
proposals for the reconstruction of the upper chamber — the 
Table of Magnates — purpose to fill it with the effete nobility and 
the higher bureaucracy and clergy. 

Peculiarly, out of the war and the disruption of the Dual 
Monarchy, Hungary has learnt nothing. There remains, after 
the losses of territory brought about by the humiliating Treaty 
of Trianon, a fierce irredentism, not of peoples but of territory. 
From the desire to oppress subject nationalities, Hungary has 
turned to the desire to regain her lost territory at any cost. So 
long as there continues such a spirit, Hungary’s relations with 
her neighbors are apt to be exceedingly strained. It was the 
Magyar impulse to revenge, reaction, and restoration, that made 
necessary the creation of the Little Entente. Until the forces 
that brought it into being have disappeared, Hungary is likely 
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to be virtually an outcast in Central Europe. Only slowly, and 
through the most painful necessity, has Hungary come to terms 
with Czechoslovakia and Rumania for her economic salvation. 
Bethlen, however, has definitely realized that Hungary must 
turn toward free trade as her only economic hope, since it is 
only through the freedom of commercial intercourse that she 
can break down the barriers of tarilf walls that hedged her about 
on her attaining independence. 

Hungary, of all the nations in Central Europe, has gone 
through the cycle from reaction through revolution to reaction 
again. Her experience is unique. Just as Wekerle failed to 
maintain upper class rule because of pressure from without 
and within, so Karolyi failed to establish republicanism be- 
cause of the lack of an active, intelligent, middle class with 
democratic traditions. The failure of Karolyi threw the gov- 
ernment into the hands of an untutored and extremist pro- 
letariat, led on by visionaries preaching Social Revolution. 
|When Hungary, exhausted by war, blockade, and internal eco- 
nomic and social enervation, passed into the hands of Horthy 
and his reactionary collaborators, it became obvious that a long 
interval must pass before the nation could approach modem 
democracy. Constitutionalism may be observed in empty forms 
by a reactionary regime, but there is no promise in Hungary of 
political salvation or economic betterment except through the 
gradual creation of an educated, moderately liberal, middle 
class of small landowners and peasants. So long as there are 
landed estates and semi-servile peasants, so long will the boiars 
rule. The Hungarian revolution is but half-consummated ; it 
will not be completed until an emancipated middle class has 
been trained in the ways of free government, and the innate 
Republican Tradition of 1848 is again given full opportunity 
for free expression and development. 
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The Czech Renaissance : Historical. Background 

The Czech National movement, which culminated in 1918 
in the establishment of the Czechoslovak National Council and 
the proclamation of the Czechoslovak Republic has a long his- 
tory behind it. In that history there is a considerable lacuna, 
covering the period between the Thirty Years ^ War and the 
Revolutions of 1848, during which Czech Nationalism slumbered, 
and the existence of a Czech nation could scarcely have been 
proven. 

The historic connection of Bohemia, the Czech homeland, 

Sf68 
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with the Crown of Austria dated practically from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, but no direct personal union between 
Austria and Bohemia existed until 1526, when a Habsburg came 
to the throne of the lands of Saint Wenceslas’ Crown. The 
Bohemia of the sixteenth century represented the highest devel- 
opment to which any branch of the Slavic race had yet at- 
tained, and the Czechs, having developed a national language 
and the beginnings of a national literature, were the leaders of 
thought in Central Europe. Czech nationalism manifested itself 
through the followers of John Hus, and the Protestant Refor- 
mation found an early welcome in Bohemia, which became the 
single Slavic nation to accept it and look toward Western Europe 
for its intellectual guidance. By 1618, the whole of Bohemia, 
from her nobility to her peasantry, had become Protestant, and 
her cities and universities had carried Czech culture to a high 
point of development. 

With the outbreak of the Thirty Years ^ War, Bohemia felt 
the effects of a forcible counter-reformation, undertaken by 
the Habsburgs for the furtherance of their policy of Hausmacht. 
After the military subjugation of Bohemia and Moravia, fol- 
lowing the battle of the White Mountain, the Habsburgs en- 
deavored to stamp out the Czech nation by the murder of the 
nobility, the confiscation of their estates, the crushing of 
Protestantism, and the reduction of the political liberties of the 
people by the suppression of the Bohemian Constitution. Nev- 
ertheless, the Habsburgs recognized, in the Renewed Ordinance 
of May 10, 1627, which restored that constitution in abridged 
form, the existence of a separate Bohemian State.^ In this 
truncated form, the Bohemian Constitution survived, and 
Bohemia was recognized, until the dissolution of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, as a separate electorate. 

With the formation of the Empire of Austria, Bohemia be- 
came merely one of the Kingdoms of the Austrian Crown, with 
its separate Diet and no other connection with the Empire than 

1 It was upon the basis of the ancient Bohemian Constitution, it will 
be recalled, that the Old Czechs and the Party of Historic States Rights 
made their claim in the old Austrian Reichsrat for special considerations 
to the Czech nation. 
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that furnished by the person of the monarch. During the two 
centuries elapsing between the Thirty Years’ War and the col- 
lapse of the Metternichean regime, Bohemia and Moravia were 
thoroughly Germanized by every method known to the ruling 
House of Austria. Yet the Czech language and culture and the 
Protestant faith covertly survived, despite the admixture of 
German cultural and religious influences. To a certain extent, 
racial amalgamation took place during the two centuries of 
suppression, and the Czechs became differentiated from the 
other Slavic races by their partial assimilation of German 
stocks. Thus, through their long period of tutelage, the Czechs 
derived from contact with Western European culture their 
capacity for national political organization and solidarity of 
action. 

The revival of Czech national culture dates from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, with the philological studies of 
Dobrovsky and Jungman, the archaeological researches of §a- 
farik, the historical writings of Palacky and others. It was 
not until 1848, however, that active racial consciousness asserted 
itself, in the conflict between Slavic and Germanic ideas as to 
the reconstruction of the German Confederation. When Czech 
leaders were invited to send their representatives to the Frank- 
fort Parliament, they refused and, instead, called a Pan-Slavic 
Congress at Prague. From that time on, Czech nationalism 
entered the paths of political activity. 

The Old Czechs, seeking merely to restore the ancient rights 
of Bohemia, would have been satisfied with a federal reorganiza- 
tion of Austria in which the Crownlands of Saint Wenceslas 
would be admitted to equal enjoyment of states’ rights with 
any other portion of the Austrian possessions. But, with the 
formation of the Ausgleich, all hope of autonomy disappeared, 
and the Czechs, opposed by both the Germans and the Magyars, 
refused to take their seats in the Reichsrat. 

It was not until the ministry of Count Taaffe, in 1879, that 
the Czechs could bring themselves to participate in parliamen- 
tary life. Taaffe offered a special ministry without portfolio 
to the Czechs to enable them to safeguard their interests, and 
permitted their deputies to take the oath required of them with 
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reservation of their States Rights. This declaration was re- 
peated with each new parliament, and all Czech deputies ac- 
cepted membership in the Reichsrat only under distinct recogni- 
tion that Bohemian rights were not to be regarded as waived 
thereby. Taaffe further conciliated the Czechs by appointing 
many to posts of authority in the administrative services during 
his long tenure of office. 

In the Reichsrat, it was the Young Czechs, believers in active 
bargaining with the other nationalities to secure their own 
ends, that received the necessary parliamentary training to 
enable them, when the time for revolution came, to assume 
the active leadership of affairs. While the Czechs, in general, 
pursued an obstructionist policy in the hope of securing their 
interests thereby, they nevertheless formulated, within their 
parties, constructive programs, and, after the electoral reform 
law of 1907, arrived at a consensus of opinion as to a national 
political program. 

As has already been noted, the outbreak of the war brought 
all the Czech parties together for concerted action against the 
oppressive measures of the Vienna Government. The ground- 
work for the formation of a national representative body had 
been prepared by this action, and the formation of the Czech 
National Council was but the logical consequence of the proc- 
esses of national understanding that had been in progress since 
1907. 


Slovak Nationalism 

In Slovakia, a national consciousness had awakened almost 
concurrently with that in Bohemia and Moravia, but the Slovaks 
were hardly in a position to take the lead in the fight for po- 
litical liberation. Through their small intelligentsia they were 
able to furnish great scholars and leaders in the Czech move- 
ment in Bohemia, but their role in Hungarian political life was 
necessarily restricted. 

The Slovaks had come under Magyar control following the 
overthrow of the Moravian Empire by the Magyars in the tenth 
century, and had been forced, in consequence, to accept the 
status of serfs on the feudal domains of the boiars. Excluded 
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from the trades crafts by the Gorman guilds in the cities, 
forcibly Magyarized in religion, language, education, etc., they 
had no avenue of progress left them except in agriculture and 
trading in the smaller towns. The evidences of national feeling 
at the time of the revolution of 1848-9 in Hungary had brought 
upon them the vengeance of even the Hungarian Liberals, and 
Kossuth was typically Magyar in his repression of the Slovak 
nationalist movement. 

After the conclusion of the Ausgleich, the hand of the Magyar 
fell more heavily than ever upon the Slovaks and their schools 
were virtually abolished, while German was made compulsory 
for religious services among those of the Lutheran faith. The 
Slovaks were excluded from the courts and the administrative 
offices in Hungary; their press was continually repressed; the 
right of assembly and association virtually abolished. With 
true Magyar cunning, the electoral system was so arranged as to 
exploit the Slovaks to the full and deprive them, so far as pos- 
sible, of political representation in the Hungarian Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, the sole means of advancement for 
ambitious Slovaks was either to emigrate to America or Bohemia, 
or else to repudiate their nationality. Under the pressure of 
Magyar domination, an increasing number of the younger gen- 
eration were becoming Magyarones on the eve of the war, but the 
main bulk of the population, racially and culturally in affinity 
with the Czechs, followed their lead politically. 

During the war, however, political agitation in Hungary was 
impossible, and the Slovaks, in their isolation, without the 
parliamentary immunity afforded the Czech deputies in the 
Reichsrat, were practically inarticulate. It was not until the 
collapse of the monarchy was in sight that they were able to 
take effective political action, although their nationals had en- 
tered into the Czechoslovak legions with as great avidity as had 
the Czechs. When the final collapse came, they were able to 
assert their claims to independence, not, as in the case of 
Bohemia and Moravia, on the basis of historic states’ rights, 
but purely and solely on the basis of nationality, of self-de- 
termination. Despite the difference in the basis of their claims, 
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the Slovaks showed a consistent solidarity with the Czechs, and 
followed resolutely their political leadership. 

The Czechoslovak Movement During the War 

The activities of Czechoslovak leaders during the war period 
fall into two broad categories, those of action within the con- 
fines of the Dual Monarchy, and action abroad. To begin with, 
the Czechs and Slovaks deplored the war as an attack on Serbia, 
a near-kinsman of the Austrian Slavs. The Reichsrat not being 
in session, no parliamentary immunity was given the Czecho- 
slovak leaders, and several deputies soon found themselves ar- 
rested for sedition or treason, and several were sentenced to 
death, among them Karl Kramaf, later to become premier. 
In view of the difficulties of political action from within, the 
leaders of the nationalist movement went abroad to continue 
their activity. 

Three of these leaders deserve especial mention, Masaryk, 
Benes, and Stefanik. This triumvirate was the heart and soul 
of the Czechoslovak movement in the allied countries. Masaryk 
escaped first to Italy, then went to England, where he interested 
the British Gk)vernment in the aims of his countrymen. He 
then went to Russia, where he helped form the Czechoslovak 
legions, and finally to America, where he was instrumental in 
securing recognition, on the part of the United States, of the 
belligerency of the Czechoslovaks. Benes, escaping into Swit- 
zerland, thence to France, became the leading diplomatic figure 
of the Czechoslovak movement. He established his headquarters 
in Paris and presently secured the inclusion of the liberation of 
the Czechoslovaks among Allied war aims. It was his task to 
keep up communication through the Czech secret service with 
the movement inside the Dual Monarchy. To Stefanik fell the 
task of directing the military activity of the various contingents 
of Czechoslovaks in the Allied armies. In the end, these three 
constituted the first cabinet of the Provisional Government of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, in which Masaryk acted as Premier 
and Minister of Finance, Benes as Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Stefanik as Minister for War. 
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The national movement was not brought to a successful cul- 
mination without external and internal difiSculties. The Czechs 
had been divided among themselves before the war in regard 
to the leadership to be followed. Kramaf had been typical of 
those desiring to follow Kussian leadership in organizing a pan- 
Slavic movement, which might procure national independence 
for Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia; Masaryk and Benes, on 
the other hand, looked for leadership to the democracies of 
Western Europe and America. Masaryk was, preeminently, 
the man to lead in the national movement. A profound thinker 
and philosopher, he was nevertheless a realist in politics, a be- 
liever in orderly political evolution and unqualifiedly the moral 
leader of the Czech nation. Fortunately, the utter collapse of 
Russia prevented any dissension within the ranks of the Czecho- 
slovak leaders, as it removed the only obstacle to a united pro- 
gram of action. 

The difficulties which the Czech national movement met 
abroad were, primarily, the reluctance of the Allied Govern- 
ments to pledge themselves to the destruction of Austria- 
Hungary and their unwillingness to believe that the Czecho- 
slovaks were wholeheartedly in sympathy with them. It was 
the willingness of the Czechoslovaks to enter the Allied Armies, 
with their own flags, against the Central Powers, that finally 
convinced the Allies, in the spring and summer of 1918, that 
the Czechs were deserving of recognition. 

Once recognition had been accorded abroad, it was impossible 
for the Dual Monarchy to avoid recognition of the Czechs 
within, hence the Federalization Manifesto expressly acknowl- 
edged the right of the Czechs to form a National Council and 
acquire statehood. Almost concurrently, on October 14, 1918, 
the Czechoslovak National Council at Paris formed the provi- 
sional Government, appointed its plenipotentiaries abroad, and 
sent Benes to Switzerland to meet the Czech leaders from Aus- 
tria. On October 18, Czech independence was formally pro- 
claimed and the work of acquiring recognition abroad was vir- 
tually completed. 

Meanwhile the Czech National Council at Prague, formed 
early in the war and dissolved, had come into being again on 
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July 13, as ‘‘an informal, extra-legal committee which defended 
the nation at large,’’ under the leadership of Kramaf. A flex- 
ible organization, it soon coopted Slovak members, and after the 
issue of the Federalization Manifesto, included in its member- 
ship all the Czech deputies in the Eeichsrat. The two National 
Councils having gotten into touch with each other in Switzer- 
land, a common program was formulated and preparations were 
made for the meeting of the first National Assembly. 

Thanks to the vigilance of the Czech secret service which 
Benes had organized, the revolution which took place in Prague 
on October 28, whereby the administration passed into Czech 
hands, was bloodless. On the following day, the Slovak Na- 
tional Council, meeting at Turciansky Sv. Martin, declared for 
the union of the Czechs and Slovaks into a single state and 
appointed Dr. Vavro Srobar as its delegate to deal with the 
National Council at Prague. That body forthwith coopted 55 
Slovak members, on the advice of the Slovak National Council, 
and constituted itself the Provisional National Assembly with 
256 members. 

In this body every shade of public opinion was represented in 
proportion to the strength of Czech party groups at the 1911 
elections to the Eeichsrat. None except Czechs and Slovaks 
were represented, the German population of Bohemia pre- 
ferring to hold aloof in the hope of being thereby permitted 
to join Austria. Nevertheless, the committees appointed by 
the National Assembly consulted with them from time to time 
in regard to their particular interests. The Assembly, as thus 
constituted, met on November 14 as the first truly represen- 
tative assembly of the Czechoslovak nation and, unanimously 
proclaiming the Eepublic, elected Masaryk President and 
Kramaf Premier, with Benes as Foreign Minister. The Eevolu- 
tion was complete and the new Eepublic had been brought into 
being without bloodshed or disorder. 

The German population of Bohemia, however, once the pos- 
sibility of securing independence seemed closed, was distinctly 
refractory up to the end of 1918, and, when Czech armies came 
to occupy the various towns with German majorities, bloody en- 
counters and skirmishes ensued. Nevertheless, once Masaryk, 
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in a Christmas message, had promised equality of treatment to 
Germans and Czechs, German-Bohemian agitation died down 
and only a noisy minority in Vienna kept up the struggle. 

DiflSculties were also encountered in Slovakia. Hungary was 
loath to part with her Slovak territories, and it was necessary 
for the Czechs to use military force to clear the region of the 
Hungarian Ilonveds detachments. The reluctance of the Hun- 
garians was manifested throughout the Karolyi regime, although 
both Karolyi and Jaszi were desirous of settling with the Czechs 
on as friendly terms as possible. When a bogus Eastern Slovak 
National Council was set up in January, 1919, the Slovak depu- 
ties at Prague repudiated it and it promptly passed out of exist- 
ence. With the advent of Bela Kun in Budapest, the endeavors 
of the Magyars to detach Slovakia from the new state were re- 
newed, but only in June, when Kun actually invaded Slovakia, 
was there any real danger. Czech legions, however, soon cleared 
Slovakia of the Magyars,^ the ringleaders of the separatist move- 
ment were interned, and peace was restored. It is to be noted 
that the Czechs were extremely careful to avoid anti-Semitic 
activities, despite the fact that the leaders of the separatist move- 
ment were Hungarian Jews in the pay of Bela Kun. 


The Ministry of Karl Kramar, October, 1918-July, 1919 

The foundations of the internal structure of the Czechoslovak 
Eepublic were laid during the first, and exceedingly important, 
ministry of Kramar. While Czechoslovak independence had 
been gained, and recognition obtained, through the work of 
Masaryk, Benes, and Stefanik abroad, Kramar was the out- 
standing leader of the Czechs within Austria and had all but 
come to martyrdom for his views. It was inevitable that he 
should be chosen as the premier of the first Czechoslovak Cab- 
inet. It was he who had resurrected the National Council; it 
was he who had taken over the Government. The group of 

3 The proclamation of a Slovakian Soviet by stragglers from the Red 
Armies, after the withdrawal of the Magyars, was in reality a blind to 
cover Bela Kun’s defeat^ as the populace in nowise supported Com- 
munism. 
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men he now stood with were the National Democrats, zealously 
nationalist and opposed to Socialism. The Kramaf cabinet, 
however, was a concentration cabinet in which all the leading 
men of the various parties were incorporated. Undoubtedly, it 
represented exceedingly high talent, but it had all the weakness 
of a coalition, in that none of its members were prepared to 
give way when a critical moment came. 

Its outstanding achievements, later to be noted in detail, were 
the maintenance of order throughout the country at a time when 
Bolshevist propaganda was rampant, and the establishment of 
the various administrative organizations on a firm foundation. 
Notable among the legislative acts passed in this period were 
the eight hour law, of very liberal tendencies, and the agrarian 
reform bill of April 16, 1919. Unfortunately, the preeminent 
tendency of the ministry was anti-German, a policy which grati- 
fied the more ardent Nationalists but hardly served to conciliate 
the population of German Bohemia, which naturally resented 
the rule of a people hitherto regarded as of inferior political 
ability. 

After the elections to the communal councils, in June, 1919, 
and after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, Kramar 
resigned, as it was obvious that a strongly socialistic policy and 
one of reconciliation with Germany was preferred by the large 
majority of the electorate. Kramaf and Benes had served the 
nation well at the Peace Conference, in securing the territorial 
claims of the country with as few concessions as possible, and, 
when Kramaf and his cabinet resigned, it was generally rec- 
ognized that he and his colleagues had done exceptionally well, 
in a period of unusual political difficulties. 

The Constitutional organization of the Czechoslovak State 
presents as interesting a development of ‘‘constitutional revolu- 
tion^^ as does the Magyar attempt at meticulousness in the for- 
mation of the Hungarian People’s Republic. It is worthy of 
note that, despite the utterances of deputies and the flysheets 
issued by the various party organizations, the National Council, 
which had been in session at intervals since July, did not un- 
dertake any formal transactions until after the Federalization 
Manifesto had been issued and Austria had expressly recognized. 
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in her correspondence with Mr. Wilson, the idea of an inde- 
pendent Czechoslovak State. It then was clear that if the 
Czechoslovak State had received recognition from both Austria 
and the Allies, and if its deputies in the Eeichsrat had been 
authorized by the Federalization Manifesto to form a National 
Council, that body was the logical possessor of sovereignty. 
Accordingly, when the Czechs took over the administration, 
executive and judicial, in Prague and other places, on October 
28, the National Council was de facto the sovereign. ‘^To 
keep up the continuity of the legal order hitherto in force with 
the new circumstances, to prevent excesses, and to regulate the 
undisturbed transition to the new political life,^’ the National 
Council declared itself to be the repository of the sovereignty 
of the nation until the meeting of the National Assembly. 

The Council thereupon proclaimed that the existing laws of 
the Eeichsrat and of the Bohemian Diet would continue in 
force, and declared all the administrative authorities subject to 
itself. The administrative officials promptly recognized the 
de facto situation, continued in their posts, and took their orders 
from Prague, instead of Vienna. However, a considerable num- 
ber of the civil servants were removed arbitrarily from their 
posts, on account of their German nationality, and their posi- 
tions given to Czechs. In the main, however, the transition 
was effected harmoniously. 

The creation of the National Assembly, in the fashion al- 
ready indicated, was necessary because political conditions had 
changed altogether too much to allow merely the Eeichsrat rep- 
resentatives to act for the nation, and also because, on that 
basis, the Slovaks would have been granted no representa- 
tion at all. The use of the Bohemian and other Diets as the 
basis for constituting a national assembly would have seriously 
compromised the territorial claims of the Czechs, while new 
elections were impossible, due to the uncertainty of the fron- 
tiers. Hence the method of voluntary expansion of the Na- 
tional Councils on the basis of party representation in propor- 
tion to voting strength, was adopted. 

Thus, the National Assembly that met on November 14 
:was composed of 256 members who sat in the hall of the Bo- 
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hemian Diet and formed their groups as follows: The Left of 
the Diet chamber was filled by the Social Democrats, 46 strong, 
next to whom the 28 Czech National Socialists took their seats. 
With the Left, nearest the Center, sat 4 Centralist Social- 
ists — obviously a Christian Socialist rump. The Center bloc 
was made up of 40 National Democrats, chiefly followers of 
Kramaf, 6 Progressists, or devotees of Masaryk, and 4 Old 
Czechs. The Right was represented by 54 Agrarians, 28 Catho- 
lics, and 40 Slovaks, en masse. The Cabinet, chosen by the 
Assembly immediately after the proclamation of the Republic 
and the election of Masaryk to the Presidency by acclamation, 
was one whose composition had been determined upon at the 
meeting of the Czechs from Prague and Paris at Geneva. 
Kramaf ’s cabinet was, therefore, composed of 16 members, 
3 being National Democrats, 3 Social Democrats, 3 National 
Socialists, 4 Agrarians, while the Slovaks and Catholics each 
had one, and Benes, as Foreign Minister, kept himself above 
party labels. A Social Democrat became president of the As- 
sembly. The Assembly, under the Law of October 28, was to 
remain the sole locus of National sovereignty until further ac- 
tion was taken. In determining upon the form of the state and 
electing a President, it fulfilled all the immediate obligations 
imposed upon it and was thus left free to arrange its internal 
organization as it listed. 

Weimar, Vienna, and Budapest had each enacted a provisional 
Constitution, either as an ordinance or as a body of rules of 
procedure for the provisional or Constituent Assemblies. So 
Prague, by a similar instrument, organized the National As- 
sembly, and bestowed upon it legislative power and the power 
of supervision of the Executive until the meeting of a consti- 
tutionally chosen assembly. For ordinary business, a quorum 
was made to consist of one-third the total membership. By a 
two-thirds majority of a two-thirds quorum the Assembly gave 
itself the power of amending the provisional constitution. 
The same procedure held for amendment of the bill of rights, or 
the law on parliamentary immunities, and for the election of a 
president or a declaration of war. 

The President of the Republic was to serve until a new head 
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of the state was elected under the permanent Constitution. 
Provision was made for the carrying on of his office by the 
ministry in case of his absence from the country. This was 
rendered necessary by the temporary absence of Masaryk in 
Prance. The President was empowered to represent the State 
in its international relations, command the army, receive and 
accredit diplomats, declare war, with the consent of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and submit treaties of peace for its approval. 
He was given full powers of appointment of army, state, and 
higher judicial officials, could pardon criminals and reduce sen- 
tences, and might quash proceedings in the courts by his order. 
For all ^^ministerial acts^' which he executed, the counter-sig- 
natures of the Premier and the appropriate minister were re- 
quired, thereby insuring the political responsibility of the min- 
isters. Personally, the president might not be prosecuted in 
the courts. Finally, he was empowered to return to the Na- 
tional Assembly, within eight days of their passage, laws which, 
in his judgment, should be reconsidered. In case of repassage, 
they must forthwith be promulgated. Thus the Presidential 
veto was only suspensive. 

The provisional Constitution explicitly established the re- 
sponsibility of the ministry to the National Assembly. Min- 
isters might be recalled by the Assembly through a vote of want 
of confidence, in which case at least half the total membership 
of the house must be present. Kestrictions were placed on the 
personnel of the ministry in that no one connected with public 
service corporations might be a minister. At least ten minis- 
ters — including the premier or vice-premier — ^must be present at 
a cabinet meeting to arrive at a binding decision. For decision 
on matters of considerable importance, the Cabinet must con- 
sult with the National Assembly and obtain its advice. For 
the validity of laws the signatures of the President, Premier, 
and the proper minister were required. The signatures of the 
Premier and nine other ministers were required for ordinances. 

The brevity of the provisional constitution, in not making 
further provisions for the relations between the President and 
the ministry, and between the President and the Assembly led 
later to certain disputes over the right of presidential initiative, 
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and the right of individual ministers to resign and oppose the 
Government’s policy. To clarify the situation, an amendment 
was passed in May, 1919, permitting the determination of the 
size and the composition of the ministries by the President. 
The provisional constitution had not endowed the President 
with as great powers as might have been expected in the case 
of a man of such force and personality as Masaryk; hence the 
amendment marked a natural step in the direction of endowing 
the Presidency with greater powers. 

The provisional constitution left the judiciary practically 
intact, but, shortly after its adoption, laws were passed creat- 
ing at Prague a Supreme Court and an Administrative court 
of last resort, to replace those formerly appealed to in Vienna. 
Otherwise, the administrative system did not undergo any per- 
ceptible changes save those incidental to the transfer of author- 
ity from the Austrian to the Czech regime. 

One of the most important tasks before the Kramaf min- 
istry was that of securing thoroughgoing agrarian reform. The 
agrarian problem in Bohemia was the direct result of the action 
of the Habsburgs in confiscating the estates of the vanquished 
Czech nobility after the Thirty Years’ War and allotting them 
to the feudal supporters of the Austrian court. Thus, in the 
course of three centuries, there had grown up large allodial 
possessions or latifundia, amounting to over 150,000 hectares® 
in Bohemia, and sometimes comprising estates of from 3000 to 
5000 hectares. Meanwhile, the Czech peasantry was compelled 
to toil on these estates of the Viennese nobility or else eke out 
a meager existence on small plots of land that they had man- 
aged to acquire with great difficulties. To continue these con- 
ditions after the creation of the Czechoslovak state was unthink- 
able, but the method of solving the problem did not appear 
the same to all the parties. When the situation in Slovakia was 
considered, it was found that even larger quantities of land were 
available there for the peasantry if the estates of the Magyar 
landlords were broken up. The estimates given placed the land 
available in the whole country at almost 2,000,000 hectares, or 
sufficient land to colonize satisfactorily 430,000 families. 

8 A hectare is approximately equal to 214 acres. 
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In view of the fundamental character of the necessary 
agrarian reforms, the Government pledged itself, in announcing 
its domestic program to the National Assembly on January 9, 
to summon a commission of inquiry under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. When delays occurred and the Gov- 
ernment did not fulfil its promise promptly, the Social Demo- 
crats, backed by the National Socialists, demanded on March 
12, 1919, the passage, within fourteen days, of a law expropriat- 
ing the large landed estates and taking them over provisionally, 
so that the 1919 crops might be harvested by the Government. 
Laws to provide for the colonization of these latifundia were 
to be passed later. This precipitate action on the part of the 
Socialists was an effective means of drawing public attention 
to the importance of the question. When the Government had 
promised to make expropriation an accomplished fact by law, 
the Socialists rallied once more to its support, especially in 
view of the Communist Revolution in Hungary, which might 
prove attractive to a landless Slovakian peasantry. 

On April 16, therefore, the National Assembly passed the 
expropriation bill, rather hurriedly, but not until the principles 
had been thoroughly discussed by the various parties. By its 
terms, land was to be distributed to small farmers, small holders, 
petty traders, and those without land ; to ex-service men, singly 
or in cooperative partnerships, as well as to building and 
cooperative societies, parishes, and public associations of general 
utility. Finally, scientific and humanitarian institutions were 
to receive their share of lands. 

That expropriation of land might well be expected, had been 
intimated by the National Council on November 9, through 
its resolution that transfers of large estates could not take place 
without the consent of the minister for agriculture. The law, 
as passed, provided for the expropriation, ipso facto, of all large 
estates over 250 hectares, in case of mixed arable and non-arable 
land, and of all estates over 150 hectares of arable land. In the 
case of the estates of the Crown and of the nobility, complete 
expropriation was to be effected without compensation, while, 
in other cases, the government would have due regard for the 
owners, and permit them to keep the minimum amount In 
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case of litigation over succession to estates, each heir might 
receive the minimum amount, up to 500 hectares for the whole 
estate, but no more. The State pledged itself to take care of 
mortgages or encumbrances on the land, save that cessions or 
alienations of territory after the revolution were regarded as 
invalid, unless satisfactory evidence was given that such divi- 
sion of an estate was necessary to its proper management. 

For the execution of this stupendous project, there was 
created a Land Office, subordinate to the ministry. Its pre- 
siding officer was to be appointed by the President of the Re- 
public; its administrative board by the National Assembly. 
The Office was endowed with enormous powers for the expro- 
priation of estates. The law, therefore, accomplished expro- 
priation at one stroke, but left the administration of its details 
to the Land Office, which was not appointed until Tusar came 
into power. Once the Land Office was created, it was decided 
to start expropriation of all estates over 5000 hectares and thus 
proceed to put the measures into force on an organized and sys- 
tematic scale. Long term credits are given to landless individ- 
uals desiring to purchase the land, although not more than fifteen 
hectares will be given to any one individual under the existing 
arrangements. 

The outcome of these reforms remains to be seen. In prin- 
ciple, the distribution of the land and the breaking up of the 
large estates of the nobility seem to have met with the favor 
of all parties. If agrarian reform succeeds in raising the level 
of the peasant classes in Bohemia and Slovakia, in creating a 
new middle class, an agrarian democracy, it will remove the 
causes of a social revolution and assure permanent stability to 
the Czechoslovak state. 

Another problem faced by the Kramaf ministry was that of 
the education of the Slovaks. In Bohemia and Moravia, the 
literacy of the population was very high, but in Slovakia the 
Magyars had deliberately kept the non-Magyar population il- 
literate and suppressed their endeavors at self -betterment as 
being hostile to Magyar supremacy. Hence it became the task 
of the new Government to establish school facilities. In this 
task the Government succeeded notably, as it established over 
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2000 elementary and 120 high schools in the first three years 
of its existence. In addition, four universities are maintained, 
three Czech — those at Prague, Brno and Bratislava — and the 
German university at Prague, while numerous libraries have 
been opened. 

Prom the inception of the Republic, there was no question 
as to the franchise conditions that the new Government would 
establish. The idea of equal, secret, universal suffrage was set 
forth in the Czechoslovak proclamation of independence, and 
it was to be expected that the spirit of the founders of the con- 
stitution would be carried out to the last detail as regards the 
equal participation of both men and women in the organiza- 
tion of Czechoslovak democracy. Knowing the needs of minori- 
ties — ^such as the Czechs had themselves lately been — ^the promise 
of proportional representation to guarantee minority rights was 
also freely made. 

In January, the ministry introduced a bill for the reform of 
the electoral arrangements in communes and the bill received 
throughgoing discussion. The age for voting was placed at 
twenty-one, and men and women were given the franchise with- 
out distinction. No property or fiscal requirement was made 
for voting, and proportional representation was inaugurated 
on the basis of a strict party list system. 

After the passage of the bill, the communal elections were set 
for June, and were held in the regions which had been formally 
assigned to Czechoslovakia by the Peace Conference. Neces- 
sarily, on the eve of the elections, there was a realignment of 
parties and these issued detailed programs elaborated in their 
conventions. The National Democrats, whose policies were dom- 
inant in the Kramaf Cabinet, issued a program demanding 
separation of Church and State, a strong President, a bicameral 
legislative body, complete State control of education, and the 
separation of church and school. They stood for the Czech lan- 
guage as the only official state language, although desirous of 
doing justice to the other nationalities in educational and ad- 
ministrative affairs. Their social policy demanded the heavy 
taxation of the incomes of non-producers and definitely rejected 
Socialism. They further advocated a policy of intervention in 
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Russia and Hungary. The Agrarians were primarily inter- 
ested in the pending expropriation measures and were largely 
in sympathy with the program of the Social Democrats. 

The Socialist groups in Czechoslovakia were deeply torn by 
dissensions, some turning towards Boi^shevism, while others 
clung to the nationalist ideal. At the beginning of May, a 
Working People’s Party was formed under the leadership of 
Modracek. Its frank rejection of both the older socialistic doc- 
trines and the tenets of Russian Bolshevism made it particularly 
noteworthy. Its emphasis on the necessity of training the peo- 
ple in economic self-government and in slow, evolutionary 
means of realizing their ends sharply differentiated it from the 
Reformist Socialist Party (formerly the National Socialists) 
and from the Social Democrats. These two groups, intent upon 
active socialization of the coal and metal-producing industries, 
as well as of hydro-electric power and all monopolistic enter- 
prises, received the support of the working classes. 

Wlien the elections took place for the communal councils, it 
was clearly evident that the National Democrats, who had had 
the support of the country in October, as the leaders against 
Austrian oppression, had lost favor with the electorate on ac- 
count of anti-German measures. Thus, after the signature of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the presentation of the peace terms 
to Austria, Kramaf resigned on July 9, and was succeeded 
by a Coalition cabinet of Agrarians, Social Democrats, Na- 
tional Socialists, Slovaks and Progressives, headed by Vlastimil 
Tusar, who had been the Czechoslovak High Commissioner in 
Vienna, and therefore had kept aloof from party struggles in 
the National Assembly. 

The achievements of the Kramaf ministry, its constructive 
program of constitutional measures for effecting the necessary 
transition to an orderly Republic, were marred by the policy 
of suppression of German schools, and the vengeful treatment 
of Germans. It was recognized by the country at large that a 
ministry of reconciliation was necessary, and Tusar, who had 
done his best to straighten out relations with Austria, seemed 
well fitted for the place of premier. Nevertheless, the financial 
reforms initiated by Rasin under the first administration had 
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succeeded in stopping the printing of paper money, partially 
balancing the budget, securing credits for Czechoslovakia in 
Allied countries, and maintaining the value of the Czech crown 
in contrast with the steady depreciation under Bolshevik rule 
in Budapest and extreme socialist rule in Vienna. Unwieldy 
as the Coalition had been, harmful as might have seemed some 
of its policies, it had succeeded in planting democratic institu- 
tions firmly, and in keeping thoroughgoing order in the newly 
established country. 


Ministry op Vlastimtl Tusar, July, 1919-November, 1920 

The Tusar ministry is chiefly important for the fact that the 
permanent constitution of the Republic was framed during its 
tenure of office. Much that entered into the final draft of the 
Constitution can be traced to influences operating during this 
period. 

It was the aim of Tusar to secure the drafting of the final 
constitution by the existing National Assembly without the 
summoning of a special constituent body, since, there being no 
Magyars or Germans in the Assembly, it was thought that this 
would operate more truly in the interests of the Czech nation. 
Thus with his entry into office all thought of the holding of 
immediate elections for the Parliament was dropped, while the 
preliminary and necessary measures of social reform were first 
undertaken. 

Nevertheless, the franchise law for the national elections was 
submitted to the National Assembly in July, shortly after the 
ministry was constituted. The only differences between this 
law and that applying to the communal elections lay in the 
lengthening of residence qualifications and the requiring of an 
oath of loyalty to the republic. According to the terms of the 
draft law, voting was to be compulsory, and in consequence of 
the use of proportional representation, all the country was di- 
vided into large districts, electing from 12 to 43 deputies. 
The principal features of the scheme of proportional represen- 
tation introduced were those admitting the pooling of all votes 
for minor parties all over the country, in order to secure parlia- 
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mentary representation for minorities as low as one-third of one 
percent of the population. Members of Parliament must be 
thirty years of age and must accept their election. 

The foreign policy of the republic remained in the same hands 
under the Tusar as under the Kramaf ministry. Benes, still 
in Paris, succeeded in presenting the claims of Czechoslovakia 
so successfully that no thought of his recall could be enter- 
tained. The country assented without demur to the Minority 
guarantees treaty imposed upon her by the Allied Powers, and 
agreed to re-pay them 750,000,000 gold francs — the price of her 
liberation through her legions, which had been financed through- 
out by the Allies. 

Just as the foreign policy of the Tusar Government aimed to 
maintain peace with its neighbors, so it was necessary for domes- 
tic policy to turn to the conciliation of the* nationalities within 
the new Republic. The Ruthenes, after dallying with the 
Karolyi Government until its fall, had expressed themselves in 
favor of union with Czechoslovakia, and had not demurred at 
Czech action in their behalf. 

With Slovakia, the case was different. The Magyarone popu- 
lation was easily amenable to the appeals, whether Clerical or 
Magyar, that issued from Budapest, and contrived to incite 
the remaining Slovaks to discontent with their position in the 
new Czechoslovak state. The Czechs, content with the fervent 
expressions of loyalty of the Slovak National Council, had 
granted the Slovaks representation in the National Assembly at 
Prague, and had permitted Dr. Srobar, as minister for Slovakia, 
to have a subordinate administrative cabinet at Bratislava, from 
which point he was to administer the country. 

Despite these concessions to Slovak particularism, the meas- 
ures applied in common to Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia did 
not fail to arouse the feeling of the Slovaks. Their sons were 
conscripted into new armies for the defense of the frontiers or 
the occupation of German Bohemian towns, while the German 
and Magyarone population, whose loyalty could not be counted 
on, went free; their stores of food were subject to requisition 
for the needs of Bohemia, whereas during the war Hungary — 
and Slovakia — ^had both been chary in their support of the Dual 
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Government. The Slovak Clericals painted the Czechs as 
usurpers, irreligious, as atheists (because of their Protestant- 
ism) ; Magyar voices called out warnings against yielding to 
Czech imperialism and capitalism. 

Finally, the action of a Catholic priest, Father Hlinka, in 
fleeing to Warsaw for forged passports to permit him to pre- 
sent the case for an autonomous, if not independent, Slovakia 
at the Peace Conference, greatly embittered the Czechs against 
the Slovak Magyarones and against the Poles, whose rough-shod 
methods in settling border disputes they had already experi- 
enced. Once Father Hlinka had made his plea for self- 
determination at Paris and returned, the Government promptly 
arrested him, and exposed the Polish and Magyar sources of 
anti-Czech propaganda. Slovak opinion, once aroused, rejected 
the beguiling doctrines preached by the extreme nationalists, 
and parties regrouped themselves on the issue of loyalty to the 
Czechoslovak Eepublic. 

It was obvious that the Slovaks must sooner or later form 
parties and take some definite stand on constitutional questions. 
The first to take shape were the Slovak People’s Party (Cleri- 
cal), the Slovak Social Democrats, and the united Slovak Na- 
tional and Agrarian Party. While the Social Democrats, with 
the Government at Prague in their control, naturally favored 
a centralized state organization and a prefectoral administrative 
system, the new fusion of Nationalists and Agrarians clung to 
the separate ministries for Slovakia. It stood for an indivisible 
state — ^thus repudiating the doctrines of Father Hlinka — and 
uniform legislation, but also for constitutional guarantees of 
Slovak autonomy in educational, religious, economic, and ad- 
ministrative questions. The Clerical party, whose views were 
partially represented in the pronouncement of the more con- 
servative Nationalists and Agrarians, took no aggressive stand 
on constitutional matters.'^ Thus the Slovak question, agitated 

4 Once these demands of the parties had been clearly formulated, Srobar, 
the Minister for Slovakia, made open endeavor further to stabilize Slovak 
political life by appealing to the Jews to cast in their lot with the 
existing political parties and not to keep up their separate political or- 
ganizations unless forced to do so. In the mergence of racial lines in 
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at Budapest and in Slovakia for over a year, came to a satis- 
factory solution in the general rallying of the newly formed 
political parties to a support of the existing Republican regime. 

With the German population, which looked to Vienna for 
guidance, when Berlin was no longer a mentor, the problem of 
a settlement was undoubtedly more complex. Under Dr. Lodg- 
mann, the moving spirit among the German nationalists, Ger- 
man Bohemia, after forming a National Council, went through 
the empty forms of calling a Constituent Assembly to draw up 
a constitution for the independent state of German Bohemia. 
The resentment against Kramaf 's treatment of the German pop- 
ulation led to demands upon the Tusar Government for the 
amelioration of their conditions. Plainly, if Benes wished to 
improve political and diplomatic relations with Austria, on his 
return from the Peace Conference, there was but one way of 
accomplishing this end — through the conciliation of the Germans 
in Bohemia. This was the sine qua non; once accomplished, 
healthy political and economic relationships with Austria might 
be established. 

What the motive was which led the hitherto intransigeant 
Dr. Lodgmann and the German Social Democrats suddenly to 
reverse their separatist tactics and turn to Tusar openly, for- 
mally, in December, 1919, is perhaps inscrutable ; certainly they 
forced the issue by a direct appeal to the head of the govern- 
ment, and all the German parties made their pleas to Tusar. 
The Social Democrats visited him first, in hopes that the gen- 
erally similar trend of their views would appeal to the premier. 
Their complaints were numerous, and were largely concerned 
with economic conditions. Failure of the Government to pro- 
vide food, clothing, fuel, failure to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing, to relieve unemployment, to permit free association of 
workmen — these made up the catalogue of complaints along eco- 
nomic lines. 

But the political complaints were even more severe. The 

party groups he foresaw the only method of securing permanent racial 
peace in the new State. It is a high tribute to Srobar’s influence in 
Slovakia that, as a result of his suggestion, no definite Jewish parties 
have been formed. 
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drastic supervision and treatment of German schools, the at- 
tempt to force the Czech language upon Germans, as the official 
State language, the removal of German administrators in purely 
German districts to make room for a Czech bureaucracy, all left 
the German people ^‘without defense and without rights in the 
Czechoslovak State. No Constituent, no national representative 
body gives it a voice in affairs. The German people lives in 
the Czechoslovak State like a people of pariahs without culture 
or history, without political or social conscience. . . . ‘Neither 
democracy nor autonomy' — ^these are the characteristics of the 
political development of the Czechoslovak State after the Rev- 
olution. ' ' 

The German Socialists, therefore, demanded the summoning 
of a Constituent Assembly in which all the classes and all the 
races of the State should be represented, in order that political 
institutions capable of assuring the workers the means of sub- 
sistence might be created. The complaints, thus enumerated 
by the German parties, were not without foundation, for Tusar 
had found the paths of socialization very difficult to travel in 
a period of economic stagnation, and it could not be gainsaid 
that the recalcitrant Germans had been denied every oppor- 
tunity of legally effecting a change in existing conditions. The 
claims of the bourgeois German parties reiterated the com- 
plaints made by the Socialists concerning the use of Czech as 
the official State language, and added complaints against the 
Czech bureaucracy. They further demanded communal elec- 
tions in German districts not previously consulted, removal of 
restrictions on commerce, abolition of discriminations between 
Germans and Czechs in regard to food supplies, and freedom of 
German schools from Czech control. 

While this list of grievances represented a serious indictment 
of Czech administration, it nevertheless had the virtue of recog- 
nizing the Prague Government as the one officially the sovereign, 
and marked the full abandonment of the Germans' plans of 
separatism, which had prevailed theretofore. The German idea 
of “packing" a constituent Assembly, of imitating the ten- 
dency then current in Austria to adopt a loose federal form of 
Government, was thereby abandoned, and in the elaboration of 
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a constitution, it might now be fully taken for granted that a 
unitary type of state would prevail. Czechoslovakia had come 
to the critical point of political orientation, and it was due to 
the good sense of both Tusar and the Germans that the neces- 
sary concessions, which permitted the framing of the permanent 
constitution without much further delay, were made on both 
sides. 
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The answer of the Government to the requests of the Ger- 
mans, and, to a lesser extent, to the demands of the Slovaks 
and the Ruthenes, is contained in the provisions of the perma- 
nent constitution. That Constitution was the product of the 
mature deliberations of the Constitutional Committee appointed 
by the National Assembly shortly after its inception. The Com- 
mittee deliberated for practically a year, and took note of the 
constitutional changes in progress in all the surrounding coun- 
tries. It is not known to what extent the influence of Masaryk 
made itself felt in the framing of the instrument, for nowhere 
has a fundamental law of such importance been framed with as 
little popular discussion as in Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless, 
the Constitution met with the full approval of the National As- 
sembly, which passed it on February 29, 1920. 

The preamble to the Enabling Act and to the Constitution 
itself is of peculiar interest due to its similarity to that of the 
American Constitution, from which it was obviously borrowed. 
It runs: 

“We, the Czechoslovak Nation, in order to form a more per- 
fect union of the nation, establish justice and order in the Re- 
public, insure tranquil development of the Czechoslovak home- 
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land, promote the general welfare of all the citizens of this state 
and secure the blessings of liberty to future generations, have 
adopted in our National Assembly on the 29th day of February, 
1920, a Constitution for the Czechoslovak Republic, the text of 
which follows. On this occasion we, the Czechoslovak Nation, 
declare that we shall endeavor to have this Constitution and all 
laws of our land carried out in the spirit of our national his- 
tory as also in the spirit of modern principles contained in 
the word self-determination; for we desire to join the League 
of Nations as an enlightened, peaceful, democratic, and progres- 
sive member.” It is well to note that American and French 
models have played an important part in the framing of the 
Czechoslovak Constitution, the former in regard to the judiciary 
and the separation of powers, and the latter in regard to the 
organization of Parliament. 

The Constitution was accompanied by an Enabling Act, ^f 
the same date, containing the necessary provisio^^fpir. 4 nitting 
it into force and carrying on the GovernmenT in the interim. 
In this respect Czechoslovakia departed from German practice 
and set an example for the Austrian Government to follow. 
The important feature of the Enabling Act is its thoroughgoing 
insistence upon the supremacy of the Constitution and the laws 
in conformity with it. The power of holding laws unconstitu- 
tional is vested, by the Enabling Act, in a Constitutional Court, 
for which the provisional one in Austria undoubtedly served 
as a model. Just as Austria added the Constitutional Court to 
its Supreme Court and Supreme Administrative Court, so 
Czechoslovakia added a Constitutional Court, composed of two 
members chosen by the Supreme Court, two chosen by the Su- 
preme Administrative Court, and three, including the Presi- 
dent, named by the President of the Republic. 

The Constitution itself is divided into six main headings, 
under the first of which ^ the general broad provisions on which 
the State is based are given. Political power emanates solely 
from tlie people^ and is exercised through the organs laid down 
in the ^Tius the Constitution permits the sov- 

ereign people to give^itse^^ execute them, and administer 

lArts. 1-5. 
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justice, but prescribes the limits which the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches shall not exceed, “in order not to 
infringe the civic liberties which the Constitution guarantees/’ 
The principle of the separation of powers is laid down ab initio, 
and consistently carried out. 

In view of the previous proclamation of the Republic, the 
Constitution does nothing more than to reiterate the fact that 
Czechoslovakia is a democratic republic with an elected presi- 
dent at its head. The territorial unity of the Republic is 
strongly emphasized, as a principle of constitutional law. This 
represents very definitely tbTTrTumpi^bUth the in- 

divisibility of the whole State, as against the separatist ten- 
dencies in German Bohemia and Slovakia. 

Special provisions govern the relationship of Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia, in view of its voluntary union with 
the latter.^ The principle of maximum autonomy compatible 
with the unity of the Republic is laid down, and a separate 
Diet and President are accorded the Ruthenes. The legislative 
competence of the Ruthenian Diet extends to local government, 
education, religion and language, and to such other subjects as 
may be intrusted to it by the Parliament at Prague. The 
President of the Republic must, however, sanction all legisla- 
tion passed by the Diet before it takes effect. The existence 
of a separate Diet does not deprive the Ruthenes of representa- 
tion in the Parliament at Prague. 

In this respect, Czechoslovakia has fallen back to its own ex- 
perience with the former Austrian Reichsrat. Although Bo- 
hemia might have its own Diet, it sent deputies to the Reichsrat; 
now Ruthenia must be represented at Prague in much the same 
manner. Despite the collapse of the old Austria, the force of 
the Austrian tradition remains in the new democratic constitu- 
tion. This is further shown with regard to the position of the 
Governor of the Ruthene districts, who is appointed by the 
President of the Republic on the advice of the Cabinet, from 
among Ruthene officials, if possible. He is given a position 

2Tlie constitutional provisions governing Iluthenia are largely verbatim 
reproductions of the clauses of the Minority Guarantees Treaty signed 
with the Allies September 9, 1919. 
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analogous to that of the Landeshauptmanu in Austria, by being 
made responsible politically to the Ruthenian Diet, and admin- 
istratively to the Cabinet at Prague. 

In every one of the Succession States the question of national- 
ity has been of paramount importance, due to the necessity of 
regulating explicitly the status of individuals who formerly be- 
longed to the Dual Monarchy. The Czechoslovak Constitution 
is very explicit on tliis point: Nationality must be uniform 
throughout the Republic, and no dli^nulfTonaliTy^ 

This" was a provrsion necessitated by the presence "of" so ihahy 
Germans whose allegiance was with Vienna and Berlin. " If 
dual nationality were permitted, the problem of controlling 
Czechoslovak nationals in either Germany or Austria would be 
particularly grave and capable of raising many international 
difficulties. The same reasoning applied to the case of the 
Magyarone population of Slovakia, and only made the necessity 
for such a rule more obvious. 

Furthermore, the provisions of the peace treaties had made 
all the rules of determining nationality mandatory upon the 
defeated powers, while the so-called Minority Guarantees Treaty 
concluded at Saint Germain between Czechoslovakia and the 
other Allied and Associated Powers had provided certain rules 
for the settlement of disputes over nationality, which were 
stated, in the treaty, to be equally binding with any constitu- 
tional law. For this reason, the constitutional provisions in re- 
gard to nationality are abbreviated, and the fuller details, which 
are as much a part of the fundamental law as the constitutional 
charter itself, are found in the Treaty of Saint Germain. These 
give to all inhabitants of Czechoslovakia of German, Hungarian, 
or other nationality, who were residents in the confines of the 
Republic on its inception, Czechoslovak nationality ipso facto, 
although the right of option is carefully safeguarded for speci- 
fied cases. 

This Bill of Rights for National Minorities comprises the 
sixth and last part oFThT'UonsHtuf^^ may Be dealt with 

most conveniently at this point. All nationals of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic are guaranteed absolute equaTi^ in the eye of 


3 Arts. 128-134. 
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the law, and enjoy the same civil and political rights without 
distinction of race, language, or religion. These differences are 
no bar to admission to public office, employment, or profession. 
Free use of any language whatsoever in private business, trade, 
religion, press, or public assemblies is guaranteed within the 
limits laid down by general legislation, but the rights of public 
authorities in regard to law and order, public safety, or the 
‘‘efficiency of public control’^ are not to be impaired by claims 
arising under this right. Further legislation of a constitutional 
character is promised for safeguarding language rights. The 
right to create, direct, and control charitable, religious, and so- 
cial institutions or schools under private auspices is guaran- 
teed to all nationalities alike, and the particular language of 
such nationalities may be freely used in the institutions they 
create. Where a considerable proportion of Czechoslovak na- 
tionals speak a language other than Czech, the right of children 
to receive education in their mother tongue is guaranteed, 
within the limits laid down by general educational legislation, 
but instruction in Czech may be made obligatory at any time. 
In such places where linguistic, racial, or religious minorities 
reside, and public funds are to be expended for educational, 
religious, or charitable purposes, the national minorities are en- 
titled to a fair apportionment of such funds in ways to be de- 
termined by law. Any acts discriminatory toward any nation- 
ality, or tending to denationalize persons by force, are explicitly 
forbidden and regarded as criminal acts.^ 

The bill of rights of all Czechoslovak nationals immediately 
precedes the Minority guarantees clauses and forms the fifth 
chapter of the Constitution.^ By its terms all special priv- 
ileges of citizens are abolished. No privileges attachm^io sex, 
birth, or profession are recognized by the law and only profes- 
sional or academic titles may be conferred. The life and lib- 
erty of all persons, whether nationals or not, is guaranteed by 
the constitution in so far as such guarantee does not infringe the 
provisions of international law. No personal service may be 
required of citizens except as defined by law. No guarantees 

4 Arts. 106-127. 

6Cf. Judiciary, infra. 
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against arrest or any legal guarantees such as are customary 
in Anglo-Saxon countries are prescribed in the constitution. 

Free choice of domicile, ownership of land, and carrying on 
of business except where such is contrary to public interest and 
where limitations are prescribed by law, is specifically guaran- 
teed. No limitation of rights of private property, except as 
enacted by law, is permitted. Expropriation can only be en- 
acted by law, subject to compensation, ‘‘unless and except leg- 
islation shall have been passed positively refusing compensa- 
tion then or at a future date.” This provision is obviously 
intended to safeguard the agrarian reform law of 1919. Free- 
dom of emigration, subject to restrictions laid down by law; 
inviolability of domicile, under similar conditions, and secreey 
of postal communication are all guaranteed. Levying of taxes 
or imposition of fines must also be in conformity with legal 
prescriptions. The right of petition is practically unrestricted, 
save that corporate organizations and associations are entitled 
to petition only in connection with their immediate activities. 

Freedom of the press is guaranteed, so that by constitutional 
principle, no preliminary censorship, such as existed under the 
Austrian R%ime, may be imposed. Peaceful and unarmed as- 
sembly and association are likewise guaranteed, their exercise 
being regulated by law. No association can be dissolved unless 
it menaces public peace and order, or contravenes the criminal 
law. However, restrictions may be placed by law on meetings 
in the public thoroughfares, on the constitution of societies 
working for profit, and on the membership of aliens in political 
organizations. These, in general, were intended to prevent pub- 
lic disorder and the last clause was obviously aimed at Bolshevik 
agitators sent from Russia to create disturbances. It is ex- 
pressly provided, however, that similar restrictions can be placed 
on the press, assembly, and association, either during war-time or 
during civil insurrection. The right of association, with a view 
to securing and improving the economic conditions of the 
workers and employees, is guaranteed, and all acts of either in- 
dividuals or corporations tending to infringe this right of col- 
lective bargaining are made illegal. 

The fimal sections of the bill of rights deal with liberty of 
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teaching, conscience, and opinion. Freedom of expression in 
either written, spoken, graphic, or other forms is guaranteed 
within limits laid down by law, and is explicitly extended^ to 
corporations, save that their activities must not prejudice the 
interests of workers. This would appear to be in principle 
a very vnde extent of freedom, as compared with that in other 
countries. 

Art, scientific research, and the publication of its results are 
all free when not contravening the criminal law, and 
education must be so organized as not to be in contradiction to 
scientific research. This represents a very high order of educa- 
tional guarantees — probably the highest in all Europe, if not in 
all civilized countries, and is a welcome evidence of the liberality 
of Czech public opinion. The control and supervision by the 
State of all educational institutions, both public and private, is 
explicitly laid down, and private educational institutions may 
only be organized in conformity with national laws. 

Freedom_^ conscience and religion are guaranteed, and any 
religion whatever may be practised by any individual, whether 
a national or not, so long as such religious practices are not in 
conflict with the regulations for public order and morality. 
All religions are recognized as equal. No one who is not under 
parental or other recognized authority may be required to per- 
form any religious act. Every national of the Czechoslovak 
State is bound to submit to military duty and to obey the sum- 
mons to defend the country. Apparently, in Czechoslovakia, 
as in Switzerland, religious beliefs do not operate to free an 
individual from military duty. Finally, marriage, the family, 
and motherhood are placed, as in Germany, under the special 
protection of the law. 

All told, the bill of rights in the Czechoslovak constitution is 
most creditable, and thoroughly in keeping with the highest 
ideals of political liberalism; it is, however, lacking on the eco- 
nomic side, which the Weimar Constitution first essayed to 
round out. The provisions with regard to family life, education, 
and religion are not dissimilar, but apart from the mere safe- 
guard of the right of collective bargaining, within narrow 
limits, the Czechoslovak Constitution makes no departures along 
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lines of economic experimentation or theory. It is therefore, 
in its conception of the fundamental rights and duties of in- 
dividuals, a relatively conservative document. A similar con- 
servatism pervades its arrangement of the various organs of 
government, and the strict structure of parliamentary govern- 
ment is tenaciously adhered to. 

In creating a parliament, Czechoslovakia turned to Prance 
for a model. The National Assembly, vrhich governed France 
through the critical period of peace-making in 1871, had been 
a prototype for the Czechoslovak Provisional National Assembly, 
and the name and functions of that body were carried over for 
the new parliament in the definitive constitution. Accordingly, 
the new National Assembly, composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Seriate, is endowed with the sole and exclusive legislative 
power over the whole republic, as the old Diets of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are abolished. 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed of 300 members 
elected for a six-year term by universal, equal, direct, 
secret suffrage and "proportional representation." " ElectfoW 
held on Sunday^V arid' all citizens over twenty-one fulfilling 
the statutory regulations are permitted“To™*'vaEe. Candidates 
must be electors over thirty years of age. The Senate, composed 
of 150 membm’s, is similarly elected by all voters over twenty-six, 
foTTTerm of eight years. Candidates must be over forE^S^e 
years of age and must comply with certain statutory regulations. 

No one may belong to teth chambers. Government officials, 
with the excepCion oF Departmental prefects and district gov- 
ernors, are entitled to membership in the National Assembly, 
in which case they are given leave of absence, and may return 
to their positions, after fulfilling their mandate, without loss 
of seniority. The same regulation applies to university profes- 
sors. Members of the Constitutional Court of Appeal, assessors 
of the Court of Election Appeal, and members of the Depart- 
mental Councils cannot be members of the National Assembly. 

Members must exercise their mandate in pei*son, and are 
under no instructions from any one. They are not permitted 
to lobby for special interests, but may present the cases of their 
constituents to the competent public authorities. No reserva- 
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tions are permitted in the taking of the simple oath ‘‘to be 
faithful to the Czechoslovak Republic, to keep its laws, and to 
fulfil , . . duties as deputy . . In this respect, the Czechs 
were not oblivious of their own intent in entering the Reichsrat 
with the full reservation of their rights under the ancient Bohe- 
mian Constitution. Failure to take the oath forfeits the man- 
date of a member. 

The ordinary parliamentary immunities obtain for members 
of the National Assembly : they may not be prosecuted for their 
official actions, and may be disciplined only under the regula- 
tions of the house to which they belong. Consent of the House 
is necessary to the prosecution of a member, even if caught 
in flagrante delicto. As editors, however, members may be 
prosecuted for their editorial utterances. Members may not be 
compelled to divulge information confidentially given them, even 
after their term of office expires. In case of trial for solicita- 
tion to the misuse of their mandates, this provision does not 
Members are paid a compensation for their services, 
which varies according to the financial condition of the country. 

Two regular sessions annually, at the summons of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, are required of the Chambers. One ses- 
sion is to be in March, the other in October. Extraordinary 
sessions may be resorted to, either at the summons of the Presi- 
dent or of a majority of the Deputies or Senators. In the 
latter cases, the President of the Republic must act; should he 
fail to do so within a fortnight, the houses assemble at the 
call of their own presidents. The same* provisions apply in case 
of a lapse of four months between sessions, in which case the 
request of two-fifths of the members of either house suffices. 
Sessions of the two houses begin and end simultaneously, and 
the President of the Republic closes the sessions. The Chambers 
may also be adjourned by him, but only for one month, and not 
more than once within a year, and may be dissolved by him at 
any time except during the last six months of his term of 
office. In the event of the end of the mandate of the Chambers, 
or in case of dissolution, new elections must be held within sixty 
days, but dissolutions do not affect the proceedings of the 
Senate as a High Court of Justice. 
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The net effect of these provisions is to guard the chambers 
against the arbitrary action of a ‘‘strong’’ President who might 
seek to overawe them. Such had been the experience of the 
Czechs in the Reichsrat, when Franz Josef and Premier 
Stuergkh refused to convoke it for three years during the war ; 
hence it was determined that no leeway for arbitrary suppres- 
sion of parliamentary life would be permitted. 

For both Chambers, one-third of the total membership consti- 
tutes a legal quorum, and a majority vote suffices, in such cases, 
to pass laws, but for the passage of declarations of war or con- 
stitutional amendments a three-fifths majority of all the mem- 
bers of both Chambers is required. In cases of impeachment 
of the President, Premier, or Cabinet members by the Deputies, 
a two-thirds majority of a two-thirds quorum is necessary. Each 
house is permitted full freedom in selecting its own officers, 
and each chamber regulates its own proceedings by Parliamen- 
tary Orders in conformity with a general Constitutional statute 
fixing the methods of deliberation, the relations of the Cham- 
bers to each other, and to the government and public. 

The sessions of both houses are public, and secret sessions 
may take place only in cases defined by the Parliamentary 
Orders. In case of a joint session as a National Assembly, the 
rules of the Chamber of Deputies are used; the session is con- 
voked by the Premier, and presided over by the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, with the President of the Senate 
as a Vice-Chairman. In this respect, the procedure of the 
French National Assembly has been practically reduplicated. 
Ministers are, as usual, permitted to address and be present 
at any session of either house or its committees ; ordinarily, they 
may send substitutes to represent them, but if their personal 
appearance is demanded, they have no choice but to comply. 

Legislative initiative belongs only to the two houses and to 
the government, there being no initiative petitions. Bills may 
be either privately introduced or put forward as government 
bills. All bills must estimate the financial expenditures in- 
volved in their enforcement and must propose the means to be 
used to cover such expenditures. Budget or National Defense 
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bills must be first introduced into the Chamber of Deputies, as 
is the general rule. Laws must be passed in identic form by 
both Chambers. 

The Senate is given a suspensive veto, in that it must decide 
on ordinary bills within a period of six weeks and on budget 
bills within a month. In case it fails to disagree within that 
time, its assent is taken for granted. The same procedure ap- 
plies to Senate bills in the Chamber, save that a three month 
interval is allowed for their discussion. If the Senate rejects 
a measure, a repassage by the Chamber of Deputies by an abso- 
lute majority, suffices to make it law, unless the rejection has 
been by a three-fourths vote of the Senate, in which case, a three- 
fifths majority of the deputies is required to repass the measure. 
In case of rejection of a Senate measure by the Chamber, a re- 
passage by the Senate by an absolute majority forces a vote on 
it again by the Deputies. Should the measure fail to receive the 
assent of an absolute majority of the Deputies it fails to become 
law, and a year must elapse before measures thus rejected in 
either chamber may be again proposed. In any event, passage 
of a measure with amendments is regarded as equivalent to re- 
jection. 

In the case of a rejection of a government bill, a striking 
departure from British practice is made. In lieu of the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet, an appeal to the country is, of course, 
possible, but in Great Britain this implies a General Election; 
under the Czechoslovak Constitution, an alternative expedient 
is adopted, in order to give the Parliament a greater security; 
The government, i. e., the Cabinet, may resolve unanimously to 
hold a plebiscite to decide whether the bill shall become law. 
In such case, the electors for the Chamber of Deputies are 
permitted to vote in the manner prescribed by law. No consti- 
tutional amendments, however, may be referred to the people. 
This restriction appears at first sight to be a very reactionary 
one, as the constitutional referendum — itself the most conserva- 
tive of all types of popular legislation — is the one most uni- 
versally accepted. It appears, however, to have been the desire 
of the framers of the Czechoslovak Constitution not to hazard 
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the amendments to the constitution to the caprices of a popular 
vote.® 

At best, therefore, the so-called referendum in the Czecho- 
slovak Constitution must be regarded, rather as a stabilizer 
of a parliament than as a tendency toward democratic, direct 
legislation. Within the framework set for it, under the Con- 
stitution, it was desired to leave Parliament almost as absolutely 
tlie sovereign, untrammelled authority as human ingenuity 
could devise, and it is largely due to this attitude that the 
Czechoslovak National Assembly has attained, in its short ex- 
istence, a stability such as characterizes only the British Parlia- 
ment. 

In case of a presidential veto, repassage of a bill by an abso- 
lute majority of both houses or by a three-fifths majority of 
the Deputies suffices for the enactment of ordinary measures, 
which must thereupon be promulgated. In case of other meas- 
ures, ordinarily requiring liigher majorities, these majorities 
must be commanded by both houses in order to pass measures 
over the President's veto. A law must be duly promulgated 
within eight week days of its passage, and must be counter- 
signed by the President, the Premier and the appropriate min- 
ister designated in the law as responsible for its execution. In 
case of the disability of the President, the Premier signs in 
his behalf, and the designated proxy, for the Premier. 

^ Both houses arc given the right of interpellating the min- 
istry on all topics falling within their competence, of con- 
trolling, i. e., supervising, the administrative acts of the gov- 
ernment, electing committees to gather information, even 
from the ministry itself, and voting addresses and resolu- 
tions. All interpellations must be answered. Thus, the un- 
limited right of interpellation, characteristic of French politics 
in the earlier days of the Third Republic, is still present here ; 
the committees of investigation are borrowed directly from the 

6 It is altogether likely that, in the event of the rejection of a consti- 
tutional amendment sponsored by the Government, the ministry would 
either resign or invoke a dissolution in hopes of settling the controversy 
in that manner. 
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Weimar Constitution, while the privilege of voting addresses 
and resolutions is relatively common and innocuous. 

These constitutional provisions are the direct consequence of 
the endeavor made in the Weimar Constitution to reduce to 
written and rigid form the system of Cabinet Government and 
ministerial responsibility, theretofore unknown to the letter of 
most constitutions. It has been a practice imitated in other re- 
cent constitutions, and has not been without hazards to the 
smooth working of parliamentary government in the new states. 
On the other hand, this tendency may be regarded as salutary 
in laying down the hard and fast rules, proven of value in 
parliaments of other countries to guide the conduct for new 
and politically immature states. The value of such regula- 
tions, of such constitutional precision, lies only in the degree of 
conformity which these are able to procure. If they should 
result in departures from the letter of the law in order to meet 
the exigencies of practical politics, their wisdom may well be 
questioned. 

Another constitutional institution common to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia is a main committee, whose role, as 
the custodian of the rights of the National Assembly in the 
periods of its recesses, has become noteworthy. In Czecho- 
slovakia, this Committee assumes a jpeQuUaj., j^ortaniia^ a 
miniature of the whole National Assembly. It is composed of 
twetlty-four members, sixteen chosen by the Deputies and 
eight by tEe~'Ben£t^s,~'--iro^^^^ members^ for^a 

year term. In case of dissolutions, the committee is immediately 
reconstituted on the convening of the new National Assembly. 
Furthermore, the principle of proportional representation is 
used in the election of the committee, to insure that all parties 
in the two houses of Parliament shall be represented in propor- 
tion to their strength. Substitutes are chosen for each mem- 
ber of the committee, but no member of the Cabinet can be 
either a member or a substitute on such a committee. A Presi- 
dent and second Vice-President are chosen from among the 
Deputies, while a first Vice-President is selected by the Senators. 

The duties of the Committee are to take the necessary meas- 
ures to meet emergencies arising during the adjournment of the 
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Chambers, including the passing of provisional laws, and the 
supervision of the acts of the ministry. The committee enjoys 
all the immunities of Parliament and is competent to undertake 
any act of which the National Assembly is capable, short of 
electing the President, amending the constitution, changing the 
competence of public authorities, adopting permanent taxation, 
extending the obligations of national defense, mortgaging na- 
tional finances, alienating national property, Qr war. 

An absolute majority must approve resolutions having the 
force of law, and expenditures or payments not included in the 
budget. Generally half the membership constitutes a quorum 
and a majority of these can act legally. The presiding officer 
can vote only in case of a tie. Urgent decisions can be made 
only on the proposal of the President and Cabinet, must state 
that they are taken under the emergency clauses, and must bear 
the signature of the President and at least half the ministers. 
In case the President refuses his assent, such measures cannot 
be promulgated. All such emergency measures must be com- 
municated to the Constitutional Court for its inspection. The 
court is then competent to determine whether they are uncon- 
stitutional or not, with reference to the limitations placed on 
the acts of the Main Committee by the emergency clause. Re- 
ports of the action taken by the Main Committee must be given 
to the Deputies and the Senators at their next meeting. The 
approval by the two chambers of the acts of the Main Committee 
must be given within two months, else the measures lose their 
validity. General government ordinances, however, when is- 
sued in execution of a definite law and subject to its provisions, 
require no legislative confirmation. 

The President of the Republic is elected for a seven year 
sierm by a three-fifths vote of an absolute majority of the mem- 
bers of both houses, sitting as a National Assembly. Any 
citizen qualified for membership in the Chamber of Deputies is 
eligible, if over thirty-five years of age. In case no candidate 
is elected on the second ballot, a third ballot is taken on the 
names of the two highest candidates. The one then receiving 
the largest number of votes is elected, otherwise, decision is made 
by lot. Elections must take place within the last month of the 
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president’s term. Eeeligibility extends for but one term, as no 
one, except Masaryk, can serve more than two consecutive 
terms. A third term is possible, however, in case of an inteiwal 
of seven years between the second and third terms. 

In case of the death or resignation of the President, the 
National Assembly is summoned within a fortnight to elect a 
new President, during which interval, as well as during the 
incapacity of a President, the Cabinet acts on his behalf, the 
Premier being empowered to carry out the presidential duties. 
In case of a serious illness of the President extending over six 
months, or in ease of other like incapacity, the National As- 
sembly may elect a proxy, on the request of at least three- 
quarters of the Cabinet, but such a proxy must fulfil all the 
requirements for eligibility to the presidential office. Neither 
the President nor his proxy can be at the same time members 
of the National Assembly. 

The President represents the State in its international rela- 
tions,^ concludes and ratifies treaties, although the consent of 
the National Assembly is required for all commercial treaties, 
those imposing military or financial burdens, and those alienat- 
ing national territory or rectifying the frontiers.® The Presi- 
dent further receives and accredits ambassadors, declares a 
state of war to exist, declares war with the previous consent 
of the National Assembly, and submits peace treaties to the 
National Assembly for its declaration of consent. He sum- 
mons, adjourns, and dissolves the National Assembly, and closes 
its sessions ; returns bills with his veto, signs all laws both of the 
National Assembly and of the Diet of Sub-Carpathian Kuthenia, 
as well as all emergency resolutions. He gives to the National 
Assembly reports on the condition of the country and makes 
necessary or convenient recommendations. In this respect, in 
particular, the Czechoslovak Constitution has copied an Ameri- 
can precedent and the messages sent to the National Assembly 
by President Masaryk have been noteworthy state documents, 
setting forth at length his viewpoint in regard to national 
problems. 

____ __ 

sThe latter require a constitutional law for their validity. 
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The amendment to the provisional constitution whereby the 
President was empowered to name and dismiss ministers and 
determine their number is incorporated in the definitive consti- 
tution, and the President is given, in addition, the power to 
name university professors, judges, and higher State officials. 
On recommendation of the Cabinet, he distributes awards and 
pensions. Finally, he is commander-in-chief of all the armed 
forces, and has the right of pardon, amnesty, and quashing of 
legal proceedings against all except members of the government. 

The President is not legally responsible for his acts, as all his 
official statements and actions, as well as those of his proxy, 
are presumed to be vouched for by the ministers, by whom they 
are countersigned. He is bound to fulfil his oath to observe the 
laws and work for the welfare of the Republic, but is respon- 
sible only for high treason, and then to the Senate, in case of 
impeachment by the Chamber of Deputies. Conviction extends 
only to the removal from office and disqualification from ever 
holding the office again. 

All executive powers of government not expressly confided 
to the President are vested in tlie ministry, appointed and dis- 
missed by him. The Premier heads the ministry and deter- 
mines what departments shall be administered by his col- 
leagues. In case of inability of the Premier to act, his proxy, 
designated by the ministry from its own number, acts on his 
behalf. In his absence, the eldest minister acts. The ministry 
may not have as a member any person connected with any com- 
mercial enterprise or corporation. Its members take their oath 
to the President to fulfil their duties conscientiously and im- 
partially, and to observe the constitution and laws. Their 
policies are collectively formulated, and a majority of the min- 
isters must be present, in addition to the Premier or his proxy, 
in order to constitute a valid quorum. 

Collectively, the Cabinet is called upon to decide on govern- 
ment bills and ordinances, requests to the President to veto 
bills, all business of a political nature, and nominations to of- 
fice. The President is entitled to attend Cabinet meetings and 
preside, if he so desires, as well as to request written reports 
from the ministers in regard to their departments. Again, 
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the President may invite the Cabinet to sit in council with him. 
President Masaryk has added to these constitutional provisions 
an extra-constitutional practice of worth, consisting in the writ- 
ing of a letter to each newly appointed minister outlining 
what the President thinks are the duties he ought to perform 
and the services he can best render the department, the Cabinet, 
and the country. This has proved of considerable value in 
orienting an inexperienced minister in the way he should con- 
duct his department. Finally, government decrees must be 
signed by the Premier or his proxy, and at least half the min- 
isters. Laws, it will be recalled, require the signature of the 
President, as do emergency measures, but, for decrees, solely 
the signature of the ministers is required. 

The political responsibility of the Cabinet is to the Chamber 
of Deputies, which may, by a simple majority of half its mem- 
bership, declare by roll-call vote its want of confidence in the 
government. Such a resolution, however, must be signed by at 
least one hundred Deputies, referred to a committee and re- 
ported within a week, but, if the Government demands a vote of 
confidence, no such formalities are required. In case of a de- 
feat of the government by such a vote of want of confidence, the 
ministry is under a constitutional obligation to resign. In case 
of disability of both the President and his proxy at a time when 
the ministry resigns, the Main Committee makes the arrange- 
ments for the managing of affairs. Legally, the ministers are 
subject to impeachment by the Chamber of Deputies and trial 
by the Senate. 

Several articles in the Constitution ® are devoted to the enun- 
ciation of guiding principles with regard to the national ad- 
ministration. The public is to be as fully represented as pos- 
sible in the administrative services, and all public interests are 
to be protected by them. In principle, no administrative officer 
may hold two administrative positions, one of which may be 
called upon to review the acts of the other. To assure citizens 
legal protection against abuse of administrative authority, a 
supreme administrative court, composed of independent judges, 
is established for the whole country. 


0 Arts. 85-93. 
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Standard civil service regulations are to be laid down by 
law, to be supplemented by detailed administrative regulations 
issued by the particular departments. The Ministry may es- 
tablish certain administrative departments concerned with eco- 
nomic matters without giving these departments any opportu- 
nity to formulate their policies; in such cases the departments 
are presumably of a non-political character, but subject to the 
supervision of the ministry. Public service corporations are 
to be regulated by special laws. Special laws will also govern 
the extent of the State’s responsibility for injuries inflicted by 
its illegal exercise of authority. 

Nothing in the constitution deals with the question of ter- 
ritorial administration or local government. This was settled 
by a Constitutional Law passed at the same time as the Consti- 
tution itself. This law provided for the division of the country 
into twenty-two zupni or administrative districts, each embrac- 
ing from 511,000 to 800,000 inhabitants. At the head of each 
district is a prefect, or zupan, appointed by, and directly respon- 
sible to, the central government at Prague. Local government 
is in the hands of democratically elected parish, district, urban, 
and communal councils, chosen under the franchise law pre- 
viously described. 

The administrative departments functioning under the con- 
stitution comprise fifteen ministries, those of foreign affairs, 
interior, finance, commerce, labor, food supplies, railways, 
health, social welfare, justice, agriculture, public instruction, 
national defense, posts and telegraphs, and unification of laws. 
The last is a ministry of peculiar importance as it has been 
intrusted with the onerous task of codifying and simplifying 
the laws to be used throughout the republic. The heritage of 
laws bequeathed by the defunct Dual Monarchy was very com- 
plex, as there were Joint Government regulations, Austrian 
Imperial laws, the laws of the Diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, in addition to the laws passed by the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. Under the circumstances, the unification of law is of the 
utmost importance in welding together the various elements 
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in the Czechoslovak State, and it has rightly been undertaken 
as a serious and necessary national enterprise.^® 

The fourth main division of the Constitution is devoted to 
the judicial system. It prescribes that all justice is to be 
meted out by national courts, as organized by national law. 
Special courts are permitted for criminal cases only, and then 
may be established for but a limited time. The only guarantees 
afforded the individual are the right to demand a hearing be- 
fore the competent court and the privilege of a jury trial in 
some cases, although this may be suspended, in cases to be 
defined by law. The endeavor to keep proceedings at law 
clearly distinct from administrative proceedings is made 
throughout, and disputes as to conflicting jurisdictions remain 
to be settled by law. In case an administrative decision affects 
private rights, the party affected thereby is entitled to redress 
through the ordinary courts. 

Justice in civil cases is exercised by civil courts, ordinary or 
extraordinary, and by courts of arbitration; in criminal cases, 
by the criminal courts of the civil judicature unless specially 
assigned to military tribunals, or unless they fall within the 
competence of police or treasury prosecutions. The previously 
created Supreme Court at Prague is confirmed in its existing 
status by the Constitution. One explicit provision states that 
the civilian population shall not be legally amenable to be tried 
by the military courts except during a war or for crimes other 
than those committed in the course of such a war. This would 

10 After the adoption of the Constitution, it was found that the ar- 
rangement for a separate ministry on the Unification of Laws was alto- 
gether too complex, and that it tended to thrust a purely juridical prob- 
lem into the forefront of party politics. Arrangements were made, there- 
fore, in the spring of 1923 to abolish the ministry and to intrust the 
work of codification to one or more experts, thus taking the entire 
matter out of politics. It would appear that the Czech leaders have 
here followed a German precedent in the drafting of a common code. 
The reconciliation of the different kinds of Germanic law in the Reich 
required years of arduous work by experts under the old regime. Czecho- 
slovakia, however, found a task which none had theretofore attempted. 
In the hands of experts, the work of codification should progress rapidly 
in wiping out legal anachronisms. 

11 Arts. 94-105. 
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appear to be a lesson drawn by the constitution makers from 
the experience of civilians in occupied Belgium, as well as from 
their own experiences under Habsburg misrule. 

Judges are independent and are appointed for life. They 
may not be transferred or removed from office against their 
will, unless a reorganization of the courts renders this necessary, 
or unless they are being disciplined according to the law. Re- 
tirement on a pension is permissible, but only on the attain- 
ment of legally specified age. Judges of the lower courts must 
remain in office throughout the year, and professional judges 
are forbidden to do remunerative work except as may be per- 
mitted by law. 

The ordinary courts are forbidden to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of laws ; only the legality of the promulgation of laws 
is within their competence. Judgments are rendered in the 
name of the republic, and proceedings and verdicts are oral 
and public. The public may only be excluded from court pro- 
ceedings in accordance with law. Procedure in the courts is 
instituted by either a plaint or charge or indictment. Numerous 
laws with regard to the functioning of juries and the determina- 
tion of procedure, etc., are yet to be enacted. 

Such is the Constitution of 1920. Its main achievements are 
to set up a workable parliamentary republic with a clearly re- 
sponsible ministerial form of government. The President is by 
no means a figurehead, as he is in Prance. Rather has Czecho- 
slovakia endeavored to remedy the defects of the French Parlia- 
ment and Presidency by borrowing heavily, from Great Britain 
and America, respectively. The President has practically the 
same powers as in the United States, in determining the 
policies of the administration; in his power to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, he has even greater authority. The careful endeavor 
of the framers of the constitution to provide an escape from 
every possible deadlock between judicial and administrative 
authorities, between Parliament and President or Cabinet, is 
highly commendable. It has already proven its worth in the 
stability which it has helped procure for the republic. 

The administrative system, in essence, is a compromise be- 
tween the topheavy bureaucracy of the German system and the 
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extreme centralization of the French prefectoral system. The 
working of the entire system of local administration is made 
dependent upon the functioning of the zupan, although it is 
hardly likely that any excess autocracy will obtain under the 
new regime. The defects of the Constitution proper, in re- 
gard to legal safeguards for the citizen, may yet be remedied 
by the additional laws intended to fill out the skeleton judicial 
system introduced by it. 

The Parliament, although bicameral, is a model of its kind, 
and is constituted with every possible safeguard against menaces 
from above, by suppression, prorogation, or frequent dissolu- 
tion, as well as from below, by the withdrawal of its com- 
petence through measures of direct legislation. In the elabora- 
tion of definite rules for the action of the ministry, the consti- 
tution goes further than any other in systematizing parliamen- 
tary government and ministerial responsibility. 

On the economic side, however, little progress, if any, is 
shown in the constitution. It has sacrificed the economic con- 
stitution so carefully formulated at Weimar for a more perfect 
political structure borrowed from England, France, and Amer- 
ica. It was not strange that Czechoslovakia should look to the 
governments of the Allied States for guidance, as her whole 
campaign for political liberation had been in consonance with 
the ideals of the Western democracies. 

It would be saying too much to declare the Prague Constitu- 
tion a reactionary one, for it represents the highest develop- 
ment of constitutional parliamentary republicanism, but it is 
also true that agencies of direct democracy and radical de- 
partures along economic lines have been strictly circumscribed. 
When compared with the instrument drafted at Weimar, the 
Prague Constitution seems pygmy-like, in its concept of the 
economic foundations of modern society and government. But 
the explanation may be found in the circumstances of the 
day: For Germany, salvation lay in the widest possible de- 
parture from monarchism without throwing herself into the 
arms of communism; for Czechoslovakia, all hope of recogni- 
tion, of progress, lay in a strict adherence to the ordinary 
norms of constitutional government, not in any dangerous ex- 
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perimentation along economic lines. When the Weimar Consti- 
tution was first drafted, there was no Soviet in Budapest, and 
separatism had not wrecked Austria; when Czechoslovakia was 
called upon to decide her future, Hungary was beaten and 
cowed into reaction, and Austria was prostrate. Thus the 
Czechoslovak Constitution shows the marks of the labor of men 
who had witnessed boch Red and White Terrors at Budapest, 
and who were determined to preserve their country from the 
perils of economic separatism. It is the apotheosis of political, 
but not of economic, parliamentarism. 
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Second Tusar Ministry, April-September, 1920 

With the passing of the Constitution and the necessary en- 
abling acts, the work of the Provisional National Assembly came 
to an end. The Assembly was dissolved April 15, 1920, and the 
Tusar Ministry formally resigned, to show its complete willing- 
ness to yield its place, should the elections result in a repudiation 
of its work. The elections for the Chamber of Deputies were set 
for April 18, and took place without incident, resulting in a de- 
cided victory for the Social Democrats. The same was true of 
the elections for the Senate, a week later. In both instances, the 
Deputies from Ruthenia and from the plebiscite areas at Teschen 
and Hlucin were not elected, due to unsettled conditions. 
Throughout the country the Czechs and Slovaks polled 67.9 per 
cent of the votes, while the combined German, Magyar, and 
Jewish vote was only 32.1 per cent. While the election demon- 
strated the acceptability of Tusar ’s policies, the change in the 
strength of parties evidenced at the elections made it necessary 
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to alter the composition of the Tusar Cabinet, which was recon- 
stituted with a much larger representation of Social Democrats. 
The strength of parties after the elections to both the Senate 
and Chamber is shown in the following table : 

Analysis of Results 


Seats in Seats in 

Party Chamber Senate 


A. Czechoslovak Parties: 

Social Democrats 74 41 

People’s Party (Catholic) 33 18 

Republicans (Agrarians) 28 14 

National Socialists 24 10 

National Democrats 19 10 

Slovak Nationalist and Agrarian 12 6 

Tradesmen’s Party 6 3 

Cooperative Socialists (Modrafcek) 3 0 

Total 199 102 

B. German Parties : 

Social Democrats 31 16 

Bourgeois Fusion Ticket 15 8 

Peasant Union 11 6 

Christian Socialists (Catholic) 10 4 

Democrats 6 5 

Total 72 37 

C. Magyar Parties: 

Magyar and German Christian Socialists 5 2 

Magyar and German Socialists 4 0 

Magyar Agrarians 1 1 

Magyar Nationalists 0 0 

Total 10 3 

D. Undistributed Seats: 

Carpathian Russia 9 4 

Territory of Teschen 9 4 

Territory of Hlucin 1 0 

Total 19 8 

Grand Total 300 150 

(Figures oflScially given in the Gazette de Prague, April 28, May 5, 1920) 
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It would appear that the success of the Social Democrats was 
largely due to the unsettled economic conditions and the belief 
of the people that the party promising the most drastic economic 
reforms would be able to make life most tolerable. The evo- 
lution of the other parties can easily be traced at this point. 
The National Socialists, later calling themselves Czechoslo- 
vak Socialists, had turned, since the revolution, from their 
former purely negative and critical attitude toward the old 
Austrian Regime — in which they were supported by many 
middle-class citizens — ^to a positive, clear-cut Socialistic program. 
This caused a defection of the bourgeois elements from their 
ranks, to form the Tradesmen’s Party. The Modracek group 
of progressive Socialists also helped to lessen the influence of 
the Czechoslovak Socialists. The National Democrats, whose 
influence was paramount at the time of the formation of the 
Provisional Assembly, had lost prestige when the Kramaf min- 
istry fell, but rallied to their standard in the parliamentary elec- 
tions the force of the commercial and capitalist classes opposed 
to the socialistic program of Tusar. The gains made by the 
National Democrats were largely at the expense of the Repub- 
lican Agrarians, who also lost some of their adherents to the 
Czechoslovak People’s Party, the avowedly Clerical group in- 
sistent upon its program of religious control of education. 

The German parties were divided into two hostile camps, 
with the Social Democrats on the one hand and the Clerical, 
bourgeois, and nationalist groups on the other. The former, 
while deeming a further social revolution eventually necessary, 
accepted the Republic in principle, while the other groups still 
maintained a sullen opposition to the existing regime and ac- 
cepted it only as a temporary expedient, until world conditions 
should change and afford them an opportunity to realize their 
national aspirations. The Slovak parties returned to their full 
allegiance to the Republic, after flirting with the idea of na- 
tionalist separatism, and revealed their strongly republican 
character in the freest election which Slovakia had ever known. 

The National Assembly met on May 26, 1920, to begin its 
work and, in joint session, elected Masaryk President on the 
following day. This was a pure formality, as Masaryk ’s term 
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was safeguarded by the. provisions of the Constitution. Never- 
theless, at his request, the formal election was held, and Masaryk 
received 284 votes to 61 for Professor Naegel, the rector of 
the German university at Prague. Needless to say, the Ger- 
mans did not cast their votes for Masaryk. Meanwhile, Tusar 
had reconstructed his cabinet on May 24, with five Social 
Democrats, two National Socialists, four Agrarians, two Na- 
tional Democrats, one Slovak and Benes, who remained non- 
partizan. Masaiyk took occasion, on the opening of Parliament, 
to amnesty all political prisoners, including Magyars and Bol- 
shevik emissaries, as a sign of national clemency. 

The opening of the National Assembly was marked by the 
first appearance of the Slovak and German Deputies in the 
Chamber and in the Senate. It being required by the Constitu- 
tion that they take their oath of allegiance to the Republic 
without reservation, the Deputies went through the form pre- 
scribed, and all would appear to have been settled. Never- 
theless, the German Deputies and Senators, despite their pledge 
of loyalty, assumed the same attitude that the Czechs had taken 
in the old Reichsrat, and, save for the German Social Demo- 
crats, consistently opposed the government, showing occasional 
violence. The very leaders of the Bohemian separatist move- 
ment reappeared in the National Assembly, and continued in- 
termittently to harass, interpellate, and abuse the government. 

For the most part, however, the German population has been 
content to recognize the existing situation and abide by it. The 
census taken in 1920 resulted in showing the real percentage 
of Germans in the country as slightly under thirty percent, 
in contrast with the former Austrian census figures. On the 
other hand, even the Magyarone Slovaks have continually given 
evidence of their entire loyalty and support of the government, 
and Father Hlinka, the leading autonomist deputy, has come 
to a thoroughgoing support of the new regime. 

As was the case in Hungary, the meeting of the first elected 
legislative body was the signal for the realignment of parties; 
and parties such as they existed in the Assembly before the 
drafting of the Constitution regrouped themselves during the 
Tusar and Cerny ministries in accordance with the new issues 
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that arose. The process of party adjustment to the parlia- 
mentary situation was not easy, and revealed the difficulties 
within the leading group, the Social Democrats, which was torn, 
as in Austria, between revisionism and communism. This made 
the second Tusar ministry, which was largely Socialist in its 
complexion, weak in its policies because of the divided loyalty of 
its supporters, and the final resignation of the ministry was due 
more to the outright split of the Social Democrats into con- 
servative and radical wings than to any failure of its own 
program. 

That program was a thoroughly progressive one, and intended 
to work toward the social reconstruction of Czechoslovakia. 
The prime necessity of the government being that of securing 
food, the crops for 1920 were commandeered, and every effort 
was made to stimulate agricultural production. The govern- 
ment officially pledged itself to the balancing of the budget, the 
raising of all necessary revenues without appeal for foreign 
loans, and the establishment of government savings banks, as 
means of securing revenue. It pledged itself to enact social 
legislation fully in conformity with the standards of the Inter- 
national Labor Office under the League of Nations. This em- 
braced sickness, old age, and unemployment insurance-, exten- 
sion of public health measures, furtherance of the expanded 
educational program, establishment of juvenile courts, the so- 
cialization of coal and other mines, furtherance of agrarian 
reform, and plans for the participation of labor in the control 
of industry. Finally, it pledged itself to the administrative re- 
organization of Slovakia into departments, and to the separation 
of church and state. 

In the execution of this program, the Tusar ministry was 
fairly successful, as it managed to balance the budget, complete 
the administrative reforms in Slovakia, rehabilitate the rail- 
roads, improve the postal service, and apply the agrarian re- 
form laws through the final creation of the Land Office. To 
satisfy the holders of former Austro-Hungarian war bonds, it 
pledged itself to repayment at seventy-five per cent, of their 
face value. This undertaking was largely influential in cans- 
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ing the continual depreciation of the Czech crown, which did 
not recover its stability until the spring of 1921. 

The crisis which finally overthrew the Tusar ministry was an 
outgrowth of Czechoslovakians relations to the Russo-Polish war 
in the summer of 1920. The country was against any interven- 
tion in the struggle, and Benes proclaimed, and maintained ef- 
fectively, a policy of neutrality. This, however, did not satisfy 
the extreme Socialists, who, partly out of kinship of feeling with 
the Russian Government and partly from nationalistic resent- 
ment against Poland over the partition of the Teschen district, 
desired cooperation with Russia and formally joined the Third 
Internationale. It was obvious that Tusar could not remain in 
office, if he were supported by a divided party, a faction of 
which was pledged to communism ; hence he resigned on Septem- 
ber 15, 1920, and was succeeded by a ministry of experts under 
Dr. Jan Cerny, himself a National Democrat, but long engaged 
in the Moravian administrative service. 

The Ministry of Jan Cerny, Sept. 15, 1920-Sept. 26, 1921 

The ministry of experts has become a political institution of 
the utmost importance in the reconstruction of post-war Europe. 
The appearance of such a ministry is an index to the political 
situation of the country and an indication of its return toward 
normalcy. Peculiarly, it becomes necessary, at times, for the 
ordinary working of parliamentary government to be suspended, 
in order that the economic reordering of a country may take 
place under the most auspicious circumstances. 

In post-war Europe, the ministry of experts played its part 
in almost every country, and almost concurrently. With a 
peculiar periodicity, which conformed largely to economic 
movements, the w^ar-time governments were succeeded by those 
of extreme nationalistic tendencies among the victors, and by 
those of extreme internationalist tendencies among the de- 
feated. In both cases these ministries were in turn succeeded 
by those undertaking great innovations in economic life — in- 
novations which in some instances led the countries almost -to 
the brink of disaster. From these governments of economic ex- 
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perimentation, only ministries of concentration or ministries of 
experts have been able to lead the countries back toward political 
normalcy and economic stability. Even where ministries have 
not completely changed, the same tendency has been true within 
the ranks of a Cabinet. Thus, whether England, Prance, or 
Italy be investigated, or Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Czecho- 
slovakia come under inquiry,^ the presence of the concentration 
ministry, or the ministry of experts, is to be found. The joint 
role played by the experts and by a coalition, or a bloc, is of 
peculiar importance, for it has been essential to economic re- 
covery, in every instance, that political issues be temporarily 
pushed into the background while the experts take control. 
Thus, the dual principle of coalition and expert guidance has 
been utilized, almost without exception, and as by a prearranged 
schedule, in the processes of national reconstruction. 

Such, in Czechoslovakia, was the role played by the Cerny 
ministry. It was made up without consideration as to the 
political affiliation of its members, and without any high-sound- 
ing announcement of a ministerial program. Sufficient had 
been the pronouncements of Kramaf and Tusar ; the Cerny min- 
istry must be one of work. Cerny himself described it as ‘‘a 
Cabinet of officials, as contrasted with the former Cabinet of 
party leaders. ^ ^ Under the party system, continual haggling over 
the distribution of ministries took place between the parties, and 
every resignation of a Cabinet post produced an inevitable 
‘‘crisis.’’ Hence, Cerny took the stand that his ministry should 
be non-political in the sense that it must hold aloof from all 
party questions and pursue a policy solely and wholly in the 
interest of the* State. For its existence it depended only on a 
“working majority” such as Parliament might be expected to 
accord to a disinterested group of administrators; it did not 
stake its existence on votes of confidence or interpellations. In 
fact. Parliament was not in session when the ministry was 
formed, and only the main committee was informed of its 
constitution and of its intention to pursue the policies to which 
the National Assembly had already given its adherence under 
Tusar. 


1 See General Time and Party Chart showing cycles, opposite p. 397. 
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Hence, the year covered by the Cerny ministry was devoid 
of political crises, despite growing* dissatisfaction at the lack of 
healthy parliamentary life. At the outset, the advent of a body 
of administrative experts relieved the tension existing in the 
National Assembly, as no one party felt that it would be held 
accountable for the actions of the ministry. Later, however, 
this became an attitude of political indifference, and the absence 
of the ordinary parliamentary discipline led to great political 
disorganization and the disintegration of party groups. A sort 
of parliamentary steering committee of representatives of the 
five main parties sufficed, however, to organize the legislative 
program of the non-partizan ministry, and the presidents of 
the two Chambers assumed the role of temporary spokesmen 
for the Cabinet, by announcing its program to the Chambers, 
and adjourning the Chambers, as found convenient. 

In this way, a considerable amount of fundamental financial 
legislation was passed by the National Assembly, and, with its 
sanction, the Railway Councils became a new economic institu- 
tion, and a Shop Councils law, affecting the industries left in- 
tact by the Mine-Councils act, was put into effect. During 
this period an interministerial commission was constituted to 
regulate the relations between Church and State. This thorny 
problem was approached tactfully, and in a non-partizan way, 
by the introduction of a few strictly administrative reforms, 
transferring to the care of the State the keeping of the civil 
register of births and deaths, and making compulsory the 
recording of marriages, whether performed under civil or reli- 
gious auspices. The reorganization of the dioceses to conform 
to the new boundaries of the State marked a further approach 
to a peaceful dissolution of the bonds existing between Church 
and State. 

Despite these constructive measures, enacted at a time when 
the country was endeavoring to recover its economic equilibrium 
by arduous work and ordered production, party feeling con- 
tinued strong, and active protest against the restraint put upon 
parliamentary activity arose in the spring of 1921. The main 
parties. Social Democrats, National Socialists, Clericals, Repub- 
lican Agrarians and National Democrats, all held their party 
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conventions in May, 1921, and resolved to return to the regular 
parliamentary life as soon as pressing matters were finished by 
the Cerny ministry. Concurrently, the extreme Left Socialists 
definitely reorganized as a Communist Party and appeared as 
such in Parliament. In June, the Social Democratic Deputies 
demanded the convocation of Parliament, which forthwith re- 
newed its sessions, but the return to the ordinary parliamentary 
regime did not come about until September. On September 
26, after long negotiations between the parties, a new Cabinet 
was formed under the premiership of Benes (who retained the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs) and comprised three Agrarians, 
three Social Democrats, two National Socialists, and two Cleri- 
cals. Benes remained non-partizan. 

The Ministry op Eduard Benes, Sept. 26, 1921-Oct. 7, 1922 

The Benes Cabinet came into office promising a return to true 
parliamentary life and its record was an accurate fulfilment 
of that promise. The legacy which the Ministry of Experts left 
was a complex one. The relation of municipal to State finances 
and taxation was unsettled; the administrative change to the 
prefectoral system was but half completed; the social legisla- 
tion in regard to insurance remained to be put in force; the 
codification of laws, the reform of the penal code, the regulari- 
zation of the judicial system had not been completed. Finally, 
the actual separation of Church and State had not been con- 
summated. To these problems, Benes was forced to give his 
attention. 

The program of the Cabinet was one of fulfilment, rather than 
of new promises. Benes pledged to keep the budget balanced, 
to issue no paper money, to arrange a satisfactory tariff, to 
complete the network of commercial treaties between Czecho- 
slovakia and the other states — a policy long before initiated by 
him. Assurances of a plentiful food supply, of the carrying 
out of the social insurance program, the housing and unemploy- 
ment relief measures, and the policy of agrarian reform were 
given, and faithfully kept. The question of relations between 
Church and State, which Benes had attempted to solve in part 
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by conferences in Rome with the Papal Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Gasparri, remained unsolved, largely due to the 
pressure of other tasks, although the problem of separation was 
still an acute one. The policy of peace and pacific reconstruc- 
tion, which Benes pursued more consistently than any other 
statesman in Europe, was throughout the dominant character- 
istic of his ministry. 

No account of Czechoslovakians political and constitutional 
development is complete without a mention of the more out- 
standing features of the foreign policy of Benes — a policy which 
has remained distinctively his, since the establishment of the Na- 
tional Council in Paris. It was Benes ’ insistence upon the 
democratic and open character of Czech endeavors for inde- 
pendence and self-government that won for Czechoslovakia 
prompt recognition by the Allied and Associated Powers during 
the closing months of the World War; it was his thorough 
mastery of international affairs, his astuteness as a diplomat, 
that secured strong guarantees of friendship and protection 
for Czechoslovakia at the Peace Conference. All in all, the ter- 
ritorial claims of Czechoslovakia were practically accepted with- 
out hesitation by the Great Powers, and the willingness to fur- 
nish more than the minimum guarantees asked for, in regard 
to national minorities, placed Czechoslovakia in an enviable 
light. It was Czech policy to secure the internationalization 
of the arterial waterways to the Baltic and to the Black Sea, 
and this Benes was instrumental in effecting. 

Returning from Paris to direct affairs at home, Benes under- 
took to reestablish the ties of commercial intercourse and po- 
litical solidarity with the neighboring states. Temporary agree- 
ments were entered into immediately, and, one by one, the 
various neighbor states were drawn closer to Czechoslovakia 
by the treaties of friendship and alliance. Austria was the first 
to accede to Benes ^ wishes, and from the beginning of 1920, 
the two countries were drawn together by treaty in close ties of 
economic interest. This has proved the best means of preserv- 
ing friendly relations between the German and Czech popula- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. 

The second great constructive work of Benes was the creation 
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of the Little Entente — an act occasioned by the recalcitrance of 
Hungary in executing the Treaty of Trianon. The Little En- 
tente consists of a series of defensive alliances between Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia, pledging them to neutrality 
in case of attack by third parties, and to collective action against 
any violation of the Treaty of Trianon, particularly in the 
event of an attempt at a Habsburg restoration. The utility of 
these treaties was put to a test within a month after Benes 
assumed the premiership, by the second Karlist coup d^etat in 
October, 1921. The prompt and effective action of the Little 
Entente in mobilizing against Hungary was sufficient in itself 
to indicate the strength of the treaty ties binding the allied 
states, and they were able, by their ready action, to persuade 
the Great Powers that the Habsburg menace must be ended once 
for all. The Hungarian Dethronement Act was the reply, and 
the Little Entente was satisfied. 

The third step in Benes’ system of economic reconstruction 
was evidenced by the resumption of friendly relations with 
Poland and an informal expansion of the Little Entente to in- 
clude her. This was an exceptionally difficult feat for Benes, on 
account of the ill will shown by the Chauvinist Cabinets pre- 
viously in office in Poland. With the advent of Skirmunt to 
the Polish Foreign Office, Benes saw his opportunity and 
secured, by treaty, Poland’s adhesion to his principles. In so 
expanding the Little Entente, he laid the basis for the successful 
culmination of the Porto Rosa economic conference of the Suc- 
cession States at the end of 1921. 

This first gathering of the Succession States was a logical step 
in the development of the relations established previously by 
Benes. When the conference met, the economic barriers be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Hungary had already been leveled, 
despite the Karlist coup, and the further agreements between 
all the states for the renewal of economic intercourse were but 
the simple rounding out of the fragmentary agreements previ- 
ously uniting the various Succession States. 

The fourth phase of Benes’ policy was revealed in connec- 
tion with the Genoa Conference, at which for the first time, all 
Europe sat around the common council board. At Genoa, the 
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Little Entente acted as a unit. The reason for this solidarity of 
action was Benes. A preliminary conference of the states of 
the Little Entente reached a complete agreement as to the policy 
to be pursued in common — a policy the exact counterpart of 
that adopted by the Baltic States. At Genoa, Benes was a 
leading figure, and presented to the conference views sustained 
by practically the whole of Southeastern Europe. Out of that 
conference, despite its failure to reach a fundamental settle- 
ment on many of the larger issues of European concern, Benes 
emerged with new laurels for himself and Czechoslovakia. 

The chief gains were a renegotiation of the Little Entente and 
a formal adjustment of the relations of Czechoslovakia with 
Russia on the one hand, and the Ukraine on the other. These 
countries, with which the rest of the European world refused 
to deal, readily consented to negotiate with Benes, and the 
treaties consummated at Genoa bore excellent evidence of the 
spirit actuating the Czech premier. Since 1917,^' he told the 
Parliament on his return from Genoa, “we have never deviated 
from a policy of non-intervention, of non-isolation of Russia, 
a policy of gradual evolution and economic cooperation — a policy 
calculated to render practical and immediate aid to Russia 
while leaving questions of principle to theoretical discussion. 
It is in this spirit that we negotiated . . . with Russia.” By 
the treaties Benes pledged both countries to mutual declarations 
of neutrality in case of war between third parties, to full recog- 
nition of the rights of property and persons, while reserving for 
future discussion the subject of the de jure recognition of Rus- 
sia and the Ukraine. 

It is extremely interesting to compare the policies of Benes 
with American policies. In the dealings between Czechoslovakia 
and her former mentor, Russia, Benes has adopted the same 
fundamental principles laid down for the guidance of America 
by Washington — de facto recognition, neutrality, and non-in- 
tervention, but, in his opinion, these conflict neither with special 
alliances, such as make up the Little Entente, nor with effective 
cooperation with the League of Nations. 

The renegotiation of the Little Entente was planned at 
Genoa, but not immediately consummated. Benes there per- 
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suaded the Polish Government to come to closer terms with the 
other members of the alliance, and when it was renewed on 
August 31, 1922, the binding character of Poland’s engage- 
ments with Czechoslovakia was explicitly recognized.^ Agree- 
ments with other members of the Baltic group are still pend- 
ing, and negotiations for a new orientation of the Little En- 
tente to include Bulgaria are not unlikely. In the expansion 
of the treaty system thus initiated, Benes sees the creation of 
a new political order in Europe, conditioned solely upon “the 
recognition of the peace treaties as bases of further action” and 
not upon any plans for an overthrow of the territorial settle- 
ment reached at Paris. The economic clauses may be modified 
or regulated by “a new system of commercial treaties” but no 
questioning of the territorial settlement is contemx>lated. 

For that reason, Benes frowned, during the Near Eastern 
crisis in the fall of 1922, upon the numerous suggestions for the 
formation of a new Balkan Confederation to reenact the 
tragedy of its predecessor in 1912. The only legal adjudication 
of the new territorial order which is possible under existing cir- 
cumstances is that furnished by the machinery of the League of 
Nations. That is why the difficulties in frontier delimitation 
between Czechoslovakia and Hungary have finally been liqui- 
dated by appeal to the League. 

It is entirely in consonance with Benes’ policy that Czecho- 
slovakia should support the League. In its Assemblies he has 
played a dominating part ; its obligations he assumes for 
Czechoslovakia without hesitation, and loyal compliance with 
every dictate of the League has become an integral part of the 
nation’s policy. The treaty-system which Benes is fashioning 
is carried on openly, and entirely in the spirit of the Covenant. 

But Benes’ policy is not completed; it is still in an incipient 
stage. It is developing from an individual policy of an in- 

2 In commenting on this Benes stated: “While Poland, because of her 
peculiar problems and geographical position, cannot exactly form part of 
the Little Entente, a very tacit agreement exists between that country 
and the three Central European Associates and a strong trend of soli- 
darity and cooperation has been established since the Genoa Conference.” 
Count Rkrzynski, the Polish Foreign Minister, has been quoted in a simi- 
lar vein. 
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dividual minister into, a political system for the whole of Eu- 
rope. It includes the idea of a wholesale pact of non-aggression, 
or a series of pacts and covenants between individual states. 
These treaty relationships, based largely on the same principles 
as underlie the Covenant of the League of Nations, are regarded 
by Benes as the sole means of reestablishing pacifically the or- 
dered political and economic life of Europe. For Czecho- 
slovakia, they are an imperative necessity ; for the rest of Europe 
they are destined to prove equally helpful. 

The year covered by the Benes ministry, while spectacular in 
the achievements in the field of foreign affairs, was no less note- 
worthy on its domestic side. The burdens of the Foreign Office, 
in addition to the premiership, were such that to a large extent 
Benes was forced to rely upon a steering committee of the party 
leaders — a relic of the Ministry of Experts — to push through 
legislation. The coalition that supported the premier nominally 
included all the parties except the Germans, the Magyars, and 
the Communists. 

In the course of 1921-1922 the National Assembly passed 
three outstandingly important pieces of legislation, defining, 
first, the methods of procedure in enforcement of the Agrarian 
Reform Law of 1919; second, the regulations for religious in- 
struction in the schools, and third, the permanent military 
policy of the country. While other countries, such as Jugo- 
slavia, continued to increase their military budgets and kept a 
considerable proportion of their nationals under arms, Czecho- 
slovakia by this third measure made provision for the shorten- 
ing of the military service law to six months for those who were 
sole supporters of a family, and granted a general exemption 
to those essential to agriculture. 

Meanwhile, the economic recovery of the country by the re- 
tirement of certain classes of Austro-Hungarian notes, begin- 
ning with those of lowest denomination, appreciably reduced 
the total circulation of money and the revenues raised sufficed 
to pay off, in specie, the first internal loan of 1919. Once this 
had been accomplished as proof of Czechoslovakia’s stability, 
gold loans were contracted in London and New York and the 
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value of the Czechoslovak crown almost trebled. Despite the 
immediate economic discomfort caused by this, the Government 
refused to interfere, and waited for the natural reaction to 
come before attempting any stabilization. Once this point had 
been reached, the crown was oflScially stabilized, and became 
for the first time since the war, the monetary standard for 
central Europe. Finally, in consonance with similar measures 
in other of the Succession States, plans were made for the estab- 
lishment, after October 28, 1923, of the ducat as the gold stand- 
ard for Czechoslovakia. 

Toward the end of 1922 party realignments began to take 
place in view of the results of the municipal elections, which 
had shown a clear trend away from the Social Democratic 
Party toward the People's Party (Clerical). It became obvious 
that a recasting of the cabinet, to conform to the spirit of the 
country at large, would presently become necessary, but no en- 
deavor was made to hamper Benes in his conduct of foreign 
affairs. In Parliament the steering committee of party leaders 
voiced its desire for active participation in the administration, 
hence as soon as Benes' tasks at the Third Assembly of the 
League of Nations were completed, the Cabinet resigned, and 
was followed by one under the premiership of Anthony Svehla, 
the leader of the Agrarian Party. In the new Cabinet Benes 
retained the foreign office. The end of his ministry came with- 
out dissension or any ministerial crisis, and it was universally 
recognized that he had acted ably in a period of unusual inter- 
national importance. 

The Ministry op Anthony Svehla, October 7, 1922- 

The rise of the Agrarian leader to the premiership was not 
unexpected. As the dominant figure in the Big Five that con- 
ducted the legislative program of the Benes ministry, Svehla 
had attained a preeminent position in domestic politics in vir- 
tue of his ability to reconcile differences between rival factions 
in the National Assembly. His elevation to office was marked 
by the simultaneous entry of the other four parliamentary 
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leaders into the cabinet.® For the first time since Kramaf, the 
country was to have a “Ministry of all the Talents/^ with men 
of the highest caliber, and this time without the drawbacks 
occasioned by war-psychology. 

To the Ministry of Finance — the pivotal post in the period of 
deflation — Rasin returned, to pick up the threads of financial 
policy and carry them forward with renewed energy. His task 
was, however, but half consummated, when he was assassinated 
by a young Communist in the opening days of 1923. This act, 
like the assassination of Rathenau in Germany and Draskovic 
in Jugoslavia, led to the introduction in Parliament of stringent 
measures for the safeguarding of the State, and a law not unlike 
the German Law for the Defense of the Republic was enacted, 
not, however, before an unsuccessful attempt on Benes^ life had 
been made. Every section of public opinion condemned these 
outrages, and no evidence of concerted endeavors at political 
assassination was shown. Hence, despite the apparent danger, 
the condition of the country remained peaceful. 

This crisis over the defense of the Republic, as in Germany, 
threw party afiSliations into clear relief, and resulted in nego- 
tiations between the Socialist parties looking toward a fusion. 
Not only was this true among the Czech Socialist parties — ^^vhich 
had eliminated their Communist elements during Tusar^s re- 
gime — but, in addition, the German groups in the National 
Assembly began to disintegrate, and the German Social Demo- 
crats cooperated with their Czech brethren. The Germans 
further developed two new groups, German Democrats and 
German Agrarians, in their endeavor to rally to the support 
of the republic. This left in the existing National Assembly 
only a rump of Pan-German nationalist malcontents to pursue 
an obstructionist course. To all appearances, the Communist 
Party, too, appeared to be disintegrating. These party realign- 
ments serve to demonstrate the stability of the new regime, and 
the importance attaching to republican institutions. 

The predominance of Agrarians and National Democrats in 
the Svehla Cabinet gave evidence of a healthy conservatism in 

3 Thus, the Big Five having entered the Cabinet, a new steering com- 
mittee of five senators and ten deputies was created. 
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Czech national policies, and of a deep-rooted desire to carry 
agrarian reforms to completion. Like Benes, Svehla pledged 
himself to a policy of fulfilment of previous party pledges, 
emphasizing that there existed no essential difference in pro- 
gram between him and his predecessor. Particular stress was 
laid, however, on the importance of enacting the old age in- 
surance and pension program and of liquidating the relations 
between Church and State. In the interests of more efficient 
administration, the separate ministry for Slovakia was discon- 
tinued and the new prcfectoral divisions there came into being 
January 1, 1923. 

Of greater constitutional and political importance, however, 
;was the Agricultural Chambers bill, enacted in April, 1923. 
The creation of the bodies therein provided for is undertaken 
with a view to aiding agrarian reform, and stimulating agri- 
cultural education, production, and cooperation. In a country 
where agriculture is so vital, and where the peasantry are for 
the first time ac(iuiring their own land, the government regards 
it as a fundamental duty tliat the new peasant democracy shall 
receive adequate training along all agricultural lines. 

In consequence, there will be created agricultural associations 
in every Department, in which membership will be compulsory 
for all agriculturalists. These associations are to be supported 
by government subsidy and a surtax of 5-10 percent on the 
assessments levied on each farm. The agencies of common 
cooperative action are to be a general assembly of the farmers 
in each Department, and an executive committee of twelve, to 
conduct necessary business between meetings. Finally, as a 
safeguard to agrarian interests, the Agricultural Chambers will 
have the right of legislative initiative, their proposals being 
submitted, like any other bills, to the National Assembly. 

In this new compass, therefore, the farming classes are to be 
educated into the ways of democracy, and taught the virtues of 
cooperative action. Among a people as practical as the Czechs, 
this initial step in economic self-determination and self-govern- 
ment ought to prove of unusual value in coming years. The 
economic and political reconstruction of Czechoslovakia, par- 
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ticularly in its agrarian phases, cannot be completed in a day, 
but its progress is being accelerated by astute statesmanship. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Of all the Succession States of the Austrian Empire, Czecho- 
slovakia has enjoyed the most ordered development and the 
greatest prestige. The men who founded the Republic were 
realists, democrats, constructive in their ideals. A contrast has 
been pointed out between Poland, which chose a General as 
Chief of State, and Czechoslovakia, which chose a philosopher. 
While the life of Poland has been extremely turbulent, the 
political evolution of Czechoslovakia has proceeded in peace. 
Alone, of all the Succession States, Czechoslovakia has returned 
to a healthy parliamentary life, to ordered production, to a 
balanced budget, and to friendly relations with all countries. 
Such a situation is not fortuitous; it is the work of construc- 
tive statesmanship. 

Alone, of all the Succession States, Czechoslovakia has seri- 
ously and honestly endeavored, without violence, to conciliate the 
racial, linguistic, and religious minorities. The constitution 
adopted for the Republic is a model mechanism for insuring 
judicial supremacy, executive leadership, and parliamentary 
stability. If that constitution has not been developed on its 
economic side, it has been due to the desire of Czechoslovakia 
to go slowly in the paths of economic experimentation. Never- 
theless, outside the confines of the Constitution, there have been 
created conservative conciliar bodies to give counsel and to share 
in the responsibilities of industry. The laws for miners’ coun- 
cils have been followed by laws creating railway and factory 
councils — the latter almost identic with those in Germany. The 
policy of socialization, conservatively applied, has redounded 
to national benefit in the case of hydro-electric power and still 
more so in the case of the nationalization of land. Through 
this means the avenue has been opened toward the building up 
of a new agrarian democracy, a middle-class, self-respecting 
citizenry, freed from landlordism and feudal oppression. The 
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solid support given by all parties to this fundamental reform 
indicates that it will be of lasting benefit. 

Finally, in social policies, the Czechoslovak Kepublic is pro- 
gressing admirably in consonance with the most up-to-date 
ideals of public health and social welfare. Free in its political 
institutions, democratic in its social and educational system, 
broadminded in its treatment of races and religions, pacific in 
its international intercourse, Czechoslovakia, though occupying 
the same lands as the Habsburgs, though bearing the same prob- 
lems of nationality, is building soundly, constructively, toler- 
antly, her own house of peace from the ruins of the House of 
Austria. 
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Jugoslavia: The National Movement 

For a century after the organization of the Illyrian Repub- 
lic by Napoleon, the Jugoslav movement was, for the most part, 
confined to the intelligentsia of the Southern Slav countries of 
Austria-Hungary. The fires of nationalism, which the French 
Revolution kindled in the Slavic populations of the ramshackle 
empire, smoldered under the regime of Metternich and burst 
forth in the Revolutions of 1848 showing itself in two distinct 
ways: the first, the summoning of a Pan-Slav Congress at 
Prague; the second, the agitation for a union of the Slavonic 
population of Illyria, led by the brilliant military leader Jelacic. 
But the time for a Jugoslav union had not as yet come, and the 
Imperial Government, mustering the Croatian nationalists 
against the Hungarian Republic of Kossuth, utilized them to 
further its policy of Hausmacht, and then suppressed by its 
absolutist regime the nascent nationalism of the Southern Slavs. 

For approximately half a century thereafter, the forces work- 
ing for Jugoslav unity worked covertly, emerging into promi- 
nence but rarely, yet with an uncanny definiteness both within 
and without the Dual Monarchy. The South Slav renaissance 
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worked along the same intelleetual lines as did that of the 
Czechs, and manifested itself in the revival of Slavonic studies 
in philology and secular and ecclesiastical history. The work 
of unification of Slavonic orthography by the parallel work of 
Ljudevit Gaj and Vuk Karadzic formed the basis for a fuller 
national understanding on the part of the South Slavs who 
had been trained under Roman and Byzantine influences re- 
spectively. Thus, by the creation of a unified language, dis- 
tinguished only by the employment of the Cyrillic and Latin 
alphabets, the medium for satisfactory interchange of thought 
between the politically divided peoples was created. A period 
of revival of general education and arts ensued, accompanied 
by the founding of a Southern Slav academy in 1867 at Zagreb 
and a Croatian University there seven years later. 

Yet despite the progress of national feeling shown in these 
ways, the political subjection of the Southern Slavs to the 
German-Magyar combination that created the Dual Monarchy 
was absolute. Not only were the Southern Slavs divided be- 
tween the Dual Monarchy and the principality of Serbia, but 
within the Dual Monarchy itself the Slavs were apportioned 
between Austria and Hungary, while the later acquisitions of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed under the control of the 
Joint Government. Thus, at the outbreak of the World War, 
the term ‘‘Jugoslavia,’^ like “Italy” a century earlier, was 
merely a geographical expression. But just as the evolution of 
a united Italy came about through the leadership of Piedmont, 
so the evolution of a Jugoslav State was destined to come about 
through the leadership of Serbia. 

In the Serbian State, whose fight against the Ottoman Em- 
pire for liberation had begun under Kara George in 1804, there 
centered the hopes of the more ardent Russophil Slavs of the 
Balkan peninsula. It was Russia that had stood for the crea- 
tion of an independent principality of Serbia at Adrianople in 
1829, and had given protection to the young principality until 
forced to relinquish her protectorate by the Treaty of Paris in 
1856. Finally, the nominal ties of suzerainty which the Otto- 
man Empire maintained over Serbia were severed and the coun- 
try attained nominal independence, by the provisions of the 
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Treaty of Berlin in 1878. Tliereafter, Serbia would appear to 
have been free, but in fact her entire evolution, political and 
economic, was guided, if not openly dictated, by the wishes of 
either Petrograd or Vienna. Thus Serbians divided allegiance, 
her dependence upon the Dual Monarchy for her economic de- 
velopment, combined with her desire to cultivate closer ties of 
culture and religion and political intimacy with Russia, made 
her singularly unable, for over a score of years, to assume the 
aggressive leadership among the Jugoslav nationalities. 

Another group of the Jugoslavs, whose traditions of inde- 
pendence ran back throughout the entire period of Ottoman 
domination of the Balkans, were the inhabitants of Montenegro. 
This little mountain-fastness country, on feeling the urgings of 
nationalism, managed to secure for itself the status of a prin- 
cipality under the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, and, with Italian 
dynastic and economic support, was raised to a Kingdom in 
1910. Of all the countries inhabited by the Jugoslavs, Monte- 
negro was unquestionably the most backward, partly on account 
of the natural barrenness and unproductiveness of the country, 
and partly because of its moral and social retardation during 
the centuries of war against the Turk. It maintained a pater- 
nal, or more truly absolutist government until the outbreak of 
the World War, with scarcely a semblance of democracy, as the 
monarch, ruling with the aid of a National Council, practically 
appointed the whole of that body, half directly and half through 
election by the army. 

Dependent upon Italy in its international relationships, 
Montenegro existed as an outpost of Italian influences, which 
sought, by the cultivation of the Montenegrin tradition of in- 
dependence, to satisfy the stolid peasantry and prevent the fur- 
ther evolution of a Jugoslav national feeling. In this, Italy 
was aided by the tactics of the King, Nicholas I, who out- 
wardly kept up an appearance of friendship and solidarity with 
the states of the Triple Entente, and secretly favored the de- 
signs of the Triple Alliance through the Austrophil acts of his 
son. Prince Mirko. At best, then, Montenegro could be but a 
questionable and relatively insignificant factor in the processes 
of Jugoslav unification. 
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Within the confines of the Dual Monarchy little encourage- 
ment towards national development was furnished the Jugo- 
slavs. Everywhere the policy of divide et impera was mani- 
fested. Thus, Hungary partitioned off Croatia-Slavonia from 
her ‘‘millenary kingdom’’ and maintained a Magyar majority 
in Hungary proper, while conceding to Croatia-Slavonia a 
packed Diet and meager representation in the houses of Parlia- 
ment. Austria made more complex the division of her Jugo- 
slavs and governed some through the Dalmatian Diet, while 
others in Styria, Istria, and Carniola found their sole represen- 
tation in the provincial Diets. Only thirty-seven South Slav 
deputies appeared in the lower house of the Reichsrat. Finally, 
the concession of a separate Diet for Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1910 served merely to place the newly acquired provinces in a po- 
litical vacuum, lest they disturb the complicated racial arrange- 
ments in either half of the monarchy. The whole position of 
the South Slavs was ominous, for it was obvious that if ever 
national feeling should overstep the highly arbitrary bounds 
that had been placed around the several groups, the unity of 
Austrian control would thereby be broken, and the very exist- 
ence of Austria and of the Dual Monarchy imperiled. 

But not only were administrative boundaries employed to 
keep the Jugoslavs apart; every endeavor was made to utilize 
the odium iheologicum, the religious feud between Orthodox 
and Roman confessions, and between these and the Moslem 
faith, as a basis for political separatism. The Roman Cath- 
olic Croats and Slovenes were played off against the Ortho- 
dox Serbs, and these in turn against the Bosnians, while the 
Imperial Governor of the Joint Provinces endeavored to culti- 
vate a separate Bosnian national feeling on the basis of loyalty 
to the House of Habsburg. Such were the ramifications of the 
nationality policies of Hausmacht. 

Manifestly the political situation of the Jugoslavs could not 
be ignored permanently by the monarchy, lest it lead to its 
downfall, hence the Austrian Government envisaged various 
solutions — ^solutions which by the very nature of things could 
only be partial and not permanent or lasting. The Austrian 
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policy, par excellence, and the only one ever practiced, was that 
of repression. To maintain the ascendency of the Germans in 
Austria and the Magyars in Hungary, the enforced denationali- 
zation of the Jugoslavs, as well as the other nationalities, was 
necessary, and this was carried out with thoroughness in the 
period immediately preceding the World War. The placing of 
Serbia in economic vassalage to the Triple Alliance, the preven- 
tion by Austria-Hungary of any extensive territorial gains by 
Serbia in the Balkans, the annexing of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the creation of an independent Albania under the political aus- 
pices of the Triple Alliance, the fostering of Bulgarian sep- 
arate national development, all played their part in the Austro- 
Hungarian scheme for repression of Jugoslav feeling. But the 
political persecution of her own Jugoslavs was paramount. 

After the outbreak of the World War, the policy of repres- 
sion by every legal and illegal means available was brutally 
pursued. Austria, no less than Hungary, suppressed the Jugo- 
slav press, interned persons suspected of disloyalty, tortured, 
dispossessed, and deported them, left them to die of famine and 
disease in prison, or else massacred them outright by summary 
military methods. Such was the solution of the Jugoslav prob- 
lem by repression. 

The second solution proposed was that of Trialism — ^the idea 
of organizing all the Southern Slavs into a single State attached 
to the Habsburg monarchy through a common ruler and the 
Joint Government. It was to be created by an instrument 
analogous to the Ausgleich that built up the Dual Monarchy, 
Yet the ‘‘Triple Monarchy’’ found few supporters in fact. Such 
a creation would mean the disruption of millenary Hungary, 
hence Hungary was loath to part with the Jugoslavs of Croatia 
and Slavonia. It would mean the separation of important parts 
from the Austrian domain, and would result in shutting off 
both halves of the Dual Monarchy from direct access to the 
Adriatic. Hungary envisaged a Greater Croatia ; Austria a union 
of all the Jugoslavs within the Austrian crownlands. But in any 
event the Jugoslavs outside the Dual Monarchy remained to be 
considered and no solution which ignored them could be com- 
plete. Popularly supposed to be the cherished project of Franz 
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Ferdinand, the murdered Archduke, the idea of Trialism had 
in fact little support from him, or from Serbia, or from the 
Jugoslavs within the monarchy itself. Further difficulties in 
the way of its realization were found in the religious antago- 
nisms of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Slavs. Trialism 
meant the definite abandonment of the leadership of Serbia in 
the Jugoslav movement. It was a repudiation of existing facts, 
and an artificial idea at best. 

The third solution possible was that of the creation of a 
Greater Serbia. It was thoroughly in consonance with the 
spirit of Pan-Slavism, a spirit that, following Russian leader- 
ship, sought its expression in the unification of all the Slavs of 
the Orthodox faith. While this solution was complicated by 
problems arising in connection with Bulgaria, its most grievous 
fault lay in its overlooking of the fact that the Southern Slavs 
of the Dual Monarchy were half Catholic, affiliated with the 
Roman Church, and half Orthodox, owning allegiance to Byzan- 
tium. Any project of unification that was not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace the entire Slavic population of the Bal- 
kans must necessarily be rejected. 

Every endeavor of the Old Serbia to gain access to the sea 
was an expression of the ideal of Pan-Serbism, and the Serbian 
statesmen were inclined to view such a process of national ex- 
pansion, wherein Serbia should play the leading role, as the 
sole possible solution of the problem. Its realization would have 
meant the stamping of a distinctively Serbian nationalism upon 
all the Jugoslavs included within the compass of Greater Serbia ; 
that its influence is even now not completely dissipated, is wit- 
nessed by the character of Jugoslav action in regard to Albania, 
where attempted denationalization has been most noticeable. 

Lastly, there was the ideal of a real Jugoslavia, of the union 
of all the branches of the South Slav race — a union in which 
even the Bulgars would find their place. Actually propounded 
but by a few intellectuals, it was a solution distinctly anti- 
Russian in spirit, because it rejected both Austrian and Russian 
domination or hegemony, and substituted therefor a spirit of 
real nationalism. At the beginning of the World War, it was 
an ideal held only by a few individuals; it was repudiated by 
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the Serbian Government; it was never envisaged by the South- 
ern Slav leaders within the governing circles of the Dual Mon- 
archy and much less so by the general populace. Yet such was 
the influence of the war upon national feeling that at its end 
a united Jugoslavia had become the normal, natural ideal of 
all the Jugoslavs, and its realization was achieved with remark- 
able celerity. 

The Jugoslav Movement During the War 

The policy of repression, reinaugurated during the war, 
did not permit any open propaganda in behalf of a national 
unification of the Jugoslavs to be conducted within the con- 
fines of the Dual Monarchy. Hence, as in Czechoslovakia, prop- 
aganda had to be carefully carried on under cover within the 
monarchy while contact was kept with the forces outside of it 
making for the realization of Jugoslav national aspirations. 

The Jugoslav National Committee, formed by the two Dalma- 
tian leaders, Trumbic and Supilo, and largely financed by con- 
tributions from the Jugoslavs in America, was constituted first 
at Rome, and later at Paris and London, when Rome did not give 
an ardent welcome to the workers for Jugoslav unity. The ac- 
tion of the Committee was not unlike that of the Czech National 
Committee in Paris, and consisted in bringing to the attention 
of the Allied Governments and the Allied public the claims of 
the Jugoslavs. Thus various bulletins and pamphlets were 
published from time to time reporting the acts of the Jugoslav 
leaders and recording the progress of their campaign for libera- 
tion. In all these endeavors the members of the Jugoslav Com- 
mittee moved along the same lines as the Serbian Government, 
but no organic connection between the aims of the two was 
reached until July, 1917. 

Meanwhile, the discovery by Supilo of the secret Treaty of 
London which transferred large numbers of Jugoslavs to Italy, 
with Russians explicit approval, gave the movement a consider- 
able backset. It enabled Austria to plead a war of self-defense in 
appealing to her Jugoslav troops, which fought with consider- 
able distinction against the Italians, whom they conceived to 
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be their enemies. It also tended to make the Jugoslavs look 
askance at Serbia’s connection with Russia. Serbia, indeed, 
was obliged by Russia to confine her claims to territories in- 
habited by Serbs, and Pasic, the Serbian premier, remained to 
the last rather an exponent of Pan-Serbism than a -genuine be- 
liever in Jugoslav national unification. 

Nevertheless, in Russia, Jugoslav legions were formed to 
fight against the Dual Monarchy, although the attitude of Italy 
effectually prevented the formation of Jugoslav legions on the 
Italian front. In contrast with the action of the Poles and the 
Czechoslovaks in America, where large contingents were raised 
after the entry of the United States into the war, the Jugo- 
slavs met with but meager success along these lines, and the 
role of the Jugoslav legions as the defenders of the ideal of 
national unification is a much smaller one than that played by 
the Polish and Czech legionaries. 

Within the Monarchy, agitation began with the convocation 
of the Reichsrat in May, 1917, and the Jugoslav Deputies formed 
there a Jugoslav Club akin to the Polish and Czech clubs that 
also agitated for their respective national aims. The sole line 
of agitation possible within the Reichsrat was for the union of 
all Jugoslavs within the monarchy under the Common Crown 
of the House of Habsburg and this was demanded formally, the 
loyalty expressed to the House of Habsburg being merely a blind 
to the Government. The declarations made in the Croatian 
Diet — ^the only other political body in which the Jugoslavs had 
any representation — ^were of like tenor, but did not have equal 
significance. The demands of the Jugoslav Club grew more in- 
sistent with the passing months, until in September, 1918, they 
actually included independence and self-determination. Thus it 
merely required the union of the Jugoslav forces within and 
without the monarchy to consummate the task of political lib- 
eration. 

The union of the forces without was the direct product of 
the Russian Revolution and the American entry into the war. 
The collapse of the Czarist regime prevented Pasic from ful- 
filling his plans for a Greater Serbia under Russian leadership, 
and the same cutting loose from the Russophil tradition which 
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proved so potent a factor in the liberation of both Poland and 
Czechoslovakia operated to give the Jugoslav movement a more 
substantial basis. If such a national state were thereafter to 
be created, it would be neither an appanage of Austria — as the 
Central Powers dreamed — ^nor a Balkan tail to the Russian kite. 
The liberation of subject nationalities was a declared Allied war 
aim, and the refashioning of the world according to democratic 
principles had become a necessity. 

In this crisis, Pasic, representing the Serbian Government, 
and Trumbic, representing the Jugoslav National Committee, 
came to an agreement known as the Declaration of Corfu, on 
July 20, 1917. That document declared the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes to form a single nation and invoked the right of self- 
determination in their behalf. It demanded complete national 
unification under the Karageorgevic not under the Habsburg, 
dynasty. It promised ‘‘a constitutional, democratic, and Parlia- 
mentary monarchy, ’ ’ and the equality of Moslem, Orthodox, and 
Roman faiths, of the three national names and fiags, and of the 
Latin and Cyrillic alphabets. Equal rights for all citizens, uni- 
versal suffrage, for both parliamentary and local elections, local 
autonomy in so far as compatible with existing social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and the freedom of the Adriatic to all nations 
were proclaimed. Lastly, it was provided that after the con- 
clusion of peace a Constituent Assembly, elected by universal 
suffrage, should determine upon the future form of the State, 
which was to include Montenegro. This practically laid down 
the bases for the constitutional organization of the future State, 
and pledged both the Serbian Government and the Jugoslav 
National Committee to the recognition of democratic principles. 
The Declaration of Corfu can therefore be taken as a document 
of signal importance to the Southern Slavs in the history of 
their national unification. 

A further declaration, more frequently regarded as a ‘‘pact,” 
was that signed on March 7, 1918, between the Jugoslav Com- 
mittee in London and Signor Torre, an influential Italian poli- 
tician, ostensibly on behalf of the Italian Government, and pub- 
lished at the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in Rome on 
April 8, 1918. This noteworthy declaration recognized the 
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fact that both nations, the Jugoslavs and the Italians, were 
equally interested in the completion of each other ^s national 
unity and in the liberation of the Adriatic. It was agreed to 
settle territorial questions amicably after the war on the basis 
of the principle of nationality and self-determination. Finally, 
both nations mutually guaranteed the rights of their respective 
national minorities. 

This so-called Pact of Rome is significant chiefly for the hon- 
est endeavor of the Jugoslavs to come to an agreement with the 
Italians on fundamental principles of policy, and also for the 
fact that it was recognized by foreign powers, such as the United 
States, as officially binding upon the signatory powers. In 
fact, it was officially disregarded in practice, and seems never 
to have been taken seriously by the Italian Government. Italy, 
at any rate, strenuously objected to the attainment of national 
unity by the Jugoslavs, sought after the armistice to effect ter- 
ritorial settlements by military occupation, and finally, refused 
to give any guarantees as to the cultural welfare of the Jugo- 
slav minorities that came into her hands. Nevertheless, the pro- 
nouncement made at the Rome Congress was instrumental in 
arousing the Jugoslav population of the Dual Monarchy to the 
support of their leaders. After the Rome Congress a Slav Con- 
gress was held at Prague in May, 1918, and one in Ljubljana 
in August. The latter was important as an expression of the 
Jugoslav power of organization, for there, under the leadership 
of a Slovene Clerical parliamentarian, Father Korosec, the 
Jugoslav National Council was founded. 

It was to this extra-legal body, which rejected promptly, in 
the last weeks of the monarchy, the vain projects and solutions 
proposed by the German-Magyar partnership, that the govern- 
ing power finally fell. Regional National Councils were founded 
in Dalmatia, Bosnia, Slovenia, and other portions of the Jugo- 
slav territories, but it was the main body, the National Council 
of all the Jugoslavs, that played the most important role. As 
constituted by Father Korosec, this body was composed of eighty- 
five members, chosen in much the same manner as were the mem- 
bers of the Czechoslovak National Council, with the addition of 
five members each from the Parliament at Zagreb, the Jugoslav 
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Club and the Bosnian Diet. This informal Committee of 100 
was the body that claimed to represent the nation; in fact, its 
actions were largely those of an executive committee of six, 
headed by Father Korosec. 

On October 21, when Wilson’s reply to the peace offer of 
Count Andrassy indicated that the Dual Monarchy must settle 
with the Jugoslavs directly, the Dalmatian and Bosnian Na- 
tional Councils took control; on the 28th, the military authori- 
ties at Zagreb ceded their powers to the Central National Coun- 
cil. On October 29, Croatia declared her independence of Hun- 
gary, renounced any and all connections with the Dual Mon- 
archy, and proclaimed the union of the Slovene, Croat, and 
Serb lands. On October 31, the Joint Government handed 
over the Austro-Hungarian fleet to the Jugoslav National Coun- 
cil, in an attempt to salvage it from the naval clauses of the 
coming armistice. By this act both the Imperial and Joint 
Governments recognized the new state as a separate entity; the 
processes of unification were left to the Jugoslavs themselves 
to consummate. 

De facto the Jugoslavs possessed political authority; de jure 
no one could find a united Government to recognize. In vain 
had the able statesmen of the Entente, Venizelos of Greece and 
Take Jonescu of Rumania, endeavored to persuade Basic to 
form a coalition cabinet with Trumbic in the turbulent days of 
October, and now Jugoslavia was to pay the penalty. Trumbic 
could not enter a purely Serbian Cabinet without sacrificing 
the interests of the Austro-Hungarian Jugoslavs; Basic’s pride, 
in the hour of Serbia’s exultation, prevented him from mak- 
ing the necessary concessions; thereby the incentive and de- 
cisive moment was lost, and the international position of the 
new state was seriously jeopardized. Italy stepped in where 
Basic and his colleagues had faltered, and her occupation of 
territory claimed by the new State proved a disillusioning and 
disheartening humiliation. 

At the crucial hour in which the Czechs from Brague were 
negotiating at Geneva with their National Council in Baris, the 
Jugoslav National Committee came to terms with the Serbian 
Government, also at Geneva. In the Declaration of Geneva, 
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embodying the accord there reached, the creation of a new 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State ^‘as an indivisible state unit and as a 
member of the Society of Free Nations^’ was declared and the 
economic and political frontiers formerly separating its con- 
stituent portions were declared to be abolished. The Serbian 
ministers abroad were instructed to secure recognition for the 
new state, and Trumbic was made the ranking diplomatic rep- 
resentative to the Allied Governments. This eleventh hour bid 
for recognition came too late, however, and it remained for the 
Peace Conference formally to recognize the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State when including it among the negotiators of the Treaty of 
Versailles.^ 

Meanwhile, a joint ministry was formed, not to supersede 
either the Jugoslav National Council or the Serbian Govern- 
ment but to act as a joint Serbo- Jugoslav Federal Cabinet deal- 
ing with war, joint finance, communications, reconstruction, 
prisoners of war, and preparations for a Constituent Assembly. 
The portfolios in this cabinet were equally divided between 
Jugoslavs and Serbs. Finally, Montenegro was invited to unite 
with the new State. 

On November 23, the Jugoslav National Council proclaimed 
formally the union of the territories inhabited by Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs and invited the Prince Regent of Serbia, 
Alexander, to assume the regency of the new State, effective De- 
cember 1. Meanwhile the ex-premier of Montenegro, Radovic, 
summoned hastily a National Assembly of Montenegro — largely 
self-appointed, as were all the National Councils — ^which de- 
posed King Nicholas, overthrew the dynasty, and proclaimed 
its union with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, November 26. 
This practically ended the separate existence of Montenegro, 
although King Nicholas endeavored in vain to prove to the 
Peace Conference that he had been illegally deposed. 

Finally, on December 16, 1918, a joint Assembly of the 
Serbian Skupshtina and the Jugoslav National Council, sitting 
as a provisional parliament, ratified the selection of the Regent 
and the union of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes into a single 
State. It was not until January 2, 1919, however, that the first 
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Cabinet following the. organic union was constituted. The 
premiership was taken by Stoyan Protic, Serbian Old Radical, 
while Father Korosec was made Vice-Premier and Trumbic 
Foreign Minister. 
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The Serb-Croat-Slovene State: Internal and External 

Problems 

Once independence had been declared, diplomatic recognition 
remained to be accorded; while political unification had been 
consummated, the constitutional structure of the new State 
must yet be erected. In consequence, the problems of the new 
State were double: to obtain abroad recognition, food supplies, 
peace, satisfaction of territorial claims; to consolidate the in- 
ternal structure at home, recast outgrown political parties and 
formulas, adapt the administration of the State to the new cir- 
cumstances under which it had come into being. Far more than 
in either Austria, Hungary, or Czechoslovakia, the breakdown 
of the old regime had bequeathed a legacy of legal conflicts 
and political disunity which the Jugoslav statesmen had to 
face. The first task was much more spectacular, and suc- 
ceeded, as is well known, in arraying the Great Powers against 
each other in regard to the delimitation of the frontiers be- 
tween Italy and the new State; the quarrel over the strategic 
command of the Adriatic attracted world attention; the fan- 
tastic history of Fiume needs no repetition. The much more 
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arduous work of internal constitutional organization and recon- 
struction, however, needs elucidation. 

The provisional organization of the new State, once the union 
of all the Jugoslavs had been proclaimed, was intrusted to a 
committee of twenty-eight members to act until the Regent, on 
assuming his office, should appoint a State Council. This execu- 
tive committee was to prepare the work for the first meeting of 
the State Council, which thereupon should take over its powers. 
The State Council, summoned by the Regent to Sarajevo, in- 
stead of Belgrade, was to consist of all members of the Jugoslav 
National Council at Zagreb, of fifty representatives of the King- 
dom of Serbia, and of five representatives each from Monte- 
negro and the Voivodina (the region in Southern Hungary oc- 
cupied by Serbs). Prom the members of this State Council a 
ministry was to be chosen, to cover the branches of administra- 
tion such as existed in the old Dual Monarchy, and a special 
ministry for maritime affairs was to be created. ‘‘Joint Af- 
fairs’’ — i. e., those things previously left to the Joint Ministries, 
were expressly reserved to the State Council. The Ministry 
was made responsible to the Council for the administration of 
the “provinces.” The actual local administration was to be 
carried out by seven Governors appointed by the Regent.^ A 
Secretary of State was also to be appointed by the Regent in 
each instance to connect the ministry with the Provinces. These 
Secretaries were also to have a voice in ministerial deliberations. 
This regime, which was recognized as purely transitory, was 
the first scheme of government provided for the new State. It 
was fully recognized that at some later date, within six months 
after the conclusion of peace, a National Constituent Assembly 
would have to be summoned to decide on the future constitu- 
tion for the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

This idea was put into more definite form by the resolutions 
of the National Council at Zagreb on December 3, 1918, which 
provided that such a Constituent Assembly must represent all 

1 These were to administer the provinces from Belgrade for Serbia, from 
Cetinje for Montenegro, from Ljubljana for Slovenia, from Novi Sad for 
the Voivodina, from Sarajevo for Bosnia and Herzegovina, from Split for 
Dalmatia, and from Zagreb for Croatia-Slavonia. 
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the branches of the Serb-Croat-Slovene peoples, and must deter- 
mine the final organization of the State by a two-thirds majority 
vote in all instances. Its work was declared to be the decision 
as to whether the final form of the State was to be monarchic 
or republican; it was to settle the form of administrative or- 
ganization, the principles of constitutional law to be followed, 
the emblems to be used for the State, and the location of the 
State’s seat of Government. 

The December Constitution gave a more definite form to the 
framework of Government already established. It defined the 
composition and functions of the State Council, the powers of 
the Regent, and the delimitation of jurisdiction between the 
provinces and the central Government. The State Council was 
thenceforth to be composed of all members of the Jugoslav Na- 
tional Council, supplemented by five members of the Jugoslav 
National Committee in London, a proportionate number of rep- 
resentatives chosen by the Serbian Skupshtina in agreement 
with the local political parties, and similarly, representatives of 
Montenegro. The Regent was made irresponsible; he was to 
take the oath of loyalty before the State Council, and, in ac- 
cordance with parliamentary forms, to appoint a ministry re- 
sponsible to that body. Finally, he was given the right to ini- 
tiate and sanction legislation. To safeguard its liberty of ac- 
tion, the State Council could not be adjourned except by its 
own resolution nor dissolved previous to the calling of the elec- 
tions for the Constituent Assembly, which were to be conducted 
on the basis of universal, equal, direct, proportional and secret 
voting with provision for the representation of racial minorities. 

In administration, the arrangement provisionally set up was 
perpetuated and the position of the intermediary Secretaries 
of State was clarified by defining their province as that of rep- 
resenting provincial interests, submitting provincial proposals 
to the State Government, and seeing that such proposals did 
not injure private interests. The provinces were to have their 
executives, responsible in each case to the provincial assemblies, 
which were to be summoned by party agreements or by the 
State Government. The head of the provincial administration 
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was to be a President,^ appointed by the Regent on the recom- 
mendation of the provincial assembly. 

No changes in either the provincial laws, courts, or adminis- 
trative personnel were effected by this document, but assistance 
to the provinces through the State budget was promised. The 
scope of the provincial administrations was purposely left un- 
defined, whereas the rights of the State Government were clearly 
delimited. They embraced foreign, military and naval affairs, 
finance, railways, posts and telegraphs. That was all. The 
autonomous provinces, however, must carry on their business in 
accordance with the instructions of the central Government and 
under its supervision. 

Under this constitution, the first ministry was formed, led 
by Pasic, but he had made so many political enemies that it was 
found advisable for him temporarily to drop out of office. 
Thereupon, Protic, whose career as Serbian Old Radical roughly 
paralleled that of Pasic, assumed the premiership. Both men 
had clung to the Greater Serbia idea, and both favored the 
creation of a centralized, unified Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
Thus it was expected that Protic would pursue a policy not 
unlike that of Pasic, and continue Serbian influences in the 
evolution of the new State.® 

One of the most important developments arising out of the 
new constitution was the promulgation of the accepted political 
program of the new ministry in the form of a Royal proclama- 
tion, since there was as yet no formally constituted parliament 
to which a speech from the throne might be read. In this proc- 
lamation, the Regent emphasized the responsible and democratic 
character of his government, inasmuch as all provinces in the 
Kingdom, and all faiths and races were represented in the cabi- 
net. The convocation of a provisional Skupshtina fully author- 
ized to act for the people was promised. This National Assembly 
was to be composed of delegates of the Serbian Skupshtina, of 
Old Serbia and Macedonia, of a proportionate number of mem- 

2 Croatia, to satisfy its particularism, was permitted to retain the 
title of Ban for this official. 

3 This statement remains true regardless of their subsequent political 
animosity. 
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bers of the National Councils, and of representatives from the 
Voivodina and Montenegro. Further, the Bill of Rights of the 
Serbian Constitution of 1903 was to be declared immediately 
effective throughout the realm. Thereby all class privileges 
were abolished, equality before the law established for all, and 
freedom of conscience and religious equality guaranteed. 
Lastly, a just solution of the agrarian problem by the abolition 
of the last vestiges of serfdom and the partition — subject to 
equitable compensation — of the great estates of the nobles and 
hegs (Moslem magnates) was promised. 

The National Assembly, as finally created, was not in fact 
as wholly representative as might have been wished, for the 
Serbian deputies had held their mandates since before the 
World War, as had those from Croatia, while the representatives 
from Montenegro were elected by a revolutionary assembly 
and the Bosnian and other members were really without a 
mandate. It contained 84 members from Serbia, 24 from 
Macedonia, 86 from the former Hungarian half of the Dual 
Monarchy, 42 from Bosnia and Herzegovina, 12 from Monte- 
negro, and 48 from the former Austrian domains. 

In this body the party lines drawn were very difficult to 
follow, and the terminology of party groups changed frequently. 
In the main, the lines of division were between the Serbian Old 
Radicals, who sought a certain amount of Clerical affiliation in 
this Assembly, and the Conservative, Radical, and Socialist 
groups forming the Opposition bloc. Of all the parties, the 
Serbian Old Radicals (who were conservative in all but name), 
the Slovene Clericals, and the Serbo-Croat coalition from the 
former Croatian Diet at Zagreb had the best discipline, largely 
because they had all had experience, in the Skupshtina, the 
Reichsrat, and the Diet respectively, while the other groups had 
not had such thorough political training. 

Among these was Stjepan Radices Croatian Peasant Party, 
which refused the seats offered it and remained aloof, agitating 
for a republic. The intransigeance of Radic was largely due 
to his opposition to the formation of a united State, as he had 
hoped to be able to declare a Croatian Republic, of which he 
might become president. It seems indisputable that he sub- 
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sequently asserted his. separatist tendencies with the fiscal sup- 
port of Italy, an attitude popularly regarded throughout the 
country as treasonable. Failing to conciliate him by offers of 
membership in the National Assembly, the Protic government 
laid hold of the peasant leader and threw him into prison, after 
suppressing his newspapers. This only made him an implaca- 
ble foe of the new order. 

The only other group that refused to cooperate in Parlia- 
ment was composed of extreme Left Socialists who formed a 
Communist Party in the spring of 1919 and steadfastly repudi- 
ated parliamentary methods. The other Social Democrats, hav- 
ing purged the party of its communist element, were content to 
participate in the National Assembly, and would willingly have 
entered the ministry, had the governing coalition acceded to 
their demands. Their attitude was typically liberal, and their 
program was strictly along constitutional and not revolutionary 
lines. 

The two other important groups were the Starcevic Party 
of Bights and the Jugoslav Democratic Party, The former 
embodied the Croatian autonomists who desired wide degrees of 
decentralization for the various provinces of the new Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, while the Jugoslav Democratic Party, 
founded by Svetozar Pribichevic in February, 1919, attempted 
to gather together all the Serbian Opposition parties along with 
other Liberal elements to form a really national party. The 
Jugoslav Democrats gathered into their program various far- 
reaching social measures and pledged themselves to secure agra- 
rian reform. The action of the Jugoslav Democrats in attempt- 
ing to organize on a nationwide basis was the first taken among 
the various parties in Jugoslavia, although all recognized the 
advisability of a strong national organization. Once the Na- 
tional Assembly met, three main Clubs were organized, the 
Democratic Club, occupying the Center of the Chamber, and 
the Nationalist and Socialist Clubs occupying the seats toward 
the Left, while the Old Radicals sat on the Right. 

It is obvious that the difficulty in forming party alignments 
in the first two years of the existence of the new State was 
accentuated by the political ineptitude of a large portion of 
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the liberated people, who had previously had little effective 
opportunity to express themselves freely in matters of govern- 
ment. The ineptitude was partly an aftermath of the war, 
an inability to assimilate the new order of things, a recrudes- 
cence of parochial and provincial feeling, after the exhaust- 
ing tension of the fight for national survival. Thus the 
Austro-Hungarian Jugoslavs could not overcome entirely the 
separatism that had been artificially created and fostered by the 
Dual Monarchy. Furthermore, regional feeling was accentuated 
by the economic conditions in each portion of the country. In 
the newly acquired regions, formerly Hungarian, agrarian in- 
terests were uppermost ; along the Dalmatian coast, the problems 
of mercantile shipping were of great concern. Industry had 
flourished in the Austrian Jugoslav lands, while it had been 
stagnant in Serbia, and had never existed in Montenegro. 
Thus, different economic conditions made a complete agreement 
and a rise to national uniformity of opinion peculiarly difficult. 

Nevertheless, the national ideal triumphed over the forces of 
particularism, and the pressure of foreign occupation, of im- 
mense interests at stake, of war losses, sobered the population 
and made it desirous of following the path of national unity 
with the least friction possible. Deputies might come to Bel- 
grade as Bosnians, or Dalmatians, or Montenegrins; in Parlia- 
ment, they acted as Jugoslavs. Nevertheless, the activity of 
the National Assembly during the two years before the Con- 
stituent came into being was singularly barren and unproduc- 
tive of significant results. This initial period of legislative life 
proved, however, an exercise-ground for the powers of the new 
nation, and made possible party agreements on many funda- 
mental problems. 

Discussion early arose as to the future form of the Govern- 
ment and of the State. The Declaration of Corfu had pledged 
the Jugoslavs to a democratic, constitutional monarchy under the 
Karageorgevic dynasty, and that pledge was ultimately ful- 
filled. None the less, considerable agitation for a republican 
form of government arose, both immediately after the October 
Revolution and after the rise of the Hungarian Soviet. 

In the first period, there were elements among the Austro- 
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Hungarian Jugoslavs that desired to follow the tradition and 
precedent established by Vienna, Budapest, Warsaw, and 
Prague, and it would have appeared a normal step from the 
National Council to the National Assembly, and to the proclama- 
tion of a republic. Nevertheless, none could forget that Serbia 
had been largely instrumental in the liberation of the Jugoslavs, 
that she had blazed the way to freedom, and that her Govern- 
ment was as liberal as any that had attempted a republican 
form. The Serbian Constitution furnished an aegis for the 
development of political liberty, hence the Jugoslavs naturally 
turned to the leader in the fight for national unification and 
chose a constitutional monarchy, in which the monarch, owning 
his allegiance to the National Assembly, would promise to gov- 
ern in a responsible parliamentary manner. The selection of 
the monarchy was, under the circumstances, the logical thing, 
and resulted in giving an additional measure of stability to 
the new state. 

Thereafter republican agitation was confined to elements of 
a separatist or an avowedly revolutionary character. Radic, 
the protagonist of a Croatian Republic under Italian protection, 
and the Communist leaders seeking to imitate the example of 
the Hungarian Soviet, were the only standard-bearers of Re- 
publicanism. 

The problem of agrarian reform was, without question, the 
most pressing one which the new Government was called upon 
to face. Agrarian reform was promised when the Prince Regent 
announced the program of the Protic cabinet, but some steps had 
already been taken. The provisional Government at once 
looked into the question of the expropriation of large estates 
and their subdivision, while the Social Democratic Minister for 
Social Welfare, Korach, soon evolved a scheme for the con- 
fiscation of the lands of the begs, or Moslem landlords, for 
distribution to the hmets^ or peasants. The peasantry were to 
keep what lands they were already farming, but all additional 
lands were to be distributed to the landless. 

The significance of this reform may be seen in the fact that 
in all Serbia no estates exceed one hundred acres in size, and 
that the land is almost wholly in the hands of small proprietors. 
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The sharp contrast in matters of land tenure between Serbia 
and the other Jugoslav lands operated, therefore, to keep Serbs 
and other Jugoslavs on different economic planes. To secure 
uniformity in the distribution of land, and to create a free 
peasantry throughout the country, the general expropriation 
program became an admitted aim of all parties. The serious 
divergences of views between the parties arose only in regard 
to the question of compensation for the land, some claiming 
that no compensation should be given, while others, especially 
among the conservatives, contended that the land should be 
paid for in full. Such a situation naturally led to heated con- 
troversy. 

In the scheme propounded by Korach cash compensation was 
to be paid by the Government to those whose estates were ex- 
propriated, except that lands owned by the Habsburgs or mem- 
bers of dynasties of enemy states, or lands acquired by war 
profiteers, were to be taken without compensation. In addition, 
provisions were made for the nationalization of forests, while 
the right of peasants to pasture their flocks therein, and to 
take annually their toll of wood was guaranteed. This scheme 
failed to win the approval of the cabinet, and in April, 1919, 
Korach and several others resigned from the Protic ministry, 
which was forthwith reorganized. After its reconstruction the 
cabinet started land reforms on a limited scale, with a promise 
of compensation to the expropriated landlords. The problem 
of agrarian reform, however, was not settled until the passing 
of the permanent constitution, at which time the policy of 
compensation, sponsored by Pasic, finally prevailed. 

A further cause of considerable agitation was the question 
of the extent of central control in the new State. There were 
not lacking dissident voices, clamoring for such wide regional 
autonomy under the caption of self-determination as practically 
to amount to a federalizing of the state. To a great extent, 
this federalist separatism was found to center in the former 
Austrian Crownlands. The Starcevic Party of Rights was the 
strongest advocate of this wide autonomy while its urgent op- 
ponents were the Serbian Radicals. Half way between, the 
Jugoslav Democrats took their stand for centralization in legis- 
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lation and decentralization in administration. The other par- 
ties lined up at intervening points between the two poles and 
the median line solution, with the exception of Radic, who re- 
fused to recognize the fact of Jugoslav union, and the Com- 
munists, who desired to reorganize th%,country on a Soviet basis. 
It can readily be seen that to satisfy such opposing claims would 
be a difficult task for any government, particularly one fight- 
ing its battles in foreign affairs as well. The Protic ministry 
strove to conciliate its opponents by promising a measure of 
decentralization, but the issue actually hung fire until the close 
of the Constituent Assembly in 1921, when it was settled prac- 
tically along the lines laid down by the Democrats. 

It is not surprising that in the midst of such divided opin- 
ions as to party principles ministries were short lived. The 
Second Protic Ministry was forced to resign due to dissensions, 
and also to the factional quarrels in the National Assembly. 
It was succeeded by that of Ljubomir Davidovic, composed of 
Jugoslav Democrats and Socialists, who were strongly in favor 
of centralization. This ministry, with two reconstitutions,^ cov- 
ered the period to February, 1920. Despite their weaknesses, 
the Davidovic ministries had represented a certain progress to- 
ward liberal ideals. Protic returned to office on the overthrow 
of the third Davidovic ministry, but could maintain himself in 
power for only two short months. 

It was only after a pact between the various party groups 
that the ministerial crisis was settled in May, 1920, by the call- 
ing of Vesnic — long the Serbian minister in Paris, and an ac- 
complished diplomat — to the premiership. Two cabinets under 
his leadership carried the country through the concluding stages 
of the Adriatic crisis, and managed to secure an agreement on 
the franchise for the forthcoming elections to the Constituent 
Skupshtina. It was the firm policy of the Regent throughout 
this period not to convoke any constituent assembly nor to hold 

4 During the Fiume crisis, the Regent was unwilling to call elections 
for the Constituent Assembly, hence Davidovic resigned, but was per- 
suaded to withdraw his resignation. Tlie ministry again resigned when 
confronted with the necessity of signing the Minority Guarantees Treaty 
forced upon Jugoslavia by the Peace Conference, but was reconstituted. 
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any elections until the frontiers of Jugoslavia were definitely 
settled. When Vesnic at last came to terms with Italy by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, Alexander consented to hold the elections 
and they were set for November 28, 1920. A month later, 
Vesnic, believing he had tided the country over the critical pe- 
riod of its international negotiations, retired, and left to the 
veteran Pasic the guidance of the country under the control 
of an elected Constituent Assembly. 

The period of transition was passing, and with the enacting 
of the electoral law for the Constituent, the old improvised and 
rather unrepresentative National Assembly, so long the scene 
of factional wrangles, passed out of existence. Its critics have 
pronounced its work barren and unfavorable by contrast with 
the first assemblies in the other Succession States, and the best 
that can be said of it is that its work was at least as good as 
that of the Hungarian Constituent. It remained for the elec- 
tions to bring to light the real temper of the country and the 
issues that must be faced in the drafting of a new constitution. 
When comparison is made of the length of ministries before 
and after the Constituent elections, it is highly enlightening, 
as there were four changes in premiers, and eight changes in 
cabinets within the first two years of independence, whereas 
Pasic holds the record for ministerial longevity. 


The Constituent Skupshtina and the Constitution 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly were based on uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, instead of the equal suffrage that had 
been promised in the Declaration of Corfu. The results of 
that election were surprising to all, as they gave marked evi- 
dences of a change in party alignments and public opinion. 
Previous to the election there had been two main groups, the 
Serbian Old Radicals and the Jugoslav Democrats, who con- 
trolled a majority of the National Assembly between them, but 
after the election they ceased to control the Constituent, hence 
party bargainings to secure a majority had to be made by Pasic. 
The minor groups — the Clericals and National Club — lost over 
half their representation, while large gains were made by the 
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Peasant Party® which secured 40 seats. In addition, Radio's 
Croatian Peasant Party obtained 50 seats, the Communists 58 
seats, and the Moslems 24. 

The appearance of the new elements in the assembly was 
not unexpected, as the electoral law provided for proportional 
representation, but their growth was far beyond general ex- 
pectation. The Communist Party,® rallying to Parliamentary 
tactics, now included in its ranks all the non- Jugoslav elements 
(Turks, Albanians, Germans, and Magyars) and no distinctly 
national minorities existed because the franchise law had been 
drafted expressly to exclude such nationals as had, under the 
peace treaties, the right to opt their nationality. The adherents 
of Radic refused to take their seats in the Constituent, as they 
did not recognize its authority in fact, although they claimed 
to do so in theory. 

It was in such an Assembly, with weakened forces, that Pasic 
was called upon to engineer the passage of a Constitution. The 
creation of a working majority was the chief problem before 
him. Commanding only 190 votes in a Chamber with 419 mem- 
bers, it became necessary for him to add to his Radical- 
Democrat coalition the votes of a fraction of the Peasant Party 
and the 24 votes of the Moslems. This was accomplished by a 
liberal promise of 100 million dinars as compensation to the 
Moslem landlords and to the Slovene Agrarians; by the aid of 
this coalition against the combined opposition of the Commu- 
nists, the Clericals, the Republican Croats, the remaining Agra- 
rians, the Socialists and the National Club, Pasic was enabled 
to push through his constitutional project. 

As early as June, 1919, that project, in its broad outlines, 
had been published, setting forth in eleven parts the proposed 
content of the new Constitution. The debate between Fed- 
eralists and Centralists had continued heated in the country at 

5 The Peasant Party, largely Croatian, was for all practical purposes 
the political successor to the Star^evid Party of Rights. 

6 The Communists later — after the passage of the Constitution — had 
their mandates revoked by act of Parliament, in view of their complicity 
in the assassination of the Minister of the Interior, Draskovi<5. The laws 
passed for this purpose was regarded by even P‘roti<5 as wholly uncon- 
stitutional. 
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large, and the opponents of the centralized constitution reverted, 
in the Constituent Assembly, to tactics not unlike those fre- 
quently practised in the Reichsrat or in the Bosnian or Croatian 
Diets — persistent obstructionism, desertion of the legislative 
halls en masse, etc. 

The proponents of a federal constitution lacked a concerted 
idea of the logical consequences of the adoption of their prin- 
ciple, as it was obvious that a true federal organization must 
mean a federation of equals. To create new ‘^States’’ out of 
regions that had never known independence and had in actual- 
ity been under rigid central control would involve almost in- 
superable difficulties. It is true that Serbia, Montenegro, Bul- 
garia, and Croatia-Slavonia had known quasi-independence, and 
Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, could form separate admin- 
istrative entities, but the new acquisitions from Hungary, the 
Backa, the Banat, and the Voivodina, and other possessions 
once in Hungarian control, were hopelessly backward politically, 
as the result of their tutelage, and incapable of being effectively 
organized as parts of a true federation. 

The federal plan commended itself to the minds of those 
Jugoslavs who had lived in America and the American experi- 
ment was adduced as proof of the stability of the federal form 
more than once in the debates on the constitution. But there 
were factors not found in the American situation tending to 
the overthrow of the federal concept. One of the most obvious 
needs in order to make a federal state perpetuate and express 
true national feeling was the creation of great national parties. 
The existence of so many distinct groups, representing, in the 
case of the Communists and the followers of Radic, essentially 
malcontent elements, showed that any attempt to formulate a 
truly national policy under a federal plan would be doomed to 
failure. Furthermore, in the fervor of the- spirit of self- 
determination, the populace of the Jugoslav lands of the Aus- 
trian Crown would regard the concession of a federal form of 
government as tantamount to a permission to secede at will — 
such had been the traditional Jugoslav attitude toward Aus- 
trian proposals for federal reorganization. Federalism, more- 
over, would perpetuate the artificial lines of division which Aus- 
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tria had bequeathed to the new regime. With the machinery 
of the state largely in the hands of the more experienced Serbs, 
any federation would have tended to be brought under Serbian 
hegemony.^ 

National reconstruction, national unification, demanded the 
mobilization of all the resources of all the portions of the state 
with a view to the solution of the most pressing problems. The 
I’etention, by the states of a federal union, of absolute control 
over many matters would have meant little less than anarchy 
and chaos in the endeavor to promote national projects. Steady, 
certain control was essential to reconstruction, and obviously, 
federalism could hardly assure the evolution of a strong national 
government. 

Nowhere was this more true than in regard to economic mat- 
ters. The Jugoslav lands of the Austrian Crown had suffered 
little from the war by way of devastation, and the repressive 
measures taken by the Austrian authorities had been annulled 
on the advent to power of the Jugoslav National Council, but 
Serbia and Montenegro had all but been annihilated economi- 
cally during the war. The utilization of the resources of the 
well-developed industrial areas of Austria to compensate for 
the losses of production in Serbia proper was required, and a 
stupendous program of economic mobilization to develop the 
latent resources of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State was involved. 
For this, the creation of a system of highways and railways, 
the nationalization of forests and water power, were all essen- 
tial. The shouldering of the heavy war debt, both Serbian and 
Austrian, the equalizing of exchange rates, the complete re- 
habilitation of the financial system, were all essential to the 
establishment of credit abroad. Thus any scheme with wide 
financial powers left to the constituent parts of the nation under 
a federal constitution would strike at the very foundations of 
national recovery. 

For all these reasons, whether consciously appreciated in 
every instance or not, the establishment of central, in lieu of 

7 Certain elements hoped ultimately to include Bulgaria in such a fed- 
eration, thus weakening the power that must inevitably fall into Serbian 
hands. 
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federal, control was finally determined upon. It has been al- 
leged that Pasic^s motives were not above suspicion, that he 
came to the Constituent fully empowered to secure support for 
the centralist constitution by fair means or foul, with a free 
hand and an open purse and with the might of the court and 
the army behind him. In any event, it remains a fact that 
Pasic — the Giolitti of Jugoslav politics — succeeded in securing 
the passage of the centralist constitution. More was involved 
in this action than a mere academic choice between rival 
schemes ; it meant the perpetuation of Jugoslav nationalism and 
the unity of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. As such a stabiliz- 
ing force, the nation accepted it, despite the abstention of 
158 members of the Constituent on the final roll-call and the 
protest-withdrawal of Protic, temporarily, from parliamentary 
life. Nevertheless, a scheme preserving all the advantages of 
centralization had been tempered by several concessions of con- 
siderable autonomy to the various parts of the country. Once 
the principle of national unity had been vindicated, Pasic could 
afford to be generous. 
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The Jugoslav Constitution op June 28, 1921 

Two years had elapsed since the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
had been formally accorded recognition by the family of na- 
tions at Versailles when the Constitution was finally signed, 
and on the morrow of its signature the Prince Regent Alex- 
ander took the oath of office on the anniversary of the historic 
Battle of Kossovo. By that act the definite consummation of 
the plan laid down in the Declaration of Corfu had been re- 
alized and the Karageorgevic dynasty assumed a definite con- 
trol of the fortunes of the new State. 

Under the terms of that Constitution,' the State of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes was denominated a constitutional, parlia- 
mentary and hereditary monarchy vested in the house of Kara- 
georgevic. Provision was made ^ for King Peter of Serbia to 
be the first monarch, but actually Prince Alexander assumed 
the regency and, on the death of his father, the throne. Suc- 

lArt. 1. 

2 Arts. 55-69. 
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cession to the throne is through the male offspring of legal mar- 
riage by the right of primogeniture. If, however, the King 
has no male offspring, he may appoint an heir from the indirect 
line with the consent of an absolute majority of the Skupshtina. 
The status of the royal family is defined, as are also the rela- 
tions between members of the family, by a statute ‘ ‘ which shall 
be extra-legal, ’ ’ i. e., which it is beyond the power of the courts 
to annul. The only limitations placed upon members of the 
royal household are that none may serve as ministers or mem- 
bers of the Skupshtina. In addition, the King may not, with- 
out the consent of the Skupshtina, accept the crown of an- 
other country, under penalty of losing his own throne. In case 
of absence of the King from the country, the heir apparent 
represents him, if of age,^ otherwise, the ministry represents 
the King. This provision equally covers such illness of the 
King as may temporarily incapacitate him. In case of pro- 
tracted illness or absence of the King (more than six months), 
the constitutional provisions for the creation of a regency come 
into force automatically. These rules apply equally to the heir 
apparent. 

Regencies ^ may be created in the case of the minority or the 
incapacity, physical or mental, of the king, by secret vote of the 
Skupshtina, on representations from the ministry together with 
the opinion of three physicians selected from the National 
Medical Faculty. If the heir to the throne is unable to act as 
regent, in lieu of the King, the Skupshtina selects by secret vote 
three persons over 45 years of age, citizens of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, who have had a higher education, and these act 
as regents for a quadrennial period. In case such regency must 
last more than five years, a rejection is resorted to at the end 
of the fourth year. Meanwhile, it becomes the duty of the 
regents to rule constitutionally, according to their oath, to edu- 
cate the minor king and guard his estates. Just as the Skupsh- 
tina fixes the King^s civil list during his lifetime, so it also fixes 
the amount to be expended by the Regents during their tenure. 

3 1. e., over 18 years. 

4 Articles 60-68. 
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In the event of the incapacity of one of the regents, the other 
two act without him. In any event, if regents are to be selected, 
the Ministry acts as head of the Government until regents are 
chosen. Similarly if there is no heir, or if one is expected, the 
Ministry must summon the Skupshtina to apprise it of the exist- 
ing situation and permit the selection of a new monarch, or 
the creation of a regency, should that be necessary. 

Legislative, administrative, and judicial authority emanates 
from the Crown.^ Thus the King and the National Skupshtina 
together constitute the law-giving authority; ^he King and his 
responsible ministers the administrative authority, while judg- 
ments of the Courts are carried out in the King’s name, on the 
basis of the laws to which the monarch has himself given sanc- 
tion. In his capacity as Commander-in-chief, the King heads 
the military forces, gives out decorations, issues commands, and 
pardons or amnesties military prisoners. For all such acts the 
Minister of War and Marine is held responsible. 

The King represents the nation in all its relations with for- 
eign states and declares war and concludes peace, save that 
previous approval of the Skupshtina is necessary for declara- 
tion of an offensive war. This consent is not needed when war 
is declared on the Serb-Croat-Slovene State or its territory is 
attacked. The importance of these provisions lies chiefly in the 
historical justification for their existence. Whereas other of 
the Succession States owe their national existence to the inter- 
vention of the Allied Powers, Jugoslavia gained national inde- 
pendence mainly by the might of the Serbian army. Hence a 
recognition of the role played by the army was instrumental 
in framing the provisions incorporated into the permanent con- 
stitution. 

The eleventh part of the Constitution ® is devoted exclusively 
to military affairs. Military obligation is made universal, but 
the organization and size of the army and the fleet depend upon 
the laws, within the limits of which the King prescribes the 
necessary formations on the advice of the Minister of War and 


5 Arts. 45-52. 

6 Arts. 119-124. 
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Marine. The portion of the recruits to be kept under the colors 
is determined by the annual budget. In this respect, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution were restrained by the economic condi- 
tions of the country and by the realization that the heaviest 
item in national expenditure was — and still is — that for the 
military establishment. The aims of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State as a maritime state, either navally or in the merchant 
trade, have by no means been surrendered due to the temporary 
advantage of Italy through her control of the Adriatic, and 
hence a constitutional opening for mercantile and naval expan- 
sion is afforded the country, subject to its financial position. 

The Constitution attempts to safeguard the independence of 
the military, as well as the civil, tribunals, and permanence is 
given to the judges of the Military Appellate Court, who are 
competent to decide whether subordinate officers of military 
tribunals can be held accountable. They themselves are ac- 
countable only to the judges of the Court of Cassation. While 
civil tribunals take cognizance of cases involving civilians at- 
tached to the army in peace time, in war time, such cases are 
constitutionally placed under the control of military tribunals. 
Fulfilment of military service is prerequisite to entry upon an 
official career for public office. Persons properly excused from 
the performance of military duty are not, however, disqualified 
from holding office. 

The constitutional limitations on the use of the army are but 
two: First, in connection with the suppression of internal dis- 
order, a request for the use of troops comes from the competent 
civil authorities in order to be valid; otherwise the troops can- 
not be used. Secondly, the army cannot, by virtue of a treaty 
of alliance with a foreign power, be placed at its service and 
hence removed from the country, unless the Skupshtina con- 
sents, and no army of a foreign power can be taken into the 
service of the State without parliamentary permission. 

The military powers thus conferred upon the King are ex- 
tremely wide, and few limitations are imposed upon their ex- 
ercise, so long as the King and the ministry work in agreement. 
As the financial restrictions are the only ones of importance, 
and as the ministry has a definite control of the budget, within 
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the limits of revenue-raising, the constitutional possibility of 
a military government is not excluded. In fact, however, the 
extreme moderation shown by the Jugoslav military leaders has 
given evidence that no undue use will be made in ordinary 
times of the large powers thus vested in the monarch and his 
ministers. 

The King’s relations to the National Assembly or Skupshtina 
are clearly outlined in the Constitution.^ He summons the 
Skupshtina for either ordinary or extraordinary sessions, the 
latter being necessary in the event of a declaration of war upon 
the country, or of an attack on it. He opens and closes the 
sessions of the Skupshtina in person, with a speech from the 
throne, or else summons the assembly by a decree or message 
sent by the ministers. All such documents bear the counter- 
signature of the ministry. Decrees closing the session of the 
Skupshtina must set the date for the new session, but the King 
may convene the body in time of necessity regardless of the 
date set for its reassembly. Finally, the monarch may, on his 
own initiative, dissolve the Skupshtina, but the ukas, or decree 
of dissolution, must call for new elections within three months 
and for the assembling of the newly elected body within a month 
thereafter. All ministers must countersign such an act, and 
no royal act is counted valid unless the countersignature of an 
appropriate minister is appended. Even for oral utterances of 
the King ‘‘a competent minister shall be responsible.” When 
the Ministry collectively acts in lieu of the King, the dissolution 
of the Skupshtina is impossible. 

The treaty-making power intrusted to the King® j5nds its 
limitations in the necessity for provisional confirmation of 
treaties by the Skupshtina. The King may, however, by purely 
‘Apolitical agreements,” if they are not contrary to the Con- 
stitution or the laws of the State, act freely without the neces- 
sity of further action by the Skupshtina, although such “po- 
litical agreements” do not cover the occupation of, or transit 
through, national territory by foreign armies, nor the disposi- 

7 Arts 52-64. 

8 Art. 79. 
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tion of any State territory. The proclamation of the laws by 
the King through a ukas signed by all the ministers and offi- 
cially published marks the final relationship of the King to the 
Skupshtina. In this respect, the action of the Skupshtina is 
mandatory upon the King and he may not refuse to promulgate 
legislation duly passed. 

In creating its parliamentary institutions, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State looked largely to Serbian models, as it did, in 
fact, for most of its national institutions. That this was prac- 
tically inevitable does not appear strange, as the hegemony of 
Serbia in Jugoslav unification made its institutions rank high 
in popular estimation. While there were differences of opinion 
as to where the new capital of the country might be most con- 
veniently located, while Sarajevo, Zagreb, Split, and other places 
claimed special consideration, it was to Belgrade that Jugoslavs 
instinctively turned for their institutions. Here, surely, would 
be found those that did not bear the stamp of the policies of 
the House of Habsburg. 

From Serbia, then, the Jugoslavs took the form for their 
National Assembly and, while all the other Succession States 
established bicameral parliaments,® decided upon a single- 
chambered body, the Skupshtina, as the sole repository of the 
power of the nation at large. The Declaration of Corfu had 
pledged the nation to democratic national self-government, 
hence no further mention of the ultimate sovereignty of the 
people was made in the Constitution. The redemption of the 
pledge given at Corfu was sufficient, and the Constitution as- 
sumes, but does not state, popular sovereignty as its basic 
principle. 

Accordingly, it is provided^® that the National Skupshtina 
shall be composed of representatives freely chosen by the* na- 
tion in a general, direct, and secret election, held on one day, 
and on the basis of proportional representation. Essentially, 
this means that the Skupshtina is chosen by universal manhood 
suffrage, as all males over twenty-one are given the vote without 

0 Hungary denies the legal extinction of the Table of Magnates, despite 
her present single-chambered National Assembly. 

xoArts. 69-89. 
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any property qualification. Thus the franchise, previously exer- 
cised in Serbia under a higher age limit and a property quali- 
fication, and in the Dual Monarchy under galling class restric- 
tions, became thoroughly democratic. As the Constituent As- 
sembly was unable to come to agreement on the question of 
woman suffrage, decision as to this matter was left to the 
Skupshtina itself, in passing a general electoral law. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, therefore, the question of woman suf- 
frage is an open one. Those definitely excluded from the exer- 
cise of the franchise include persons imprisoned for crime, or 
under guardianship, or mentally incompetent. OflScers and 
men under the colors are, furthermore, disfranchised. The 
term of the Skupshtina is four years, unless a dissolution should 
terminate its life sooner. 

Candidates for the Skupshtina must be electors, either native- 
born citizens or citizens having a naturalization of ten years’ 
standing. They must speak and write the national language 
and must be at least thirty years of age. No persons acting as 
purveyors or contractors under the service of the state may be 
members of the Skupshtina. Neither may political, financial, 
or forest officials, or those engaged in administering the prom- 
ised agrarian reforms, become candidates unless they give up 
office at least a year before the election at which they stand. 
Other officials with duties of an administrative character may 
not seek seats in the legislative body from districts under their 
official control. Such officials, if elected from other districts, 
are given leave of absence from their offices — shall be placed 
in official retirement,” says the Constitution — ^while their term 
of office lasts. 

Once elected, members are supposed to represent the nation 
at large and not merely their constituencies, hence they are 
under no instructions. Annual sessions of the Skupshtina are 
held, ordinarily beginning in October, and lasting at least until 
the passage of the budget. Provision is made in the Constitu- 
tion for the assembling of the Skupshtina elsewhere than at 
Belgrade in case the capital is changed in the event of war. 
This is rendered necessary by the exposed position of Belgrade, 
near the frontiers of Hungary and Kumania. It will be re- 
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membered that Belgrade was evacuated during the early days 
of the World War. 

In wartime, the Skupshtina is to be constantly in session un- 
less it decides otherwise. The need for this provision was obvi- 
ously felt by the Austro-Hungarian Jugoslavs who had experi- 
enced, both in Austria and in Hungary, the plight of those who 
cannot make their wishes known with impunity during the 
course of a war. In the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, if constitu- 
tional government is to mean anything, it will mean that no 
period such as elapsed between the outbreak of the war and the 
summoning of the Reiehsrat in 1917 can ever again occur. 

The Skupshtina is made the judge of the credentials of its 
members, and is given the right of determining its own rules of 
procedure. It elects its own officials from among its members. 
These are the custodians of the Skupshtina building and its 
adjacent courtyards, and no armed forces may be admitted 
thereto without the express permission of the President, neither 
can state officials perform any acts of authority in the Skupsh- 
tina without his consent. The usual parliamentary immunities 
obtain for members of the body, such immunity beginning as 
soon as the member is elected. Furthermore, no member can 
be held to account except by the Skupshtina for utterances or 
actions while in the exercise of parliamentary duties. To the 
Skupshtina is intrusted the power of making electoral and ad- 
ministrative investigations, in addition to the purely legislative 
functions which form its primary field of activity. 

The legislative procedure for the Skupshtina was borrowed 
directly from Serbia, the rules obtaining in the Serbian parlia- 
ment being adopted for the provisional national assembly in 
1919 as well as for the Constituent Assembly. Thus the tradi- 
tions of Serbian parliamentary life have been ingrafted into 
the life of the new Skupshtina. The usual privilege of intro- 
ducing bills is accorded each member, although administration 
measures backed by the King must be introduced by the Min- 
istry either jointly or through one of its members. Procedure 
on legislation is minutely regulated in the constitution, it being 
explicitly provided that after introduction a bill must first be 
referred to a competent committee before being voted on in a 
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legal manner. To be legally enacted, each bill must be twice 
voted on and passed in the same session, although no limitation 
is set by the Constitution as to the interval between such votes. 
Voting is open, as secret ballot is used only for elections, and 
a majority of a quorum comprising one-third the members of 
the body must be obtained for a bill to become law. In case 
of a tie, no casting vote is accorded the president of the cham- 
ber ; the bill is simply lost. 

As in the other new states, the principles of Cabinet Govern- 
ment and of ministerial responsibility are incorporated in the 
Constitution.^^ The right of questioning and of interpellating 
the ministry is explicitly provided for, being borrowed prac- 
tically literally from the Serbian Constitution of 1903. All in- 
terpellations and questions must be answered “in the course of 
the same session at the time which the order of business fixes. 
Ministers are responsible to both the King and the Skupshtina, 
and may be impeached by the King and the Skupshtina in case 
of their official infringement of the Constitution and laws. 
Ministers may be impeached not only while in office, but within 
the five years following their retirement. Impeachment charges 
must be written, and must be voted by a two-thirds majority of 
the members present before action can be brought before the 
State Court, composed of six members of the Council of State 
and six judges of the Court of Cassation, under the presidency 
of the head of the latter court. A further law on Ministerial 
Responsibility defines procedure and the extent of responsibility 
in detail. 

The ministers head the administrative system and have it in 
their power to name subordinate state officials, according to the 
provisions of the law. Under-secretaries of State may be named 
from among members of the Skupshtina, without thereby for- 
feiting their mandates, as they did under the Serbian Constitu- 
tion. They thereby serve to represent the interests of their 
respective departments in the Skupshtina. The ministers are 
empowered to organize their respective departments by means 
of executive orders and ordinances in pursuance of the general 
principles of action laid down by law. This ordinance power 
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is exercised in substantially the same manner as in Prance, but 
ordinances may, by resolution of the Skupshtina, be either 
wholly or partially nullified. 

The Constitution recognizes the responsibility of the state for 
the acts of its officials, committed during the exercise cf their 
authority, hence special administrative courts are created to 
adjudicate claims against the State along such lines. The com- 
petence, location, and organization of such courts is defined by 
a special law. Finally, the Council of State, a body much like 
that in France, acts as the highest administrative court. It 
has the power to decide, in first and last instance, complaints 
against a ukas or against ministerial decrees, conflicts of com- 
petence between State administrative authorities or between 
State and local governmental authorities. A detailed law on 
officers is provided for in the Constitution to determine their 
salaries, pensions, rights, and duties. Attempts at illicit use of 
public office for partizan aims are punishable according to the 
provisions incorporated in the draft of the Constitution. State 
officials are reminded thereby that they are officials of the whole 
state and shall work for the general interest. 

Previous to the World War, Serbia was organized geographi- 
cally for administrative purposes into departments, arrondisse- 
ments, and communes. In Hungary, the Jugoslavs know county 
government; in Austria they experienced the thorough-going 
bureaucracy of Vienna, and the Landvogt, the Landeshaupt- 
mann, the Landesausschuss, and all the other paraphernalia char- 
acteristically incidental to the paternalistic German system of 
administration. Regional local government was loudly de- 
manded by separatist forces at the Constituent, but due to this 
diversified background it was thought foolhardy to entrust the 
new state, with its unity found in a common suffering, to the 
mercies of regionalist propaganda and traditions. Hence, in 
the final determination of the scheme of local government, the 
federal proposal for a loose national union was thwarted, and 
the centralized type of Government, with its inevitable prefects 
and national functionaries came into being. It was intended to 
apply to all parts of the country equally, and to abolish local- 
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isms in order to accelerate the disappearance of regional differ- 
ences. 

Thus, the Constitution provides that administration in the 
Kingdom shall be conducted by departments, circuits, districts, 
and communes. It prescribes that the country shall be divided 
into departments ‘‘on natural, social, and economic bases,’' in 
such way that no department shall have over 800,000 inhabi- 
tants. If small departments desire to unite, their departmental 
assemblies have final decision in the matter, but no such union 
can include more than the maximum number of inhabitants 
set by the Constitution. Parliamentary action is required for 
the first division of the country into such areas. 

The Constitution promises local autonomous civil government 
on an elective basis to cities, communes, districts, and depart- 
ments. Thus the people choose directly their own local officials 
who in the conduct of their offices are subject to national super- 
vision exercised by the Minister of Finance, and the prefects 
or Great Zupans appointed by him. The Constitution makes 
little specific provision for local government agencies below the 
Department. There are district Skupshtinas, which choose their 
respective executive committees, but their competence is not out- 
lined, while communal and municipal organization, as well as 
the relations subsisting between communes, cities, districts, and 
departments, are left to be determined by law. The varied 
conditions throughout the kingdom doubtless led the framers 
of the Constitution to refrain from too great a degree of detail 
in such matters. As outlined in the Constitution, the chief or- 
gans of departmental administration are the Departmental 
Skupshtina and the executive committee chosen from its midst. 
To these authorities are intrusted the care of departmental fi- 
nances, such as making up the budget, disposition of public 
taxes to cover departmental expenditures, and any other finan- 
cial duties delegated to them by law.^^ 

Permission is given the central authorities by the Constitu- 

12 Art. 95. 

12 Special regulations on procedure are to be laid down by law to pro- 
vide for national supervision of the departmental budget. 
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tion to subsidize local administration, when local revenues 
are insufficient to cover the expenditures prescribed in the con- 
stitution. This provision was doubtless well intended, in view 
of the ability of well-developed regions, unaffected by the war, 
to raise their necessary quotas of taxes, while others, thoroughly 
devastated, were in an inferior position financially and unable 
to bear in full their share of the financial burdens of local gov- 
ernment. If continued on a large scale, such a policy of sub- 
sidy could become a real evil in Jugoslav public life, whereas 
it is now a national necessity. Whether it will be used to cir- 
cumvent sectionalism and separatism is an open question. 

Other duties of the departmental elective authorities are con- 
nected with departmental public works and buildings, the ad- 
ministration of public property, care for public health and so- 
cial welfare, humane institutions, and education, both cultural 
and vocational. Likewise the upkeep of ways of communica- 
tion, the care for agriculture, stock raising, viticulture, horti- 
culture, forestry, lake and river fisheries, hunting and ‘tech- 
nical improvement of the land’' i. e., fertilization, etc., are 
placed within the competence of the departmental Skupshtina 
and its executive committee. In addition, the departments may 
establish and maintain seed stations, touring clubs, and mutual 
loan and insurance institutions, and handle any other matters 
which may be assigned to them by national legislation. 

Finally, the departmental Skupshtina and executive commit- 
tee are compelled to reply to requests of the National Govern- 
ment for information or opinion as to any matter which the 
latter deems of importance. No information to the National 
Government is required under other circumstances, and it is 
altogether likely that, in the departmental Skupshtinas, discus- 
sion of national issues will not be allowed to take place except 
in so far as it may relate to departmental affairs. To permit 
fuller and freer discussion would be to make each departmental 
assembly a miniature national parliament. 

The departmental Skupshtina makes departmental regula- 
tions governing matters within its competence,^® which, when 

14 Art. 96. ~ 

15 Art. 99. 
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proclaimed by the Great Zupan, have the force of law. In case 
the Great Zupan feels the ordinances to be contrary to the con- 
stitution or national law, he may challenge their validity before 
the Council of State, which must decide the matter. If no 
decision is rendered by the Council of State within two months, 
the decision of the Great Zupan prevails. 

In like manner, the detailed application of the decisions of 
the departmental Skupshtina is left to the departmental com- 
mittee,^® which, in certain matters, transacts its business inde- 
pendently, and, in others, consults with the Great Zupan. In 
case the administrative regulations issued by the departmental 
committee are deemed in conflict with the constitution or laws, 
they are brought before the Council of State as are the ordi- 
nances passed by the departmental Skupshtina. Finally, cor- 
porations are controlled by the Great Zupan and expert officials 
appointed by the Government for that purpose. In case these 
‘‘autonomous business authorities’’ transgress either the consti- 
tution, or laws, or departmental ordinances, their hand may be 
stayed by the Great Zupan, but his decision can be challenged, 
under circumstances similar to those enumerated above, before 
the Council of State. 

Administrative courts are to be organized by law, but the 
Constitution^'^ lays down rigidly the provisions governing the 
highest of these, the Council of State. Its members are ap- 
pointed on recommendation of the premier, half of them being 
chosen by the King from a list prepared by the Skupshtina and 
containing twice as many names as there are to be nominees, 
while the other half are chosen by the Skupshtina from a similar 
list prepared by the King. University education or ten years 
of public service are prerequisites for membership in the Coun- 
cil of State and two-thirds of the members must have had legal 
training and must possess a law diploma. Once named, the 
members of the Council of State are irremovable except by 
law, and they must be pensioned when disabled or when they 
reach the age of seventy. 

The functions of the Council of State are judicial and super- 

16 Art. 100. 

17 Arts. 102-3. 
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visory. In its judicial capacity, the Council of State acts as 
the highest administrative court and decides administrative 
cases involving the liability of the state for the actions of its 
officials, conflicts of competence between public authorities, and 
appeals against ministerial or royal decrees; in the last two 
cases, it possesses original and final jurisdiction. In con- 
formity to the terms of certain laws, it exercises a supervisory 
authority over the various agencies of local government. Fur- 
ther details as to the powers of the Council of State are left to 
be determined by a special law. 

In addition to making provision for the administrative courts, 
the Constitution^® makes general provisions for the ordinary 
judiciary and for the settlement of conflicts between the ordi- 
nary and the administrative courts. The judiciary is made in- 
dependent; judges are not to defer to any authority in their 
interpretation of the law. Furthermore, as a protection to the 
judiciary against the withdrawal of its competence, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that no extraordinary judges or commissions 
may be established for investigations. 

While the organization of the various courts is left largely 
to later legislation — the provisional courts holding their au- 
thority from their original jurisdictions under Serbian, Hun- 
garian, or Austrian law — great care is taken to provide for the 
proper method of selection of judges. Thus judges of the high- 
est courts (Courts of Appeal and the Court of Cassation) are 
appointed by royal decree, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Justice, from lists drawn up from judges of those courts. 
Once appointed, the tenure of judges is permanent, and they 
may not be removed from office without due process of law, in- 
volving disciplinary action by the judges of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. Furthermore, judges cannot be held to account for their 
conduct in office without the consent of the court next above 
them; they may not be required to perform other duties, nor 
can they be transferred without their own consent. Finally, 
ordinary judges are pensioned at sixty-five and retired, while 
judges of the highest courts are, as previously noted, retired at 
seventy, unless, in either instance, physical or mental disability 
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makes the earlier relinquishment of office necessary. In that 
event, the Court of Cassation passes judgment on the merits of 
the case. 

It will be noticed that the Court of Cassation occupies a 
pivotal point in the judicial system, as it is intended to recom 
cile the conflicting systems of law obtaining previously in vari- 
ous portions of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Its location at 
Zagreb was a concession to Croatian national feeling, but its 
competence is far wider than that of any courts previously exist- 
ing in the Jugoslav lands. Its jurisdiction is to replace that 
of the highest courts previously in existence in Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Sarajevo, Podgoritsa, and Novi Sad. This, according to the 
constitution, extends to ^‘the settlement of conflicts between ad- 
ministrative, civil, or military authority and judicial authority’’ 
and to ‘^the settlement of conflicts between administrative and 
regular courts.” It thus improves upon the Italian system in 
consolidating the national judiciary, and upon the French in 
endowing the highest court with the powers now possessed by 
the Tribunal of Conflicts. 

A notable feature of the Jugoslav Constitution is the Bill 
of Rights, which was largely copied from the Serbian Constitu- 
tion of 1903. The intimate relation of the Bill of Rights to 
the judiciary is seen in the endeavor to place in the Constitu- 
tion, in so far as possible, the detailed procedure as to legal safe- 
guards of the individual against the arbitrary action of the 
Government. Thus the bill of rights is presented with greater 
fullness than in any other of the new constitutions. 

The first stipulations of the section on the ‘‘basic rights and 
duties of citizens” deal with citizenship. Citizenship is uni- 
form throughout the Kingdom and all citizens are equal before 
the law. All previous legal discriminations on the basis of birth, 
title, or other favored status are abolished. This change is felt 
most in the regions formerly under Austro-Hungarian rule, as 
such inequalities had been done away with in Serbia before the 
war. Personal freedom is guaranteed and no one may be ar- 
rested, or otherwise deprived of his freedom, or held to account 
except in conformity with legal prescriptions. Special detailed 
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procedure for the effective use of the writ of habeas corpus is 
provided, in order to prevent arbitrary and illegal detention. 
Officers violating the constitutional provisions are made amen- 
able to the law, although the constitution does not indicate 
whether punishment is to be secured through the ordinary or 
the administrative courts. 

The right of trial before a competent judge, the right to give 
testimony in self-defense, in due form, during a legal trial, are 
also guaranteed. Punishment is fixed by law, although the 
constitution provides that capital punishment is not to be in- 
flicted for purely political crimes, except for attempts on the 
life of the monarch or his household, or for crimes so punishable 
under military law. Banishment from the State is impossible, 
although banishment from one’s native locality may be provided 
for by law. The inviolability of domicile is safeguarded by 
the provision that a written warrant, from which there is ap- 
peal to the courts, must be presented by officials in making a 
search. Appeal does not avoid the search, which must be con- 
ducted in the presence of two competent citizens, but does af- 
ford legal redress against illicit actions. In case of seizures, 
a certified list of articles taken by the authorities must be fur- 
nished their owner, 

A very important section of the Bill of Rights is devoted to 
the freedom of belief and conscience. All different confessions 
may openly practise their religion and are on a plane of legal 
equality. The constitution separates civil and political rights 
from religious ones, and makes each independent of the others.^® 


20 It will be noted that no leeway for the refusal to perform military 
service has been granted in the new constitutions. Tluis the utter sep- 
aration of political from religious obligations is insisted upon in prac- 
tically all the new states. Jugoslavia states: ‘‘No one can be exempt 
from his civic and military duties and responsibilities upon the grounds 
of his religious belief’^ (Art. 12). Czechoslovakia guarantees “liberty of 
conscience and religious creed’’ (Art. 121), but states that “every able- 
bodied citizen of the Czechoslovak Republic shall undergo military train- 
ing and shall obey the summons when called upon for the defense of the 
state.” In Austria “Privileges based upon religious belief are abolished” 
(Art. 7, sec. 1), while in Germany “Civil and political rights and duties 
shall be neither conditioned upon nor restricted by the exercise of re- 
ligious freedom” (Art. 136). Those who entertained the illusion that 
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Therefore, no one may be freed from civil and military duties 
in virtue of his religious beliefs. Legal recognition is given 
to the existing Orthodox, Eoman Catholic, and Moslem confes- 
sions, but other religious organizations — which are granted in- 
ternal autonomy — ^may obtain recognition under the general 
terms of the law, and may, accordingly, communicate with their 
several religious superiors outside the State. 

Ecclesiastical functionaries may not abuse their spiritual au- 
thority for partizan aims outside their houses of worship, nor 
go beyond prescripts of a religious character in the fulfilment 
of their official duties. This rather drastic provision was in- 
serted in an endeavor to do away, so far as possible, with the 
odium theologicum ever present in the Balkans, whereby re- 
ligious animosities have subserved political purposes. The con- 
stitution lays no one under the obligation of revealing his re- 
ligious convictions. ‘‘No one is obliged to take part in re- 
ligious acts, celebrations, rites and practices, except on State 
holidays and celebrations and in so far as the law enjoins this 
upon persons who are subject to paternal, guardian ^s, or mili- 
tary authority.^’ This marks a distinct advance over previous 
practices but in all probability will not prevent occasional use 
of the army in semi-religious demonstrations, particularly in 
Serbia proper. 

A broad spirit of religious toleration has enabled a solution 
of the financial aspect of the question of religious equality, by 
permitting the State budget for religion to be divided among 
the various faiths in proportion to their adherents, and their 
clearly shown needs. The necessity of such a financial arrange- 
ment was obvious even before the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly, because Catholicism, officially recognized in Austria, 
Orthodoxy, in Serbia, and the Moslem faith in the Imperial ter- 
ritories and in certain portions of Serbia, each claimed a share 
of State support. To have separated Church and State entirely 
would have aroused religious acerbities essentially antagonistic 

conscription would be constitutionally abolished after the war in the 
countries occupied by the defeated powers need but look at the ironclad 
provisions of these constitutions — ^borrowed largely from Switzerland — to 
realize that such expectations have in no wise been realized. 
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to national unity; hence, by recognizing regional religious self- 
determination, a happy formula was found whereby State sup- 
port would not amount to a partizan subsidy of a single faith. 

The rights of freedom of the press, of assembly, and of peti- 
tion are elaborated in considerable detail, provision being made 
against the suppression of newspapers, and against censorship, 
except during war time or time of mobilization. However, the 
printing of matter abusing the monarch, the royal house, the 
National Skupshtina or heads of foreign states, or of matter 
inciting to forcible change of the fundamental law, is cause for 
suppression of such publication, if the decision of the authori- 
ties is upheld within two days by a court. Secrecy of private 
correspondence, and telephonic and telegraphic communications 
is assured, except in case of criminal investigation, mobilization, 
or war. The right of the citizen to redress through administra- 
tive courts is acknowledged; the right to hold office is opened 
to citizens and to foreigners resident for ten years on State 
territory. The right of emigration and expatriation is recog- 
nized, but the State is forbidden to surrender its own citizens 
for extradition,^^ while it assures all Serb-Croat-Slovene na- 
tionals abroad of its protection. 

An interesting section of the bill of rights deals with educa- 
tion, and guarantees the unrestricted teaching of science and 
art, which enjoy State protection and support. The state has 
control of education, which is free, general, and obligatory. 
While the State claims a prerogative as to education, and fur- 
nishes it for all, in cases provided by law private educational 
institutions may operate either on a secular or religious basis. 
A uniform plan of education is contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, beginning with primary schools and continuing up to those 
of a university grade. General education is presumed to be for 
cultural purposes, but special provision is made for the creation 
of technical schools. All schools must aim at moral instruction 
to inculcate civic consciousness and develop thereby national 
unity and religious toleration. 

Only one clause in the Bill of Rights is devoted to the sub- 
ject of the rights of minorities — a point on which the Serb- 
21 Note the similar provision in Art. 112 of the Weimar Constitution. 
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Croat-Slovene State proved peculiarly sensitive during the peace 
negotiations at Paris. It provides that ^Ho minorities of other 
race or language elementary instruction shall be given under 
conditions which the law shall prescribe.’’ Such provisions 
must, of course, be in conformity with the provisions of the 
Minority Guarantees Treaty signed by the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State with the Allied and Associated Powers. 

In every constitution emerging out of the post-war period 
of reconstruction, the economic clauses have had special signifi- 
cance. In the Jugoslav constitution this is peculiarly true. 
It recognizes certain fundamental economic duties owed by the 
State to its population and the influence of the war thereon is 
most significant. Thus the State subsidizes permanent exhibits 
of economic products, stimulates interest in economic produc- 
tion, and guarantees special subsidy to indigent school children. 
It places the working class under its protection, in endeavoring 
to raise the standards of living to the minimum prescribed by 
the League of Nations Covenant and the International Labor 
Office. The State recognizes it as its duty to intervene, in pub- 
lic interest and on the basis of law, in the economic relations of 
its citizens, in order to promote justice and avoid social fric- 
tion. That involves the prohibition of extortion, the recogni- 
tion of freedom of agreement in trade relations so far as con- 
formable to social interests, and like recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining. 

The State further assumes the burden of extensive public 
health measures, the necessity for which has been imperative 
since the conclusion of the World War. Thus the official min- 
istrations of relief agencies like the American Red Cross have 
been continued with Government support and have received offi- 
cial recognition in the Constitution, looking toward their perma- 
nent establishment. In addition, the State undertakes a com- 
prehensive scheme of social insurance for workmen and seamen 
in the event of accident, illness, unemployment, incapacity, old 
age, and death, along with promises of remedial measures for 
invalids, war widows, war orphans, and indigent parents of 
soldiers who died in the World War. Thus, throughout this 


22Art9» 22-44, 
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section on measures for national public welfare, the effect of 
the war is clearly evident. Promises, rather than effective 
stipulations, are made with regard to the development of fish- 
eries and the construction of means of intercommunication. 
The need of these is evident, but the Constitution does little 
more than commit the country in advance to such a policy. 

The agrarian problem, already noted, is covered by various 
stipulations of the Constitution with regard to property in land. 
Property may not be employed for purposes detrimental to the 
public welfare, although possession is guaranteed, subject to 
the right of the State to expropriate for public purposes, with 
just compensation. The insertion of this principle in the con- 
stitution marked the triumph of Pasic’s policy of compensation 
for the expropriated landlords or begs. Thus, forest lands may 
be expropriated if such action is necessary for the country’s 
protection against deforestation. All claims to timber lands 
under grants made by the occupying Austro-German authorities 
are null, and such properties revert to the local government 
bodies in whose territorial competence they are situated. 

Entail is abolished, as are all fief relationships. Every vestige 
of feudal land tenure is done away with, and the constitution 
makes these provisions retroactive, to date from the actual time 
of national liberation. Thus the serfs hitherto bound on the 
land are automatically freed from all restrictions upon them 
and become owners of the soil whereon they previously worked. 
All properties of the Austrian and Hungarian Crown are con- 
fiscated outright. Soldiers are to be given preference in the 
distribution of lands acquired by the State through forfeiture 
or expropriation. In this there is manifest justice, although 
the scheme is by no means a new one either in Europe or in 
the Balkan peninsula. The carrying out of agrarian reform, 
to equalize social ranks and to do away with the glaring in- 
justices of the semi-feudal period preceding the World War is 
practically assured by the Constitution, although many years 
must elapse before the policy shall have been carried out com- 
pletely. 

The economic constitution closes with the provision for the 
creation of an Industrial Council for the working out of social 
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matters and the formulation of industrial laws. This is the 
only new body of any peculiarly distinctive character that is 
created by the Constitution. It is the external manifestation 
of the economic structures that are paralleling the political ma- 
chinery in most of the new states. 

But Jugoslavia’s Industrial Council will never assume the 
importance of a Reichswirtschaftsrat, because of the backward- 
ness of Jugoslavia industrially. Politically, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State has done little more than emerge from the struc- 
ture of feudalism as an agrarian democracy ; its programs, under 
the constitution, look toward national development and better- 
ment, it is true, but the establishment of an industrial democracy 
is as yet a distant prospect, to be attained only after decades of 
peaceful, stable, internal reconstruction. Meanwhile the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, trusting to its new found political institu- 
tions, and holding fast to the land which is at last the peasants’ 
own, must pursue the paths of toleration, discipline, widespread 
national education, and peace. Therein lies national progress. 
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Parties and Ministries Under the Constitution 

Once the Constitution was passed, the Constituent Assembly 
resolved itself, as did the Weimar Assembly, into a regular 
Skupshtina, and set about enacting the necessary enforcement 
legislation. The Constitution, despite the numerous transitory 
clauses providing for a change to the new regime, left to the 
Skupshtina much in the way of law-making, and that task is 
as yet far from complete. The division of the country into 26 
provinces or zupni in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, was one of the first achievements, although it met with 
considerable opposition in the Skupshtina. A second important 
piece of legislation was the electoral reform bill, which reduced 
the membership of the Skupshtina to 313 in lieu of the larger 
and clumsier assembly of 419 members that had drafted the Con- 
stitution. A third measure of no little importance from the 
financial standpoint was the Loan Bill authorizing an interna- 
tional loan in an endeavor to stop the depreciation of the dinar. 
These three acts of constructive legislation were among the out- 
standing achievements of the first Skupshtina. Its other acts 
were more intimately connected with party politics and will be 
trolled in that connection. 
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The Constitution, it will be recalled, was passed under Pasic’s 
shrewd engineering by the coalition of Old Radicals and Jugo- 
slav Democrats. In the final vote these commanded but a 
narrow majority, due to the opposition of the other parties and 
the abstention of the Slovene Clericals, the Communists, and the 
members of the Croatian Peasant Party, under Radices leader- 
ship. When, upon the proclamation of the Constitution, the 
Constituent Skupshtina became a regular legislative body, these 
groups — with the exception of Radices following — all returned 
to the fold, thereby recognizing the constitution as an accom- 
plished fact, and revoking their previous semi-irreconcilable 
attitude. No factions, therefore, remained politically unrepre- 
sented in Parliament, as Radic fully recognized his right to be 
heard in the Skupshtina, though he did not act upon it. 

The aim of these various Opposition groups — ^with which 
Protic finally cast his lot — was to form a united bloc with the 
single object of securing a revision of the Constitution. It was 
obvious that revision would be impossible unless concerted ac- 
tion was followed, yet from the first the various Opposition 
groups, because of rivalries and lack of harmony on other 
points, failed to unite on a common program and thus, tem- 
porarily at least, defeated their own ends. 

Of these groups the 58 Communists were the first to disap- 
pear from the political scene. In consequence of police revela- 
tions that the assassination of Draskovic, the influential minister 
of the Interior, had actually been planned within the halls of 
the Skupshtina by the Communists, the Prince Regent sum- 
moned that body to take drastic action against those who would 
abuse their parliamentary immunity to plan the violent over- 
throw of the Government. A special Defense of the Realm Act 
was passed which deprived the Communist deputies of their 
mandates and subjected them to imprisonment. Despite the 
provision of the constitution abolishing the death penalty for 
political crimes, it was reenacted in order to punish the slayers 
of Draskovic. 

In this extra-constitutional procedure the nation at large 
acquiesced, primarily because it was found that the communistic 
propaganda was directed from Hungary, Austria, and Russia, 
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and financed in certain quarters by royalist, pro-Habsburg 
Legitimists as well. Against such subversive influences all 
the nation stood united, and the repression of communism was 
given popular approval when the parties forming the National 
bloc (Democratic, Eadical, Agrarian, and Moslem) were vic- 
torious in the 58 by-elections necessary to fill the vacant Com- 
munist seats. Thereafter, communism ceased, in Jugoslavia, as 
in Switzerland, America, and Finland, to exert any active po- 
litical force, and the Jugoslav Socialists recoiled from extremist 
doctrines. 

The Moslem population of the new state also created certain 
problems for the veteran premier Pasic. The constitutional 
provisions recognizing the appointment of Moslem, Orthodox 
Greek, and Koman Catholic representatives in the ministry for 
the purpose of safeguarding the interests of religious groups 
made necessary a reorganization of the Cabinet immediately 
after the Constitution went into effect. It was this second cab- 
inet under Pasic ^s leadership that was called upon to pass the 
anti-communist laws, and the ferreting out of the slayers of the 
Minister of the Interior consumed the greater part of the gov- 
ernment's time. Meanwhile the other duties of administrative 
overhauling, the enforcement of the provisions of the new con- 
stitution, kept the ministers busy with primarily Jugoslav inter- 
ests, to the neglect of racial and religious minority questions. 
The Moslem population bided its time till December, 1921, when, 
at a time of Turkish victories in Asia Minor, demands were made 
on the premier for the granting of cultural autonomy. It was 
but natural that the resurgence of Turkish nationalism should 
affect the Ottoman population of the new state, though its funda- 
mental loyalty to the new regime had been and continued to be 
steadfast. 

The demands now put forward, while embarrassing to the 
Democratic-Radical coalition over which Pasic presided, cannot 
be regarded as disloyal or, indeed, as wholly inappropriate. 
They included the establishment of separate Turkish schools, 
with instruction in Turkish, as well as Serbian, the creation of 
a Moslem University, and the employment of Turkish-speaking 
officials in districts where a Moslem majority resided. The 
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other demands were primarily for equality before the law, po- 
litical equality, and freedom of commerce with adjacent coun- 
tries. Minor claims of a miscellaneous character were added 
to the foregoing, and the Moslems insisted upon the granting 
of all these as the price of their continued support of the 
coalition. 

The first claims came naturally within the purview of the 
racial, religious, and linguistic minority guarantees treaty which 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State had been reluctantly compelled 
to sign at Saint Germain; the others were more properly ques- 
tions of internal policy. That the Constitution granted equal 
rights of citizenship was clear, but the consolidation of the laws 
theretofore in force in the various portions of the triune King- 
dom had not yet been fully accomplished; accordingly, it was 
with a view to the removal of such discriminations as existed 
under former laws in Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as in 
Serbian Macedonia, that such demands were put forth. 

These came at a psychological moment, when the initial dif- 
ferences in policy between Democrats and Radicals were as- 
serting themselves, and Pasic was forced to resign and recon- 
struct his cabinet in order to meet in full the Moslem demands. 
Thenceforth the equality of Democrats and Radicals was broken 
and the Radical-Moslem coalition group started on its way to 
supremacy.^ The Moslem leaders were by no means irreconcil- 
able in their attitude, and it would appear that Pasic was ex- 
tremely wise in acceding to their wishes and thereby tying up 
the otherwise dissident population of Turkish origin or inclina- 
tions to the political fortunes of the new state. 

In the subsequent development of Jugoslav politics the Mos- 
lem elements have clung ever closer to the Radicals, and though 
not ceasing to be a racial group, have come to be identified as 
Radicals, rather than as Democrats or Agrarians. Despite the 
return of the Ottomans to Constantinople and the very close 
relation which such a readjustment of the political fortunes of 
the Moslem world must have on countries with Moslem minori- 

iThe Third Pasid cabinet was composed of 7 Radicals, 6 Democrats, 2 
Moslems, and 1 Slovene Agrarian. It was formed on December 3, 1921, 
and lasted a little over a year, till December 12, 1922. 
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ties, these have not caused any immediate difficulty for the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. The tranquillity of such populations 
is the best index to their attitude toward the new regime, and 
in Jugoslavia, at least, there is no appreciable nationalist prob- 
lem. The Moslems have their material interest — ^that of unex- 
propriated land or Government indemnity — at stake in their 
adherence to the new state and would hardly forego the advan- 
tages to be derived from compensation for the illusory benefits 
of a share in the Turkish Nationalist and Ottoman debt. 

The Kepublican problem in Croatia is one that is by no means 
as simple of solution as was that of the Moslems. The Croatian 
Diet at Zagreb was, during the last years of the Dual Monarchy, 
the main forum for the development of Jugoslav nationalism, 
despite every precaution taken by Budapest. The ideal of re- 
publicanism, as a direct challenge to the dynastic system of the 
monarchy, seemed, therefore, an attractive one to the Serbo- 
Croat Coalition in the Diet. When the final crash came, the 
Jugoslav National Council, voicing its pleas for Jugoslav self- 
determination, naturally tended to emulate the example of 
Prague, Vienna, and Budapest. Karolyi, seeking by an open 
gesture to erase the memories of hostility that had existed be- 
tween Hungarians and Croats after 1849, hailed the Jugoslav 
National Council in the friendliest terms, and sent to it, on his 
accession to power, the fraternal greetings of the Hungarian 
People ^s Kepublie. If all that was of the old regime was to go, 
the Croats could well afford to discard the monarchy — ^whether 
under the Habsburgs or the house of Kara george vie. 

In this crisis the Croatian peasantry found their feelings ex- 
pressed by Stjepan Kadic, formerly a member of the Croatian 
Diet and the spokesman for the peasantry. Radio promised his 
followers an independent Croatian Republic, a Greater Croatia, 
freed alike from Habsburg and from Serbian control. The 
ignorant peasantry, but recently delivered from the class-rule 
of the Magyar boiars, acclaimed him as their leader and Croatian 
national feeling, in so far as a separatist feeling could be said 
to exist, rallied around him. 

What Radices plans were, how he sought from time to time 
to realize his ambitious program by rebellion, by inflaming the 
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peasantry against the rule of Belgrade, and finally by absten- 
tion from the Constituent Skupshtina are not germane here; 
the outstanding fact remains that after disappointment and 
frustration in his aim to create a federal state in which Croatian 
autonomy would be ample, Radic refused to face accomplished 
facts and recognize the Constitution as binding upon him. The 
expulsion of the Communists from the Skupshtina furnished 
an opportunity for Radic, yet the formation of a National bloc 
by all the other parties contesting for the seats vacated by the 
Communists prevented the Croatian Peasant Party from gain- 
ing any additional representatives. Only the Croatian munic- 
ipal elections, where the Party won an overwhelming victory, 
gave Radic consolation. In consequence, the separatist leader 
kept away from Belgrade until an opportune moment should 
come for him gracefully to abandon his policy of abstention. 

That opportunity came with the advent of Fascismo in Italy. 
If the Croatian leader had dallied with the various post-war 
cabinets in Italy and found them lukewarm or mildly favor- 
able to his projects, there could be no question that Fascismo, 
with its announced policy of aggressiveness, could bode only ill 
for the Jugoslav state — and for Croatia. Radic was equal to 
the occasion. In view of the joint menace of Italy, Hungary, 
and Turkey to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, through the tri- 
umph of Ottoman Nationalism and the open-threats of the 
Italian and Magyar Fascisti, he sent emissaries to the capital 
to find ways and means for the Croatian bloc to abandon its 
policy of isolation and accept the rule of Belgrade. In the face 
of a common danger, he declared, Serbs and Croats must remain 
united. There might be fundamental differences of principle 
and of policy separating them, but the integrity of the State 
could not be sacrificed. The Croats were willing, under grave 
reservations, to forego their republicanism, and return to the 
chamber. Such action produced a profound sensation, as it 
appeared to mark the end of a period of peculiarly aggravating 
obstructionism on the part of the Croatian bloc. 

The immediate effect of the action of Radic was to cause a 
defeat of the Basic ministry on December 4, 1922, and its 
resignation a week later. In this emergency the King con- 
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suited the various other party leaders, none of whom could 
guarantee a majority, hence Pasic was requested by the mon- 
arch to form an ‘‘electoral cabinet” which should proceed, as 
soon as possible, to new elections in order to clarify the existing 
political situation. In thus giving the veteran premier free 
rein to make such political realignments as might be necessary, 
the King paved the way for the second endeavor of Pasic to 
eliminate from the Government the thoroughly Jugoslav Demo- 
cratic Party and substitute therefor a cabinet almost exclu- 
sively Serbian in character though tinged slightly with Croat 
and Slovene affiliations. It marked a definite trend toward a 
policy of Serbian paramountcy. 

The breakup of the Democratic-Radical Coalition had been 
impending throughout 1922 for it was evident after the Moslem 
crisis at the end of 1921 that the divergence in policies between 
Radicals and Democrats was becoming chasmic. The outward 
stability of the parties was maintained by the shifting of mem- 
bers from one party group to another in the Skupshtina, but 
inwardly the coalition was weakening. The prime purpose of 
the Coalition had been to pass and enforce the constitution; 
now new issues were arising making a party realignment neces- 
sary. Though the crisis had been deferred by the King’s wed- 
ding in June, 1922, and by the renegotiation of the Little 
Entente, it had been gradually approaching as the Democratic 
Party had weakened in its attitude toward Radic. 

In October, 1922, Davidovic, as head of the Democratic Party 
and a supporter of the Coalition, attempted by private under- 
standings and public conference to reach an agreement with 
Radio and find a basis for a sincere and final reconciliation 
with the Croatian leader. In so doing he admitted the necessity 
of amending or revising the Belgrade Constitution. This essen- 
tially pledged Davidovic to Revisionism, and created a rift in 
the party; the Croatian bloc, not knowing whether or not to 
accept the proposals ventured by the Democrats for a national 
understanding, also divided into several factions; in the Radi- 
cal Party, the dissenters from Pasic on the question of abiding 
by the Constitution, rallied around Protic and favored ample 
political and economic decentralization. The Coalition was 
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plainly being discarded. Since no fundamental agreement 
could be reached between the Democrats and Radicals, Pasic was 
forced to ally the Moslems with the Radicals to maintain a 
majority until the elections. As a result of this realignment, 
the cabinet represented only Serbs and Moslems, while the non- 
Serb representatives were gathered into the Opposition. Be- 
sides assuming this distinctly regional and racial realignment, 
the parties also clashed vigorously on a Constitutionalist and 
Revisionist basis. 

Once the ministerial crisis was over, the party groups pre- 
pared for the first elections for a Skupshtina under the new 
Constitution and electoral laws. All the parties frankly wel- 
comed the opportunity for a change, as the old Skupshtina, in 
which the Government parties had been almost equal in size, 
had been compelled to collaborate in order to avoid a deadlock. 
An election, therefore, was regarded as wholesome, if only be- 
cause it would clear the air and end a biennium of masterly 
inactivity on account of divided leadership. 

The Democrats entered the contest under most unfavorable 
circumstances, having left the coalition too late to escape the 
responsibility for its sins and too soon to keep the prestige of 
power in their appeal to the electorate. Furthermore, the 
party suffered from internal bickerings which tended to dis- 
credit it in the public eye. The Agrarian or Peasant Party 
entered the lists with a program encumbered by proposals of 
an extremist character, such as a class parliament and the in- 
troduction of direct legislation, which were beyond the range 
of practicality. 

On the other hand, the Radicals appealed vigorously to the 
electorate because of their decisive, clear-cut program of sup- 
port of the constitution and orderly government, utter repudia- 
tion of communism and separatism and staunch support of 
the unity of the country. Within their ranks, however, both 
Protic and Trumbic stood for a compromise between Serbian 
Conservatism and Croatian Separatism, in an endeavor to arrive 
at a peaceful solution of the existing difficulties between the 
two racial groups. Thus matters stood on the eve of the 
elections. 
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TABLE OF ELECTION RESULTS IN THE SERB-CROAT- 
SLOVENE STATE 


Pabty 

1920 

Constituent 

Elections 

1923 

Skupshtina 

Elections 

Gain or 
Loss 

1. Radicals 

.... 92 

109 

+12.87% 

2. Jugoslav Democrats 

.... 91 

52 

—6.10% 

3. Croatian Peasant Party 

50 

70 

+ 10.44% 

4. Bosnian Moslems 

24 

18 

+.02% 

5. Serbian Moslems (Radicals) . 

8 

13 

+2.24% 

6. Slovene Clericals 

.... 27 

22 

+.58% 

7. Agrarians 

.... 39 

9 

—6.43% 

8. Socialists 

.... 10 

3 

—1.62% 

9. Republicans 

3 

0 

—.72% 

10. Communists 

.... 58 

0 

—13.84% 

11. German Minorities 

0 

7 

+2.24% 

12. Montenegrin Federalists 

0 

2 

+.64% 

13. Scattering 

.... 15 

8 

—1.04% 

Total 

419 

313 

—25.30% 


The elections marked a sweeping victory for the Kadicals, 
and not only for that party as such, but particularly for Pasic^s 
supporters. Both Protic and Trumbic were defeated and the 
Democratic Party was very materially reduced. The Moslem 
and Slovene Clerical Parties were returned with little appreci- 
able change but the Agrarians and Socialists suffered most 
heavily. In addition, no Communist or Republican deputies 
were elected. This was attributable not only to anti-communist 
strictures but to wrangles and dissensions in their own ranks. 
It will be recalled that in reality these elements in the old 
Skupshtina had represented Germans, Magyars, and Moslems, 
who now appeared for the first time in their true guise. Thus 
the true successors to the Communists have been the representa- 
tives of ethnic, regional, or religious nationalism. 

Their entry into the Skupshtina has been due to (1) the ap- 
plication of proportional representation, and (2) the fulfilment 
of the Minority Guarantees Treaty. The other minor parties 
have been reduced practically to impotence. As a keen French 
observer put it, Advocates of change and defenders of the 
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Constitution — or, more properly speaking, of unitary govern- 
ment — will henceforth meet face to face on ground from which 
the smaller groups, whose perpetual oscillations only embroiled 
things, have been weeded out.’’ The triumph of the Radicals, 
he continues, ^'represents on the one hand the cult of the na- 
tional tradition, the maintenance of unity and attachment to 
public order, on the other, an unshakable fidelity to the alliances 
which guarantee the new status of Europe.” Only the role to 
be played in the new Skupshtina by the Croatian Peasant Party, 
which is second to the Radicals in strength, was yet to be deter- 
mined. Otherwise the position of the parties was definite and 
the general situation clarified. 

Once the election results were made known, Pasic’s return to 
office was inevitable. Nevertheless, the old Serbian statesman 
did not rest on his victory but endeavored to reach a settlement 
with Radic, who had again been alienated by his failure to gain 
control at the elections. During the interval between the elec- 
tions and the assembling of the new Skupshtina every phase of 
the situation was canvassed, yet the premier failed to reach any 
agreement which would bring Radic back to the Skupshtina. 
Accordingly the new session opened on April 16 with the 
Croatian leader absent. In view of this action, and the failure 
of the endeavors at conciliation, Pasic resigned, but was imme- 
diately ordered by the King to reconstruct his cabinet on a 
strong anti-revisionist program. Whether such negotiations as 
were undertaken before the assembling of the Skupshtina would 
bear fruit remained uncertain. It appeared obvious that no 
great crisis in Serbo-Croat relations was impending, but rather 
that with the good will of the revisionist bloc, Pasic would be 
able to postpone immediate revision and attempt solely ad- 
ministrative reforms and rearrangements in Croatia. 

Foreign Policy 

The foreign policy of the Triune Monarchy, if less successful, 
has been no less distinctive than that of Czechoslovakia. Both 
countries have played an enormous part in the settling of the 
foreign affairs of Eastern Europe, but the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
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State had far greater problems to face than did its Northern 
Slav neighbor. Thanks to the joint skill of Masaryk and Benes, 
the Czechoslovak Republic early won its fight for recognition; 
thanks to the absence of implacable enemies at the peace table, 
it was granted its major territorial claims without dijfficulty. 
With the triune monarchy, however, the situation was different, 
and almost every frontier was contested. 

To begin with, under the terms of the Secret Treaty of Lon- 
don of April 26, 1915, the Italian Government claimed con- 
siderable territory inhabited by Jugoslavs, but not including 
any lands belonging to the Hungarian Crown. Not content with 
having utilized its authority as an occupying power to menace 
Jugoslav interests, Italy, through connivance with the dashing 
D’Annunzio, struggled diplomatically and militarily to obtain 
possession of Fiume. In this battle Italy met her greatest 
antagonist, not in Vesnic or Trumbic, the Jugoslav deputies, 
but in Mr. Wilson. So long as Wilson was in power, therefore, 
the Triune Monarchy had a friend in the councils of the vic- 
torious powers. When, however, the elections of 1920 indicated 
a reversal of American foreign policy, the Jugoslav statesmen 
were compelled reluctantly to make terms with Italy. 

This was done by the Treaty of Rapallo, which settled the 
Italo- Jugoslav frontier in principle. It will be recalled that the 
Prince Regent had refused to convoke a Constituent Skupshtina 
until peace had been made with Italy, so that all internal re- 
construction really awaited the adjustment of Jugoslavia’s fron- 
tier with Italy. The latter’s evasions and procrastinations made 
a wait of approximately two years necessary before a protocol 
for the full execution of the treaty was negotiated. This was 
signed less than a week before the Fascist! took Rome, and 
again the Jugoslav statesmen were made to wait. Such inci- 
dents have rendered a rapproehement of Italy and Jugoslavia 
peeuliarly difficult and it is safe to say that so long as Pasic 
remains in power a gratuitous approach on the part of Italy is 
hardly to be thought of. Furthermore, Italian intrigues in 
Montenegro and Albania have done much to widen the breach 
between Belgrade and Rome. Serbia, once a despised prin- 
cipality with assassins on her throne, has become the greatest 
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obstacle to Italian expansion eastward, and nothing can make 
Rome forget this. 

Toward Albania, as an outpost of Italian civilization — what- 
ever she may claim on her own account — the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State has shown marked hostility and little moderation. The 
belligerent attitude of Jugoslav forces, their invasion of the 
country and their destruction of numerous villages in the course 
of illicit operations which led to the intervention of the League 
of Nations, has hardly served to add luster to the Triune 
Kingdom. 

The attitude of the new state toward Greece, despite the fail- 
ure of the latter to fulfil her duty in 1914 under the Serbo- 
Greek treaty of alliance, has been formally correct, and, whether 
Venizelos was in or out of power, Vesnic and Pasic have en- 
deavored to settle the claims of the respective countries to 
Northern Epirus without a breach. Particularly in the Near 
Eastern crisis of 1922 Jugoslavia took a decided stand in favor 
of a policy of non-intervention when there was danger of the 
spread of the Anatolian War into Europe. In this respect 
Jugoslavia has but followed the guiding lines of policy laid 
down by Benes, but her role as the guardian of tlie peace of 
the Near East has been no secondary one. 

The relations between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria have, since the 
war, been guided almost entirely by the terms of the Treaty of 
Neuilly. The thorough defeat of Bulgaria left her relatively 
weak and innocuous as a neighbor, but did not prevent border 
warfare between irregular bands. It has necessitated cool and 
far-sighted statesmanship on the part of Pasic to prevent local 
irregularities from growing into more aggressive activities of 
comitadjis. Execution of the treaty provisions relative to re- 
patriation of prisoners, settlement of reparations, and renewal 
of commercial intercourse have therefore been the most im- 
portant parts of the general resumption of amicable relations. 
Jugoslavia had nothing to fear from the agrarian dictatorship 
which Premier Stambulisky established in Bulgaria rather 

2 As this work is in press, word comes of the overthrow of the Stambul- 
isky regime. This change, however, has involved no deviation in Jugo- 
slavia’s policy toward her eastern neighbor. 
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must it remain the objective of her statesmen to reach an un- 
derstanding with her eastern neighbor with a view to the pos- 
sible inclusion of Bulgaria in an enlarged Jugoslavia. 

The relations between Eumania and Jugoslavia, though 
strained at the Peace Conference over matters such as the dis- 
position of the Banat of Temesvar, claimed by both countries, 
have been remarkably friendly since the conclusion of the Little 
Entente in 1920, and the marriage of King Alexander to a 
Rumanian princess fully paved the way for the renegotiation 
of that combination by Benes in 1922. So long as the Little 
Entente exists for the preservation of the Peace Treaties, Jugo- 
slavia will stand with Rumania in defense of common interests. 
At present their relations are most cordial and intimate. 

In her relations to Hungary, Jugoslavia has had as little suc- 
cess in establishing good feeling as have the other Succession 
States. To begin with, the Allied occupation of the southern 
part of Hungary, whither all the black reactionaries of the old 
regime returned when Karolyi and Kun ruled in Budapest, made 
the new state an unwilling partner in Allied policies toward 
weakened, revolutionary Hungary. With the fall of Karolyi, 
matters were made worse, as the White Government established 
itself at Arad under Serbo-Prench auspices. When Kun fell, 
Jugoslavia became the asylum for communist and republican 
refugees from the crownlands of Saint Stephen. Karolyists, in 
particular, came to Jugoslavia, and attempted in midsummer 
of 1921 an ill-fated movement to found a ‘ ‘ Serbo-Magyar Re- 
public of Baranya,’^ which was crushed by the Allied Govern- 
ments. The Karlist coups further prevented any friendly rela- 
tions. Hence Hungary remains particularly isolated on her 
southern frontier. Not until Magyar chauvinism and mutual 
war-hatreds die, can Hungary and Jugoslavia be on terms of 
genuine friendship. It is hardly to be expected that those who 
felt Magyar oppression under the old regime can rejoice at the 
triumph of the Magyar reactionaries. 

With Austria, on the other hand, Jugoslavia is at peace. 
There is good will between the two countries because both have 
resolved to live in compliance with the spirit of the new treaty- 
law of Europe. Austria is no longer a menace, and Jugoslavia 
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holds that the peace treaties have settled the historic score be- 
tween Austrians and Jugoslavs; hence Austria, once the great- 
est oppressor, the greatest enemy, has become the most loyal of 
Jugoslavia’s neighbors. 

No mention of Jugoslav foreign policy would be complete 
without recalling the intimacy of the bonds between Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia. These two have formulated in com- 
mon, a policy for Central Europe in regard to every subject of 
common concern to the Succession States. Both prepared for 
Porto Rosa and Genoa; both have shared in facilitating the re- 
habilitation of Austria; both have prevented the development 
of new Balkan conflagrations out of the Near Eastern melange. 
So long as Jugoslavia follows alertly and decisively the policies 
formulated by Benes, the Little Entente will be the arbiter of 
the political and international relationships of Eastern Europe. 

The unfinished tasks of Jugoslav foreign policy embrace the 
renewal of friendly relations with Hungary, the modification of 
the settlement with Italy, maintenance of due respect for the 
frontiers of Albania, and the reaching of ententes with Bulgaria 
and Greece. Meanwhile, reluctance to draw the sword on the 
slightest provocation, reduction of armaments and armies, 
friendly cooperation in every enterprise sanctioned by the 
League of Nations, will do much to gain prestige for the Triune 
Kingdom. It is true that the valor of the Serbian army saved 
the Jugoslav nation from destruction and made possible the 
creation of the new state from the ruins of the Dual Monarchy ; 
the temptation to make use of it again to liquidate complicated 
problems is great, but such a course is not the one for Jugo- 
slavia to pursue. Her future lies in internal development rather 
than in the forming of military combinations, and it will re- 
quire all the energy and good faith of the coming generation of 
Jugoslav statesmen to repair, during the coming decades, the 
internal losses that were the price of independence and 
unification. 
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Underlying Unities 

In the foregoing pages the processes of national liberation 
through revolution and the consequent reestablishment of an 
orderly government have been studied in detail. What is their 
general import? Are there common underlying factors oper- 
ating in all instances and giving a harmony, a real unity 
to apparently widely diversified political phenomena? It is 
believed that such factors can be found, and that they har- 
monize with an appreciable degree of accuracy. 

For each of the countries the course of political events has 
been graphically portrayed in the accompanying time-chart, 
illustrating the rise and fall of ministries, the general trend of 
a nation ^s attitude, and the strength of the various political 
forces at work. Their import is dependent upon the fact of 
majority rule as the basis for ministerial responsibility and 
upon the duration of parliamentary confidence. Thus the life 
of a ministry is measured in objective time and party terms 
and the strength or weakness of a government, its durability or 
transitory character, are determined with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy; the evolution of a policy, its success or failure, the wel- 
fare or misfortune of the country, can be ascertained with 
reasonable certainty. 
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It is distinctly interesting to note that the charts, considered 
in their relation one to the other, tend to show a reasonable 
degree of conformity in the reactions of the countries studied 
to the various psychological and economic forces to which the 
people have been subjected by war, blockade, revolution, and 
reaction. The forces present do not always assume the same 
external form, as they act, not by some predetermined formula, 
by some prescribed gospel, but by the necessities of a national 
psychology. Yet there is a marked interrelation. The move- 
ments, constitutional and otherwise, in Germany, reflect them- 
selves in the policies of Vienna ; communism inflames Hungary 
and Bavaria at the same time ; monarchism raises its head simul- 
taneously in Berlin and Budapest; the political orientations in 
Belgrade, Vienna, and Bucharest are inseparable from the lines 
of policy laid down in Prague. 

Finally, the necessity of establishing an economic solidarity 
among all the Central European states leads to the adoption of 
essentially identic measures to restore, under a regime of po- 
litical liberation, the economic freedom which was enjoyed un- 
der the political bondage of the Ausgleich. When placed side 
by side, then, the tables form a new grouping — a periodic table 
of political elements which illustrates with reasonable clarity 
the outstanding phases of the political cycle from revolution 
to normalcy through which the respective countries have passed. 

In every country defeat threw the governing power into the 
hands of extremists on the Left, who actually engineered the 
Revolutions. These radical forces, not fully fitted by long 
tenure in office to cope with the needs of the countries, formu- 
lated, on the morrow of the respective revolutions, drastically 
extreme economic policies tending to wholesale socialization in 
industrial centers, and to the breaking up of large landed estates 
and the distribution of land to the peasantry in agricultural 
areas. Thus it is clearly to be seen that the fundamental char- 
acter of the reforms demanded by revolutionary parties has 
varied with the particular economic status of a given region. 
Land reform is not shouted from the housetops in Berlin, 
Vienna, or Budapest, neither is socialization called for by the 
peasantry in East Prussia, the Tyrol, the Alfold, Slovakia, or 
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the Banat. But the cry for reform of a drastic character is 
raised equally in industrial and agrarian districts and the de- 
mand must be met by the ministry of the day, if it hopes to 
prolong its tenure in office. Hence, in approximately the same 
manner in each country, agrarian reform and industrial so- 
cialization have been demanded and, in varying degrees, 
realized. 

This period of economic experimentation has been brought to 
a close in each country, under substantially similar conditions, 
by the advent of what may be best described as the ministry 
of experts — a body which drops parliamentary lines and gathers 
into its membership financial and economic experts to rescue 
the country from the results of excessive socialistic experi- 
mentation. During this period the country suffers from the 
suppression of ordinary political life — the cessation of parlia- 
mentary combats — ^but it recovers, more or less, from the ex- 
cesses into which it has been plunged. That this phenomenon 
is almost omnipresent in Europe seems inescapable. It is seen 
in the recasting of the ministry under the Coalition in Great 
Britain, in the Millerand ministry in Prance, in the Cerny cab- 
inet in Czechoslovakia, in the Mayr and Teleki Cabinets in Aus- 
tria and Hungary, in the Pehrenbach-Simons cabinet in Ger- 
many, and, to a lesser extent, in the Vesnic ministry in Jugo- 
slavia.^ Porces of economic pressure, general discontent and 
disillusion, force upon reluctant administrators the task of 
‘‘carrying on^’ in the face of almost insuperable difficulties. 
In the measure of success attending this financial and economic 
reconstruction is to be found the explanation of the duration, 
change, recasting, and justification for these ministries. 

An unwilling parliament chafes at last all too openly under 
the restraints to which such a ministry subjects it, revolt breaks 
out on the Left, and the parliamentary truce — ^not the Union 
Sacree of wartime but the Union Porcee of near-bankruptcy — 
breaks down, party issues reassert themselves and the pathway 
towards political normalcy, toward the renewal of parliamentary 
life, opens. With the return to this political equilibrium, which 

1 In this instance the delay in completing the Constitution causes a 
slight deviation from the cycle. 
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is practically conditioned upon the equilibrium of the national 
balance sheet, the cycle of political change has swung around 
and a new normalcy, i. e., comparative freedom from war-time 
psychology and influences, has been reached. Here, then, is 
the completed phenomenon, the upward curve of the cycle, 
complemented by a rise toward economic equilibrium.^ 

Just as economic cycles are inevitably the result of material 
conditions and national psychological reactions, so the political 
cycles, as expressed quantitatively in the time charts, are the 
products of political theories, racial consciousness, war psychol- 
ogy and economic enervation, interplaying, interacting at the 
beginning (the end of the war) and gradually giving way to 
dominant nationalism, economic experimentation, constitutional 
reconstruction, and a return to a more rational order of national 
and international thinking. 


Revolutionary and Reconstructive Leaders 

It has long been a favorite remark among political scientists 
that the men most suited to start a revolution are seldom the 
ones best fitted to complete it. In many ways, this has been 
borne out by the experience of Central Europe since the war. 
During the war period there were many ardent spirits at work 
undermining the power of the monarchies, sapping the sources 
of constitutional authority, playing on the spirit of nationality 
and leading their dissatisfied fellow citizens to ever more radical 
steps in opposition to the constituted authority in their respec- 
tive states. These firebrands of political revolution served their 
purpose nobly, but their mission was one of destruction, of in- 
veighing against inherited abuses, of preaching against royal 

2 In Germany, it is to be noted, the pressure of the reparations ques- 
tion has led to a deviation from the trend in the other countries. Under 
Wirth’s ‘‘policy of fulfilment,” Germany tended strongly upward towards 
“normalcy.” “But following the sudden collapse of the mark in the latter 
months of 1922, a new period of retrencliment, a new ministry of experts, 
was called for in a futile attempt to save the country from economic ruin. 
This may be seen in the advent of the Cuno ministry. To a lesser extent 
this is true of Austria, where the Seipcl ministry was forced to new ex- 
tremities to save the country, under the guidance of the financial experts 
of the League of Nations. 
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tyranny or dynastic absolutism. They were seldom the ones 
to take the constructive part in the establishing of the new 
order that was to follow the war. Yet peculiarly enough, these 
men and women were not often the prophets of a social revolu- 
tion as well as the political, for only an extremist minority was 
willing to burn all bridges behind it in breaking with the tradi- 
tional past. The apostles of political revolution almost invari- 
ably preached an evolutionary gospel as concerns the internal 
program of the nation that was yet to be. In this respect, men 
of all races and religions were alike in their vision of national 
emancipation, and clerical and socialist, nationalist and inter- 
nationalist, in each country cooperated for the moment in achiev- 
ing national liberation. 

Thus, since few of the most ardent spirits had thought beyond 
the day of the realization of freedom, leadership was almost 
invariably taken out of the hands of those who had consum- 
mated the overthrow of the old order, and passed to more and 
more conservative elements. In each case, as political power 
threatened to escape forever from the hands of the apostles of 
social revolution, frantic efforts were made to grasp it. In Ger- 
many, Spartacism menaced the fruits of the Ee volution, and it 
took the stern measures of a Noske to down it, while in Vienna, 
Slovakia, and Zagreb even Socialists lent a hand in curbing a 
Red conflagration such as swept over Hungary.^ In that un- 
happy land alone did Communism, as the philosophy of despair 
embraced by a hungering, maddened proletariat, bum the 
bridges of Constitutionalism behind it and spread the ruin of 

3 Bolshevism, as attempted in Hungary, was, in fact, carried further 
into practice during the short course of the Bela Kun regime than in 
Russia under Lenin and Trotski, and remains strangely significant as 
the one example of experimental communism carried through relentlessly 
by experienced leaders, and brought to a very definite and sudden end. 
It is believed, therefore, that tlie study of the single closed chapter on 
Bolshevik rule written in the annals of Hungary furnishes a valuable 
basis for comparison with the forms which the same movement has 
taken in various other European countries. In Finland, Bolshevism was 
broken by the German invasion, in Poland and the Baltic States by the 
might of the people themselves: in the Caucasus, it is yet an experiment 
in virgin soil. In Hungary, Bolshevism broke down both because of the 
pressure exerted by the Allies and because of the passive resistance of 
the peasantry and the trade unions. 
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all economic order in its wake. But even in the proletarian 
environment which it created for itself, Bolshevism went too 
far, and overstepped the possible forced achievements of a 
milder regime by its own inherent brutality. Hence, when the 
collapse came, political power passed at once into the hands of 
the most extreme reactionaries, instead of striking a balance 
such as was gradually reached by the other countries. 

In the end, every revolutionary movement repudiated the 
extreme claims of its leaders, and passed on the constructive 
leadership of peacetime to abler men, more alive to the issues 
of post-war days, and able to solve them with greater wisdom 
than the purely destructive leaders could provide. Thus lead- 
ership passed from Liebknecht and Haase and Ledebour to 
Scheidemann and Ebert and Muller, from Adler and Renner 
and Seitz to Hainisch and Seipel and Schober; from Kramaf 
to Masaryk, from Karolyi (after the lurid interval of Bela 
Kun) to Friedrich and Bethlen, from Father Korosec and 
Radic to the veterans, Vesnic and Basic. 

With every change in leadership, in whatever country, came 
changes in tactics, and as the normal party lines asserted them- 
selves after the immediate crisis of the Revolution, the old is- 
sues of pre-war days, whenever possible, revived in some new 
form, under some new caption, to plague the parliamentary 
leaders, and decided, in many instances, the fundamental bases 
of the constitutions. States" rights, minority rights, clerical 
rights, workers" rights, were all claimed as cardinal points in 
the fundamental constitutional adjustments to be made. The 
modernization of party programs following the armistice facili- 
tated these somewhat, yet no constitutional convention created 
a final document out of hand. In every instance it was, of 
necessity, a compromise, yet frequently the views of outstand- 
ing men influenced materially the vote and the outcome of the 
deliberations of a constituent. 

Formally or informally, such men made themselves felt and 
became the outstanding personalities. Such were Breuss at 
Weimar, Mayr at Linz, Basic at Belgrade and Masaryk at 
Brague. The guiding note to many a constitutional question 
is to be found not in the abstract reasons alleged, but in the 
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concrete advice and wisdom of a single man. The influence of 
Horthy or Bethlen on the Hungarian National Assembly in its 
decisions upon the monarchy, the regency, the dethronement, 
the franchise, goes far beyond the abstract merits of the sev- 
eral issues. Just as Tisza, whether in power or out of power, 
was the life of the old Hungarian Chamber, so Bethlen has 
become the master of the new in all its deliberations. It is 
around the new strategists that all the constitutional questions 
range themselves, and the problems of reconstruction are solved 
in the end only by constructive, not destructive minds. They 
may build upon a Conservative or Clerical foundation accord- 
ing to the purpose which is nearest to their hearts, yet they 
build with energy, if with caution. Peculiarly enough, such 
men are almost invariably men of cautious reserve and modest 
demeanor ; there is no place for the demagogue in the construc- 
tive efforts of post-war statesmanship, and no great national 
idol has held the premiership in any Central European country. 


The Vatican and the New States 

The problem presented to the Vatican by the breakup of the 
Central Empires was a most unique one and its varying solu- 
tions, for each of the Succession States, noteworthy. In Ger- 
many, Catholicism had been intimately connected with States’ 
Rights, with the fostered separatism of the South German 
States; the Sonderrechte recognized by the Imperial Constitu- 
tion were essentially concessions to states prevailingly Ultra- 
montanist in sentiment. But the future attitude of the Church 
to the dynasty was really determined when Bismarck pursued 
the Kulhirkampf. Thenceforth, for the Catholic Church, there 
could be no fundamental agreement with the House of Hohen- 
zollern and all the Lutheran Junkers. When Republicanism 
came as an alternative to Protestant dynastic dominion, the 
Vatican accepted the Revolution as final. If to-day monarchism 
raises its head in the Reich, even if Bavaria becomes a head- 
quarters for royalist sympathizers, the Christliche Volkspartei 
remains steadfast in its adherence to the Republic, for the 
Vatican can scarce afford to sacrifice its present fiscal and edu- 
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cational position under the Weimar Constitution in any at- 
tempt at restoration which is bound to be, under existing cir- 
cumstances, a fiasco. 

Quite otherwise is the position of the Vatican with regard 
to the Succession States of the Dual Monarchy. The House of 
Habsburg was the most loyal supporter that the Vatican ever 
had. The Church, no less than the Court at Vienna or Buda- 
pest, had believed implicitly in the permanence of the House 
of Habsburg in its ancestral domain. Austria Erit In Orhe 
Ultima had become a Credo in the foreign policy of the Holy 
See. Then suddenly, overnight, the Habsburg domain had dis- 
appeared into thin air, the monarchy was gone, and rabidly 
anti-clerical Socialism was regnant at Vienna and Budapest, if 
not entirely so at Prague and Zagreb. Under the circum- 
stances, the Vatican was forced to formulate anew its policies 
toward the Danubian States in order the better to preserve its 
interests in the face of the new forces opposing it. 

In Vienna Catholicism went great lengths in preaching demo- 
cratic equalitarianism, but in the provinces separatism was cul- 
tivated, the agrarian reform programs of the day were heartily 
sponsored, and the federal framework of government was pro- 
posed as the means for salvaging as much as possible for the 
Church from the ruins of the House of Austria. In the end, 
in Austria, as in Germany, clerical forces gained the control 
of finance and education, and the regulation of local taxation 
and education was left, as far as possible, in the hands of the 
Lander. Catholic support of the Republic has been lukewarm ; 
monarchism, so far as it has shown its head in Austria, has had 
clerical protection, but Catholicism dare not risk a restoration, 
lest foreign intervention ensue. In any event, Catholic influ- 
ences have operated to create a firm working majority in the 
Federal Parliament, and so long as these dominate the newly 
enfranchised women, as seems to have been the case both in 
Germany and Austria, the balance of power, if not always an 
active political majority, will remain in Catholic hands. 

In Hungary, Catholicism has not changed its tactics. Firm 
in its support of the Habsburg dynasty in pre-war days, the 
Vatican has seen no fundamental reason for conversion from 
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monarchism to republicanism. Hence the Legitimists and the 
advocates of a National Monarchy (since the Dethronement Act 
went into effect) have rallied clerical sentiment around them, 
and the only program that savors of a socially liberal character 
is that propounded by the Church. Under its aegis of law and 
order modest ameliorative legislation may well be advocated, 
but a purely socialistic platform is beyond the pale. Not even 
under Karolyi did Catholic forces evince any material support 
of the Revolution; under Horthy — once a Calvinist, but now 
from political necessity a Romanist — ^the Vatican has been a 
chief sponsor of reaction. This open support of the monarchy 
is in part necessitated by the general policy which Benedict XV 
initiated as regards reconciliation with the Quirinal in Italy. 
Support of the national monarchy there could only be coupled 
with support of the national monarchy in the lands of Saint 
Stephen's Crown, hence this friendly attitude of the church 
helped to accentuate the inevitable rapprochement between Italy 
and Hungary. 

As regards the Serb-Croat-Slovene State the policy of the 
Vatican has not had so clear a definition. It was not to be 
expected that special claims on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Church could be effectively asserted in a country with Moslem 
and Orthodox Greek faiths numerically preponderant, but the 
constitutional recognition of the parity of all faiths, of the need 
of state support for each, was for the Vatican a satisfactory 
equivalent for its recognition of the union of the three kindred 
Slavic peoples. It became evident very shortly after the proc- 
lamation of the Union that any attempt at separatism, at the 
creation of a Catholic peasant republic in Croatia — ^the cher- 
ished project of Radic — could only meet with foreign opposi- 
tion, and endanger the status of the Triune Kingdom. Hence 
it would appear that the Vatican adopted a policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the new state, and ac- 
cepted the situation of parity for Catholicism with other faiths 
with the best graces possible. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic, however, the Vatican's policy 
became very difficult due to the secession of a large part of the 
clergy and the foundation of a Czech national church. The 
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fundamental reason underlying this more or less spontaneous 
movement would appear to have been the nationalistic resent- 
ment of the Czechs against the Vatican for its support of the 
repressive measures of the Austrian Monarchy during the days 
when parliamentary life was in abeyance and the Czechs were 
without a spokesman anywhere. This secession was more im- 
mediately prompted by the desire of the Czechs to use a Slavic 
liturgy and revive the medieval traditions of a national church. 
It was checked only when the Vatican reconsidered its policies 
toward the various Slavic states in Europe and recognized the 
legitimacy of a nationalistic concession — a truly Slavic liturgy. 
How far this need, felt in Poland, the Ukraine, in Euthenia, 
Slovakia, Moravia, Slovenia, and Croatia modified the policies 
of the Vatican may be seen in the fact that it was Mgr. Ratti, 
Papal Nuncio at Warsaw in the days when the problem of 
Slavic liturgies vexed the late pontiff, who was elevated to the 
Holy See on the death of Benedict XV. 

Certainly, if little progress appeared possible for the Church 
in Western Europe, a new orientation of Vatican policy toward 
the Slavic and Germanic states was necessary after the peace, 
and to this task, primarily that of supporting the social order 
against enemies from within and from without, it is evident 
that the Vatican has applied all its energies in the new coun- 
tries. If in one country it has chosen republicanism as the 
vehicle for its regulative mission in ordering society and law, 
it has not hesitated to adopt extreme monarchy in others as 
the means whereby to attain its end. It would appear diffi- 
cult to determine whether the Vatican has endeavored to op- 
pose or advocate the spread of republicanism throughout Eu- 
rope; its aim has been a broader one than that of forms of 
government and means have been made subservient to the end. 
The social policies of the Catholic Church in the new Europe 
have remained practically uniform, but the means chosen for 
their accomplishment have varied with the internal political 
conditions in each case. In Germany and Czechoslovakia it 
would be insensate to challenge the republican regime ; in Hun- 
gary and Jugoslavia, the national monarchy has appeared to be 
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the vehicle of national progress. In Austria alone has any 
vacillation, any duality of attitude, been possible. 

Forms of Free Government 

It is difficult to draw general conclusions as to the external 
forms which political reorganization has assumed in the new 
states. What was sought as a result of the war was, in the 
main, national liberation, self-determination in accordance with 
deep-rooted racial or national tradition, not the artificial im- 
position of a republican regime upon peoples as yet unfitted for 
the practice of democratic national self-government in a repub- 
lican framework. It is significant, of course, that the national 
monarchy has survived in only two instances, those of Hungary 
and Jugoslavia. Elsewhere the republican principle triumphed. 
This triumph is explainable in terms of the forces that brought 
revolution to its consummation. In Germany and in Austria 
the chief forces working for the overthrow of the dynasty 
were socialistic and nationalistic in character, but the real na- 
tional leadership, in the case of the Jugoslavs, lay outside the 
confines of the Dual Monarchy. It lay in the Kingdom of 
Serbia, and the repudiation of the Karageorgevic dynasty as 
the nominal heads of the Jugoslav state would have meant the 
undoing of all that Serbia had done for the cause of Jugoslav 
unification. In Hungary the perversion of Karolyist republi- 
canism by the Hungarian Soviet, the establishment of a dicta- 
torial ergontocracy under the aegis of republicanism led to the 
absolute repudiation of the ‘‘republican’’ regime and to a re- 
turn to the sole tradition of orderly government — that of the 
monarchy. 

Thus the monarchies in Hungary and Jugoslavia can in no- 
wise be represented as abnormal, but rather as the resultants 
of forces acting both within and without the nation. Self- 
determination is consonant with both monarchical and repub- 
lican forms, provided free government is the result.** It is 

4 The aims of avowed dynastic restoration are different from those of 
constitutional national monarchy, for they imply a restoration of the 
atwien regime. Of all the political groups in Central Europe the mon- 
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unwise, therefore, to argue narrowly as to form, since the best 
framework of government for any nation is that which is the 
outgrowth of its peculiar conditions and its national psychology. 

The same may be said of internal structure. In Germany, 
the sense of national solidarity in the face of defeat operated 
to break down the barriers that had separated Germans in the 
North and in the South, and an Einheitsstaat — ^not without 
vestigial reminders of the former imperfect federal system, it 
is true — resulted. In Austria, the ban on union with Ger- 
many — the goal of the Gross D cut seller Verhandr — ^produced the 
cry ‘‘Los von Wien’^ and a federal constitution was the result. 
In Hungary, the ardent irredentism of the upholders of mil- 
lenary Hungary, whether Legitimist or Bolshevik, admitted no 
change in the centralized structure of national government. 
Finally, in Czechoslovakia, as in Jugoslavia, the movement for 
national unity culminated in the substitution of fully central- 
ized government for the diverse regions, in lieu of the policy of 
divide et impera which had subjected these lands to Habsburg 
misrule. Such were the imperative necessities of realized na- 
tionality. 

archist groups seem to be the ones which have learned nothing. Finding, 
as they do, most of their support among the nobility and pensioners of 
the departed courts, they continue noisily to boast of the former prowess 
of dynastic autocrats, and have nothing to offer by way of a remedy for 
existing political unrest except the panacea of absolutism which has been 
tried and foimd wanting. 
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MENT OP GERMANY 
No. 1 

Speech op Prince Maximilian op Baden on Assuming the 
Imperial Chancellorship, October 5, 1918 

{New York Times, October 7, 1918) 

In accordance with the Imperial decree of September 30, 
the German Empire has undergone a basic alteration of its po- 
litical leadership. 

As successor to Count George P. von Hertling, whose serv- 
ices in behalf of the Fatherland deserve the highest acknowl- 
edgment, I have been summoned by the Emperor to lead the 
new Government. 

In accordance with the new governmental method now intro- 
duced, I submit to the Eeichstag, publicly and without delay, 
the principles upon which I propose to conduct the grave re- 
sponsibilities of the office. 

These principles were firmly established by the agreement of 
the federated Governments and the leaders of the majority 
parties in this honorable House before I decided to assume the 
duties of Chancellor. They contain, therefore, not only my own 
confession of political faith but that of an overwhelming portion 
of the German peoples^ representatives, that is, of the German 
Nation, which has constituted the Reichstag on the basis of a 
general, equal and secret franchise, and according to their will. 
Only the fact that I know the conviction and will of the ma- 
jority of the people are back of me has given me strength to 
take upon myself conduct of the Empire ^s affairs in this hard 
and earnest time in which we are living. 

One man^s shoulders would be too weak to carry alone the 

tremendous responsibility which falls upon the Government at 
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present. Only if the people take active part, in the broadest 
sense of the word, in deciding their destinies, in other words, 
if responsibility also extends to the majority of their freely 
elected leaders, can the leading statesman confidently assume 
his part of the responsibility in the service of folk and Father- 
land. 

My resolve to do this has been especially lightened for me by 
the fact that prominent leaders of the laboring class have found 
a way in the new Government to the highest offices of the 
Empire. I see therein a sure guarantee that the new Government 
will be supported by the firm confidence of the broad masses 
of the people, without whose true support the whole under- 
taking would be condemned to failure in advance. Hence, 
what I say to-day I say is not only in my own name and those 
of my official helpers, but in the name of the German people. 

The program of the majority parties, upon which I take my 
stand, contains, first, an acceptance of the answer of the former 
Imperial Government to Pope Benedict’s note of August 1 , 
1917, and an unconditional acceptance of the Reichstag resolu- 
tion of July 19, the same year. It further declares willingness 
to join a general league of nations based on the foundation of 
equal rights for all, both strong and weak. 

It considers the solution of the Belgian question to lie in the 
complete rehabilitation (Wiederherstelling) of Belgium, par- 
ticularly of its independence and territorial integrity. An ef- 
fort shall also be made to reach an understanding on the ques- 
tion of indemnity. 

The program will not permit the peace treaties hitherto con- 
cluded to be a hindrance to the conclusion of a general peace. 

Its particular aim is that popular representative bodies shall 
be formed immediately on a broad basis in the Baltic provinces, 
in Lithuania and Poland. We will promote the realization of 
necessary preliminary conditions therefor without delay by the 
introduction of civilian rule. All these lands shall regulate 
their constitutions and their relations with neighboring peoples 
without external interference. 

In the matter of international politics I have taken a clear 
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stand through the manner in which the formation of the Govern- 
ment was brought about. Upon my motion leaders of the 
majority parties were summoned for direct advice. It was my 
conviction, gentlemen, that unity of Imperial leadership should 
be assured, not only through mere schismatic party allegiance 
by the different members of the Government. I considered 
almost still more important the unity of ideas. I proceeded 
from this viewpoint, and have, in making my selections, laid 
greatest weight on the fact that the members of the new 
Imperial Government stand on a basis of a just peace of justice, 
regardless of the war situation, and that they have openly 
declared this to be their standpoint at the time when we stood 
at the height of our military successes. 

I am convinced that the manner in which Imperial leadership 
is now constituted, with cooperation of the Reichstag, is not 
something ephemeral, and that when peace comes a Government 
cannot again be formed which does not find support in the 
Reichstag and does not draw its leaders therefrom. 

The war has conducted us beyond the old multifarious and 
disrupted party life, which made it so difficult to put into exe- 
cution a uniform and decisive political wish. The formation of 
a majority means the formation of a political will, and an 
indisputable result of the war has been that in Germany, for 
the first time, great parties have joined together in a firm, 
harmonious program and have thus come into position to de- 
termine for themselves the fate of the people. 

This thought will never die. This development will never 
be retracted and I trust that, so long as Germany’s fate is 
ringed about by dangers, those sections of the people outside 
the majority parties and whose representatives do not belong 
to the Government will put aside all that separates us and give 
the Fatherland what is the Fatherland’s. 

This development necessitates an alteration of our Constitu- 
tion’s provisions along the lines of the Imperial decree of 
September 30, which shall make it possible that these members 
of the Reichstag who entered the Government will retain their 
seats in the Reichstag. A bill to this end has been submitted to 
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the Federal States and will immediately be made the subject of 
their consideration and decision. . . . 

Political developments in Prussia, the principal German Fed- 
eral State, must proceed in the spirit of these words of the 
Emperor, and the message of the King of Prussia promising 
the democratic franchise must be fulfilled quickly and com- 
pletely. I do not doubt, also, that those Federal States which 
still lag behind in the development of their constitutional con- 
ditions will resolutely follow Prussia’s example. 

For the present, as the example of all belligerent States 
demonstrates, the extraordinary powers which a condition of 
siege compels cannot be dispensed with, but close relations be- 
tween the military and civilian authorities must be established 
which will make it possible that in all not purely military 
questions, and hence especially as to censorship and right of 
assemblage, the attitude of the civilian executive authorities 
shall make itself heard and that final decision shall be placed 
under the Chancellor’s responsibility. 

To this end the order of the Emperor will be sent to the 
military commanders. With September 30, the date of this 
decree, began a new epoch in Germany’s internal history. The 
internal policy whose basic principles are therein laid down 
is of basic importance on the question of peace or war. 

The striking force which the Government has in its strivings 
for peace depends upon whether it has behind it the united, 
firm and unshakable will of the people. Only when our 
enemies feel that the German people stand united back of their 
chosen leaders — then only can words become deeds. . . . 

Supported by the consent of all duly authorized persons in 
the Empire, and by consent of all our allies acting in concert 
with us, I sent on the night of October 4-5, through the medi- 
ation of Switzerland, a note to the President of the United 
States, in which I requested him to take up the bringing about 
of peace and to communicate to this end with all the belligerent 
States. 
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Imperial Order Subjecting the Military to Civil Authority, 
October 15, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, October 31, 1918, p. 873, from 
the Beichsmzeiger, October 16) 

We, Wilhelm, etc., etc., ordain on the basis of the law regard- 
ing the state of war of December 4, 1916, in the name of the 
Empire, as follows: 

The Order regarding the execution of the law referring to 
the state of war of December 4, 1916, is altered as follows: 

1. Paragraph 1 receives the following sub-section 2: The 
officer commanding can issue orders binding military officers. 

2. The following paragraph 3 is added: The officer com- 
manding must make all his orders and decisions in agreement 
with the Imperial Chancellor or the latter appointed repre- 
sentative. 

Given at G. H. Q., October 15, 1918. 

Wilhelm. 

Max, Prince of Baden. 


No. 3 

Decree of Kaiser Wilhelm II at the Publication of an 
Amendment to the German Constitution, 

October 28, 1918 

{New York Times, November 4, 1918, p. 1) 

Your Grand Ducal Highness: I return herewith for im- 
mediate publication the bill to amend the Imperial Constitution 
and the law of March 17, 1878, relative to the representation 
of the Imperial Chancellor, which has been laid before me for 
signature. 

On the occasion of this step, which is so momentous for the 
future history of the German people, I have a desire to give 
expression to my feelings. Prepared for by a series of Govern- 
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ment acts, a new order comes into force which transfers the 
fundamental rights of the Kaiser's person to the people. 

Thus comes to a close a period which will stand in honor 
before the eyes of future generations. Despite all struggles 
between invested authority and aspiring forces, it has rendered 
possible to our people that tremendous development which im- 
perishably revealed itself in the wonderful achievements of this 
war. In the terrible storms of the four years of war, however, 
old forms have been broken up, not to leave their ruins behind, 
but to make a place for new, vital forms. 

After the achievements of these times, the German people 
can claim that no right which may guarantee a free and happy 
future shall be withheld from them. 

The proposals of the Allied Governments which are now 
adopted and extended owe their origin to this conviction. I, 
however, with my exalted allies, indorse these decisions of 
Parliament in firm determination, so far as I am concerned, to 
cooperate in their full development, convinced that I am thereby 
promoting the weal of the German people. 

The Kaiser’s ofiice is one of service to the people. May, then, 
the new order release all the good powers which our people 
need in order to support the trials which are hanging over the 
Empire and with a firm step win a bright future from the 
gloom of the present. 

[Wilhelm I. R. 

Berlin, October 28, 1918, 

{Countersigned) 

Max, Prince op Baden. 


No. 4 

Manifesto of the German Government, November, 5, 1918 
{New York Times, November 7, 1918, p. 2) 

The burden of the present time is weighing heavily on the 
world and the German nation. We must overcome these hard 
days and their consequences. We must begin working for the 
happier times to which the German nation has a right. 
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The new Government is engaged on this important work. 
Equal suffrage is assured in Prussia. The new Government is 
made up of representatives of the majority parties in the 
Reichstag. The military administration has been placed under 
the responsibility of the Imperial Chancellor, a far-reaching 
amnesty has been granted, and freedom of the press and the 
right of assembly have been guaranteed. There still remains, 
however, much to do. 

The transformation of Germany into a People’s State second 
to no other country in respect of political freedom and care 
for the welfare of the masses will be continued resolutely. The 
reorganization can only exercise its beneficial effects if it en- 
counters among administrative and military authorities a spirit 
which recognizes and promotes its aims. We expect from our 
countrymen who serve the Commonwealth in official positions, 
willing cooperation. 

In all parts of the State and Empire we need the maintenance 
of public safety by the nation itself. We have confidence in 
the German people. It has proved its brilliant qualities during 
four terrible years of war and will not allow itself to be driven 
senselessly and uselessly into new misery by visionaries. Self- 
discipline and order are needed. All lack of discipline will 
most seriously endanger the conclusion of a speedy peace. 

The Government and the commanders of the army and fleet 
want peace. They want it honestly and they want it soon. 
Until that time we must protect our frontiers against invasion 
by the enemy. The troops who for weeks have been engaged 
in severe fighting must be relieved and rested. It is for this 
reason, and no other, that more men have recently been called 
up. 

Men of the Army and Fleet: Our especial thanks are due 
to you, as well as to your leaders. By your defiance of death 
and your discipline you have saved the Fatherland. 

One of the most important tasks is economic reconstruction, 
so that soldiers and sailors returning home from the front may 
find the possibility of assuring existence for themselves and 
their families. All large associations of employers have de- 
clared themselves ready to reemploy immediately their former 
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employees and workmen now serving the colors. Provisions for 
employment, the support of the unemployed, and for housing 
and other measures with the same object are in preparation 
or have been carried out. 

With the conclusion of peace will come an improvement in 
food and all other conditions of existence. 

No. 5 

Proclamations op Chancellor Maximilian to Germans 
Abroad and at Home, November 7, 1918 

{New York Times, November 11, 1918, p. 1) 

A. To Germans Abroad : 

In these difficult days the hearts of many of you, my fellow 
countrymen, who outside the frontier of the German Father- 
land are surrounded by manifestations of malicious joy and 
hatred, will be heavy. Do not despair of the German people. 

Our soldiers have fought to the last moment as heroically as 
any army has ever done. The homeland has shown unprece- 
dented strength in suffering and endurance. 

In the fifth year, abandoned by its allies, the German people 
could no longer wage war against the increasingly superior 
forces. 

The victory for which many had hoped has not been granted 
to us. But the German people has won this still greater vic- 
tory, over itself and its belief in the right of might. 

Prom this victory we shall draw new strength for the hard 
time which faces us and which you also can build. 

B. To Germans at Home: 

For more than four years the German nation, united and 
calm, has endured the most severe sufferings and sacrifices. If 
at this decisive hour, when only absolute unity can avert from 
the entire German people great dangers for its future, internal 
strength gives way, then the consequences are unforseeable. 

An indispensable demand in these decisive hours, which must 
be made by every people’s government, is the maintenance of 
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the hitherto existing calm, under voluntary discipline. May 
every citizen be conscious of the high responsibility toward this 
people in the fulfilment of their duty ! 

No. 6 

Announcement of an Ultimatum to the Bourgeois Govern 

MENT Issued by the Socialist Majority Party, Expiring 
at Midnight on Friday, November 8, Demanding 
THE Kaiser’s Abdication 

(International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 

p. 538) 

Peace is assured — in a few hours the armistice will have be- 
gun. Only let there now be no thoughtless acts, such as would 
cause the bloodshed which has ended at the front to reappear 
again at home. The Social Democratic Party is exerting all 
its power to get your demands fulfilled as quickly as may be! 

Therefore, the Executive of the Social Democratic Party and 
the Social Democratic Parliamentary Party have put the fol- 
lowing final demands to the Imperial Chancellor: 

1. Permission to hold the meetings forbidden to-day. 

2. Instructions for extreme caution to police and military. 

3. Abdication of the Kaiser and Crown Prince by Friday 
mid-day. 

4. Strengthening of the Social Democratic elements in the 
government. 

5. Conversion of the Prussian Ministry to conform to the 
program of the Majority parties of the Reichstag. 

If no satisfactory answer is given by Friday mid-day, then 
the Social Democrats will resign from the government. 

Expect further news from us in the course of Friday after- 
noon. 

The Executives op the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and of the Social 
Democratic Parliamentary Party. 
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Notice, Calling the General Strike, Published in an Extra 
Edition op Vorwaerts, at 1 o^clock on Saturday, 
November 9 

(International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 

p. 539) 

GsNERAii Strike 

The Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council of Berlin has decided to 
call the General Strike. All factories are to stop. The neces- 
sary feeding of the population will continue. A large part of 
the garrison has put itself at the disposal of the Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Council in units armed with machine guns and rifles. 
The movement is to be led jointly by the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany and the Independent Party of Gtermany. Workers 
and soldiers! See to it that quiet and order are maintained! 
Long live the Socialist Republic ! 

Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council. 

No. 8 

Flysheet Issued in Berlin on the Afternoon op Saturday, 
November 9, Announcing the Success op the Revolution 

(International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 

p. 540) 

Workers ! Soldiers ! Fellow Citizens I 
The Free State has come ! 

Emperor and Crown Prince have abdicated 1 
Fritz Ebert, the chairman of the Social Democratic Party, 
has become Imperial Chancellor and is forming in the Empire 
and in Prussia a new government of men who have the con- 
fidence of the working population in town and country, of the 
workers, and of the soldiers. Herewith public power has passed 
into the hands of the people. A National Assembly to settle 
the Constitution will meet as quickly as possible. 
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Workers, soldiers, citizens! The victory of the people has 
been won ; it must not be dishonored by thoughtlessness. 

Economic life and transport must be maintained at all costs, 
so that the people’s government may be secured under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Obey all the recommendations of the people ’s government and 
its representatives. It is acting in the closest union with the 
workers and the soldiers. 

Long live the German People’s Eepublic. 

The Executive op the Sociah Democracy 
OP Germany. 

The Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council. 

No. 9 

Scheidemann’s Speech to the People from the Balcony 

OP THE EeICHSTAG ON THE AFTERNOON OP 

November 9 

{International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 

p. 541) 

"Workers and Soldiers! 

The German people have won all along the line. What is old 
and corrupt has yielded. Militarism has yielded. The Hohen- 
zollerns have abdicated. Long live the German Eepublic ! 
Ebert has been proclaimed Imperial Chancellor. Comrade 
Ebert is thereby commissioned to form a new government. All 
Social Democratic groups will belong to this government. Now 
our task is not to let this glorious victory, this complete victory 
of the German people, be besmirched. Therefore, I beg you to 
see to it that there is no disturbance to the public safety. We 
must be able to be proud of this day forever. Nothing must 
happen which might later be thrown in our teeth. 

Quiet, order and security, these are what we need now. The 
General commanding in the marches and the War Minister 
Scheuch, will each receive an adviser. Deputy Gohre will sign 
all statements of the War Minister as well as Scheuch. It is, 
therefore, your duty now to respect all statements signed by 
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Ebert, Sclieuch and Gohre. See to it that the new German 
Republic which we are setting up is not interfered with by 
anything. Long live the German Republic! 

No. 10 

Answer of the Majority Socialist Party to the Demands 

OF the Independent Socialists Concerning the Basis 
ON Which They Should Both Agree to Form 
One Government, Issued at 8 :30 p. m., 
on November 9 

{International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 
pp. 544-545) 

To the Executive of the Independent Social 
Democratic Party: 

Guided by the sincere wish to achieve a union, we must 
make clear to you our attitude to your demands. You demand : 

1. That Germany is to become a Socialist Republic. Answer: 
This demand is the goal of our own policy; nevertheless, it is 
for the people and the Constituent National Assembly to decide. 

2. In this Republic the whole executive, legislative, and 
judicial power is to be exclusively in the hands of chosen men 
of the total laboring population and the soldiers. Answer: 
If this demand means the dictatorship of a part, a class, without 
the majority behind it, then we must reject this demand, be- 
cause it would run counter to our democratic principles. 

3. Exclusion from the Government of all bourgeois members. 
Answer: This demand we must reject, because to accede to it 
would seriously endanger the feeding of the people, if not make 
it impossible. 

4. The participation of the Independents shall only be valid 
for three days, as a temporary measure, in order to creole a 
government capable of concluding an armistice. Answer: We 
hold that a cooperation of the Social Democratic groups is 
necessary at least until the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. 

5. The Department Ministers shall count only as technical 
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assistants to the Cabinet, which alone shall take decisions. 
Answer: We agree to this demand. 

6. Equal powers to the joint Presidents of the Cabinet. An- 
swer: We are for the equal powers of all members of the 
Cabinet; nevertheless, the Constituent Assembly will have to 
decide on this. 

It is hoped from the good sense of the Independent Social 
Democratic Party that it will achieve a union with the Social 
Democratic Party. 

The Executive of the Sociaii Demo- 
cratic Party op Germany. 

(Signatures) 


No. 11 

Decree Issued by the New Revolutionary Government on 
THE Evening op November 9 

{International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 
pp. 543-544) 

Comrades ! 

This day has completed the freeing of the people. The 
Emperor has abdicated, his eldest son has renounced the throne. 
The Social Democratic Party has taken over the government, 
and has offered entry into the government to the Independent 
Social Democratic Party on the basis of complete equality. 
The new government will arrange for an election of a Constit- 
uent National Assembly, in which all citizens of either sex who 
are over twenty years of age will take part with absolutely equal 
rights. After that it will resign its powers into the hands of 
the new representatives of the people. 

Until then its duties are : 

To conclude an armistice and to conduct peace negotiations; 
to assure the feeding of the population. 

To secure for the men in the army the quickest possible 
orderly return to their families and to wage-earning work. 
For this the democratic administration must begin at once 
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to work smoothly. Only by means of faultless working can 
the worst disasters be avoided. Let each man, therefore, realize 
his responsibility to the whole. Human life is sacred. Property 
is to be protected against illegal interference. Whoever dis- 
honors this glorious movement by vulgar crimes is an enemy 
of the people and must be treated as such. But whoever co- 
operates with honest self-sacrifice in our work, on which the 
whole future depends, may say of himself that at the greatest 
moment of the world’s history he joined in to save the people. 

We face enormous tasks. Laboring men and women in town 
and country, men in the soldier’s uniform and men in the 
workman’s blouse, help, all of you! 

Ebert, Scheidemann, Landsberg. 

No. 12 

Imperial Decree Turniistg Chancellorship Over to Ebert, 
November 9, 1918 

(New York Times, November 11, 1918, p. 1) 

Decree op the Imperial Chancellor 

The Kaiser and King has decided to renounce the throne. 

The Imperial Chancellor will remain in office until the ques- 
tions connected with the abdication of the Kaiser, the renounc- 
ing by the Crown Prince of the throne of the German Empire 
and of Prussia, and the setting up of a regency have been 
settled. 

For the regency he intends to appoint Deputy Ebert as 
Imperial Chancellor, and he proposes that a bill shall be brought 
in for the establishment of a law providing for the promulgat- 
ing of general suffrage and for a constitutional German Na- 
tional Assembly, which will settle finally the future form of 
government of the German Nation and of those peoples which 
might be desirous of coming within the Empire. 

The Imperial Chancellor. 
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No. 13 

Statement Issued by the People’s Government, Nov. 9, 1918 
{New York Times, Nov. 11, 1918, p. 1) 

In the course of the forenoon of Saturday the formation of 
a new German People’s Government was initiated. The greater 
part of the Berlin garrison, and other troops stationed there 
temporarily, went over to the new Government. 

The leaders of the deputations to the Social Democratic 
Party declared that they would not shoot against the people. 
They said they would, in accordance with the People’s Govern- 
ment, intercede in favor of the maintenance of order. There- 
upon in the offices and public buildings the guards which had 
been stationed there were withdrawn. 

The business of the Imperial Chancellor is being carried on 
by the Social Democratic deputy, Herr Ebert. 

It is presumed that apart from the representatives of the 
recent majority group, three Independent Social Democrats will 
enter the future Government. 

No. 14 

Proclamation op Chancellor Ebert, November 10, 1918 
{New York Times, November 11, 1918, p. 1) 

Citizens : 

The ex-chancellor. Prince Max of Baden, in agreement with 
all the Secretaries of State, has handed over to me the task of 
liquidating his affairs as Chancellor. I am on the point of 
forming a new Government in accord with the various parties, 
and will keep public opinion freely informed of the course of 
events. 

The new Government will be a government of the people. It 
must make every effort to secure in the quickest possible time 
peace for the German people and consolidate the liberty which 
they have won. 

The new Government has taken charge of the administration, 
to preserve the German people from civil war and famine and 
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to accomplish their legitimate claim to autonomy. The Govern- 
ment can solve this problem only if all the officials in town and 
country will help. 

I know it will be difficult for some to work with the new 
men who have taken charge of the Empire, but I appeal to 
their love of the people. Lack of organization would in this 
heavy time mean anarchy in Germany and the surrender of 
the country to tremendous misery. Therefore help your native 
land with fearless, indefatigable work for the future, every 
one at his post. 

I demand every one’s support in the hard task awaiting us. 
You know how seriously the war has menaced the provisioning 
of the people, which is the first condition of the people’s exis- 
tence. The political transformation should not trouble the 
people. The food supply is the first duty of all, whether in 
town or country, and they should not embarrass, but rather aid, 
the production of food supplies and their transport to the 
towns. 

Food shortage signifies pillage and robbery, with great misery. 
The poorest will suffer the most, and the industrial worker will 
be affected hardest. All who illicitly lay hands on food sup- 
plies or other supplies of prime necessity or the means of trans- 
port necessary for their distribution will be guilty in the high- 
est degree toward the community. 

I ask you immediately to leave the streets and remain orderly 
and calm. 


No. 15 

Program of the New Revolutionary Government, An- 
nounced BY the Berlin Cabinet op Six 

{International Conciliation^ April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 

p. 545-6) 


To THE German People! 

The Government which the Revolution has produced, whose 
political convictions are purely Socialist, is undertaking the 
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task of realizing the Socialist program. They now make the 
following announcements, which will have the force of law: 

1. The state of siege is abolished. 

2. The right of association and meeting is subject to no limi- 
tations, not even for officials and State workers. 

3. The censorship ceases to exist. The censorship of plays 
is abolished. 

4. Expression of opinion, whether by work of mouth or in 
writing, is free. 

5. Freedom of religious practice is guaranteed. No one 
shall be compelled to perform any religious act. 

6. An amnesty is granted for all political punishments. 
Trials now proceeding for such crimes are quashed. 

7. The Law of (compulsory) National Auxiliary Service 
is abolished with the exception of the provisions referring to 
the settlement of disputes. 

8. The Domestic Services Decrees become null and void; 
also the Exceptional Laws against rural workers. 

‘ 9. The laws protecting Labor, which were abandoned at the 
beginning of the war, are herewith restored. Further orders 
of a social-political nature will be published shortly. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, at latest, the Eight-Hour Day will come into 
force. The government will do all that is possible to secure suf- 
ficient opportunities of work. An order re the support of 
the unemployed is ready. It divides the burden between the 
Empire (Federal), state and municipality. In the sphere of 
sickness insurance, the insurance obligation will be increased 
beyond the present limit of 2,500 marks, (£125). The housing 
difficulty will be dealt with by the building of houses. Efforts 
will be made to secure regular feeding of the people. The 
government will maintain ordered production, will protect prop- 
erty against private interference, as well as the freedom and 
security of individuals. All elections to public bodies are imme- 
diately to be carried out according to the equal, secret, direct, 
and universal franchise on the basis of proportional represen- 
tation for all male and female persons of not less than twenty 
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years of age; this franchise also holds for the Constituent 
Assembly, concerning which more detailed orders will follow. 

Berlin, November 12, 1918. 

Ebert, Haase, ScHEmEMANN, Landsberg, 
Dittmann, Barth. 

No. 16 

Telegram of the People’s Government in Berlin to the 
High Command, Defining the Relations of Soldiers 
to Officers and Regulating Military Discipline; 

Issued by the Wolff Bureau on November 12 

{International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 

p. 548) 

The People’s Government is inspired by the wish to see each 
of our soldiers return to his home as quickly as possible after 
his unspeakable sufferings and unheard of deprivations. But 
this goal can only be reached if the demobilization is carried 
out according to an orderly plan. If single troops stream back 
at their own pleasure, they place themselves, their comrades 
and their homes, in the greatest danger. The consequences 
would necessarily be chaos, famine and want. The People’s 
Government expects of you the strictest self-discipline in order 
to avoid immeasurable calamity. We desire the High Com- 
mand to inform the army in the field of this declaration of 
the People’s Government and to issue the following orders: 

1. The relations between officer and rank and file are to be 
built up on mutual confidence. Prerequisites to this are will- 
ing submission of the ranks to the officer, and comradely treat- 
ment by the officer of the ranks. 

2. The officer’s superiority of rank remains. Unqualified 
obedience in service is of prime importance for the success of 
the return home to Germany. Military discipline and army 
order must, therefore, be maintained under all circumstances. 

3. The Soldiers’ Councils have an advisory voice in main- 
taining confidence between officer and rank and file in questions 
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of food, leave, the infliction of disciplinary punishments. Their 
highest duty is to try to prevent disorder and mutiny. 

4. The same food for officers, officials, and rank and file. 

5. The same bonuses to be added to the pay, and the same 
allowances for service in the field for officers and rank and 
file. 

6. Arms are to be used against members of our own people 
only in cases of self-defense and to prevent robberies. 

(Signed) 

Ebert, Haase, Scheidemann, 
Landsberg, Barth. 

No. 17 

The Revolutionary Government to the Returning Soldiers 

{International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 
pp. 549-550) 

To the Returning Soldiers ! 

Comrades 1 The German Republic heartily bids you welcome 
home ! You went forth for a country in which you had no say, 
in which a handful of men in authority had shared out between 
themselves power and possession. You were but allowed to be 
silent and die before your eyes. 

Today you return to your own country in which no one in 
future has anything to say or to decide except the people itself, 
which is now receiving you once more as members. The revolu- 
tion has broken the spell: you and we are free, Germany is 
free. Our Socialist Republic is to enter the League of Nations 
as the freest of all. And you are not only to find all the 
political rights of which hitherto you have been deprived ; your 
country is also to become your possession and your inheritance 
in an economic way, in that no one shall any more with our con- 
sent exploit you and enslave you. 

The Imperial Government which has been created and is be- 
ing supported by the confidence of your comrades and of the 
workers, will get you work, protection while you work, and 
higher wages from your work. The eight hour day, insurance 
for unemployment, creation of employment, development of 
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sickness insurance, the solution of the housing question, social- 
ization of those industries which are ready for it : everything is 
in process, is already partly law. 

Come and be welcomed as the men who are to carry on the 
new Republic and its future. It is true you will find scarcity 
among us in foodstuffs, in all economic materials; there is dis- 
tress and deprivation in the country. We can only get help 
from work in common, from action taken together. Only a 
Germany which has a government secured and anchored in the 
workers and soldiers can get from our previous opponents what 
you have fought for and longed for during four years — peace! 

Council of the People’s Commissaries, 

Ebert, Haase, Scheidemann, Dittmann, 
Landsberg, Barth. 

No. 18 

Resolution of Delegates op the Federal States, November 

25, 1918 

{London Times ^ November 27, 1918, p. 8) 

1. For the maintenance of Germany’s unity it is absolutely 
necessary that all the German peoples should work in a spirit of 
unity for the Empire and should fight all separatist movements. 

2. The proposal that a National Assembly should be sum- 
moned as soon as possible meets with general approbation. 

3. Until the meeting of the National Assembly the Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Councils represent the people’s will. 

4. The administration of the Empire is requested to work 
for the obtaining of a preliminary peace as soon as possible. 

No. 19 

Act op Abdication Signed by the Emperor Wilhelm II at 
Amerongen, in Holland, on November 28, 1918 

{International Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet No. 137, 
pp. 541-542) 

I hereby renounce forever the rights to the Crown of Prussia 
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and the rights to the German Imperial Crown therewith bound 
up. At the same time I release all officials of the German 
Empire and of Prussia, as also all officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and rank and tile of the navy, the Prussian Army, and 
the troops of the Federal contingents, of their oath of loyalty, 
which they took to me as their Emperor, King, and Commander- 
in-Chief. I expect of them that until the German Empire is 
ordered anew they will help those men who hold the actual 
powder in Germany to protect the German people against the 
threatening dangers of anarchy, famine and foreign domina- 
tion. 

Given by our own hand and under our own seal, 

At Amerongen, November 28, 1918. 

Wilhelm. 


No. 20 

Electoral Law of the Reich of November 30, 1918 

{Enemy Press Ssupplement, December 19, 1918, pp. 362-363, 
from Frankfurter Zeiiiuig, December 1, 1918) 

Sec. 1. The members of the German Constituent National 
Assembly shall be elected by universal, direct and secret fran- 
chise, on the principle of proportional representation. Each 
elector shall have one vote. 

Sec. 2. All German men and women who have completed 
their twentieth year on the day of the election shall be en- 
titled to vote. 

Sec. 3. Soldiei^s shall be entitled to vote and to take part in 
political associations and meetings. 

Sec. 4. Persons excluded from the franchise are: 

(1) Those under age or under temporary guardian- 
ship. 

(2) Those who have been deprived of civil rights as 
a result of a valid sentence. 

Sec. 5. All persons entitled to vote who have been Germans 
for at least one year on the voting day are eligible for election. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of electoral districts, and the num- 
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ber of deputies to be elected in the individual districts, is shown 
in the schedule. It is based on the principle of one deputy to 
an average of 150,000 inhabitants, according to the 1910 census, 
and where provincial or administrative district boundaries have 
to be taken into consideration in dividing the electoral dis- 
tricts, a surplus of at least 75,000 inhabitants will be reckoned 
as a full 150,000. 

Sec. 7. Each electoral district will be divided into voting 
districts approximating as nearly as possible to the communes. 
Larger communes may be divided into several voting districts, 
smaller ones may be united with neighboring communes to 
form one voting district. 

Sec. 8. A returning officer shall be appointed for each elec- 
toral district, and a deputy for the authorities which belong to 
them, according to the franchise regulation (Sec. 22). The pre- 
siding officer shall nominate three to six assessors and a secretary 
from amongst the electors in the voting district. Presiding 
officer, assessors and secretary shall constitute a managing elec- 
toral committee. 

Sec. 9. An electoral register shall be drawn up for each 
voting district, in which those persons resident in the district 
who are entitled to vote shall be entered. The registers shall 
be open to inspection by the general public, at latest from 
^ till the expiration of the period within which ob- 
jections may be raised. The place and time shall be publicly 
notified beforehand, and the period indicated within which ob- 
jections may be raised. Objections to the register shall be 
lodged with the communal administrative authorities up 

to 1919 and be disi30sed of before the 

3919. The lists shall then be closed. 

A franchise regulation will be issued with regard to the 
subsequent admission of members of the army and navy who 
return from the campaign in January, 1919. 

Sec. 10. The right of voting can only be exercised in the 
voting district where the person entitled to vote is on the 

1 Since tliese dates were to be fixed by the Secretary for the Interior 
they were not specified in the text of the law. 
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register. No one shall be entitled to vote in more than one 
place. 

See. 11. Lists of candidates must be handed to the return- 
ing officer at the latest on the , 1919. The lists must 

be signed by at least a hundred persons who are entitled to 
vote in the electoral district. They must not contain more 
names than the number of deputies to be elected in the electoral 
district. A declaration by each proposed candidate that he 
agrees to be adopted must be appended to the list. A candi- 
date shall only be nominated once in the same electoral district. 

Sec. 12. Several lists of nominations may be combined 
together. A written declaration of the combination must be 
lodged with the returning officer by the signatories or their 
agents, in agreement, on the 1919, at latest. Com- 

bined lists can only be withdrawn jointly. The combined lists 
shall count as one list as against the other lists. 

Sec. 13. An election committee, consisting of the returning 
officer and four assessors, shall be formed for each electoral 
district to examine the nominations and their combination. The 
committee shall carry its decisions by a majority of votes. The 
lists which have been allowed cannot be withdrawn after their 
publication, and their combination cannot be annulled. 

Sec. 14. The voting papers must be furnished with the names 
of the candidates for whom the elector wishes to vote, outside 
the voting rooms either in printing or in manifold. The names 
on the individual voting papers must only be taken from 
amongst the publicly notified lists. 

Sec. 15. The business of voting, and of ascertaining the re- 
turns, shall be public. 

Sec. 16. The voting shall be carried on with a covered 
paper. Absentees can neither vote by proxy nor take any other 
part in the election. 

Sec. 17. The election committee shall decide by a majority 
as to the validity of the voting papers, subject to revision in the 
event of a scrutiny. If the voting is equal, the presiding officer 
shall have the casting vote. The invalidated voting papers shall 
be appended to a special report. Those which are valid shall be 
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kept sealed up by the presiding officer until the election is 
declared valid. 

Sec. 18. For the purpose of ascertaining the result of the 
voting the electoral committee (Sec. 13, paragraph 1), shall 
establish how many of these have been given for each list and 
for the combined lists jointly. 

Sec. 19. The theoretical maximum {die allgemeine Sdtze) 
shall be distributed among the lists in the proportion of the 
votes which they have received (see Sec. 18). The method of 
calculation shall be settled in the franchise regulation (Sec. 22). 

Sec. 20. For the distribution of the seats allotted to a list 
among the individual candidates, the order of the names on the 
list shall be the guide. 

Sec. 21, If a deputy declines election or subsequently re- 
signs from the German Constituent National Assembly, his 
place shall be taken without a by-election, by the candidate 
named on the same list (or, if this is exhausted, a list combined 
with it) who, in accordance with the principle of Section 20, 
appears to be next in order to the deputy. If there is no such 
candidate, the deputy's seat shall remain unoccupied. 

Sec. 22. The electoral procediire will be more closely regu- 
lated on the basis of the present enactment by a special decree 
to be issued by the Secretary for the Interior. 

Sec. 23. The costs of the preliminary printing for the elec- 
toral reports and of ascertaining the returns in the electoral 
districts shall be borne by the Federal States; all other costs 
of elections by the communes. 

Sec. 24. The elections to the German Constituent National 
Assembly will take place on February 16, 1919.^ 

Dr. Preuss, Secretary of the Interior. 

No. 21 

Renunciation of Right to Succession by the Crown Prince 
{New York Times Current History, January, 1919, p. 59) 

1 renounce formally and definitely all rights to the Crown 

2 As a matter of fact, in virtue of an ordinance of December 6, 1918, the 
elections were set forward to January 19, 1919, and took place on that date. 
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of Prussia and the Imperial Crown, which would have fallen 
to me by the renunciation of the Emperor-King, or for other 
reasons. 

Given by my authority and signed by my hand; done at 
Wieringen, December 1, 1918. 

Friedrich Wilhelm. 


No. 22 

Manifesto of the Spartacus Group 

(Reprinted from New York Times, Jan. 24, 1919, in Inierneh 
tional Conciliation, April, 1919, Pamphlet 137, pp. 552-557, 
Times quotes Berner Tagehlatt, Dec. 26, 1918) 

Proletarians ! Men and Women of Labor ! Comrades 1 
The revolution has made its entry into Germany. The masses 
of the soldiers who for four years were driven to the slaughter- 
house for the sake of capitalistic profits, the masses of workers, 
who for four years were exploited, crushed, and starved, have 
revolted. That fearful tool of oppression — Prussian militarism, 
that scourge of humanity — lies broken on the ground. Its most 
noticeable representatives, and therewith the most noticeable 
of those guilty of the war, the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, 
have fled from the country. Workers^ and Soldiers’ Councils 
have been formed everywhere. 

Proletarians of all countries, we do not say that in Germany 
all power has really been lodged in the hands of the working 
people, that the complete triumph of the proletarian revolution 
has already been attained. There still sit in the government 
all those Socialists who in August, 1914, abandoned our most 
precious possession, the International, who for four years be- 
trayed the German working class and at the same time the 
International. 

But, proletarians of all countries, now the German proletarian 
himself is speaking to you. We believe we have the right to 
appear before your forum in his name. Prom the first day of 
this war we endeavored to do our international duty by fighting 
that criminal government with all our power and branding it 
as the one really guilty of the war. 
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Now at this moment we are justified before history, before 
the International, and before the German proletariat. The 
masses agree with us enthusiastically; constantly widening cir- 
cles of the proletariat share the knowledge that the hour has 
struck for a settlement with capitalist class rule. 

But this great task cannot be accomplished by the German 
proletariat alone; it can only fight and triumph by appealing 
to the solidarity of the proletarians of the whole world. 

Comrades of the belligerent countries, we are aware of your 
situation. We know very well that your governments, now 
since they have won the victory, are dazzling the eyes of many 
strata of the people with the external brilliancy of the triumph. 
We know that they thus succeed through the success of the 
murdering in making its causes and aims forgotten. 

But we also know something else. We know that also in 
your countries the proletariat made the most fearful sacrifices 
of flesh and blood, that it is weary of the dreadful butchery, 
that the proletarian is now returning to his home, and is find- 
ing want and misery there, while fortunes amounting to billions 
are heaped up in the hands of a few capitalists. He has rec- 
ognized, and will continue to recognize, that your governments, 
too, have carried on the war for the sake of the big money bags. 
And he will further perceive that your governments, when they 
spoke of ‘‘justice" and civilization’’ and of the “protection of 
small nations,” meant the profits of capital just as did ours 
when it talked about the “defense of the home”; and that the 
peace of “justice” and of the “League of Nations” amounts 
to the same base brigandage as the peace of Brest Litovsk. 
Here, as well as there, the same shameless lust for booty, the 
same desire for oppression, the same determination to exploit 
to the limit the brutal preponderance of murderous steel. 

The imperialism of all countries knows no “understanding,” 
it knows only one right — capital’s profits; it knows only one 
language — the sword ; it knows only one method — ^violence. 
And if it is now talking in all countries, in yours as well as 
ours, about the “League of Nations,” “disarmament,” “rights 
of small nations,” “self-determination of the peoples,” it is 
merely using the customary lying phrases of the rulers for the 
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purpose of lulling to sleep the watchfulness of the proletariat. 

Proletarians of all countries! This must be the last war! 
We owe that to the 12,000,000 murdered victims, we owe that 
to our children, we owe that to humanity. 

Europe has been ruined through the infamous international 
murder. Twelve million bodies cover the gruesome scenes of 
the imperialistic crime. The flower of youth and the best man 
power of the peoples have been mowed down. Uncounted pro- 
ductive forces have been annihilated. Humanity is almost 
ready to bleed to death from the unexampled blood-letting of 
history. Victors and vanquished stand at the edge of the abyss. 
Humanity is threatened with the most dreadful famine, a stop- 
page of the entire mechanism of production, plagues, and de- 
generation. 

The great criminals of this fearful anarchy, of this chaos let 
loose — the ruling classes — are not able to control their own crea- 
tion. The beast of capital that conjured up the hell of the 
world war is not capable of banishing it again, of restoring 
real order, of insuring bread and work, peace and civilization, 
justice and liberty, to tortured humanity. 

What is being prepared by the ruling classes as peace and 
justice is only a new work of brutal force from which the hydra 
of oppression, hatred, and fresh bloody wars raises its thousand 
heads. 

Socialism alone is in a position to complete the great work 
of permanent peace, to heal the thousand wounds from which 
humanity is bleeding, to transform the plains of Europe, tram- 
pled down by the passage of the apocryphal horseman of war, 
into blooming gardens, to conjure up ten productive forces for 
every one destroyed, to awaken all the physical and moral ener- 
gies of humanity, and to replace hatred and dissension with 
fraternal solidarity, harmony, and respect for every human 
being. 

If representatives of the proletarians of all countries stretch 
out their hands to each other under the banner of socialism 
for the purpose of making peace, then peace will be concluded 
in a few hours. Then there will be no disputed questions about 
the left bank of the Rhine, Mesopotamia, Egypt, or colonies. 
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Then there will be only one people: the toiling human beings 
of all races and tongues. Then there will be only one right: 
the equality of all men. Then there will be only one aim : pros- 
perity and progress for everybody. 

Humanity is facing this alternative: dissolution and down- 
fall in capitalistic anarchy, or regeneration through the social 
revolution. The hour for decision has struck. If you believe 
in socialism, it is now time to show it by deeds. If you are So- 
cialists, now is the time to act. 

Proletarians of all countries, when we now summon you to a 
common struggle, it is not done for the sake of the German 
capitalists who, under the label ‘‘German Nation,’^ are trying 
to escape the consequences of their own crimes ; it is being done 
for our sake as well as for yours. Remember that your vic- 
torious capitalists stand ready to suppress in blood our revolu- 
tion, which they fear as their own. You yourselves have not 
become any freer through the “victory,^’ you have only be- 
come still more enslaved. If your ruling classes succeed in 
throttling the proletarian revolution in Germany, as well as in 
Russia, then they will turn against you with redoubled vio- 
lence. Your capitalists hope that victory over us and over rev- 
olutionary Russia will give them the power to scourge you with 
a whip of scorpions and to erect the thousand-year empire of 
exploitation upon a grave of socialism. 

Therefore the proletariat of Germany is looking toward you 
in this hour. Germany is pregnant with the social revolution, 
but socialism can only be realized by the proletariat of the world. 

And therefore we call to you: “Arise for the struggle! 
Arise for action! The time for empty manifestoes, platonic 
resolutions, and high-sounding words has gone by! The hour 
of action has struck for the International!^^ We ask you to 
elect Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils everywhere that will seize 
political power and, together with us, will restore peace. 

Not Lloyd George and Poincare, not Sonnino, Wilson, and 
Erzberger or Scheidemann, must be allowed to make peace. 
Peace is to be concluded under the waving banner of the so- 
cialist world revolution. 

Proletarians of all countries! We call upon you to complete 
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the work of socialist liberation, to give a human aspect to the 
disfigured world, and to make true those words with which we 
often greeted each other in the old days and which we sang 
as we parted: ‘‘And the International shall be the human 
race/’ 

Klara Zetkin, 

Rosa Luxemburg, 
Karl Liebknecht, 
Franz Mehring. 


No. 23 

Document Illustrating the Reasons for the Withdrawal op 
THE Independent Socialists from the Provisional 
Government 

A. Questionnaire op the Independent Socialists to the 
Berlin Workers' and Soldiers' Council, December 28, 1918 

{Berliner Neuste Nachrichten, December 30, 1918, from Die 
Freiheit of the same date, in Enemy Press Supplement , 
January 16, 1919, p. 584) 

(1) Does the Central Council approve that the members of 
the Cabinet, Ebert, Scheidemann and Landsberg, in the night 
of December 23-24, should have given the Minister of War the 
in no way limited instruction to proceed against the People's 
Naval Division in the Schloss and Marstall with military forces ? 

(2) Does the Central Council approve the ultimatum of 
only ten minutes' grace given by the troops of Lequis' com- 
mand on the morning of December 24, and of the bombardment 
of the Schloss and the Marstall? 

(3) Does the Central Council declare for the immediate 
strict execution of the resolutions taken by the Congress of 
Workers’ and Soldiers' Councils concerning the abolition of in- 
signia of rank and the prohibition to bear arms when off duty 
for oflS.cers in the home army? 

(4) Does the Central Council approve of the Supreme Com- 
mand having declared in a confidential telegram to the Ober 
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Ost Army Group that it does not recognize these decisions of 
the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils? 

(5) Does the Central Council approve the transference of 
the Government from Berlin to Weimar or another place in 
mid-Germany proposed by Ebert, Scheidemann and Landsberg? 

(6) Does the Central Council approve of a mere reduction 
of the army to a peace footing with the retention and possible 
completion of Classes 1897 and 1898 instead of complete 
demobilization ? 

(7) Does the Central Council accept our standpoint that the 
Government of the Socialist Republic cannot support itself in 
the military sense on the generals (Generalitat) and the re- 
mains of the standing army based on corpse-obedience (Kada- 
vergehorsamkeit), but only on a People’s militia to be formed 
of volunteers on democratic principles? 

(8) Does the Central Council support the demand that so- 
cialization of industries ripe for it should be immediately be- 
gun by legislative act? 

B. The Reply of the Central Council 

(1) The People’s Commissaries merely gave the instruction 
that what was necessary to liberate Comrade Weis should be 
done; moreover, they only did that after the three People’s 
Commissaries had been informed by telephone by the leader 
of the People’s Naval Division that he could no longer guar- 
antee Weis’ life. The Central Council approves this. 

(2) The Central Council answers the second question with 
No. 

(3) The standpoint of the Central Council is that the resolu- 
tions made at the Congress should be carried through. The 
Council of the People’s Commissaries is requested to lay before 
it details of their execution as soon as possible. 

(4) The reply to the fourth question is No. 

(5, 6, 7) The Central Council cannot answer these ques- 
tions without previous exhaustive discussion with the Council 
of People’s Commissaries. 

(8) The Central Council desires to hear a report from the 
Commission appointed for socialization on the work done. It 
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is of opinion that the Socialization Commission carrying out the 
resolutions of the Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
should without delay make positive proposals concerning the 
socialization of industries ripe for it, in particular, the mining 
industry. 

Further, the Central Council puts the following question to 
the Council of the People’s Commissaries: Are the People’s 
Commissaries prepared to protect public peace and security, 
and in particular public and private property against attacks 
by force? Are they also prepared to defend their own possi- 
bility to work and that of their executive organ against violence, 
no matter from which side it comes? 

C. The Retirement op the Independent Socialist 
Commissaries 

{Berliner Tagehlatt, December 30, 1918, morning, Enemy Press 
Supplement j January 16, 1919, p. 584) 

We resign from the Government and give the following rea- 
sons for our action : 

1. The blame for the bloodshed of December 24 rests upon 
Commissaries Ebert, Scheidemann, and Landsberg, who gave 
the War Minister the unlimited instruction to make use of mili- 
tary force. Such an instruction was neither necessary nor ex- 
pedient in order to liberate Commandant Weis. Indeed, Weis’ 
life was endangered in the extreme by a bombardment of the 
building in which he was. Moreover the military attack took 
place seven hours after the instruction was given to the War 
Minister, therefore at a time when, if Weis’ life was really 
threatened, it was impossible to reckon upon his still being alive. 

Commissaries Ebert, Scheidemann and Landsberg during all 
this time took no step to supervise the execution of their in- 
struction, which was equivalent to carte hlanche. 

We cannot take the responsibility for handing over to a 
representative of the old system of force the disposition of the 
lives of his fellowmen at his pleasure. The method of negotia- 
tion which finally led to the desired end should at no stage of 
the proceedings have been abandoned. 
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In opposition to our view, the Central Council approved the 
behavior of Ebert, Scheidemann and Landsberg in this matter. 

2. How dangerous the instruction given to the War Minister 
really was is shown by the fact that the Central Council in its 
reply to question 2 is forced to disapprove of the way in which 
the instruction was carried out. 

3. Similarly, the reply to question 3 does not satisfy us, be- 
cause it does not demand the immediate and strict execution of 
the resolutions taken by the Congress of the Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Councils. It merely contains the demand that details as 
to the execution should be submitted. 

4. Our questions 5, 6, and 7 are of decisive importance for 
the conduct of home and foreign policy in the spirit of the 
Revolution. Since the Central Council avoids answering these 
fundamental questions, in spite of the exhaustive discussion 
which they received in the negotiations, in our conviction the 
achievements of the Revolution are thereby endangered. 

5. The answer to the question concerning the immediate 
socialization of industries ripe for it demanded by the Central 
Congress of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils absolutely 
fails to secure the execution of the views of the Congress. 

6. Since we herewith retire from the Government, we no 
longer have to answer the questions put to us as People’s 
Commissaries. 


No. 24 

Spartacist Manifesto, January 6, 1919 

{New York Times Current History, Vol. 9, Part 2, 
i, February, 1919, p. 225) 

Comrades ! Workmen ! 

The Government of Ebert and Scheidemann has made itself 
impossible. It is hereby declared deposed by the undersigned 
Revolutionary Committee and representatives of the revolution- 
ary workmen and soldiers, (Independent Social Democratic 
Party and Communist Party). The undersigned Revolutionary 
Committee has temporarily taken over the Government’s affairs. 
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Comrades and workmen, give your support to the measures of 
the Revolutionary Committee. 

The Revolutionary Committee, 
per Ledebour, Liebknecht and Scholze. 
Berlin, January 6, 1919. 


No. 25 

Anti-Spartacist Manifesto of January 11, 1919 

(Prom German papers, in Enemy Press Supplement, 
January 23, 1919, p. 661) 

Spartacus sees that its bloody game is lost. They have al- 
ready telegraphed to Moscow to say that the struggle must be 
broken off as soon as possible because the Berlin workers are 
not yet ripe for the dictatorship of the proletariat. In other 
words, the Berlin workers indignantly reject terrorism and 
civil war. 

Now the ‘‘cry for unity is raised. Comrades, the Govern- 
ment has negotiated day in, day out, to achieve this unity and 
avoid bloodshed. Meanwhile, the Spartacus men and their 
particular friends, the Independents, have attacked and black- 
guarded the Government and rejected all negotiation. The 
Government and the Central Council only put forward one 
condition for negotiations — ^the restoration of the freedom of 
the press; and the robbers of the Berlin newspaper offices 
could not bring themselves even to that, the simplest demand 
of any demand. Yesterday, the workers of the A. E. G. and 
Schwarzkopf recognized the demands as just, and declared that 
they, belonging in part to the Communists, would support its 
fulfilment in order to make agreement possible. That was 
yesterday evening. Up to this afternoon nothing has been 
heard of them, and no one knows whether their mediation 
proposal has met with the same willingness among the other 
parties as it has with the Government and the Central Council. 

Is the cry for unity really genuine ? Can you obey the appeal 
for a general strike which is signed by the revolutionary 
Obleute, the Central Committee of the Independents, and the 
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Spartaeus League? Can we believe that they want to come to 
an understanding with us whom they call in this appeal “trai- 
tors to the proletariat, miserable tools of the capitalist blood- 
suckers, the incarnation of the counter-revolution^’? They 
are shameless enough to assert that “murderers condemned by 
the judgment of the people will not drop their accursed game.” 
They should be sent to prison and the gallows. Their Caesar- 
mania longs for fresh blood. They call to their supporters: 
“Out of the factories; to the general strike. To arms! Into 
the street for the last struggle for victory!” Is that the lan- 
guage of unity — the language of people who wish to negotiate 
and attain peace? No; it is still the call for civil war. It 
is the Spartaeus spirit, which does not shrink from murder 
and robbery, which again calls to arms stained with workmen’s 
blood; which threatens your representatives in the Government 
with the gallows and the garotte, and will win a “victory” on 
the ruins of all our country. 

Comrades, the new demand of these false apostles of unity is, 
“Away with Ebert and Scheidemann 1” Do you not recognize 
the old lying appeal? Is it not the old mad battle-cry of the 
Spartaeus men? They have screamed for weeks against your 
comrades, and now they are trying to achieve their old revenge 
under the cloak of unity. They want first to remove the elected 
leaders of the party in order to deal more easily with the 
party itself. 

Comrades, we, your comrades in the Government, declare 
that we are no hindrance to unity. On the contrary, we gave 
the Independents half the Government for six weeks, although 
their strength did not entitle them to a third of it. We nego- 
tiated with the insurgents in Berlin, although these occupied 
public and private buildings by force of arms. We are ready 
for any negotiations which, honorably conducted, can lead to a 
union of the Socialist parties, but we are on our guard, and do 
you be on your guard as we are. Always remember this : all the 
prisoners who took part in the occupation of the Imperial 
Printing Office and other official buildings were found to pos- 
sess cards of membership showing that they belonged to th« 
Independent Party, and yet the Independents propose them- 
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selves as neutral mediators. The workers of the A. B. 6. and 
Schwarzkopf spoke in the name of the Independent and the 
Communist parties, and yet these two parties have issued a 
summons for a general strike in the words ‘^Show the scum your 
strength ! Arm yourselves ! Use your arms against your deadly 
enemies, Ebert and Scheidemann!’^ Is that straightforward? 
Is that the way proletarians fight ? Is confidence in place here ? 
Answer yourselves. We desire the unity of the working class, 
but an honorable unity, without intrigues and without arms. 
Help us to achieve it. We can only achieve peace and Socialism 
if we are and remain your men of confidence. 

The Imperial Government, 

Ebert, 

SCHEIDEMANN, 

Landsberg, 

Noskb, 

WiSSEL. 

No. 26 

The Provisional Constitution op the German Reich 

{Enemy Press Supplement, February 13, 1919, p. 819, citing 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, January 29, 1919, 
evening) 

1. It will be the business of the Constituent German National 
Assembly to pass the future Imperial Constitution as well as 
other urgent Imperial Laws. 

2. The bringing of Imperial Government proposals before 
the National Assembly shall require the consent of the States’ 
Committee without prejudice to Article 4. The States^ Com- 
mittee (Staatenausschuss) is composed of representatives of 
those German Free States whose Governments rest on the con- 
fidence of a popular Assembly, elected by general, equal, secret, 
and direct voting. Until March 31, 1919, other German Free 
States as well can send representatives with the consent of the 
Government of the Empire. Bach independent German State 
shall have at least one vote in the States’ Committee. In prin- 
ciple, one vote shall be allotted to a million inhabitants in the 
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large independent States, a surplus which equals at least the 
number of inhabitants of the smallest State being reckoned as 
equivalent to a million. According to this, Prussia will be rep- 
resented in the States' Committee by nineteen, Bavaria by seven, 
Saxony by five, Wiirttemberg and Baden each by three votes, 
Hesse by two, and the remaining Federal States each by one 
vote. A member of the Imperial Government shall preside 
over the States' Committee. 

If German-Austria joins the German Empire, it shall be 
entitled to take part in the States Committee, with a repre- 
sentation to be fixed by Imperial law. Until then, it will take 
part as a consulting voice in the deliberations. 

If an agreement is not reached between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the States’ Committee each part of its plan must be 
submitted severally to the National Assembly for decision. 

3. The members of the Imperial Government and of the 
States’ Committee shall be entitled to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the National Assembly. 

4. The future Imperial Constitution shall be decided by the 
National Assembly. The territorial position of the independent 
States can, nevertheless, only be altered with their consent. 

5. For the rest the Imperial laws shall be made by agree- 
ment between the National Assembly and the States’ Committee. 
If such an understanding cannot be reached, the Imperial 
Prime Minister must obtain the decision by a referendum. 
Articles 21-23 and 26-32 of the former Imperial Constitution 
shall apply correspondingly to the National Assembly. 

Soldiers as well as officials do not need leave of absence for 
business in connection with membership in the National As- 
sembly. 

6. The business of the Empire shall be conducted by the 
Imperial President. The Imperial President must represent the 
Empire internationally and enter into treaties with foreign 
powers on behalf of the Empire, as well as accredit and receive 
envoys. 

Declarations of war and conclusions of peace shall be made 
by Imperial law. As soon as the German Empire shall have 
joined the League of Nations with the aim of excluding all 
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secret treaties, all treaties with the States allied in the League 
of Nations shall require the consent of the National Assembly 
and the States’ Committee. 

The Imperial Prime Minister shall be bound to announce the 
Imperial laws and treaties decided on in accordance with Ar- 
ticles 1 to 4 and 6, in the Beichsgesetzhlatt. 

7. The Imperial President shall be elected by an absolute 
majority vote of the National Assembly. The office shall con- 
tinue till the new President elected on the basis of the new 
Imperial Constitution shall enter on office. 

8. The Imperial President shall appoint the Imperial Min- 
istry for the conduct of the Imperial Government. All the 
Imperial authorities and the highest Army Command shall be 
subordinate to this ministry. The ministers shall require the 
confidence of the National Assembly for their official conduct 
of business. 

9. All civil and military orders and instructions by the 
President shall require the countersignature of a minister to 
make them valid. The Imperial ministers shall be responsible 
to the National Assembly for the conduct of their business. 

10. This law comes into force on its acceptance by the 
National Assembly. From that date onwards, laws and or- 
dinances which, according to the former constitution, needed the 
consent of the Bundesrat and the Eeichstag can only be made 
according to Article 4 of this law. 

February 10, 1919. 


No. 27 

Extract from Scheidemann’s Speech Before the 
Weimar Assembly, Outlining the Policy of the 
Government, February 13, 1919 

(A text compiled from that of the Enemy Press Supplement, 
February 27, 1919, p. 915 and the Manchester 
Guardian, February 15, 1919) 

Our task in the immediate future can be summed up under the 
following essential heads: 
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The unity of the Empire is to be consolidated by a strong 
central authority. 

Immediate conclusion of peace, maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of President Wilson, a peace of violence to be rejected. 
Reconstitution of a German colonial sphere. Immediate return 
of the German prisoners of war. (^‘Ilear! HearP’) Equal 
rights of participation in the League of Nations, simultaneous 
and mutual disarmament, compulsory arbitration to prevent 
war, abolition of secret diplomacy. 

Democratic Government, abolition of all preference in filling 
official posts, women to be employed in public services. Increase 
of the standard of education by development of school instruc- 
tion. Every child to have an opportunity of attending (sic) 
the highest standards according to its capacities, without regard 
to financial standing. Creation of a national army on demo- 
cratic lines to defend the Fatherland. The period of service 
to be materially reduced. Each unit elects a representative 
committee to cooperate in food questions (canteens), in leave 
and housing questions, and complaints. The soldiers in bar- 
racks, including the 1899 class, to be discharged. Military of- 
ficials created only for the war and superfluous peace officials 
to be dismissed. Former active officers and N. C. O.’s to be 
cared for. For the period of transition, the leaders already 
elected by the soldiers to be retained if they have proved satis- 
factory. War cripples and dependents of those killed to be 
looked after. Reconstruction of economic life, especially as 
regards means of communication. The small and medium busi- 
nesses damaged by the war are to be assisted. Rationing 
and maximum prices to continue until supply and demand 
balance. Imports only to be limited as far as the nation’s 
finances demand. Representatives of the trade and consumers 
to work with the Food Control bodies. Branches of trade which 
have assumed the character of private monopolies are to be 
placed under public control. So far as they are suitable and 
ripe for public control (socialization), especially mines and 
electric current reducing works, they are to be taken over by 
public or mixed control, or by the Empire, towns, communal 
associations or communes. Freedom to combine is guaranteed. 
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Wages and conditions of work are to be arranged between the 
employers and employees’ organizations, and representatives 
of the employees are to see that they are carried out. Labor 
laws are to be adjusted to the new circumstances. There is 
to be improvement of the national health, better housing and 
protection of mothers, infants and children. The unemployed 
are to be provided for. The officials are to have the rights 
of citizens and of their profession and better pay and pensions. 
Increase of agricultural production, cooperation to be encour- 
aged and internal colonization to be provided for by proper 
use of large estates, if necessary, by confiscating them. War 
profits to be taxed and a super-income tax to be raised. Capital 
to be taxed, excluding the smallest, so as to lessen the national 
indebtedness. Income tax to be standardized. Inheritance 
duties chiefly for large estates. Freedom of individual, of 
conscience, of religious exercises, of opinion, verbal or written, 
of the Press, of science and art, of assembly and association. 


No. 28 

Preuss’ Proposal for a Constitution of the Reich 

{Enemy Press Supplement^ February 6, 1919, pp. 761-763, 
citing Frankfurter Zeitung, January 27, 1919) 

Draft of the General Portion of the Future 
Constitution of the Empire 

Section I. The Empire and the German Free States 

1. The German Empire consists of its former component 
states and of districts whose population desires to be taken 
into the Empire under the right of self-determination, and 
which are received by a law of the Empire. 

2. All constitutional power (Staatsgewalt) is vested in the 
German people. 

It is exercised in matters concerning the Empire by the 
existing organs in virtue of the authority given them by the 
Constitution of the Empire, and in matters concerning the 
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states by the German Free States according to their State 
Constitutions. 

The Empire recognizes the Law of Nations (Volkerrecht) 
now in force as a binding integral part of its own law. 

3. Matters concerning the Empire, which appertain exclu- 
sively to the legislation and administration of the Empire are: 
(1) Foreign relations. (2) The defense of the Empire on 
land, sea and in the air. (3) Customs. (4) Trade, including 
banking and exchange, and coinage, weights and measures. 
(5) Public means of communication, i e., railways, so far as 
they were previously railways of the Federal States, internal 
shipping on the waterways common to the various German Free 
States, posts and telegraphs, and motor traffic on land and in 
the air. 

4. The following matters are subject to the legislation of the 

Empire: (1) Nationality (Staatsangehorigkeit), freedom of 
movement (Preiziigigkeit), the care of the poor, passports, con- 
trol of foreigners, immigration and emigration. (2) Civil law, 
criminal law, and legal procedure. (3) Labor laws, especially 
the insurance and protection of workers. (4) Commercial law 
(Gewerberecht). (5) Sea-going shipping. (6) Land legisla- 
tion according to subsection 28. (7) Taxes and contributions 

to be levied by the Empire and the erection of factories for 
the purposes of the Empire. (8) The right of expropriation 
for the purposes of the Empire. (9) Matters concerning the 
Press, associations and meetings. (10) Sanitation. (11) In- 
surance. (12) Churches and schools within the limits of 
Subsections 19 and 20. 

5. The law of the Empire supersedes the law of a Free 
State (Reichsrecht bricht Landesrecht). 

6. The former laws of the Empire remain in force, in so 
far as they are not controverted by this Constitution. The 
powers, which were given to the German Emperor by the 
former laws of the Empire, pass to the President of the Empire 
with the responsible cooperation of the Ministers of the Empire ; 
the executive powers of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) pass 
to the respective ministries of the Empire, who exercise them 
after hearing the advice of Imperial Councillors (Reichsrate). 
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The powers previously held by the Eeichstag* pass to the 
Volkshaus and Staatenhaus. 

7. Laws of the Empire come into force fourteen days after 
the copy of the Eeichsgesetzblatt containing them is published 
in Berlin, unless in the law itself another date is fixed for the 
commencement of its enforcement. 

8. In so far as the execution of the laws of the Empire is not 
in the hands of the officials of the Empire, the officials of the 
States are bound to obey the instructions of the Government 
of the Empire. 

The Government of the Empire has the duty and the right 
to supervise the execution of the laws of the Empire, and for 
this purpose can send to the German Free States commissioners 
to whom the documents are to be shown, and all the desired 
information must be given. 

In cases of contraventions of this paragraph, the guilty local 
officials can be proceeded against according to the disciplinary 
rules in force for officials of the Empire. 

9. A law of the Empire regulates the powers and procedure 
of the Executive in questions of the law of the Empire and also 
regulates the creation of administrative courts of the Empire. 

10. A State Court of Justice (Staatsgerichtshof) will be 
created for the German Empire in accordance with a law of the 
Empire. 

Until such a law comes into force, its powers are exercised by 
a Senate of seven members, elected from its midst by the Plenum 
of the Imperial Court of Justice (Eeichsgericht). Procedure 
before this senate will be regulated by the Plenum of the Im- 
perial Court of Justice. 

11. The German people are free, without regard to former 
State Boundaries, to create new German Free States inside the 
Empire, so far as the racial characteristics of the population, 
the economic conditions and the historical relations support 
the formation of such States. Newly created Free States should 
comprise at least two million inhabitants. 

The combination of several individual free states to form a 
new Free State is accomplished by a State treaty between them, 
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which needs the consent of their popular assemblies and of the 
Government of the Empire. 

If the inhabitants of a district desire to cut themselves loose 
from their present State in order to unite with one or more 
other German Free States or to form an independent Free 
State within the Empire a referendum is necessary. The 
referendum will be decreed by the Government of the Empire 
at the request of the competent district governments or of the 
representatives of one or more self-governing corporations which 
represent at least a quarter of the inhabitants directly affected. 
The referendum will be carried out by the competent district 
authorities. 

If, in the transference or amalgamation of German Free 
States, differences arise on the partition of their property, the 
State Court of Justice (Staatsgerichtshof) of the German Em- 
pire decides, if one of the parties makes application to it. 

12. Every Free State must have a State Constitution based 
on the following principles: (1) There must be a popular 
assembly of one Chamber elected by general, direct, equal and 
secret ballot, women included, on the proportional principle. 
(2) The Government of the State must be responsible to this 
Popular Assembly and dependent on its confidence. (3) The 
communes and communal associations have the right of self- 
government of their own affairs. Their chairman will be 
elected either directly (according to subsection 1 above) or by 
a representative assembly so elected. The supervision of the 
State is limited to the legality and correctness of their admin- 
istration and to the principles of their financial transactions. 
(4) The Popular Assemblies and the representative corpora- 
tions of the communes and communal associations have the 
right, and upon the demand of one-fifth of their members are 
bound, to set up committees for public investigation of facts, 
when the legality or correctness of executive or administrative 
measures are doubted. (5) The local police is in principle a 
matter for the communes or communal associations. (6) Every 
inhabited plot of ground must belong to a commune. 

13. Constitutional disputes inside a German Free State, or 
disputes not of private law between various German Free 
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States, are decided on the application of one of the parties by 
the State Court of Justice (Staatsgerichtshof) of the German 
Empire. If necessary, the judgment of the State Court of Jus- 
tice (Staatsgerichtshof) will be executed by the President of 
the Empire. 

14. The Governments of the German Free States have the 
right of sending representatives to the Government of the 
Empire. 

15. If required, Imperial Councils, (Reichsrate) are to be 
formed in each of the ministries of the Empire out of the rep- 
resentatives of the Free States. Their consent will have to be 
obtained before the introduction of bills in the Reichstag and 
before the issue of general administrative regulations required 
for carrying out the laws of the Empire. 

16. The representatives of the Free States are empowered 
to make clear in the Reichstag the views of their Government 
on the subject under discussion, and for this purpose must be 
heard at any time during the debate on their so demanding. 

17. The members of every German Free State have in all 
other German Free States the same rights and duties as the 
members of those States. 

Section II. The Fundamental Rights op the 
German People 

18. All Germans have equal rights before the law. All 
privileges or legal disadvantages of birth, position, profession 
or creed are abolished. Their restoration by law or administra- 
tion is a breach of the Constitution. 

19. Every German has complete freedom of creed and con- 
science. The free practice of religious exercises within the 
bounds of decency and good order is guaranteed. No one 
may be compelled to attend an ecclesiastical exercise or cere- 
mony. No one is bound to make known his religious convic- 
tions or his membership in a religious body. The authorities 
have no right to ask him to do so. 

Every religious society orders and administers its affairs in- 
dependently but is subject to the general laws. No religious 
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society receives privileges from the State above others. The 
principles of the relations between the Church and the State 
will be laid down in a law of the Empire, the carrying out of 
which is an affair of the German Free States. 

20. Education and the means of imparting it are free. In- 
struction is to be available for all Germans equally according 
to the measure of their abilities. 

21. Every German has the right of freely expressing his 
opinion by word of mouth, by writing, by printing, or by pic- 
ture, in so far as no penal regulations exist to the contrary. 

There is no censorship. 

22. All Germans have the right of assembling or forming 
associations, peaceably and without arms, without special per- 
mission. 

The freedom of the right to combine may not be limited in 
any way. 

23. Every German has the right of making requests or com- 
plaints in writing to the Popular Representative Assembly or 
to the authorities competent to deal with it. 

24. Personal freedom is inviolable. A German may only 
be arrested on a written warrant for arrest from a judge, con- 
taining the grounds for arrest. If he is caught red-handed, 
he is to be brought within 24 hours before a judge competent 
to deal with the case, who will decide as to his arrest. 

25. A dwelling house is inviolable. House searches may 
only be made under the prescriptions of a law of the Empire. 

26. Property is inviolable. Expropriation can only take 
place on a legal basis for the good of the community. 

27. The secrecy of the post is inviolable. Exceptions can 
only be permitted by a law of the Empire. 

28. For the repopulation of country districts, for the in- 
crease of agricultural labor, and for the raising of agricultural 
production the present distribution of landed property is to be 
altered by means of extensive internal colonization in the dis- 
tricts where a sound admixture of large, medium, and small 
estates does not yet exist. Large estates, which are uneconomi- 
cally run, especially entailed estates, are to be split up, if neces- 
sary, by expropriation, for the founding of country home- 
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steads. Medium and small estates are to be strengthened by 
protection against exhaustion and misuse. 

29. The portions of nations within the Empire who speak 
a foreign language may not be interfered with in their own 
peculiar development either by legislation or administration, 
especially as to the use of their mother tongue in education or in 
the internal administration and legal uses within the districts 
inhabited by them. 

Section III. The Keichstag 

30. The Reichstag consists of two Houses, the Volkshaus and 
the Staatenhaus. 

31. The Volkshaus consists of the delegates of a united Ger- 
man People. 

The delegates are elected according to an electoral law of the 
Empire by general, direct and secret ballot of all men and 
women over twenty years of age on the proportional system, 
each voter having only one vote. The provisions of the electoral 
law of the Empire also apply to the election of the President 
of the Empire and for referenda, in so far as the latter do not 
differ owing to their special circumstances. 

32. The Staatenhaus consists of the delegates of the German 
Free States. 

The delegates are elected by the assemblies of the German 
Free States from amongst the subjects of their states according 
to the laws of the States. 

33. The formation of the Staatenhaus is based on the prin- 
ciple that every million inhabitants of a state have one dele- 
gate. 

No German Free State may be represented by more than 
one-third of the total number of delegates. 

Free States which have less than a million inhabitants must, 
unless overwhelming economic reasons demand independent 
representation, combine for the election of a common delegate, 
with other States which are near them or which are connected 
with them by the racial characteristics of their inhabitants or 
by economic relations. If several Free States are represented 
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by common delegates, the delegates will be elected by a com- 
bined sitting of their assemblies or by identical resolutions. 

34. Changes in the composition of the Staatenhaus, arising 
from the combination or division of German Free States, are 
decreed by a law of the Empire. 

35. Until the new German Free States have been created, 
a provisional Staatenhaus will be set up (according to provi- 
sions yet to be decided on). 

36. Officials and military persons do not need any leave 
of absence in order to take part in Reichstag sittings. Suit- 
able leave of absence is to be given them in order that they may 
make preparations for their election. 

37. Both houses of the Reichstag are elected for three years. 

38. No one can simultaneously be a member of both houses. 

39. The members of the Reichstag may not be bound by 
instructions. 

40. The calling, adjournment, closing, and dissolution of 
the Reichstag rest with the President of the Empire. Repeated 
dissolution for the same reason on each occasion is not per- 
missible. 

41. The Reichstag assembles at least once a year at the seat 
of the Government of the Empire. 

The President of the Empire must call the Reichstag if at 
least one-third of the members of the Volkshaus or of the 
Staatenhaus demand it. 

42. The adjournment of the Reichstag or of one of the two 
Houses for more than a month requires the consent of the 
Reichstag or of the House affected. The Reichstag, or either 
of the two Houses, can adjourn itself for a period up to a 
month. 

43. The sessions of the two Houses of the Reichstag are of 
equal duration. 

44. In the event of dissolution, the Reichstag is to reassemble 
within three months. 

The dissolution of one House entails the simultaneous ad- 
journment of the other until the Reichstag is reconvened. 

45. Each of the two Houses regulates its own business and 
discipline by rules of procedure and elects its own President, 
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Vice-President and Secretary. The business relations between 
the two Houses are regulated by agreement between them. 

46. The sittings of the Reichstag are public. Discussion on 
the relations of the Empire to foreign states can take place 
in non-public sittings. 

47. The administration of each House is under the Presi- 
dent of the House. He has control of the income and expendi- 
ture of the House according to the provisions of the budget of 
the Empire and represents the Empire in all business and dis- 
putes of the Empire which affect such administration. Dur- 
ing the period between two sessions, the business of the adminis- 
tration is carried on by the last President, and between two of 
the periods for which the Reichstag is elected by the Imperial 
Minister for Home Affairs. 

48. For the purpose of investigating elections and for ex- 
amining the question as to whether a member of the Reichstag 
has lost his right of membership, an Election Investigation 
Court of the Reichstag will be formed. It consists of the nec- 
essary number of members of the Reichstag, who are elected 
by each of the two Houses from their midst for the duration 
of the Reichstag period of election, and of the necessary num- 
ber of members of the Imperial Administrative Court (Reichs- 
verwaltungsgericht), or until its formation, of the Imperial 
Court of Justice (Reichsgericht), who are appointed by the 
President of the Empire on the recommendation of the presid- 
ing board of that court. 

The quorum for the pronouncement of the decision of the 
Election Investigation Court is three members of the Reichstag 
and two judicial members. In these proceedings, if elections tc 
the Volkshaus are being investigated, the party which has wor 
in the contested election, and the party which, according to the 
result of that election, has the greatest interest in the reversal 
of the election, are each to be represented by one of their mem- 
bers. 

The carrying through of the proceedings, apart from th( 
procedure before the Election Investigation Court, are in- 
trusted to an Imperial Commissary for Election Investigation 
to be appointed by the President of the Empire. The rest o; 
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the proceedings are regulated by the Plenum of the Election 
Investigation Court. 

49. For a resolution of either House of the Reichstag the 
participation of at least half of the legal number of its mem- 
bers and a simple majority of the votes cast is necessary, in so 
far as the Constitution of the Empire does not prescribe some 
other proportion of votes. The rules of procedure can make ex- 
ceptions for elections which have to be carried out by the two 
Houses of the Reichstag. 

50. A resolution of the Reichstag can only be produced by 
unanimity between the two Houses. 

51. For a law of the Empire, identical resolutions passed by 
majority of each House are necessary, and with the reservations 
of Section 60, sufficient. 

Changes in the Constitution can only be made if in both 
of the Houses of the Reichstag at least two-thirds of the legal 
number of members are present, and at least two-thirds of those 
present vote in favor. After the expiry of five years from 
the coming into force of this Constitution, every change in the 
Constitution requires confirmation by a referendum. 

The Volkshaus, the Staatenhaus, and the Government of the 
Empire have the right of introducing laws. 

52. Each House of the Reichstag has the right, and on the 
demand of a fifth of its members is bound, to create committees 
to investigate facts when the legality or correctness of executive 
or administrative measures of the Empire are doubted. These 
committees collect by public proceedings the evidence which 
they or the investigators consider necessary. 

All courts or administrative officials are bound to comply 
with the requests of these committees for the collection of evi- 
dence. All official documents are to be laid before these com- 
mittees on demand. 

53. No member of the Reichstag may at any time be sub- 
jected to legal or disciplinary proceedings for his manner of 
voting, or for any utterances made in the exercise of his calling, 
nor may be otherwise called to account outside the Assembly. 

54. True reports of the proceedings in the public sittings 
of the Reichstag are free of any liability. 
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55. No member of the Reichstag can be summoned for in- 
vestigation of a punishable offense or arrested during a session 
without the permission of the House to which he belongs, un- 
less he is caught in the act or in the course of the following 
day. 

Similar permission is necessary for any other limitation of 
personal freedom which affects the exercise of a delegate’s 
calling. 

Every criminal proceeding against a member of the Reichstag, 
and every arrest or other limitation of his personal freedom, 
will be stopped on the demand of the House to which he be- 
longs. 

56. The members of the Reichstag are empowered to refuse 
to give evidence regarding persons who have confided facts 
to them in their character of delegate, or to whom they have 
confided facts in the exercise of their calling as delegates, or 
regarding the facts themselves. Also as regards confiscation 
they stand on the same footing as persons who have a legal 
right to refuse to give evidence. 

57. The members of the Reichstag have the right of travel- 
ing free on all German railways and the right to a remunera- 
tion fixed by a law of the Empire. 

Section IV. The President of the Empire and the 
Government op the Empire 

58. The President of the Empire is elected by the whole 
German people. 

Whoever is thirty-five years of age and has been a German 
for at least ten years is eligible. 

Whoever receives the majority of all the votes given in the 
German Empire is elected. If no such majority results, a 
further election must take place between the two candidates who 
have obtained the most votes. If the number of votes is equal, 
the decision is by lot. 

59. The President of the Empire has to represent the Em- 
pire according to the Laws of Nations (Volkerrechtlich), to 
enter into alliances and other treaties with foreisrn powers in 
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the name of the Empire, and to accredit and receive ambas- 
sadors. 

Declarations of war and conclusions of peace are made by a 
law of the Empire. 

Treaties with foreign States which touch the legislation of 
the Empire require the consent of the Reichstag. 

As soon as a League of Nations with the object of the exclu- 
sion of secret treaties is formed, all treaties with the nations 
united in the League require the consent of the Reichstag. 

60. The President of the Empire publishes the laws decided 
on by the Reichstag within a month in the Reichsgesetzblatt, 

If no unanimity between the two houses of the Reichstag on 
a bill is obtainable, the President of the Empire is empowered 
to cause a referendum to be held on the subject causing the 
dispute. 

61. The President of the Empire appoints the officials of the 
Empire and the officers, so far as no other course is laid down 
by law. He is empowered to permit other authorities to exercise 
the right of appointment. 

62. When German Free States do not fulfil the duties laid 
upon them by the Constitution or laws of the Empire, the 
President of the Empire can compel them with the aid of armed 
force. 

63. The President of the Empire can, when in a German 
Free State the public safety and order are disturbed or en- 
dangered to a serious extent, interfere with the aid of armed 
force and take the necessary steps for the restoration of the 
public safety and order. He is bound immediately to obtain the 
consent of the Reichstag to his action and to cancel such steps 
if the Reichstag refuse its consent. 

64. In so far as the Empire has a right of pardon, it is ex- 
ercised by the President of the Empire. Amnesties require a 
law of the Empire. 

65. All civil and military measures and orders of the Presi- 
dent of the Empire require for their validity the counter- 
signature of the Chancellor or one of the ministers of the 
Empire, who thereby undertakes the responsibility. 

66. In case he is prevented (disabled) the President of the 
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Empire is represented by the President of the Staatenhaus. 
If the prevention (i. e., disability) is likely to last more than 
three months, representation is to be settled by a law of the 
Empire. 

67. The period of office of the President of the Empire lasts 
seven years. His reelection is permissible. Before the expiry 
of this period the President of the Empire can, on a motion of 
the Reichstag, be deposed by a referendum. For this resolu- 
tion of the Reichstag the same rules apply as for changes in 
the Constitution. After the resolution the President is pre- 
vented from exercising his office. The rejection by the referen- 
dum of the proposal for deposition counts as reelection. 

68. The Government of the Empire consists of the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire and the necessary number of Ministers of 
the Empire. 

69. The Chancellor and, on his recommendation, the Min- 
isters are appointed by the President of the Empire. 

70. The Chancellor and the Ministers require the confidence 
.of the Volkshaus for the conduct of their office. Any one of 
them must resign if the Volkshaus withdraws its confidence 
from him by an express resolution. 

71. The Chancellor is responsible to the Reichstag for the 
general lines of the policy of the Empire, and every Minister 
is independently responsible for the conduct of the department 
entrusted to him. 

1 72. Each House can demand the presence of the Chancellor 

and the Ministers. 

The Chancellor and the Ministers must be heard in the 
Reichstag at any time on demand. 

73. The Volkshaus and the Staatenhaus are empowered to 
impeach the President of the Empire, the Chancellor, and the 
Ministers before the State Court of Justice (Staatsgerichtshof) 
for wilfully violating the Constitution or laws of the Empire. 
The motion for impeachment must be signed by at least one 
hundred members of the Volkshaus or twenty-five members 
of the Staatenhaus, and requires the consent of two-thirds the 
legal number of members. 

A memorandum on the future regulation of the defense of 
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the Empire (Wehrverfassung) and also the following special 
sections of the draft Constitution are reserved to a later date: 

(a) Communication Ordinance (Railways, Post, and Internal 
Shipping). 

(b) Customs and Trade. 

(c) The Finances of the Empire. 

(d) Law. 

(e) The Regulation for the Period of Transition. 


No. 29 

Draft op the Program op the German Democratic Party 

{Berliner Tageblatt, May 1, morning, in Eneyny Press 
Supplement y May 22, 1919, p. 167) 

The Party leaders of the German Democratic Party present 
for public criticism the draft of the party program elaborated 
at the instance of the chief committee. 

I. Political 

1. Form and Extent of the State. — The party recognizes 
the German Republic, and aims at the incorporation of all 
German races — ^making due allowance for justifiable peculiar- 
ities — into one united State. The rights of foreign minorities 
are to be safeguarded. The party refuses to recognize: (a) the 
separation of Alsace-Lorraine or other component parts of the 
former German Empire, unless by the free consent of the 
population, and (b) the seizure of the German colonies. 

2. Domestic Politics. — The German Republic is to be demo- 
cratic, and all public power is to derive from the will of the 
sovereign people. The President is to be elected by the people, 
and the Ministers require the confidence of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, elected by general, equal, secret, and direct vote. 
A referendum is reserved for special cases. No form of dicta- 
torship is to be tolerated, and all citizens without distinction 
are to be equal before the law. All are to have the right of 
union in speech and writing. 
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3. Foreign Policy , — The party demands a foreign policy 
based on the consciousness of German dignity and German 
rights. The relations between nations must be dictated by con- 
siderations of right and justice in the general interests of peace 
and progress. The party advocates a League of Nations with 
equal rights, abolition of secret treaties, international courts 
of arbitration, uniform limitation of armaments, and the free- 
dom of the seas. The foreign policy is to be such as to en- 
courage and protect German economic interests, and the ap- 
pointment of public servants in the Foreign Office or for Con- 
sulates and Embassies abroad, is to be made with this end in 
view. The protection of the interests of Germans in other 
countries and the maintenance of their German character is a 
national duty. 

4. Position of Officials , — The party desires changes in pub- 
lic offices to meet the needs of the times. Promotion to the 
highest offices is to be open to approved officials; appointment 
is to be made for life; hours of work and leave are to be 
legally fixed ; salary scales are to be simplified and standardized ; 
a charter of rights is to be drawn up for all officials and special 
chambers created to protect their interests; the disciplinary 
ordinances are to be revised. 

5. Army and Navy , — The military power is to be subordinate 
to the civil power. The party desires a People's Army strong 
enough to maintain order at home and to protect the frontiers, 
and a fleet for the protection of the coasts and of trade. All 
are to be liable for service in the defense force. Promotion is 
to be made on a recommendation and qualification only, and the 
military disciplinary regulations are to be revised according to 
principles of humanity and justice. 

II. EeliIgion and General Culture 

1 . Beligion and Church , — The party demands for all free- 
dom in profession of faith and corporate religious organization ; 
it rejects the Established Church but recognizes that disestab- 
lishment must be gradual and that ecclesiastical property and 
right of taxation must be safeguarded. After disestablishment, 
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the religious communities are to be supported by the State ac- 
cording to their cultural value and importance. Each child is 
to receive at school instruction in his own faith, but not against 
the conscience of parents and teachers. 

2. Arts and Science; Education, — The party demands com- 
plete freedom in academic research and teaching, in art, and in 
the Press. The aim of education is to be intellectual and moral 
training, as well as the acquisition of knowledge. The founda- 
tion of the school system is to be a common compulsory ele- 
mentary school, followed by secondary, higher-grade, and high 
schools. Private schools, when permitted as following the ele- 
mentary schools, are to be subject to State approval and super- 
vision, and to the general regulations for public schools. In- 
struction at school is to cover eight years, and if these are spent 
entirely in the elementary schools, specialized instruction and 
continuation schools must follow up to the completion of 
eighteen years of age. Elementary, technical, and continuation 
schools are to be free, and provision is to be made also for the 
support of gifted scholars without means during further train- 
ing. The State is, in addition, to take steps to encourage 
appreciation of scientific research and artistic activity. 

3. Legal Matters, — The party demands a thorough reform of 
the legal system. Judges are to be independent and qualified 
in their own profession, but increased use is to be made of the 
lay element in judicial decisions and legal administration. 

III. Economic 

1. Encouragement of Economic Interests, — The party recog- 
nizes that general precedence of individual interests, and the 
economic policy is to be democratic and Socialist. The prin- 
ciple of private property is recognized. The party opposes the 
handing over of the entire means of production to the State 
and only advocates socialization if necessary for the riddance 
of monopolistic ownership or for increased production. The 
nationalization of all industries connected with products which 
are indispensable and limited in quantity, and of industries of 
especial economic importance for the community is required. 
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Where socialization takes place the interests of private persons 
are to be considered, and every inducement and opportunity 
for efficiency is to be offered to employers as well as to workers. 

2. Financial Matters , — The party advocates general seizure 
of war profits, and approves the payment of a single sum from 
the revenue to meet war debts. In income-tax and death duties 
small fortunes are to be left free, and the family interests and 
earning capacity of taxpayers are to be considered. Unearned 
increment is to be taxed higher than earned increment. 

3. Social Matters , — The party requires an extensive reform 
of the provisions for social welfare, and demands especially 
protection for all workers, prohibition of child-labor, protection 
of the interests of children and young persons, and care of 
public hygiene. Men injured in the war, and dependents 
of the slain, are to receive especial consideration. Measures 
are to be taken to provide adequate and healthy dwelling- 
houses and to solve the land-question. The eight-hour day is to 
be generally recognized, and for the promotion of German in- 
terests in world-competition, an inter-State social-political min- 
imum program is to be drawn up. 

4. Labor Questions , — The party requires a free democratic 
system in economic as in political matters, and demands a 
charter of rights for united labor which shall give equal rights 
to employers and employed. Industrial organizations are to be 
legally recognized; industrial disputes are to be settled by ar- 
bitration; work in essential industries is to be continuous, and 
the interests of workers in these industries are to be especially 
safeguarded. Unemployment insurance is to be instituted. 
Women are to receive the same pay as men for equal work. 
Workers’ Councils are to represent labor, regulate general 
conditions of production, and hand in to the legislative bodies 
requests or proposals of a social-political nature, and cooperate 
in the execution of such laws. Representation of political in- 
terests in industrial bodies is forbidden. Employees are to have 
a special charter of rights, and special representatives, and 
special Boards of Employees are to be instituted. 

5. The Middle Class , — Small independent industries injured 
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by the war are to be restored by the help of credit commissions 
and raw material, and are to receive eveiy possible encourage- 
ment. Matters relating to public contract are to be regulated 
anew on the principle of proportionate prices and consideration 
of the economic position of artisanship; the capacity for pro- 
duction of the artisan and the representation of the crafts in 
technical and continuation schools is to be increased. 

6. Agriculture , — large and independent peasant class is 
desirable. State property and private property is to be used 
for an extensive scheme of settlement. All feudal rights are to 
be null and void. The old system of property classification is 
to be revised and land of the same quality to be equally taxed 
in small and large holdings. The great public and private 
forests are to be available for public uses, and the life of agri- 
cultural communities is to be developed to the utmost. 

No. 30 

The Party Leaders of the Independent Party Issue an 
Appeal to the Working People 

{Enemy Press Supplement, July 3, 1919, p. 497, citing Die 
Freiheit, June 18) 

Although we protest, in accordance with our Socialist prin- 
ciples, against the violence being done to us by the Entente, 
we consider that, in view of the consequences of non-signature, 
Germany has no choice. But the Government, under the in- 
fluence of the old policy of prestige and the old nationalism, 
is trying to get out of signing. The people are in danger of 
being sacrificed to the militarists and capitalists. The future 
of the German working class cannot be made to depend on the 
methods of an obsolete diplomacy and on military considera- 
tions. We are confident that in its victorious advance the 
proletarian revolution will abolish the Treaty of Versailles and 
that International Socialism will have the last word in making 
peace. 
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The Groups of the German National People’s Party 
AND the German People’s Party Have Issued 
THE Following Declaration : 

{Kreuzzeitnng , June 21, morning, in Enemy Press Supplement, 
July 3, 1919, p. 497) 

In this hour of utmost national peril, the groups of the 
bourgeois parties not represented in the Government, the Ger- 
man National and the German People’s Parties, have resolved 
to publish the following joint declaration: 

To Our Electors 

We have examined with a full sense of responsibility all the 
consequences of the rejection of the Treaty which has been 
presented to us, and we are unanimously convinced that they 
are, in spite of their gravity, a burden incomparably lighter 
than the permanent enslavement of Germany, to which we shall 
otherwise be committed. The acceptance of this Treaty means 
national disgrace. We shall lose by it the last friends we have 
in the world. A dismembered Germany is threatened by eco- 
nomic, financial, political and moral death! The choice faces 
us: either to confirm by our signature the monstrous lie of 
Germany’s guilt, or to protect Germany’s honor which is 
dragged in the dust, above all, by the demand that the German 
Emperor and other Germans shall be brought before a 
foreign tribunal. We are resolved, for the sake of our dead 
brothers, and in the interests of the future of our German youth, 
to defend to the utmost of our strength our last possession — 
Germany’s unstained name in the eyes of the world. There- 
fore, we reject this Treaty. 

On behalf of the group of the German National People’s 
Party, 

POSADOWSKY. 

On behalf of the group of the German People’s Party, 

Dr. Heinze. 
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Statement of Herr Gustav Bauer, on Assuming the Chan- 
cellorship OF the German Reich, with Reference 
TO THE Program of the New Cabinet 

{Enemy Press Supplement, July 3, 1919, p. 507, citing proceed- 
ings of the National Assembly at Weimar, in its 
session of June 22) 

The retirement of the Scheidemann Cabinet took place in con- 
sequence of lack of unanimity among its members with regard 
to the peace proposals. There was not merely lack of una- 
nimity; the views of the various ministers were even in sharp 
conflict on the question. The cleavage of opinion was not on 
party lines, but was determined by the responsibility felt by 
each minister individually. The split went right through the 
middle of the Government Parties. The answers given to the 
question, which would be more unbearable for the German na- 
tion, acceptance or refusal, were quite divergent within the 
Party groups themselves. It was infinitely difficult for all of 
us to decide to join a new Government, whose first and most 
pressing duty it must be to conclude this Peace of Unrighteous- 
ness. We stand here out of the consciousness that it is our 
bounden duty to save what can be saved. We exceedingly re- 
gret that the German Democratic Party could not reconcile it 
with the attitude of the majority of its members to take part in 
the Government. The Government over which I now have the 
honor to preside is composed of the Zentrum and the Social 
Democrats. The program of the new Cabinet will be the same 
as that of its predecessor. The Cabinet is made up as follows: 
President, Bauer; Foreign Affairs, Hermann Muller ; Home Af- 
fairs, Dr. David; Imperial Minister of Finance, Erzberger; 
Public Economy, Wissell; Labor, Schlicke; Treasury, Mayer- 
Kaufbeuren; Posts, Giesberts; Communications, Bell; Defense, 
Noske; Food, Schmidt. 
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No. 33 

Government Proclamation on Signature of Treaty, June 

25, 1919 

{Enemy Press Supplement, July 3, 1919, p. 504) 

To THE German People ! 

The Imperial Government, with the approval of the National 
Assembly, has declared its resolve to sign the Treaty. It has 
reached this decision with a heavy heart, under the pressure of 
ruthless force, with the sole object of protecting our defenseless 
people from the sufferings and starvation entailed by renewed 
war. 

Peace is concluded! Now guard and secure peace! 

The first requirement is fulfilment of the Treaty. Every ef- 
fort must be made to carry out the terms; in so far as it is 
possible to fulfil them, they must be fulfilled. We shall never 
forget those who are threatened with separation. They are 
flesh of our flesh; we shall support their cause, whenever pos- 
sible, as our own. They may be torn from our State, but not 
from our hearts. The second requisite is work. We can bear 
the burdens of this war only if no hand is idle. The enemy can 
answer with advance, occupation or blockade, any failure to per- 
form our promises. He who works, protects his native soil. 
The third requisite is faithful observance of our duty. As we 
have remained at our posts, despite all distress of mind, so must 
each one of you. The soldier, officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and men, the official, every one, must, for the sake of the 
whole community, remain true to his duty in these darkest of 
dark days, as before. We are forced to deliver up Germans to 
foreign tribunals. We strove against it to the utmost. We 
have every sympathy with the deep and bitter feelings of our 
brave troops; but, if officers and men do not assist, with firmer 
determination than ever, to maintain order at home, we shall 
deliver up, not merely a few hundreds, but millions of our 
compatriots, deliver them up to occupation, annexation and 
terror. Germany must remain able to live. Without internal 
order no work! Without work no fulfilment of the Treaty! 
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Without fulfilment of the Treaty no peace, but renewed war! 

If we do not all help, the signature below the Treaty is worth- 
less. In that case there can be no alleviation, no revision and 
no final discharge of our crushing burdens. Days that we lose 
by negligence may cost our children years of bondage. Nation 
and Government must begin to work this very day — there must 
be no delay and no indifference. There is only one way of 
escape from the blackness of this Treaty — ^maintenance of Em- 
pire and nation through unity and labour! Men and women, 
help us to accomplish this purpose ! 

The Imperial President, Ebert. 

The Imperial Government: Bauer, Erzberger, 
Hermann MtiuLER, Dr. David, Dr. Mayer, 
WissEL, Robert Schmidt, Noske, Giesberts, 
Dr. Bell, Schlicke. 

No. 34 

Manifesto of German National Fraktion of the National 

Assembly After the Signing of the Treaty of Versailles 

{Enemy Press Supplement, July 17, 1919, citing Kreuzzeitung, 

June 30) 

The fight for Germany’s freedom and honor is lost. We de- 
sire that this humiliation should be remembered from genera- 
tion to generation. This peace sows nothing but hatred. Its 
conditions are impracticable: it will never bring true peace. 
German brothers and sisters in the East and West, you do not 
part from us ; we do not part from you. The language of blood 
can do more than the letters of a peace treaty. We belong in- 
separably together. The enemy may oppress you — ^we forget 
nothing! We will take care of that! Our country needs or- 
der, a sense of honor and duty, we must not sit down and fold 
our hands. Hard work is the duty of all : it is only through it 
that we can recover. We thank officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and men for their self-sacrificing service. Your heart and 
ours belong to the Fatherland, not to a changing Government. 
We stand in unswerving loyalty by those who have been re- 
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sponsible for leading our nation in tlie hard times of war. No 
true German will be found to give himself up in peace times. 
We look back with a clear conscience. We unanimously op- 
posed the signing of the Peace Treaty to the last. We must 
now be doubly united, and concentrate all the forces of dis- 
cipline and honor. At a hopeless time we do not give up hope. 
Bismarck’s spirit will attract fresh followers. The Revolution 
has disarmed and unnerved the people; this peace is the fruit 
of the Revolution. Its unbearable pressure should harden the 
character of our people and rouse all right minds. That is our 
sole hope. With gratitude and courage we gather round the 
old black, white, and red German banner. 


No. 35 

The Domestic Program of the Bauer Cabinet 

{Enemy Press Supplement, July 17, 1919, citing Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, July 1, morning) 

When requesting me to form the new cabinet, the Chancellor 
took especial care to give understanding of the reorganization 
of labor and the social reconstruction of the State precedence 
above all political considerations. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that the condition in which our public affairs have 
been left by the war and its consequences can only be improved 
by achieving a maximum labor output in the social states and 
by endeavoring, while eliminating all unproductive extrava- 
gance, to make good all that we have lost in human material, 
merchandise or territory. 

We shall require to collect every ounce of energy, all avail- 
able inventive talent for technical work, and all skill in organi- 
zation in order with smaller means to increase our former labor 
output, which is necessary to meet the enormous demands of 
our obligations under the peace, and create a new foundation 
for our social well-being. 

This I consider to be the principal task of my Ministry, and 
the work will make calls on the laboring powers and tenacity 
of generations. It is for us now for the first time in history 
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to make all policy center on the idea of giving the State a 
social form. This is no case for party politics. We want the 
cooperation of the whole nation, including those economic inter- 
ests and parties which differ fundamentally from Social Democ- 
racy in theoretical views on economic principles. They, too, will 
have to realize that in our present situation there is no other 
means open to us than that of permanently mobilizing, so to 
speak, the whole economic and social resources of the State. 

Formerly, everybody in Germany worked on his own account ; 
but in future the importance of the State will be so enormous 
that the primary object of every one’s labor will be to maintain 
the State as a living force. 

The politico-economic ideas underlying the labor struggles of 
the old State, its wage wars, its strikes and lock-outs, all take 
on a new meaning from this point of view. Thus a means must 
be found of authoritatively settling all economic disputes by 
arbitration. 

This is one of the most pressing needs of the coming times, 
and I hope that both workmen and employers will have suffi- 
cient intelligence not to place obstacles in our path. The eter- 
nal strikes must cease. Of course, we have no desire to de- 
prive the workmen of their right to improve their economic 
condition; much less do we wish to leave the employer free to 
exploit his people. Our desire, rather, is to combine a just 
compromise between wages and labor with the interests of the 
State so that work shall be maintained. If we are successful, 
we shall be working for the economic and politico-social devel- 
opment of the works, for tliere can be no doubt but that other 
States, which have suffered through the universal exhaustion 
and the various social problems arising out of the war, are 
finding themselves in a similar position. They will soon realize 
that it is more to their economic advantage to form a great 
national army of workers than a large army of soldiers. We 
shall seek to convert our present disarmament into an economic 
armament, and we hope to succeed in inducing our opponents 
to follow our example. This would bring us many steps nearer 
to the great world peace, while the idea of a League of Nations 
would find its firmest basis in the social labor State. 
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No. 36 

Conservative Manifesto in Regard to the Ratification op 
THE Treaty of Versailles, July 4, 1919 

{Die KrexiZy July 4, 1919, in Enemy Press Supplement, 

July 17, 1919, p. 617) 

The German Conservative Party, like the German National 
Volkspartei and the German Volkspartei, can never agree to 
a peace treaty which imposes servitude and sacrifice on our 
people to an intolerable and impracticable extent for an in- 
calculable length of time, which deprives us of free political 
self-determination, severs purely German portions of territory 
from the Fatherland, seeks to destroy our defensive power for 
ever, and proposes to surrender to trial those who have led our 
people in this most difficult of wars and the one richest in 
victories. 

We regard it as an intolerable demand that we should take 
on ourselves the blame for this war, which attaches exclusively 
to our opponents, and offer up the wearer of the German and 
Prussian Crowns as atonement. 

The Conservative Party has no share in the policy which led 
to this unhappy and shameful issue of the war. Rather have 
all our warnings been thrown to the winds, all our entreaties 
neglected. With scorn, ridicule, and contempt our cooperation 
has been rejected. If we stood up for the will to victory, and 
for the confidence of victory in people and army, we were 
charged with being anxious to prolong the war. 

The responsibility for the pass to which we have come rests 
solely with those who have broken the will to victory of our 
people since the unhappy Reichstag resolution of July 19, 1917, 
who step by step have encouraged our enemies by continual 
peace offers, and by so doing have prolonged the war; who 
through rousing the masses, through undermining all authority, 
through making capital out of the discontent over the desperate 
economic situation in the country, have destroyed all order and 
discipline in the land, have brought the army to decay and 
finally have driven the people into revolution. 
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This revolution is responsible for our misfortune, and before 
history we accuse its instigators and upholders of rendering us 
unarmed and defenseless, and by their weakness and credulity 
of making easy for our malicious foes the furtherance of their 
annihilating designs, and of condemning our people to internal 
and external perdition. 

Only a parliamentary Government which as such has no per- 
sonal responsibility could be in a position to consent to a peace, 
which, in addition to robbing us of our existence as a State, 
also robs us of our national honor. This would never have been 
possible for any monarchy. 

We challenge this revolutionary Government, which has 
ruined us, to battle. We are striving for the restoration of the 
Monarchy under the scepter of the Hohenzollerns, who were 
able to procure for us prestige, prosperity, freedom, and Kultur, 
as opposed to the wretchedness of the present poverty, misery, 
and contempt, which the democracy and the rule of the masses 
have brought about. 

We shall, for our part, endeavor unremittingly to strengthen 
the sound foundations of our national life, and lead our Father- 
land to new and better times. We beg our friends in the coun- 
try not to fail us, and not to despond, but to continue to work 
energetically for our aims, and not to despair of the future of 
our nation. 

The Executive Committee of the 
German Conservative Party, 

V. Heydebrand, Count Westarp. 

No. 37 

Proclamation of Dr. Wolfgang von Kapp Assuming the 
Imperial Chancellorship 

{New York Times, March 14, 1920, Sec. 1, p. 1, c. 8) 

The overthrow of the Government must not be taken as re- 
actionary. On the contrary, it is a progressive measure of 
patriotic Germans of all parties, with a view to reestablishing 
law, order — discipline and honest government in Germany. It 
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is an overdue attempt to lay the foundations for the economic 
resuscitation of Germany, enabling her to fulfil those conditions 
of the Peace Treaty which are reasonable and not self- 
destructive. 

Inspired by zeal and a desire for the benefit of all the Ger- 
man people, the new Government invites heartily the acceptance 
and cooperation of the Independents for the creation and elabo- 
ration of laws for the betterment of the working classes. 

The Socialist Government has overburdened the people with 
taxation, failed to create conditions for an increase of produc- 
tion in all lines, and suppressed papers which criticize it. It 
has interfered with personal liberty, refused to dissolve the 
Reichstag and issue writs for new elections. Last but not least, 
a Government whose chief spokesman is Erzberger must be 
swept away. 

A change of government is purely an internal affair and a 
German question, which alone concerns the German people. 
The new Government promises to use every effort to maintain 
internal and external peace and prevent a recurrence of the 
mistakes of a Government now happily defunct and obsolete. 

We readily recognize that it is of vital interest to foreign 
countries not to have a Government in Germany which in any 
way could or might endanger the peace of Europe. 

No. 38 

Proclamation of Kapp Revolutionists, March 13, 1920 

(Prom London Times, March 15, 1920, p. 18, c. 2, and New York 
Times, March 14, p. 1, cs. 7-8; a text compiled 
from both references) 

The Empire and the nation are in great danger. Germany 
is approaching with terrible rapidity the complete collapse of 
the State and legal order. Distress is increasing, famine 
threatens, corruption, usury, swindling, and crime are still more 
impudently raising their heads, and the Government without 
authority or power, and allied to corruption, is not in a position 
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to exorcise the danger. Away with the Government in which 
Herr Erzberger is the leading spirit. . . . 

This Government is not capable of warding off Bolshevism 
which is threatening from the East. Germany can only escape 
external and internal collapse by a strong State power being 
again established. . . . 

What ideas are to guide us in this contingency? Not reac- 
tion, but the liberal development of the German State and the 
restoration of the sacredness of right. Duty and conscience 
shall again rule in German lands, German honor and honesty 
shall be restored. The National Assembly which continues to 
govern without a mandate declares itself permanent. Violating 
the constitution, it postpones the elections until the autumn. A 
tyrannous party government would deprive the peoijle of the 
important and fundamental right of electing a President. 
There are no means left to save Germany but a Government of 
action. 

The financial and taxation sovereignty of the Federal States 
will be restored on a constitutional and federative basis. The 
Government will safeguard war loans and will shortly begin 
their repayment. 

Rural and town landed property (Grundbesitz) will be prop- 
erly taxed for the purposes of reconstruction. In order to put 
landed property in a position to meet this taxation, economic 
freedom will be restored to it. The Government’s main care 
will be to supply the less well-to-do and these with fixed salaries 
with food. Strikes and sabotage will be ruthlessly suppressed. 
To strike is treason against the nation, the Fatherland, and the 
future. 

The Government will consult with labor and other profes- 
sional and trading classes, and invite them to cooperate in the 
work of economic reorganization. The Government will not be 
a Government of one-sided capitalism; it will rather shield the 
German worker against the hard fate of international servitude 
to the big capitalists (Grosskapital) ; it will develop insurance 
legislation, a homestead system, and care for the interests of 
the civil servants; it will make provision for war invalids, the 
families of the fallen, and of the soldiers at present protecting 
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the Fatherland. It also guarantees freedom of the Churches 
and restoraton of religious education. 

Attempts to separate from the Empire will be dealt with by 
a Court-Martial as high treason. The Government is strong 
enough not to begin its rule with arrests and other violent meas- 
ures, but any opposition to the new order will be unsparingly 
put down. In accordance with the best German traditions, the 
Government has to stand above the struggle of professions, 
classes, and parties. It is the impartial judge in the present 
struggle between Capital and Labor, and all favoring of classes, 
whether on the Eight or Left, is rejected. The Government 
only knows German citizens, and every German citizen who in 
this grave hour gives to the Fatherland what belongs to the 
Fatherland can count on the protection of the Government. 

Let every one do his duty. Work is the principal duty of 
every man. Germany shall be a moral (sittliche) community 
of Labor. 

The German Republic’s colors are black, white and red. 

No. 39 

Proclamation of the Social Democratic Party to the Ger- 
man Proletariat Urging a General Strike Against 
the Counter-Revolutionary Government 

(New York Times, March 14, 1920, Sec. 1, p. 1, c. 7) 

Workmen! Comrades! The military revolt has come. Er- 
hardt’s naval division is marching on Berlin to enforce the 
reorganization of the Imperial Government. The mercenary 
troops who were afraid of the disbandment which had been 
ordered desire to put the reactionaries into the ministerial posts. 

We refuse to bow to this military constraint. We did not 
make the revolution in order to recognize again to-day the 
bloody government of mercenaries. We enter into no covenant 
with the Baltic Criminals. Workers, Comrades, we should be 
ashamed to look you in the face if we were capable of acting 
otherwise. 

We say ‘‘No!” and again “No!” You must indorse wha^ 
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we have done. We carried out your views. Now use every 
means to destroy this return of bloody reaction. 

Strike. Cease to work. Throttle this military dictatorship. 
Fight with all your means for the preservation of the republic. 
Put aside all division. There is only one means against the re- 
turn of Wilhelm II. Paralyze all economic life. Not a hand 
must move. No proletariat shall help the military dictatorship. 

Let there be a general strike along the entire line. Let the 
proletariat act as a unit. 

Ebert, Bauer, Noske, Schlicke, 
Schmidt, David, Hermann Muller, 
For the Government. 

Otto Wei.s, 

For the Executive Committee of the 
German Social Democratic Party. 

Berlin, March 13, 1920. 


No. 40 

Manifesto of the Government of Saxony 

{New York Times, March 15, 1920, p. 1, c. 7, citing Dresdner 
Anzeiger, March 14, 1920) 

Occurrences have taken place in Berlin which are of the great- 
est menace to the German Commonwealth and its Constitution. 
Mad reactionary insurgents have occupied the Government 
buildings and have presumed, in a proclamation, to declare the 
National Assembly and the Prussian National Assembly dis- 
solved. The members of the Constitutional Government have 
left Berlin. 

Germany is threatened with civil war and thereby with com- 
plete ruin. In this hour we call upon the entire population to 
protect the democratic, constitutional and lawful Government. 

The attempt to institute a military dictatorship in Berlin 
must be prevented by all available means. It is expected that 
the reactionaries’ mad coup will speedily collapse in Berlin as 
well as elsewhere. The Government, hand in hand with the 
Liberal Constitutional parties, will see that all further neces- 
sary measures are adopted. 
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No. 41 

Anti-Government Manifesto Issued by the Kapp-Luttwitz 

Group 

{London Times y March 16, 1920, p. 18, c. 1) 

In order completely to extirpate the Monarchist idea from the 
minds of the German people, the former Government, and espe- 
cially the Socialist members, poured out their venom and con- 
tempt on the flight of the Emperor Wilhelm II, which they 
characterized as a dereliction of the colors, although that flight 
was accomplished in circumstances justifying a less severe con- 
demnation. That same Government has now forsaken its duty 
and has left Berlin without so much as an attempt to defend 
itself, as it had every possibility of doing. The statement that 
the troops were unreliable is uttered solely in order to cause its 
own flight to be more favorably regarded. A Government that 
was really capable of ruling should have possessed the strength 
of carrying the troops with it. This desertion will stigmatize 
the old Government in the eyes of the German people and will 
make its return impossible for all time. 

No. 42 

Party Manifestoes Issued During the Kapp-Luttwitz 

Coup d’Etat 

A. Manifesto of the Independent Socialist Party, and the 
Berlin Workmen's Council and Trade Union 
Leaders, to Workers 

The counter-revolution has triumphed. It is through you 
that the freedom of the working classes, the revolution and the 
cause of socialism must be defended to the last man and the 
last woman. Every worker and every official in this hour of 
destiny must recognize there is only one solution, namely, a 
general strike along the whole front. Workmen, workwomen 
and officials, away with party distinctions! Be united under 
the standard of revolutionary socialism! You have nothing to 
lose except your chains! 

{New York Times, March 17, 1920, p. 1, c. 6) 
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B. Manifesto op the German Democratic Party in Berlin 

The German Democratic Party invited all its adherents, 
patrons, workers, and employees to stop all work except that 
necessary to life as long as the traitor von Kapp and his lieu- 
tenants usurp power. Functionaries are asked to accept orders 
only from the legitimate Government and its officers. It is not 
a question of a strike, but of an unanimous protest against the 
violation of our Constitution. 

{New YorJc Times, March 17, 1920, p. 2, c. 6) 

C. Manifesto of the Government of the Reich at Stuttgart 

The Government of the Reich denies categorically all reports 
according to which it is in negotiation with the Ka'pp Govern- 
ment through intermediaries. Not one word of such reports is 
true. The Government of the Reich believes that such negotia- 
tions could only increase the political chaos into which the re- 
volt at Berlin has plunged Germany. 

The Government receives from all parts of Germany, and 
especially from the States in the Southwest and Center, mes- 
sages of fidelity and confidence which confirms its certainty of 
its power. It repudiates all idea of compromise with usurpers. 

Ebert. 

{New York Times, March 17, 1920, p. 2, c. 6) 

No. 43 

Proclamation op the Government at Stuttgart Announcing 

Kapp's Fall 

{New York Times, March 19, 1920, p. 2, c. 5) 

The criminal adventure at Berlin is ended. Irrefutable proof 
has been given the whole world by the struggle of the last few 
days that democracy in the German Republic is no deception, 
and that it alone has power and knows how to make short shrift 
with even an attempted military dictatorship. . . . 

Traitors to the people who forced you to resort to the general 
strike will be most severely punished by the Government, which 
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will see that no soldiery again shall be able to interfere with 
the destiny of the German people. Together we have achieved 
victory. To work ! 

The National Cabinet, 

The National President, Ebert. 

Official Communique Announcing the Retirement op Kapp 

and Luttwitz 

{London Times, March 18, 1920, p. 17, c. 5) 

The Bauer Government having decided of itself to fulfil the 
most essential of the political demands addressed to it, the re- 
jection of which led to the establishment of the Kapp Govern- 
ment, the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Kapp, regards his mission 
as fulfilled and retires, resigning the executive power into the 
hands of the Military Commander-in-Chief. In this he is 
moved by the conviction that the extreme necessity of the 
Fatherland demands a solid union of all against the annihilating 
danger of Bolshevism. 

Proclamation of the Constitutional Government Announc- 
ing Its Victory 

{London Times, March 19, 1920, p. 18, c. 1) 

To THE German People : 

The rising has collapsed and the Constitutional position has 
been restored. Herr Kapp has unconditionally surrendered 
the post of Imperial Chancellor, assumed by him. The Im- 
perial Government is again in full possession of the rights con- 
ferred on it by the people. The command of the troops has 
been placed in the hands of Major-General von Seeckt. The 
unanimous and unshakable resoluteness of the German people 
has managed in a few days again to eliminate the enormous 
injury to its political and economic life. 

The Imperial Government expresses its thanks to all classes 
of the population which stood loyally together in defense of 
democracy, and thereby rendered possible a rapid return to 
constitutional conditions. The injury inflicted on the German 
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people from within is immeasurable, and our economic life has 
again suffered a heavy shock. 

In order to prevent the complete collapse of the economic 
life of the people, and consequently, of the whole nation, the 
Imperial Government, created and inspired by the people’s will, 
calls upon the entire German people to resume work. 

ScHiFPER, Vice«Chancellor. 

Berlin, March 18. 

No. 44 

Chancellor Muller’s Program, March 29, 1920 
{London Times, March 30, 1920, p. 15, c. 8) 

The chief duty of the new Government will be to follow in 
the path of democracy, which has proved itself in the struggle 
against military dictatorship to be the strongest force in Ger- 
many, and to incorporate democracy still further in the Re- 
public’s institutions. Those who made common cause with 
Kapp must disappear. The perjurers cannot expect mercy. A 
clean sweep must be made. 

The democratization of the civil service, the dispersal of the 
unfaithful military formations, and the creation in their place 
of new forces excluding no classes which can be considered as 
belonging to the real People ^s Army (Volkswehr), this must be 
the great task which we shall try to carry out at the earliest 
possible moment. 

A democracy without democrats is an internal and external 
danger. That we have democrats is shown by the speedy end 
of the Kapp revolt. We must now put them in the command- 
ing positions everywhere. Besides this, the work of economic 
democracy must be completed. A bill for establishing a pro- 
visional Imperial Economic Council has been sent to the Na- 
tional Assembly, and the permanent Economic Council, with its 
subsections, will be built on this basis. 

The extension of social legislation is urgently necessary. 
An arbitration bill is being drafted. Provision for war suf- 
ferers on a large scale is our most sacred duty. The establish- 
ments ripe for socialization are to be taken over by the Empire, 
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individual States, or the communes. Mines, particularly, are 
to be placed under public control or publicly administered, and 
the Empire ^s participation in the management of collieries is 
to be ensured. The next task will be the taking over of the 
coal and potash syndicates by the Empire. The Government 
hopes that this important and extensive program will soon be 
dealt with. 

The work of the National Assembly must, nevertheless, be 
interrupted early, because, after the coup d’etat, the nation 
wants a speedy settling up by means of elections- 

In foreign affairs our policy remains the same, because it has 
stood the test. The Government for some days has been nego- 
tiating with the Allies with the object of sending stronger 
forces to the Ruhr region, in case of necessity. If a peaceable 
settlement is possible there, not a man more shall enter the 
neutral zone than was already conceded us previously. 

The Allies would only meet our wishes if equivalent forces 
of Allied troops were permitted to enter other places. It has 
demanded the occupation of Frankfurt, Ilomburg, Darmstadt 
and Dieburg, which would mean an advance of about twenty 
kilometers into the neutral zone. The German Government was 
naturally obliged to reject such a demand. We had no idea 
whatever of exposing the neutral zone to the terrors of occupa- 
tion. The German Government’s proposal was dictated by 
anxiety that the fulfilment of the economic demands of the 
Versailles Treaty might be seriously endangered by develop- 
ments in the Ruhr region, in which demands France was par- 
ticularly interested on account of the coal deliveries. 

It ought at length to be realized, even in France, that the 
work we are doing is being done in the interest of European 
democracy, for the destruction of political order in any part of 
Central Europe involves serious danger in all other parts. 

(After claiming that people in the West had in imposing 
masses demonstrated for the endangered acquisitions of the 
revolution, and saying that the entire people in the South had 
unanimously rejected the attempt to reestablish a North Elbian 
dictatorship, Herr Muller continued:) 
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I assure you that there is no place for dictatorship within 
the borders of the German Republic, come whence it will. 
Only if we all stand together shall we find a way to better 
times. In foreign policy, everything must be done to preserve 
to the German nation its rights in the world. We request your 
confidence for our work. 

We cannot set to work, however, without having settled ac- 
counts for what has happened. It was a crime without parallel. 
Stupidity and impudence had leagued to violate right. It is 
our most sacred duty to detect the guilty and their accomplices. 
Justice is already at work to mete out punishment to these 
traitors. 

(The Chancellor then upbraided the parties of the Right for 
their failure to condemn the revolt. All traitors came from 
their ranks. They could not shake off their responsibility for 
the revolt. He accused them of having a second time lost the 
war, and of being solely responsible for the blood and ruin with 
which Germany was again disfigured.) 

The idea of the Kapp revolt was revenge. We have knocked 
the sword out of his hand, but the general strike has inflicted 
deep wounds. The German people will long have to suffer from 
the consequences of the revolt and the general strike. Anarchy 
from the Right has turned into anarchy from the Left in the 
Ruhr region, but the longing for a return to constitutional 
conditions is growing daily amongst the peaceable workers and 
citizens. 

The same measure must be meted out to anarchists from 
the Left as to anarchists from the Right. Preparations have 
already been made. 

The only good consequences of the revolt are that people abroad 
have been convinced that the day of the Nationalists and 
Militarists is over. We are not going to be frightened by 
Bolshevism. We emphatically and unanimously reject it. The 
nearest armed danger comes from the Right. We do not doubt 
for a moment that the nation will pronounce a just verdict on 
our denunciations. 
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No. 45 

Declaration op Chancellor Fehrenbach^ June 28, 1920 

{New York Times, London Times, and Paris Temps, 

June 29, 1920, synthetic text) 

(After indicating that the program was the work of the 
whole Cabinet, and had been unanimously approved by it, he 
continued :) 

The Spa Conference is at our doors and the fact gives me 
an opportunity to say a word about our foreign policy. All our 
relations to countries abroad stand under the sign of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. The burdens which it imposes on the 
German peoples are incredibly heavy, and their full weight is 
scarcely recognized. 

Now that Germany has accepted the Treaty, the Imperial 
Government, as long as former enemy states refuse to agree 
to alterations, can have no other guiding line in internal and 
foreign politics than to try and fulfil the engagements it has 
undertaken so far as that is at all possible. Above all, Germany 
must honestly and without mental reservations fulfil her liability 
to diminish her army to the minimum necessary for the preser- 
vation of order in Germany, and she must also fulfil the other 
disarmament measures and reparation stipulations. In this 
regard the political composition of the Government cannot affect 
its attitude. I declare expressly that the preceding Govern- 
ment has done more to carry out the Treaty of Versailles than 
would appear possible considering the internal and external 
difficulties. [Great applause.] 

If deluded and irresponsible people on both sides of the 
frontier systematically disparage German efforts to fulfil the 
peace treaty conditions, it must be the task of the new Govern- 
ment to prove by documents what we have already accomplished, 
delivered and surrendered. I refrain from enumerating the 
sad details here. We have done much more in this respect than 
any other people ever did for victorious opponents, though 
our people's strength at the end of the war was most seriously 
impaired. 
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If, however, not all the stipulations of the Treaty have been 
carried out to the letter, that is not due to want of good will 
on the part of Germany, but to conditions which are stronger 
than good will. [Very true!] Amongst these conditions there 
is in the first place the deep mistrust which still prevails against 
Germany amongst our opponents. [Very true 1] He who fans 
this mistrust, sins against the life and interests of the whole of 
Europe. Only by mutual confidence can the world ^s economic 
development, which was arrested by the war, be started again. 

We shall consider it as our principal task to put an end to 
the fatal action and reaction which results from the mistrust 
of our opponents and our own failure to carry out the peace 
conditions, by convincing all our former opponents that among 
the German people dreams of i)olitical might or thoughts of 
revenge find less foundation the more sympathetically they are 
met. We must also convince them that every good German now 
recognized as his only rallying cry, ^^Reconstruct in tranquillity 
and peaceful work what the war has destroyed.’’ 

In this task we feel that we are the companions in labor of 
all peoples who have suffered through the war, and we know 
that we, the vanquished, will have a particularly difficult task 
to accomplish. But if we are to accomplish it, they must not 
demand the impossible, and by a strict interpretation of the 
Treaty of Versailles destroy Germany’s capacity for work. 

In the countries of our former enemies voices have recently 
been heard saying that it is understood that, in order for 
Germany to repair the damages, our production must be pro- 
tected against disorders and labor troubles. We hope these 
voices will find an echo in the Spa Conference, where a com- 
mon accord on practical means may be devised with the view 
of realizing the work of reparation. The loyal good will of 
the German Government in this effort shall not be found want- 
ing, because of the disposition of the German people to use 
all its capacity for work to realize a true peace between peoples. 
You understand that I do not discuss to-day the measures the 
German Government has in mind as contributing toward this 
end. 

Our most urgent care is the reconstruction of the ruined 
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Fatherland. It is the firm and unanimous will of the Govern- 
ment to carry on this reconstruction energetically on the basis 
of the existing republican regime. We ask all the parties, at a 
time when the life or death of the people is at stake, and when 
questions of foreign policy, economic organization or finance 
must absorb all our eiforts, to subordinate constitutional ques- 
tions. 

Certain economic symptoms are reassuring. The production 
of coal has increased, as compared with last year. The number 
of miners has been increased by 80,000. The difficulties of 
transport are being overcome. 

In social legislation, the government expects shortly to ex- 
tend sickness and old age insurance to the better situated classes 
of the population and to have an unemployment insurance law 
adopted. The relations between Church and State and the 
establishment of supreme tribunals entrusted with the duty of 
safeguarding the Constitution will also be the objects of gov- 
ernment legislation. 

The development of physical education will take the place of 
compulsory military service. 

In its work of reconstruction, the Government will not forget 
that freedom of development must be guaranteed and attributed 
to the German Territories according to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the Empire. We will oppose excessive central- 
ization. The Ministry will also have regard for the particu- 
larist tendencies of the various populations, in so far as move- 
ments looking toward the fusion or transformation of Terri- 
tories or parts of Territories is concerned, and will accede to 
the wishes of the population of the interested regions, so long 
as no capital interest of the Empire is threatened thereby. 

The engagements undertaken in the Treaty of Versailles to 
reduce our military strength will be loyally executed. In 
spite of the serious difficulties which stood in the way, the ef- 
fective strength of the Eeichswehr has been reduced to 200,000 
men. We have already turned over to the Imperial Commis- 
sion entrusted with the destruction of war materials: 33,000 
guns and gun tubes, 40,000 machine guns, 1,500,000 rifles, 15,- 
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000,000 shells and 28,000,000 cartridges. They must be acting 
in bad faith who doubt our good intent. 

I will not take up here the question of the new reduction 
of the Reichswehr, but I cannot refrain from pointing out the 
difficulties, apparently insurmountable, which the immediate 
release of more soldiers would entrain. We are in the middle 
of an economic crisis which brings with it increasing unemploy- 
ment. It is therefore impossible, in point of fact, to return tens 
of thousands of soldiers to civil life without danger of giving 
rise to a serious menace to the order and calm of the Empire. 

The National Assembly has put into effect the indispensable 
financial reform, increasing the ordinary revenue from four and 
a half billions of marks to twenty-four billions, of which three 
billions arise from extraordinary taxes. It is therefore neces- 
sary to vote the corresponding three billions of taxes. More- 
over, it will be necessary to procure by means of loans the re- 
sources necessary for carrying out the Treaty of Versailles and 
cover the deficit in taxes, which is one billion, and that in the 
operation of the railroads, which is fifteen billions. 

Germany wishes to export products and not men, because it 
has too few of the latter. The Government will do all it can to 
develop the exportation of coal and potash. Germany also 
needs importations. The freedom of importation and exporta- 
tion must be more limited than ever, for they must balance each 
other. Very strict policies as regards foreign commerce will 
therefore be necessary, for they will furnish the best means 
for bringing about a healthy policy as regards exchange. A 
higher exchange rate will permit the importation of raw ma- 
terials. The law on Industrial Councils will be rounded out by 
a law on Workers^ Councils and on Imperial Workers’ Councils. 
That will be a great step toward economic and social peace. 

It is the loyal and sincere wish of the government to govern 
with the workers, and not against them. 

(Having ended the Government declaration, the Chancellor 
continued on his own behalf:) 

The Majority Socialists did not wish to enter into the Govern- 
ment, but that imposes upon them an obligation toward the 
Government, which does not wish to govern against the workers, 
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but with them and for them. We call ourselves a bourgeois 
Government, but it is against our will. We wanted to be a 
Government of national reconciliation. A hand loyally offered, 
which all men of good intent could accept, appeared to us more 
necessary than a hand of iron. For such an attitude seeks 
only the laurels of peace, and does not constitute a danger 
to any people in the world. It carries hope to the peoples of 
Austria, whose right it is that the fine words of the right of 
self-determination of peoples may become some day a reality. 

No. 46 

Declaration of Chancellor Wirth, May 10, 1921 

{Le Temps, May 12, 1921, and New York Times, 

May 11, 1921, synthetic text) 

The circumstances under which the Government has been 
formed have had the result that all the appointments to places 
in the Ministry have not been made. The Cabinet will be 
completed without delay, taking into account the essential 
points of view in regard to its formation. The task which 
confronts us in this grave hour is to obtain the decision of the 
Reichstag with regard to the ultimatum of the Allied Govern- 
ments. In the protracted detailed negotiations, you have formed 
an opinion of the contents and significance of the ultimatum. 
In view of the termination of the time limit, I must ask you to 
express your opinion by an immediate decision. There is no 
possibility for us other than acceptance or rejection. The 
victors have so decided. 

Acceptance means that we declare our readiness to bear in 
voluntary labor the heavy financial burdens demanded year by 
year. Refusal would, however, mean execution of the demands 
imposed by force on the whole of our economic life; it would 
mean slavery under enemy bayonets ; it would mean sur- 
rendering the basis of our entire industrial activities, and, as a 
consequence, dismemberment of our economic body, already so 
greatly weakened, and the shackling of our entire industrial 
life and the effects might be even more terrible for our political 
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existence and our realm. [Hear! Hear!] There is more than 
the money and the goods at stake. There is also the whole fu- 
ture of our dear Fatherland, so harshly oppressed, the safety 
of the Empire and its unity. Tt is a question of preserving the 
territory of Germany from enemy invasion and of guarantee- 
ing German liberty. The German people are ready to make 
the greatest material sacrifices to gain this end. 

For these reasons, the Government accepts the ultimatum. 
We know that acceptance will involve heavy consequences for 
the structure of our economic life ; we know, above all, that the 
effects it will produce of the place Germany will occupy in 
world economy will be extremely grave. The responsibility 
for the consequences to the economic structure of the world 
falls on the Allies. 

But there is one point upon which there must be perfect 
understanding and sincerity. It would be useless to say ‘‘Yes^^ 
without the resolution to do our utmost to meet the obligations 
imposed upon us. It is only by payments that we can convince 
our adversaries of our good faith, and, in that way, create that 
atmosphere in which a tolerant application of the decisions of 
London, within the limit of our capacity for payment, will be 
assured. 

By accepting the ultimatum we will remove the imminent 
threat of the occupation of the Ruhr. The fear often expressed 
that the occupation would take place in any case, whether we 
sign or not, is not supported by any passage in the ultimatum. 
According to its letter and spirit, in fact, the suspensions of 
sanctions and, in particular, the non-occupation of the Ruhr, 
are the basis of the acceptance of the ultimatum. 

There is no need for me to show why, in taking the decision, 
we ought to turn our eyes to Upper Silesia. In that respect 
we have firm confidence in the results of the plebiscite. 

The Allied Governments will not tolerate an attempt by the 
Poles to create an accomplished fact which would be a mockery 
to all justice. In no circumstances shall a Polish dictator tread 
under foot the few rights which the Peace Treaty gives us. 

The Treaty, which casts a heavy burden upon us, entails for 
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the Allied Governments sacred duties, as the British Premier 
himself expressly acknowledged recently. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the new Government, after reflection, 
advises you in all confidence to accept the ultimatum. 

No. 47 

Declaration op Social Democratic Party, May 10, 1921 
{Le Temps, May 12, 1921) 

Under pressure of military compulsion, menaced by violence, 
and in the face of the threatened loss of important parts of our 
country in the East and West, the German people are compelled 
to accept without conditions or reserves, within a brief time 
limit, a plan for the reparation of war damages the exe- 
cution of which will bring with it grave dangers for the work- 
iiig population, not only of Germany, but of all Europe. 

In the opinion of the parliamentary party of Majority So- 
cialists, the political responsibility for accepting the ultimatum 
and executing its terms falls upon the parties which con- 
tributed most to the prolonging of the war and the augmenta- 
tion of its costs. These same parties, on account of the economic 
position of the classes which support them, can now contribute 
most toward meeting the enormous obligations imposed on our 
people. But these parties, in spite of the national sentiments 
which they cry from the housetops, are found wanting at the 
most critical hour. They persist in a policy which will end 
directly in delivering up German territories to the hands of 
enemies. The Majority Socialists consider it their duty toward 
the people to assume a part of the burden of the task for which 
the real responsibility has been revealed. They have decided 
to enter into the government which, by accepting the ultimatum, 
can save Germany from the catastrophic consequences of a 
refusal, and to make a loyal attempt to execute that which is 
imposed upon us to the best of their ability. Only this at- 
tempt can open to us the path which leads from chaos and a 
policy of militarist violence to a genuine peace. 

In order to fulfil this heavy task, the government must have 
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the understanding and the loyal support of the great majority 
of the people. It cannot create a happy or even a satisfactory 
situation; it cannot save the people from new burdens; but it 
will have merited the thanks of the German people if it suc- 
ceeds in avoiding consequences still more disastrous. 

(Declaration read by Herr Weis) 

No. 48 

Declaration of Democratic Party, May 10, 1921 
{Le Temps, May 12, 1921) 

Opinions in our party are divided. It is possible that a great 
deal can be gained by gaining time. The Democrats believe 
that the Entente will defend Upper Silesia or authorize us to 
reestablish order and tranquillity there. If the ultimatum is 
accepted, all the parties should stand upon this ground. No 
party should afterward attack the government from within 
(saboter le gouvernement). The Democrats will sustain the 
government and hope that it will gain wider support. 
(Declaration by Herr Haas) 

No. 49 

Declaration of People’s Party, May 10, 1921 
{Le Temps, May 12, 1921) 

The execution of the conditions imposed on us is incom- 
patible with the existing social situation of the German work- 
man, and threatens the maintenance of the present social legis- 
lation of the Reich. 

These conditions destroy the sovereignty of the Reich in the 
direction of its economic life and its finances. They subject 
it to an international control which will not permit us to decide, 
in accordance with our understanding of our economic forces, 
upon measures which may be necessary for the maintenance of 
this life. 
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The clauses relative to disarmament are, in the first place, 
irreconcilable with the text of the treaty ; they take from us our 
feeble means of defense at a moment when Poland’s thirst for 
conquest threatens our national life. 

An acceptance of the ultimatum will not preserve us even- 
tually from new outrages in the future. We have not even 
received assurance that Upper Silesia will remain German. 
The Party therefore declares against acceptance. 

(Declaration by Herr Stresemann) 


No. 50 

DecltAration op National! People’s Party, May 10, 1921 

(Extract) 

{Le Temps, May 12, 1921) 

Something must be done. Germany will have to reconquer 
Upper Silesia, where General Le Bond did not keep his promise 
to maintain order. The question of Upper Silesia therefore 
has nothing to do with the decision we are taking. Moreover, 
France wants to invade the Ruhr under any circumstances, in 
order to consummate the ruin of Germany. 

The clauses relative to disarmament tend only to sow dis- 
cord throughout Germany. In signing, we give our adversaries 
a legal right which they have not hitherto had. 

One time, in the question of the war criminals, we had the 
courage, and we succeeded. The world belongs to the courageous. 

We have made unappreciated efforts to satisfy the Allies, 
but they wish to see Germany annihilated. The Treaty of 
Versailles rests on the falsehood of German responsibility for 
the war, and the ultimatum must be rejected as inexecutable 
and dishonorable. I hope that the day may come which will 
wipe out this shame and grant Germany another kind of treat- 
ment, and a better position. 

(Declaration of Herr Hergt) 
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No. 51 

PROCLAIklATION OF THE WlRTH GOVERNMENT DEALING WITH 

Counter-Revolutionary Manifestations 
{New York Times, August 30, 1921, p. 1, c. 1) 

In a time when the Nation’s vitality should be devoted to 
repairing the moral, social, and economic injuries inflicted by 
war, unbridled agitation is openly attempting to undermine 
the political and constitutional foundations on which the new 
German Republic is to be erected. 

The tenor of the press which is furthering these malicious 
endeavors daily is becoming more plain-spoken and reveals 
a fixed plan by unscrupulous elements, who are aiding in the 
overthrow of constitutional law and order. National emergen- 
cies demand that these machinations of unscrupulous and mis- 
guided elements be opposed with an iron hand. 

Latterly, alongside and within the parties constituting the 
parliamentary opposition, certain organizations, associations and 
groups of persons openly advocating and inciting to the viola- 
tion of laws and contempt of the Constitution, out of their hate 
for the democratic-republican form of government, have gained 
importance. 

The Government therefore is determined to undertake that 
which the circumstances of the hour and the provocation of the 
foes of the Constitution make imperative. The Government will 
proceed with unrelenting severity against any and every in- 
surrection, and it calls upon all organs of law and order to carry 
out the provisions of this decree firmly but impartially. 

Berlin, August 29, 1921. 

Ebert, Reichsprasident. 

WiRTH, Reichskanzler. 

No. 52 

Excerpt from Ordinance of August 29, 1921, Against 
Seditious Activities 

{New York Times, August 31, 1921, p. 6, c. 1) 

First — ^Publications whose contents advocate or tend to pro- 
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voke to violent change or abolition of the Republic’s Constitu- 
tion may be confiscated and suppressed within fourteen days 
after the offense and the responsible parties may be punished by 
fine not exceeding 500,000 marks and imprisonment. 

Second — Meetings, parades, processions and demonstrations 
generally, may be forbidden by the authorities, if there is ground 
for fearing that at such meetings or demonstrations speeches 
will be made calculated to incite to a violent change in or the 
abolition of the Constitution. The promoters of demonstrations 
held in defiance of the prohibition and those who speak at or 
even attend them are liable to a fine of 100,000 marks. 

(This ordinance was declared urgent by the Cabinet under 
Article 48 of the Constitution, and took effect immediately 
‘'for the restoration of public safety and order.”) 
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No. 1 

Imperial Manifesto Federalizing the Austrian Lands, 
October 16, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, October 31, 1918, p. 883, 
from special edition of the Wiener Zeitnng, 
morning of October 18) 

To My Loyal Austrian Peoples ! 

Since I ascended the throne it has been my constant endeavor 
to secure for all my peoples the peace that is so much desired, 
and also to point out to the peoples of Austria the ways in 
which they may freely develop their national energies and 
realize intellectual and economic welfare, unhindered by checks 
and friction. 

The dreadful struggle of the World War has so far hindered 
the work of peace. Heroism and loyalty — self-sacrificing en- 
durance of distress and privations have protected the Father- 
land in these grave times. The severe sacrifices of the war must 
ensure for us an honorable peace, on whose threshold we stand 
today, with God’s help. 

Now the reconstruction of the Fatherland on its natural, 
and, therefore, safest foundations, must be begun without delay. 
The wishes of the Austrian people are to be scrupulously ob- 
served and complied with. I have resolved to accomplish this 
work with the free cooperation of my peoples in the spirit of 
that principle which the Allied Monarchies have acknowledged 
in their peace proposals. In conformity with the will of its 
people, Austria is to become a Federal State in which each 
race will create its own constitutional status in the territory in 
which it dwells. The union of the Polish territory of Austria 
with the independent Polish State is not in any way forestalled. 
The city and district of Trieste have a special position cor- 
responding with the wishes of the inhabitants. 

501 
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The new arrangement, by which the integrity of the lands of 
the Hungarian Crown is in no way affected, is to guarantee 
independence to each national state-unit; it will, however, also 
efficaciously protect common interests and above all be ap- 
plicable where the connection between the States is a vital neces- 
sity to the existence of the individual States. Especially is the 
union of all forces desirable in order successfully to solve the 
big problems, arising as a consequence of the war, according 
to justice and reason. 

Until this transformation is accomplished by means of legis- 
lation, the existing arrangements for the safeguarding of the 
general interests remain unaltered. My Government is em- 
powered to make all arrangements for the reconstruction of 
Austria without delay. I call upon the peoples on whose self- 
determination the new Empire will be established, to cooperate 
in the great work through National Councils, which, formed 
from the Keichsrat deputies of each nation, are to comply with 
the interests of the peoples among themselves as well as in co- 
operation with my Government. 

Thus may our Fatherland, strengthened by harmony with 
the nations which surround it, arise from the storms of war 
as a league of free peoples. The blessing of the Almighty be 
on our labor so that the great work of peace which we are 
beginning may bring happiness to all my peoples. 

Vienna, October 16, 1918. 

(Signed) Karu 
(Countersigned) Hussarek. 

No. 2 

German-Austeian Declaration op Independence, 
October 21, 1918 

(BesoltUion passed hy gathering of Oerman- Austrian deputies 
of the Eeichsraty establishing themselves into a 
Provisional National Assembly) 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 7, 1918, p. 44, citing 
Neue Freie Presse, October 22, 1918) 

The German people in Austria has resolved to determine 
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its future State-organization for itself, to form an independent 
German-Austrian State and to regulate its relations to the other 
nations by free agreements. 

The German-Austrian State claims territorial jurisdiction 
over the whole field of Germanic settlement, and especially in 
the Sudetie lands. 

Any annexation of territories which are inhabited by German 
peasants, workmen or middle clasvses (Biirgern), by other nations 
will be opposed by the German-Austrian State. 

Attempts will be made to secure access to the Adriatic Sea 
for the German people by agreements with the other nations. 

The German nation in Austria will elect a Constituent Na- 
tional Assembly. This Constituent Assembly, elected on the 
basis of universal and equal suffrage, will establish the con- 
stitution of the German-Austrian State. Until the Constituent 
Assembly meets, the Reichsrat deputies of the German electoral 
circumscriptions have the duty of representing the German 
People in Austria. Accordingly, the totality of the German 
deputies in the Reichsrat constitutes a Provisional National 
Assembly for German- Austria. 

The Provisional National Assembly claims the right of rep- 
resenting the German people in Austria at the peace negotia- 
tions until the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, and also 
to negotiate with the other nations over the transference of 
the machinery of administration to the New National States 
and over the reconstruction of the relations now existing be- 
tween the nations, while it further claims legislative and execu- 
tive authority. 

The Provisional National Assembly will establish the electoral 
arrangements on the basis of which the Constituent Assembly 
is to be elected, and will prepare the organization of the in- 
ternal administration of the German-Austrian State. . . . 

(The resolution concludes by demanding the election of the 
following committees:) 

(1) An Executive Committee of twenty members, which, until 
the formation of a regular German-Austrian Government, is 
to represent the German people in Austria in dealing with the 
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Austro-Hungarian and Austrian Governments, as well as with 
the other nations, and is to define the attitude of German- 
Austria at the peace negotiations. 

(2) A Constitution Committee. 

(3) An Administrative Committee to organize the internal 
administration of German-Austria. 

(4) A Food Committee. 

(5) A National Economics Committee, and 

(6) A War Economics Committee. 

No. 3 

Speech of Dr. Viktor Adler, October 21, 1918 

{Enemy Press ^iipplemient, November 7, 1918, from Neue 
Freie Presse, October 22) 

The German Social-Democracy of Austria has come to the 
present meeting in order to establish the new German-Austria 
in unanimity with other parties, but at the same time they 
came as Social-Democrats, and were not willing to surrender a 
foot of that which they had always regarded as their duty, their 
endeavor and their program. 

We sent our fraternal greeting to our Slav and Romance 
comrades, and we congratulate them upon the fact that their 
peoples are at last drawing near to the attainment of that 
self-determination for which they have struggled so passionately, 
so obstinately, and with such a spirit of sacrifice. We recog- 
nize their right of self-determination without reserve and with- 
out limits, and we demand the same right without reserve and 
without limits for our German people as well. The German 
people in Austria is to form its own democratic State, its Ger- 
man National State, which will decide with complete liberty 
what its relations are to be to the neighboring peoples and to 
the German Empire. It will unite itself to its neighbor peoples 
in a free League of Nations, if these people wish it, but if the 
other nations refuse this fellowship, or will only assent to it 
under conditions which do not meet the economic and national 
needs of the German people, then the German-Austrian State, 
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which, if forced to depend upon itself, would have no capacity 
of economic development, will be compelled to annex itself to 
the German Empire as a special Federal State. We claim for 
the German-Anstrian State complete liberty to choose between 
these two possible connections, but, in any case, the German- 
Austrian State must be a democratic State, a genuinely popular 
government. Democracy is victorious all the world over; the 
time of Monarchies, of Houses of Peers, of electoral privileges, of 
bureaucratic military supremacy, and feudal capitalistic priv- 
ileges has passed forever. We, therefore, demand that the Ger- 
man people in Austria, in correspondence witli the principles of 
popular sovereignty, shall establish the constitution of its State 
by the Constituent Assembly, which should be elected on the basis 
of universal, equal, and direct suffrage, for all men and women. 
At the election of the Constituent Assembly, and in that As- 
sembly itself, we will fight to make the German-Austrian State 
a democratic republic, founded on equality of rights for its 
citizens, without distinction of class, condition, religion, or sex. 

No. 4 

Proclamation of the State Council, October 30, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement , November 14, 1918, p. 93, 
from Neite Freie Presse, October 31) 

To the German People in Austria! 

The German National Assembly has to-day adopted the provi- 
sional fundamental law of the new German-Austrian State. 
On the basis of this law it has elected the State Council, which 
now assumes the governing and executive power in German- 
Austria. The State Council will forthwith appoint the first 
German-Austrian Government, which will conduct the peace 
negotiations, and take over the administration of the German 
territories of Austria and the command of the German troops. 

Thus, in accordance with the unanimous will of the German 
people, the German-Austrian State has been constituted, and 
this State will be henceforth governed by freely elected dele- 
gates of the German people. 
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The assumption of the governing power by the new Govern- 
ment of the German-Austrian people’s State can be effected 
only under calm and orderly conditions. The official authorities 
of the former Austrian State do not oppose the taking over of 
the administration by the new popular Government. Conse- 
quently there is no reason for threatening these authorities. 
Violent action cannot promote, but will only impede, the taking 
over and working of the Government by the delegates of the 
German people. 

It is likewise inadmissible to employ force against subjects 
of other nations. The Government of German-Austria will 
afford full protection to national minorities in German terri- 
tory. It expects that the national Governments of the other 
nations will afford similar protection to the German minorities 
in Slav areas. 

The State Council calls on the German people in Austria to 
exhibit calm and self-restraint, and to avoid everything that 
might impede the taking over of the governing power by the 
German people, and the bringing about of the peace to be con- 
cluded by the Geiman popular Government in agreement with 
the German Empire. 

In the name of the German-Austrian 
State Council. 

Dinghofek, Hauser, Seitz. 

(Hauser, Christian Socialist, signs vice Fink, resigned) — 

E. P. S. 

No. 5 

Appeal by State Council to Soldiers of Vienna, 
November 1, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 14, 1918, 
from Vienna papers) 

Comrades and Fellow Citizens! 

The National Assembly took over the Government yesterday. 

It means to make peace immediately. 

It will protect you and those dear to you. 

You shall immediately become citizens with full rights. 
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Help us to accomplish our great task! 

Therefore maintain order and self-restraint! 

Prevent plunder and acts of violence! 

Pay obedience to your existing officers ! 

An orderly demobilization will be immediately taken in hand. 

You will soon be united with us in peaceful work. 

The nation is watching you. Now you must make sacrifices 
for yourselves. 

In the course of to-day envoys of the State Council will come 
to you in your barracks, in whose presence you will take oath 
to be true to the laws passed by the popular Government and 
to prove resolute defenders of your fellow-citizens in the grave 
times that are coming. 

On Sunday, November 3, in all the barracks of Vienna, in the 
presence of envoys of the State Council, Soldiers’ Councils 
will be elected from your midst by free and secret voting. 
They will serve you as a commission for considering complaints 
and keep permanently in touch with the popular Assembly. 

Comrades! The strength and self-restraint which you have 
displayed in the war are still needed by us. Only if you re- 
main loyal to the freely elected representatives of the people 
shall we quickly attain peace and construct a new and true 
National State. 

(Signed) Dinghofer, Hauser, Seitz. 

No. 6 

Manifesto of Emperor Kard Withdrawing from the 
Affairs of Austria, November 11, 1918 

{Neio York Times, November 14, 1918, p. 2) 

Since my accession I have incessantly tried to rescue my 
peoples from this tremendous war. I have not delayed the re- 
establishment of constitutional rights or the opening of a way 
for the people to substantial national development. 

Filled with an unalterable love for my peoples I will not, 
with my person, be a hindrance to their free development. I 
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acknowledge the decision taken by Gemian-Austria to form a 
separate State. 

The people has by its deputies taken charge of the govern- 
ment. I relinquish every participation in the administration 
of the State. Likewise I have released the members of the 
Austrian Government from their offices. 

May the German-Austrian people realize harmony from the 
new adjustment. The happiness of my peoples was my aim 
from the beginning. My warmest wishes are that an internal 
peace will be able to heal the wounds of this war. 

(Signed) Karl. 

(Countersigned) Lammasch. 

No. 7 

Austrian Constitution of November 12, 1918 
{New York Times Current History, March, 1919, Yol. 9, p. 489) 

A Law relative to the type of State and manner of Govern- 
ment to be established in German-Austria : 

Article I. Austria is a democratic republic. All public 
powers reside in the people. 

Article II. German-Austria forms an integral part of the 
German Eepublic. Special laws shall govern the participation 
of German-Austria in the legislation and administration of the 
German Eepublic, and shall determine the force of laws and 
customs of the German Eepublic in German-Austria. 

Article III. All the rights appertaining to the Emperor 
under the Constitution of the Kingdoms and States represented 
in the Eeichsrat are conferred upon the Council of State of Ger- 
man-Austria, provisionally, until such time as the Constituent 
Assembly has established a definite Constitution. 

Article IV. The Eoyal and Imperial ministries are dissolved. 
Their functions and powers in the territory of German-Austria 
are placed in the hands of the ministries of that State. The 
rights of the other independent States that have arisen on the 
soil of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy are guaranteed them. 
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Article V. All laws according the Emperor and members 
of the Imperial family special prerogatives are abolished. 

Article VI. All officers and soldiers are released from their 
oath of fidelity to the Emperor. 

Article YU. A law shall provide for the disposition of 
Crown property. 

Article VIII. All political privileges shall be abolished. 
The House of Lords and the Diet are abolished. 

Article IX. The National Constituent Assembly shall be 
elected in January, 1919. The Provisional National Assembly 
will order the manner of holding the elections. The elections 
will be conducted on the principles of proportional representa- 
tion and equal and direct franchise for all electors, without 
sex qualification. 

Article X. Elections in provinces, districts, wards, and pre- 
cincts shall be held according to the same principles. Local 
elections will be governed by the Provisional National Assembly. 
They will take place within three months. Existing local As- 
semblies shall be made complete by tlie addition of workmen's 
representatives. 

Article XL This law goes into effect on the day of its 
proclamation. 

No. 8 

Law of December 18, 1918, Officiae State Gazette, No. 14, 
ON THE Elections for the Constituent National 
Assembly 

(Scampinelli, Paul: Die Wahlordmtfig filr die Konstituierende 
Nationalversammlung in Deutschmsterreich, Wien, 

1919, pp. 1-2) 

The Provisional National Assembly of German Austria has 
enacted : 

Article I 

The National Constituent Assembly will be elected for two 
years, and will be convoked at Vienna sixteen days after the 
day of election. 
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The Provisional National Assembly is dissolved on the day 
of the election. The terms of its members run until that time. 

Article II 

There will be elected to the Constituent Assembly two hun- 
dred and fifty Deputies from the entire State and five from 
each district, on the basis of equal suffrage of all citizens, 
without distinction of sex, who shall be twenty years old before 
January 1, 1919. The election will be conducted on the system 
of Proportional Kepresentation according to the Law of Decem- 
ber 18, 1918, Official State Gazette No. 115. 

Article III 

The election shall be ordered by the Council of State on a 
Sunday in the beginning of the year 1919. 

Article IV 

Every elected Deputy receives from the Chief Election Of- 
ficer (Hauptwahlbehorde), (Election Law Section 8), (Wahl- 
ordnung) a certificate of election which entitles him to enter 
the Constituent Assembly. 


Article V 

The Deputies elected to the National Constituent Assembly 
will be summoned to the first session by the President of the 
Council of State, and must assemble in the chamber designated 
by the Council of State before eleven o'clock. 

The session will be opened by the President of the Council 
of State, who will call upon the oldest member of the House 
to act as temporary president. 

Article VI 

The rules of procedure of the Provisional National Assembly 
will serve for the Constituent National Assembly until the lattei 
has enacted its own rules of procedure. 
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Article VII 

The Council of State is entrusted with the carrying out of 
this law. It comes into force on the day of its publication. 

Pursuant to Section 7 of the Decree of the Provisional As- 
sembly of October 30, 1918, on the fundamental regulation of 
political authority, it is certified that the above decree of the 
Provisional National Assembly is enacted on December 18, 1918. 

Der Prasident 
The President 
Hauser m. p. 

Der Staatsnotar 
The Secretary of State 
Sylvester m. p. 

No. 9 

Program op the Christian Socialist Party 

{Enemy Press Supplement, March 20, 1919, citing 
Reichspost, n. d.) 

I. The Christian Social Union expects the German-Austrian 
Republic to be recognized by the Powers as a sovereign State, 
now that it has a National representation elected on the most 
democratic basis possible. It demands that the new Govern- 
ment should take every step that may appear calculated to 
secure this recognition for German-Austria. It asks this par- 
ticularly because it hopes that when it is formally recognized 
by the Powers, the German-Austrian Government will at last 
be in a position to obtain the raising of the blockade, and thereby 
to mitigate the extremely distressing position as regards food 
supplies, to protect those parts of German settlements, which 
are menaced by the neighboring peoples, from foreign rule, to 
procure the liberation of the prisoners of war, and interned 
persons who are still kept away from their homes, to hasten the 
liquidation which is urgently needed in the interest of the 
public credit and thereby check the depreciation of money. 
The Christian Social Union regards it as its imperative duty 


Der Staatskanzler 
The Chancellor 
Renner m. p. 
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to support the Government in these efforts to the best of its 
ability. In inverse ratio, it asks that the Government should 
take the people frankly into its confidence, and in particular 
that the secret diplomacy which is incompatible with the essence 
of a democratic State, should be excluded, and foreign policy, 
as a whole, placed under the control of the National Assembly. 

IL The tasks which appertain to the Constituent Assembly 
are the drawing up of a Constitution, the reestablishment of 
the budget, and of national economic life, and further the 
reparation, as far as possible, of the loss caused by the war, 
which presses so heavily upon our people. The opening up of 
other questions, whereby the solution of these urgent tasks 
might be delayed or even prevented, must, under all circum- 
stances, be avoided. In particular, in these grave times, every- 
thing which might lead to fresh disturbance and dissension 
among the people must be excluded from discussion in the 
National Assembly. It would be inexcusable to disturb the 
unity which is so indispensable by stirring up a Kulturkampf, 
and thereby completely paralyzing the people’s pleasure in 
producing, which has been so much diminished, apart from 
this, under pressure of the long period of war. 

III. The definitive Constitution of the German-Austrian 
Republic must secure the democratic gains against any menace, 
no matter from what side it may come. The State power ap- 
pertains solely to the people, which shall determine its own 
fate, partly through its elected representative bodies and the 
authorities appointed in its name, and partly by a direct 
plebiscite. The cases in which a direct vote of the people will 
have to be taken shall be accurately described in the Constitu- 
tions of the State and of the provinces. In any case, final ap- 
proval and any alteration in the Constitutions, alterations of 
State and provincial boundaries, sanction of State and inter- 
national treaties, and dissolution of the supreme representative 
bodies before the proper time, together with provision for the 
intervening period till the fresh election are amongst them. 
Departmental administration is to be simplified to suit German- 
Austria’s circumstances. 

IV. The provinces, and eventually also the capital, Vienna, 
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must be guaranteed their legislative and administrative inde- 
pendence, in so far as this right is not limited by the State 
Constitution. All the provinces have equal rights. The provin- 
cial Constitutions shall be guaranteed by the State if they 
conform absolutely to the principles of democracy, without 
violating the rights of the State or of other provinces. The 
respective competence of the State and of the Provinces is to be 
fixed by enumerating the spheres of action reserved to the 
State (foreign policy, home defense, matters concerning cur- 
rency, traffic and justice, industrial, commercial and social- 
political legislation, legislation for schools within a common 
framework) in the Constitution, and regarding all other spheres 
as appertaining to the provinces. 

V. The following are to be inserted as integral parts of the 
State Constitution: Association, assembly, and press freedom; 
liberty for denominations recognized in the State zone to exer- 
cise their religious practices; and assurance that young people 
shall receive moral and religious instruction. 

YI. Negotiations as to the date and the prior conditions for 
realizing the attachment of German- Austria to Germany are to 
be instituted without delay. In these negotiations care is to be 
taken that German-Aiistria ’s economic interests are absolutely 
secured. The negotiations are to be conducted by the State au- 
thorities with the addition of men approved by the National 
Assembly. 

VII. Efforts are to be made to restore good relations as soon 
as possible with all other States, and, as a matter of course, also 
with those which have been formed on the territory of former 
Austria-Hungary. In so doing, the greatest importance is to 
be attached to the requirements and contingent matters of an 
economic and financial nature. 

VIII. In order to allay the economic distress, ample possi- 
bilities of work must be provided, and all classes of the popula- 
tion must be induced to resume productive activity. 

IX. In the interest of agricultural production, all privileges 
and obligations attached to land and landed property, which are 
an injury to national economy, shall be abolished, and the neces- 
sary cultivation of the soil and regulation of rivers to be car- 
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ried out in accordance with a uniform plan. Excessively large 
landed property is to be utilized to add to and strengthen me- 
dium and small peasant holdings, and provide homes for those 
injured in the war and for agricultural laborers. State and 
Crown demesnes are first to be taken into account for this pur- 
pose, then the land which has been withdrawn from agricul- 
tural production in the last few decades to provide shooting and 
other properties which are a luxury, as also land acquired dur- 
ing the war merely as an investment or for speculative pur- 
poses; further portions of private landed property let on lease 
and not systematically cultivated. In so far as private property 
must be expropriated for this purpose, payment must be made 
for it. Copyhold rights may be established on public property. 

X. Trade and industry must be assisted as soon as possible 
by providing the necessary raw material and the coal necessary 
to work it up. The production of inland coal, the opening up 
of other mineral wealth, and utilization of water power are to 
be furthered as much as possible. In order to economize coal, 
and thereby make ourselves more independent of foreign coun- 
tries, steps are to be taken towards thorough electrification of 
the means of communication and of the nation’s factories. 

The greatest attention is to be paid to the great shipping 
route of the Danube and its connection with the Central Euro- 
pean network of canals in the interests of political economy as 
a whole, and of trade in particular. 

The war economic measures and organizations are to be aban- 
doned as soon as possible. In so far as private production does 
not afford sufficient opportunities for work, the State, provinces, 
and communes must come to the rescue by subsidizing relief 
works. 

XI. The railways and mines and other great industrial 
works which produce articles required for general use, and 
which in the nature of things may easily become monopolies, are 
to be socialized by being made State, National, or communal 
property. Other industrial enterprises which threaten to be- 
come a means of exploiting the people, if they remain exclu- 
sively in private hands, are to be placed under public control 
in the form of so-called mixed management, i.e., by the State, 
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province, or commune having a share in the management, a 
portion of the net profits is to be devoted at the same time di- 
rectly to the public use. In starting new industrial enterprises 
which are not of general advantage, the working capital of 
which exceeds an amount to be fixed by law, as also in corre- 
spondingly increasing the working capital of already existing 
undertakings of this kind, the State, the province, or the com- 
mune shall always be entitled to a share in the undertaking. 
A State Commission shall be appointed without delay, composed 
of members of the National Assembly, representatives of the 
provinces, and technical experts, to prepare socializations which 
may prove to be necessary for the reconstruction of our national 
economy. 

XII. The revival of economic life by a systematic further- 
ance of production and healthy exportation is the best means of 
getting the State out of its immense financial difficulties. Only 
then can the value of the loans, inclusive of the war loans, be 
guaranteed, and the purchasing power of money be increased, 
by financial political measures. At the same time, a policy of 
taxation must be inaugurated, corresponding to the economic 
strength. This must also work in the direction of furthering 
production, by having regard to the minimum income adequate 
to meet the cost of living, and sparing the capital necessary to 
produce values, but, over and above this excess, property and 
profits must be attacked by sharply graduated taxation. 

XIII. Social political legislation is to be systematically and 
quickly carried on to the full extent of the Christian Socialist 
program, assimilating the Imperial, German, and German- 
Austrian legislation as far as possible. The Government must 
endeavor that, on the conclusion of peace, or on the occasion of 
the foundation of a League of Nations, all States shall pledge 
themselves equally to put certain important principles of social 
policy into practice in their legislation. Measures to provide for 
those injured in the war, for widows and orphans of those killed, 
as also for needy dependents of prisoners of war, and the miss- 
ing, are to be taken in hand, care being taken to avoid bureau- 
cratic procrastination. 
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No. 10 

The Social Democratic Program, February 19, 1919 
{Enemy Press Supplement, March 6, 1919, p. 990) 

I. The first task of the Constitutional National Assembly is 
finally to guarantee the republican constitution. The Nati6na] 
Assembly must therefore ratify the declaration of German- 
Austria as a republic by solemn resolution, declare the House 
of Habsburg-Lothringen deposed for all time, and obtain from 
Karl of Habsburg his pledge of November 11, 1918, in conform- 
ity with the recognition of this legal position. At the same time, 
a law must be passed threatening with a penalty any attempt 
to restore the monarchy ; the retention of all titles which are the 
outcome of the monarchical institutions, and the employment of 
all monarchical symbols must be prohibited, and the Crown 
property and family property of the House of Habsburg must 
be dealt with as national property. 

II. The National Assembly must then proceed to work out 
the constitution of the German-Austrian republic. This consti- 
tution must be based on the following principles: 

1. The single Chamber system. No head of the State, neither 
a President of the State nor a State Council (Staatsrat). The 
people is sovereign. The Government, consisting of the State 
Chancellor, and the necessary number of Secretaries of State 
will be elected directly by the National Assembly. Citizens of 
the State who do not belong to the National Assembly will also 
be eligible for election. 

2. Extended self-government for the provinces and the capi- 
tal, Vienna. Nevertheless, the following principles must be 
guaranteed by the State constitution ; 

a. Imperial law supersedes State law; 

b. all administrative bodies in the provinces, circuits, dis- 
tricts, and communes must be elected on the basis of uni- 
versal and equal franchise for all citizens of the State, 
without distinction of sex, applying the proportional 
system ; 
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c, economic and social legislation and administration, foreign 
policy and home defense, are reserved to the State. The 
food service must be uniformly organized, the whole State 
zone must be one food zone ; 

d. democratic local administration, under the control of 
State jurisdiction, shall take the place of the bureaucratic 
system of administration. 

3. Important laws will require ratification by a direct ple- 
biscite (referendum). The people may propose laws to the Na- 
tional Assembly by a direct vote (initiative). 

4. Full freedom of association, meeting, coalition, and Press 
freedom shall be granted. Full freedom of belief and conscience. 
Abolition of all State compulsory denominational education. 
Acceptance of the marriage law of the German Empire. Guar- 
antee of educational possibilities for all, according to their tal- 
ents and abilities, free instruction and means of learning. 

III. As the present provisional assemblies of the country 
and communal representations no longer correspond to the will 
of the people, the new franchise regulations shall be made at 
once, and the fresh elections carried through as quickly as 
possible. 

IV. The negotiations with the German Empire, with regard 
to the attachment of German-Austria to the Empire, must be- 
gin at once. The attachment must be accomplished as soon as 
possible. 

Efforts must be made to establish peaceful relations with the 
other national States, which have arisen on the soil of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian monarchy, while fully safeguarding the 
right of self-determination of all German spheres of coloniza- 
tion ; decision of frontier disputes by force, reprisals against in- 
nocent persons, oppression of national minorities, and depriving 
them of their rights must be avoided, as far as it depends on 
German-Austria. 

Care of the prisoners of war and interned civilians, and their 
transport home, must be organized with the utmost possible co- 
operation of the relatives of the prisoners. 

V. The greater and more important tasks are the resump- 
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tion of production, the regular and systematic socialization of 
all the branches of domestic economy which are already ripe 
for it now. A socializing committee must be appointed forth- 
with, consisting of experts, and which shall be granted, by a 
special enactment, the right to avail itself of the assistance of 
all central departments, to examine experts, and establish an 
understanding with the German socializing committee. The 
committee shall work out the proposals for the reorganization 
of national economy within three months. It will be particu- 
larly a part of its business to inquire into and prepare the as- 
sociation of individual branches of wholesale industry, whole- 
sale trade, banking, and insurance business, to organize and 
democratize legally recognized industrial associations; to ar- 
range for the participation of workmen and employers’ commit- 
tees in the management of industries ; agrarian reform, particu- 
larly the expropriation of large landed property, and State pro- 
motion and associated organization of rural farming industry; 
the right of provinces, districts, and communes to expropriate ; 
taxation reform, and property tax. Social democracy can only 
take part in the formation of a Majority, and of a Government, 
if the Government and the Majority are resolved to take in hand 
the reorganization of the whole system of economy forthwith, 
in the interests of the workingmen, employees, and peasant 
farmers. 

VI. A social political Commission shall be appointed, in 
agreement with the German Empire, to prepare unification and 
reform of the rights of working men and employees, the crea- 
tion of a uniform German labor code, extension of the protec- 
tion of labor and employees, and social insurance, with the ut- 
most possible speed. The German sickness and old age insur- 
ance to be extended to a German- Austria as quickly as possible, 
complete self-administration of those insured being provided 
for. Sufficient provision must be made for those injured by the 
war, and for the widows and orphans of those killed. 

The management is authorized to negotiate with the other 
parties as to the carrying out of this program, and to report 
the results of these negotiations to the Association as soon as 
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possible. Until then, the State Chancellor and the Social Demo- 
cratic Secretaries of State shall remain at their posts. 

No. 11 

The Domestic Program of the Renner Ministry, 
March 15, 1919 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Austro-Hongraise, April 3, 
1919, No. 77, p. 5) 

1. Democratic character of the new regime. 

The Republic has become an irrevocable fact. We no longer 
appear as your masters but as your mandatories, and it is not 
the mandate given us that binds us, but our commitments them- 
selves. The pre-war fundamental laws, property, and force are 
replaced by the liberty and work which is not opposed to prop- 
erty. In fact, a large part of the property, particularly that of 
the means of production of peasants and artisans, is essentially 
property which has work as its object; in these cases where 
property and labor are yet united, we have no idea of destroy- 
ing this union. On the contrary, socialism aims to renew by law 
the ties uniting the worker to the means of production. 

During the war we became a people too poor to support idle 
rich and profiteers. There is one necessity which excludes every 
other consideration, and that is that the masses must live. Po- 
litical liberation is but half the task ; the other half is the reor- 
ganization of our public economy. 

This aim demands sacrifices on all sides; the working classes 
ought to learn to defer ultimate goals to make way for imme- 
diate objectives ; the propertied classes ought to put themselves 
to appreciable sacrifices of their goods and of their rights to 
avoid greater evils, which it is not necessary to mention, as they 
have historic names. 

2. Administrative reforms. 

Liberal reform of the administration, guarantee of individual 
liberty, establishment of truly democratic local administration, 
reform of the press laws, guarantee of the rights of associa- 
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tion, assembly, and of collective action. Adaptation of civil and 
criminal law to that of Germany, codification of labor laws, in- 
cluding the rights of public and private employees; reform of 
the whole system of education from the primary school to the 
university. 

Intensification of agriculture rather by State aid than by the 
mechanical assistance of customs tariffs, increase in the produc- 
tivity of coal mines and waterfalls, the creation of a Rhine- 
Danube canal needed to unite us to the ocean and to Germany. 

3. Fiscal measures. 

First in importance is the tax on Capital. This idea does not 
come from a prejudice against wealth but is imposed by a rec- 
ognition of our economic situation. We cannot become a State 
in which a part of the people lives off its income and the rest 
works to support them. We do not wish to proceed ruthlessly, 
but to reestablish the economic equilibrium by appropriate and 
legal, though severe, fiscal methods which safeguard the inter- 
ests of all. 

As regards food supply, the propertied classes ought to con- 
tribute more than heretofore to expenditures and bear the most 
reasonable regulations. 


No. 12 

Manifesto of the Workers’ Councils of German- Austria to 
THE Hungarian Proletariat 

{Enemy Press Supplement, April 24, 1919, pp. 1321-1322, citing 
Arbeiter Zeitung, March 23, 1919) 

Comrades! At a sitting of the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Workmen’s Councils of German- Austria we have re- 
ceived your appeal: We reply to you all. 

You have taken the power of the State into your own hands 
and opposed the intrepidity and fighting spirit of the united 
Hungarian Proletariat to the imperialism of the Entente. We 
share your opinion that today, after the collapse of German 
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and Austro-Hungarian imperialism, our worst enemy is the im- 
perialist victor. The conference of the victors in Paris should, 
if it tyrannizes over entire peoples and seeks to nullify the right 
of self-determination of nations, meet with the determined re- 
sistance of the workmen. 

You have made an appeal to us to follow your example. This 
we would be only too willing to do, but at the moment, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot. Our food supplies are exhausted. Even 
our scanty bread supply is derived exclusively from provision 
trains sent by the Entente. If we were to follow your advice, 
Entente capitalism would cut oft our last means of supply, and 
abandon us to starvation. We are convinced that the Russian 
Soviet Republic would make an effort to help us, but, before it 
could do so, we would die of hunger. It is, however, our most 
sacred duty to be armed for all eventualities. For this reason 
the National Conference of our Workmen’s Councils decided 
three weeks ago upon an organic linking up of the Councils. 
We have issued an appeal to the working classes to form Work- 
men’s Councils everywhere to promote the establishment of 
Peasants’ Councils, as well as to amalgamate Workmen’s, Peas- 
ants’ and Soldiers’ Councils with the existing approved organ- 
izations, in order to prepare for all that the coming time may 
demand. We have also demanded that a meeting should take 
place within the next few days of the Central Council, which 
owes its existence to the decisions of the Imperial Conference. 
Our united good wishes are with you. With heartfelt interest 
we follow the course of events and fervently hope that the cause 
of Socialism will triumph. We also stand prepared for the com- 
bat, and ready to accomplish what history may determine to be 
necessary. Long live the international solidarity of the work- 
men ! Long live Socialism ! 

For the National Executive Committee of the Workmen’s 
Councils of German-Austria. 

Josef Benisch, 

Secretary. 

Friedrich Adler, 

President. 
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No. 13 


Statement of Chancellor Eenner Eelative to the Union of 
German Austria to Germany 

(Proceedings of the National Assembly, May 8, 1919, cited in 
the Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Autrichienne, 

June 11, 1919, No. 81, p. 3) 

Superior forces may bring it about that our aim shall not be 
entirely attained today, or even that it shall not be attained at 
all. But this aim remains our own as surely as we are Germans. 
[Applause.] Our hearts cannot be torn from our breasts if we 
are to live. No one can ever, ever make us forget that we are 
Germans and consequently the children of the most unhappy 
nation in the world. It may be that an epoch of history is 
against us, but it will be proved, sooner or later, that the secu- 
lar tie of blood is stronger than a day of history. 

No. 14 

Bases of the Federal Constitution of Austria 

(Neue Wiener Tagilatf^ May 16, 1919, in Bulletin Periodique 
de la Presse Autrichienne, June 11, 1919, No. 81, p. 6) 

The legal tie which united the different provinces of the in- 
terior to the Empire was constituted by the person of the mon- 
arch, who united their sovereignty in himself. The monarch 
having gone, there remains no legal tie, and the Constitution 
must reestablish one. 

From November 14 the government of Vienna lost nat- 
urally all influence over the administrative machinery of the 
provinces, except for Lower Austria. The provincial captain 
(Landeshauptmann), who had replaced the governor or the 
provincial prefect, now commands the captain of the district 
(Bezirkshauptmann), who himself has charge of the municipal 
administrations and the police. But the central government of 
Vienna has no authority whatsoever over the provincial cap- 
tains. If it wishes to have the laws of the National Assembly, 
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or even its own decrees and regulations, respected in the prov- 
inces, it must make use of requests and negotiations; it no 
longer has any real power of regulation. The political admin- 
istration slipped from its hands on the 14th of November. . . . 

The consequences necessarily showed themselves very quickly. 
The provinces began to practise the famous policies of isola- 
tion ; they undertook international negotiations by their own 
authority and were supported in many ways in their aspirations 
by the Councils of Workmen and Soldiers, which were well dis- 
posed toward the system of hunting down granaries and her- 
metically sealing frontiers, because it contributed to their food 
supply. The declaration of autonomy of the Diet of Tyrol, al- 
though it was not without reason, and was made under the in- 
fluence of extremely great national misery, is still fresh in the 
memory. Vorarlbcrg recently held a plebiscite, in which 80 per 
cent of the population in round numbers voted for union with 
Switzerland. At the meeting of the peace delegation, the prov- 
ince of Salzburg gave warning of a declaration of independence 
as a threat, in case it would not be allowed a sufficient repre- 
sentation on the peace commission. The Alpine provinces have 
all declared their independence in so far as the lumber industry 
is concerned, and regulate their tariffs of compensation directly 
with the foreign countries. 

The actual situation is extremely dangerous ; but at the same 
time it is a natural reaction of the provinces which are princi- 
pally rural or bourgeois, against a governmental policy which 
often went counter not only to their interests but also to their 
sentiments. . . . 

In the question of socialization, the provinces have solved the 
difficulty by excepting in advance agricultural enterprise and 
small industries and those of medium size, and turning over to 
the legislative efforts of the socialists juridical persons, who 
are not electors, business companies, and large-scale commerce 
and industry. . . . 

The strong opposition of the provinces against Vienna has 
hitherto also found its expression in a project of a Constitution 
which the Christian Socialist Party has laid before the National 
Assembly. To begin with, the project adheres strongly to the 
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great result obtained by the provinces on November 14. At that 
time a semi-official commentary of the Imperial Chancellor on 
the November laws had suggested that the ^^idea of a Federal 
State is becoming clearly crystallized/’ through the devolution 
of public power to the hands of the local authorities. Now, this 
idea is becoming crystallized in a manner so evident that the 
project of the Christian Socialists defines the Constitution of 
the State as the ^'Federative Constitution of the Republic of 
German- Austria, ” and describes this republic as the "Federal 
State composed of the provinces enumerated in Article I” and 
designates these provinces as "autonomous” (Article I and II) 
and makes for them the reservations that accord with sover- 
eignty. The division of legislative power between the central 
parliament and the provincial diets does not go much further in 
its essentials than the organic law of February. But the rela- 
tion has been reversed. 

If previously everything that was not exclusively reserved to 
the provincial diets by the provincial constitutions, remained 
within the competence of the Reichsrat, now the competence of 
provincial legislation embraces, according to Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle 15 of the project, all that does not expressly enter in the 
field of action of the Federal Government. The competence of 
the Central Parliament is in any case great. It embraces the 
ensemble of foreign policy, war and peace, political and com- 
mercial treaties, military organization, the Federal budget. 
Federal debts and monopolies, definition of property taxable 
in the provinces, the right of reunion and association, Federal 
political legislation, control of freedom of movement and of 
aliens, higher education, labor legislation, judicial organiza- 
tion, commercial and banking law, issue of military commis- 
sions, money and securities, control of customs and transporta- 
tion. The provinces assume the responsibility for primary and 
secondary education. Along with a popular assembly chosen by 
proportional representation there is to be a professional assem- 
bly elected in part by the provincial diets and in part by the 
conciliar organizations — which are to be provided for in a sim- 
ilar manner by the Constitution. A President and a Vice-Presi- 
dent elected by the two chambers sitting jointly, according to 
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the French model, are placed at the head of the State for a term 
of two years. The eligibility to the Presidency is not limited, 
however, to members of the two Chambers. Furthermore, the 
President, in the course of a legislative period of six years, can- 
not be chosen twice from the same province. 

No. 15 

Appeal of Christian Socialists, June, 1919 

{Reichspost, June 8, 1919, in Bulletin Periodique de la Presse 
Autrichienne, No, 82, pp. 4-5) 

It is not with tears of pity, nor with threats of a new revolu- 
tion, that we raise our voice, but in the name of Christian jus- 
tice, and of the principles of the social and political well-being 
of peoples. 

The Peace Treaty of St. Germain threatens Austria with 
total destruction. In the epoch of the right of peoples to de- 
termine their own destiny, four million out of ten million Aus- 
trians are condemned to perpetual captivity among their en- 
emies. The Tyrolian Fatherland of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide and of Andreas Hofer, purely German from time im- 
memorial, is to be torn from us. And then from the debris of 
our State liberty and vitality is taken,* the centers of communi- 
cation on our frontiers and the most important waterways are 
confiscated ; our country is furrowed with foreign railways, after 
we have been separated from the sea and our ancient merchant 
fleet destroyed. Our national economy is deprived of its guar- 
antees, our commerce is expropriated, even the private goods of 
our citizens is confiscated. Many who, confident in the invio- 
lability of the pre-war juridical regime, earned their living 
honestly in foreign lands and left their savings there in good 
faith, are now declared to be deprived of the gains of a whole 
life of work. We are threatened with economic conditions which 
will not even permit us to save the sums deposited for the care 
of widows and orphans. A hard-working people, modest and 
talented, whose hospitality and culture has been appreciated by 
all, is condemned to die in beggary. 
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By what fault are we drawn to this destiny? It is true: we 
have defended our country, which they now wish to destroy, 
with faithful devotion, until we were powerless, overcome by 
hunger and the number of our adversaries. The blood of our 
people remains in the rocky mountains of Tyrol and in the 
gorges of the Isonzo, on the sandy steppes and in the marshes 
of Eussia. We have sacrificed the things that were most pre- 
cious to us in the defense of our country. But since when is 
the spirit of sacrifice for one’s Fatherland a crime, depriving 
man of his right to a Fatherland? Our enemies in the course 
of the campaign did not refuse us the honors of war; why will 
they now let us die like criminals, now that the fighting is 
over? 

The terrible struggle of Humanity cannot be terminated by 
the erection on the tomb of the masses of a monument of vio- 
lence and injustice. This trial of the human race cannot end 
with the destruction of faith in what is good in man and of 
the ideal that inspires the people. If the fate which the Treaty 
of St. Germain holds out for us, the German-Austrians, were 
really the extermination of a Christian people, all peoples would 
lose therein a sacred moral tie, and also their confidence in the 
righteousness and stability of Christian civilization. 

In the name of threatened Christian civilization, we call 
our Christian brethren of all nations to help our poor Fa- 
therland, bleeding from a thousand wounds and sent to its 
death. 

Vienna, Whitsunday, 1919. 

The Committee op the Christian Socialist Party of the 
National Assembly of German- Austria 

President, Johann Hauser; Vice-Chancellor, Jodock Pink; 
Dr. Eichard Weiskirchner ; Secretary of State, Joseph Stoeckler; 
Under-Secretary, Wilhelm Miklas, Eduard Heinl, Dr. Heinricl 
Mataja, Dr. Michael Mayr, Michael Paulitsch, Dr. Eudolph 
Earner, Dr. Michael Smid, Dr. Aemilian Schoepfer, Michael 
Schosswohl, Dr. Ignatz Seipel, Franz Spalowsky, Joseph Weiss 
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Final Appeal of Workmen's and Soldiers' Councils of 
Vienna Against a Communist Proletarian 
Dictatorship 


{Arheiter Zeitimg, June 15, 1919, cited in BidlcHn Periodique 
de la Presse Autrichiemiey July 12, 1919, No. 83, p. 6) 


Thousands of posters and tracts are announcing in a more or 
less veiled manner an attempt at imurrection next Sunday. It 
is not only the Communist Party as such, but also a “central 
strikers' committee" and a “central committee of the free as- 
sociations of repatriated and demobilized soldiers," and conse- 
quently anonymous committees which invite a manifestation for 
institution of a Conciliar Bepuhlic/^ 

We stand for the full liberty of expression of public opinion 
and we do not wish to attack any one's right of assembly. But 
what is planned for Sunday is not a public gathering for the 
exchange of opinion but a mob intent on violence. This is 
clearly seen from the communist appeal to the militia, which 
states that ‘ ‘ every militiaman has the right to take part in these 
manifestations arms in hand." Despite this, we wish that no 
coercive means shall be employed in advance against the attempt 
at insurrection. The responsible parties ought to be brought 
to light if it comes to a showdown. 

A violent uiirising is planned by a “Committee of Four" 
headed by the Hungarian Lieutenant Bettelheim (or Bernstein), 
completely unknown to the working classes of Vienna. 

This is why we charge, in advance, this Committee of Four 
with all responsibility for any disasters that may occur today. 
For the Executive Committee of the Workmen's Council 


of Vienna, 


Franz Ziegler. 


For the Vienna Members of the General Executive of the 
Vienna Workers' Councils, 


Joseph Benisch, 
Friedrich Adler. 
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No. 17 

Communist Appeal, to the Soldiers op Vienna 

(Arheiter Zeitung, June 17, 1919, in Bulletin Periodique de la 
Presse Autrichienne, July 12, 1919, No. 83, p. 6) 

Appeal to Soldiers: 

The hour of deliverance has arrived! 

If you achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat you will 
acquire, like your Hungarian brethren, triple pay and lodging 
in the palaces of the rich. If you bring about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the Hungarian Soviet Republic will place at 
your disposal granaries filled by the conquest of Slovakia. How 
long will you wait with folded arms? Workers, arise! Let us 
have done with the bourgeoisie ! Long live the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat! Long live the Republic of German- 
Austria, 


Communist Protest Against Action op Government in 
Putting Down Uprising 

(Arheiter Zeitung, June 18, 1919, in Bulletin Periodique de la 
Presse Autrichienne, July 12, 1919, No. 83, p. 7) 

What motive has the Government, and particularly the so- 
cialist party, of keeping the militia in the barracks on such a day 
and of delivering over the defenseless proletariat to the White 
Guards ? 

Workmen and Workwomen! We accuse this capitalist Gov- 
ernment, we accuse above all the socialist party, of having 
caused the blood of the proletariat to flow in the white terror 
for fear of the revolutionary desires of the masses. Prole- 
tarians ! You will find an answer for this treason. 
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No. 18 

Program of Austrian Coalition Ministry, Adopted 
October 17, 1919 

{Bulletin Periadique de la Fresse Autrichieime, November 27, 
1919, No. 90, pp. 2*3) 

A. General Bases 

For the general policy of the Government and the govern* 
mental measures taken in common accord the parties are col- 
lectively responsible. The clubs take the responsibility for all 
parliamentary acts of their members (reports, questions, etc.). 
The two parties will act toward their party press to prevent its 
use for making political capital out of the present economic dif- 
ficulties. Furthermore, provision is made for conferences be- 
tween the two parties which will delegate an equal number of 
members to resolve the difficulties which may have arisen be- 
tween them. 


B. Fiscal Reform 

1. A tax on fortunes will shortly be introduced. If the prin- 
ciple is adopted, large fortunes will be heavily taxed. The 
methods of payment (by bonds, etc.) will be inquired into. 
Equal burdens will be imposed on rural and urban property. 
The value of war loan bonds as instruments for payment will 
be fixed. The greatest part possible of the tax on fortunes will 
be devoted to the purchase of foreign securities. The rest will 
be employed to cover the debt and to assure the State an influ- 
ence in important economic enterprises. Its use shall be con- 
trolled by a commission composed of the representatives of the 
Court of Accounts, of the National Assembly, and of the 
provinces. 

2. Gold, jewels, and foreign securities will be requisitioned 
for payment of food imports and the amount of these assess- 
ments will be reimbursed by debiting them, or they may be 
partly paid by the tax on fortunes. 

3. These will be covered as soon as possible and a bank of 
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issue will be formed as soon as the funds in gold or securities 
have been gathered into a reserve. 

4. The fiscal system is to be established on the basis of a tax 
on incomes and a tax on increase of incomes. Other taxes, direct 
or indirect, will be levied with regard to the depreciation of the 
Krone. A sumptuary tax on lodgings, etc., will be established. 

5. A division of taxes between State and provinces will be 
looked into. 

6. Keform of State pensions. 

7. Price-fixing of food necessities coming from rural dis- 
tricts. 

C. Constitution and Administration 

Kapid elaboration of the proposals for a Constitution. Ger- 
man-Austria shall be constituted into a Federal state, German 
Western Hungary shall be erected into a special territory in 
the framework of the federation (Bund). The Federal authori- 
ties shall occupy themselves exclusively with foreign policy, leg- 
islation (civil and criminal) for the judiciary and military 
affairs; from its competence economic and labor legislation as 
well as higher education will be developed. The federation 
shares its taxes. As regards other domains, such as rural edu- 
cation and legislation, the central authorities will merely lay 
down the fundamental principles of legislation, the application 
of these devolving on the provinces. The framework of the 
Constitution will fix the relations between Church and State. 
Until further orders, increase of salary of functionaries applies 
equally to the Catholic, Orthodox, and Old Catholic clergy. The 
Federal legislative power will be vested in a National Assembly 
and a Federal Council on the model of the German Keichsrat. 
In case of divergence between the two bodies, there will be a 
popular referendum. Likewise, in certain cases, legislation will 
emanate from the people (referendum, initiative). 

Democratization, as rapidly as possible, of the subordinate 
authorities. 


D. Organization of Councils 
It is necessary to combat the excesses committed while the 
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councils were functioning. In many places there has been an 
abuse of authority, particularist spirit, etc., which has hindered 
food supply and its distribution. 

Democratization of the subordinate authorities, participation 
of the people in the administration by the intermediation of its 
men of confidence. 

E. Protection op Civil Rights 

The new Government will declare that every citizen has full 
rights of association and union, as well as right of access to all 
professions and the right to hold office. Civil servants are not 
to be affected or injured by the fact of their participation in 
group activities, or by the expression of their opinions. The 
Government will appeal to the democratic spirit of all to avoid 
pressure latterly put upon these persons by groups with differ- 
ing opinions. 

F. Army 

The army is to be democratic and non-partizan. But while 
not in service every soldier or officer can engage in politics. 
Rank in the army will be given to former Austro-Hungarian 
officers and non-commissioned officers and in addition to pri- 
vates who have become officers since the revolution and are 
known for their fitness. No preference will be shown for the 
former Austro-Hungarian officers and non-commissioned officers. 
When the latter cannot find a place in the army, they will be 
employed in other services (requisition of gold and jewels, agri- 
cultural operations, census). The new army is subject to the 
Constitutional authorities. The Soldiers^ Councils are charged 
with representing the material interests and the rights of the 
men, but they are not to take part in the command. The troops 
of a region are to be composed of men born in the region unless 
their numbers are insufficient. 

G. Education 

Reform of the teaching force. Participation of the various 
State services in the reform of the universities. 
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H. Foreign Policy 


The Government will show the best possible will in the loyal 
execution of the treaty of peace. It will avoid every action 
looking toward reunion with Germany. It will respect the 
clauses of the treaty relative to racial minorities. It will seek 
excellent relations with neighboring states. Furthermore, the 
principal aim will be the reestablishment of commercial treaties. 
The right to conclude these treaties belongs to the State; par- 
ticular negotiations undertaken by the provinces are to be 
avoided. 

Reconstitution of diplomatic missions to the Successor States, 
to England, to Italy, and to the United States. Repatriation of 
prisoners of war. No opposition will be raised to the constitu- 
tion of a Foreign Affairs Committee in the National Assembly. 

I. The Question of Food Supply 

The several regional commissions are subject to the State Food 
Administration and intermediary organs between these two in- 
stitutions will be created. All hindrances to transportation or 
regional levies are to be avoided. Export permits must be sub- 
mitted to the State Authorities. War-time economic organiza- 
tions are abolished. 


J. Socialization 

The State Commission (on Socialization) is to finish the law 
of municipalization. The Crown domains are to be transformed. 
The date and manner of application of the program of social- 
ization will depend on the financial and political situation. 

K. Social Policy 

The principle of the 8-hour day is to be guarded, but supple- 
mentary work should be favored. Aid to strikers is not to be 
a premium for idleness. Labor Exchanges are to be established 
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and inspection of work developed. Social insurance must be 
provided for. Proportional voting obtains for the Labor Ex- 
changes, syndicates, and insurance societies. 

Vienna, October 17, 1919. 

Johann Hauser, 

Dr. Ignatz Seipel, 

For the Christian Socialist Party. 

Mathias Eldersch, 

Dr. Otto Bauer, 

For the Social Democratic Party. 


No. 19 

Lavt Changing the Name op the German-Austrian Republic 
TO That op the Austrian Republic 

{Arheiter Zeitxing, October 17, 1919, in Bxdletin Periodique de 
la Presse Axitrichienne, November 27, 1919, No. 90, p. 5) 

Article I. The Alpine German lands determined in their 
frontiers by the Peace of Saint Germain form a democratic 
republic under the name of the Republic of Austria. It re- 
pudiates — except for what is stipulated in the Treaty of Saint 
Germain — all rights of succession to the former State of Austria, 
i.e., to all the countries and realms represented in the Reichsrat. 
The public powers emanate from the people in the Republic of 
Austria and are delegated by it. 


Article HI. The official language of the Republic of Austria 
is — under reserve of the legal rights of minorities — the German 
language. 


Article V. The flag of the Republic of Austria is composed 
of three equal stripes, the median being white and the two 
others red. Further regulations will determine on what flags 
the arms of the state shall be used. 
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No. 20 

Program of the Christian Socialist Party 

(Reichspost, November 11, 1919, in Bulletin Periodique de la 
Presse Autrichienne, No. 91, p. 4) 

I. Constitution 

1. The foundation of the Constitution must be universal 
sulfrage, equal and secret. The employment of force is not 
permitted except to constitutional authorities. For questions of 
general importance, there must be recourse to the referendum 
and to the right of initiative. 

2. Austria shall be a Federal State (Bund) of which Vienna 
shall be the capital and the seat of the Federal Parliament. 

3. The constitution shall be elaborated by the representatives 
of the commune of Vienna (taken from the two great parties), 
with representatives from the provinces. Immediately after the 
coming into force of the constitution, the municipal council of 
Vienna shall be dissolved. A constituent assembly elected by 
Vienna will draw up a municipal constitution which will con- 
form to the constitution of the Federation. In these elections 
only the permanent elements of the population may vote, in 
order that a majority created by the participation of non-resi- 
dents may be avoided. 

4. Vienna will be protected in its German character by mak- 
ing the naturalization laws more strict. The Jews must be con- 
sidered as a separate nation. 

5. The army and the police must not have the eliaracter of 
a party. 

II. Culture 

1. Protection of religion and liberty for the Catholic Church. 
The relationship of Church to State cannot be established save 
by a legal agreement. 

2. Protection of the Christian family. Eecognition of the 
ecclesiastical law in the matter of marriage. 

3. Freedom of education. No religious schools. Special 
Jewish schools. Parents’ Councils. 
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4. In secondary schools, necessary reforms which will not in- 
volve dangerous innovations will be introduced. Extension of 
higher education. Jewish professors and students can only 
have places corresponding to the proportion of Jews in the 
population. 

5. Special schools. Evening courses. Courses for backward 
children. 

6. Societies for education and instruction. 

7. Maintenance of the artistic wealth of Vienna. 

8. Combat against pornography. 

IIT. Hygienk and Public Lodging 

1. Restoration of public gardens, forest schools, baths (free 
for the schools). Campaign against dust by means of asphalt- 
ing and cleaning the streets. 

2. Campaign against tuberculosis and venereal disease. 

3. ConstructioTi of small cottages. 

4. Right of expropriation by the communes, in order to 
achieve these ends. 

IV. Public Economy and Municipal Finance 

1. The state will cede to the City of Vienna certain sources 
of revenue. 

2. Economies, consolidation of municipal services by agree- 
ment with the civil servants. 

3. Technical perfecting of municipal enterprises. Electrifi- 
cation. Public ownership must not injure the efficient conduct 
of enterprises. 

4. Perfecting of the means of communication. 

5. Provisioning of Vienna. 

V. Commerce and Industry 

1. War services are to be suppressed rapidly, but in a pro- 
gressive fashion. Aliens who profit by the situation to enrich 
themselves should be sent out of Vienna. 

2. Regulation of public works by agreement with the cor- 
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porations. Improvement of industrial enterprises. Pairs. Ex- 
positions. 

3. Development of professional education. Improvement of 
conditions of apprenticeship, with the participation of cor- 
porations. 

4. Compulsory labor insurance. 

VI. Social Provisions for the Workers and Employees 

1. Insurance against accidents and unemployment. Labor 
exchanges. All elections for these institutions will be held ac- 
cording to the system of proportional representation. 

2. Increase in the remuneration of public and private em- 
ployees. 


VII. Charity 

1. Agreement between public assistance and private as- 
sistance. 


VIII. Feminist Demands 

1. In principle, equality of men and women. Reform of 
civil and penal codes on this basis. 

2. Assistance for large families. Campaign against depopu- 
lation. Increase of penalties for immorality and seduction. 
Campaign against prostitution, venereal disease and alcoholism. 

3. Education of women. Development of instruction which 
will include domestic science. Avoidance of courses that are 
too short (as stenography, typewriting, etc.) which look toward 
commercial service. Children not properly guided by their 
parents shall be confined to private or public institutions which 
are recognized as of good reputation. 

4. Women will participate in the work of corporations, etc., 
which are engaged in dealing with questions of food supply. 

5. Increase of women ^s salaries to put men and women work- 
ers on a par. 

6. For social welfare, a part of the offices shall be reserved 
to w'omen and deal with maternity homes, nurseries, etc. 
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No. 21 

Anti-Habsburg Law, Aprtlj 14, 1921 
{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongroise) 

Art. I. Whoever has been expelled from the territory by a 
constitutional Federal law and returns to the country commits 
a crime punishable by a penalty of from one to five years' im- 
prisonment. 

Art. II. Whoever, in connivance with the banished person 
who has returned from banishment, aids him, furnishes him 
with disguise, asylum, or, by whatsoever means it may be, gives 
him the facilities for a prolonged sojourn in the country is liable 
to a penalty of internment from six months to one year. 

Art. III. Whoever publicly or in concert with several other 
persons, by means of printed matter or by public writings, gives 
the titles or denominations forbidden by constitutional Federal 
law, is guilty of a misdemeanor, if this has been done with the 
intention of inspiring or propagating contempt for the form of 
government, and is to be punished with one to six months' im- 
prisonment. 
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No. 1 

Manifesto op the Social Democratic Party, October 8, 1918 

{Enemy Press Sicpplement, October 31, 1918, page 888, from 

Arheiter Zeitung, October 9; Az Usjag speaks of ten points, 

four of which may have been suppressed by the censor accord- 
ing to the editors of the Enemy Press Supplement .) 

The manifesto demands the following: 

1. That the present Government shall immediately resign, 
and that a Government shall be formed to include representa- 
tives of all the democratic classes of the country, and all the 
nations living in the country. 

2. This Government shall immediately dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies and summon a Parliament on the basis of universal, 
equal, secret suffrage, which is also to include women. This Par- 
liament shall decide on the future Constitution of the country. 

3. This Government must apply to the enemy States with 
the offer to conclude peace, on the basis of the principles of the 
Russian proletarian revolution and on Wilson ^s principles, with- 
out demanding either annexation or indemnity, in consonance 
with the right of self-determination of nations. 

4. This Government must at once eliminate the system hith- 
erto in force of national oppression, and must assure the right 
to all nations living here to use their mother tongues in all State 
institutions, freely and without limitations. 

5. The Government shall prepare the entire democratization 
of the administration. 

6. The Government shall immediately undertake a radical 
agrarian reform, shall inaugurate a just fiscal policy, and shall 
develop legislation for the protection of labor, and a national 
welfare policy. 


638 
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The manifesto closes as follows: 

‘'We believe that a Hungary based on a free association, on a 
federation of free democratic nations with equal rights, will be 
a better and firmer support of the society of nations than a 
Hungary dismembered, mutilated in manifold vital interests, 
and broken into several pieces. Let us then collect all our 
forces, and create out of the Hungary of exploitation and op- 
pression a State which will be able to endure at that decisive 
moment when the nations dwelling here shall decide on the basis 
of the right of self-determination, whether they shall regard 
this country as their Fatherland.^’ 

No. 2 

Statement of Count Michael Karolyi, Published 
October 9, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, October 31, 1918, p. 890, from 
Pesti-Hirlap, October 9) 

I adhere to the standpoint of self-determination for all peo- 
ples, and urge a thorough democratic reform so that not one 
nationality will want to break away from Hungary. By this 
means Hungary would have nothing to fear for her territorial 
integrity from Wilson’s fourteen points. 

There still remains a great deal for Hungary to do in the 
nationality question, and for this reason I do not approve of 
the chauvinistic and obstinate attitude adopted, particularly by 
the Festi-Hirlap, on the franchise question, especially when Wil- 
son’s fourteen points, in which the right of nationalities are in- 
cluded, have been accepted by our Foreign Office. 

I repeat that I think it necessary that the rights of national- 
ities should be more effectively assured in future. These rights 
will have to be defended by an international and universal law 
which Hungary must accept as well as any other country. 

Wilson’s fourteen points could never be regarded as aiming at 
the dismemberment of Hungary, otherwise we could not have 
agreed to them. 

I am convinced that if we arrive at an understanding with the 
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nationalities and beep the principles of pacifism well before ns, 
the nnity of the Hungarian nation will be safely assured. 

No. 3 

Eesolution of the Kadical Party, October 14, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, October 31, 1918, p. 889-890 
from Pester Lloyd, October 15, 1918) 

The Eadical Party expresses the conviction that the territorial 
integrity of Hungary is not inconsistent either with the justi- 
fied claims of the nationalities or with the reasonable aims of the 
nascent States. Guided by this belief, the Eadical Party greets 
with fraternal heart the Czech, Polish, and South Slav peoples on 
the occasion of their standing at the threshold of the realization 
of their efforts to create a national State. On the other hand, 
Hungarian democracy adheres inflexibly to the conviction that 
the territorial and economic unity of Hungary, which has been 
developed through a thousand years of cooperation, will remain 
unimpaired. In this unity it desires honestly and without men- 
tal reservation to effect the full and definitive elaboration of the 
autonomy of all the peoples in Hungary, both as regards cul- 
ture and local government. The Eadical Party demands the 
immediate abolition of the present regime and the appointment 
of a Cabinet which shall possess the confidence of all really 
democratic parties and organizations, and shall take in hand 
without delay the timely transformation of the constitution of 
the country in the spirit of social justice and equal rights for 
the nationalities. With this end in view, the party welcomes the 
efforts of the Hungarian Social Democratic Party to which 
similar expression has been given. 

No. 4 

Summary of the Address of the Karol yi Party to the King, 
Eead in the Chamber of Deputies, October 16, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 7, 1918, from Pester 
Lloyd, October 17, morning) 

1. Hungary must be completely independent under the King. 

[Cries from the Eight: ‘‘Too late.”] 
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2. Peace negotiations must begin at once, without reference 
to old treaties, and Hungary must have her own representatives. 

3. The representatives of the people must decide all ques- 
tions of peace or war. 

4. The integrity of the country must be maintained. 

5. The franchise must be universal, equal, secret, and shall 
be extended to women. The purity of elections must be guaran- 
teed, also equal electoral districts. 

6. The question of the nationalities must be settled on the 
line of Wilson’s principles. The nationalities must be allowed 
the use of their own language in administration, in schools, 
newspapers, and laws. [Cries from the Right: ‘^That has been 
so hitherto.”] 

7. The Press must be free, and the right of public meeting 
granted. During the war the censorship must be limited as far 
as possible. 

8. Wide-reaching schemes of social reform must be intro- 
duced ; especially in the interest of victims of the war. 

9. This must include the iDrovision of land for the landless. 
[Prom the Right: ^‘Let Karolyi give his own estates!”] 

10. Political prosecutions must stop and an amnesty be 
granted. 

11. The feeding of the people is of the first importance. No 
foodstuffs are to be exported. 

12. Hungarian troops are to be recalled, and foreign troops 
to be sent home. 


No. 5 

Karolyi ’ s Program, October 22, 1918 

% 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 7, 1918) 

We demand: 

1. The resignation of the present Government and the for- 
mation of another formed of democratic elements not compro- 
mised by their war policy. 

2. The cessation of the war, the return home of the Hun- 
garian troops, and the start of peace negotiations. 
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3. That the King should come to Budapest for these critical 
days. 

4. A legal basis for the independence of Hungary, the ap- 
pointment of a separate Minister for Foreign Affairs, while the 
Honved Minister controls the army. 

5. The dissolution of the alliance with Germany. 

6. Immediate negotiations with the nationalities in order 
to secure equality of rights and brotherly concord. 

7. No obstacle to South Slav independence, but Fiume, and 
the road thither, must be secure to Hungary. 

8. Universal, equal, and secret franchise, which shall be 
given to women ; the democratization of the House of Magnates 
and the formation of a Ministry of Public Welfare. 

9. Freedom for the Press, the right of public meeting and a 
political amnesty. 

10. That the Government do everything necessary for the 
public good without regard to the opposition of parliamentary 
groups that do not represent the people. 

No. 6 

Proclamation of Archduke Joseph, October 28, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 14, 1918, page 102, 
from Pester Lloyd, October 29, morning) 

His Majesty, our crowned King, has commissioned me to make 
in this critical time an arrangement which, in agreement with 
the people, will not only secure, but call into being, the com- 
plete independence of our Fatherland. 

That is a great and decisive step, for it means the inde- 
pendent treatment of our foreign relations, the independence of 
our army, and indeed, all branches of the administration, in a 
manner agreeable to the free spirit of the age, and in the in- 
terests of the general public. 

Our efforts are directed to the immediate attainment of peace 
and the formation of the great League of Nations to guarantee 
future peace. 

The preservation of our national integrity and unity, and the 
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warding off of the dangers that threaten us till the conclusion of 
peace, prescribe to me the duty of uniting popular sentiment — 
that alone can bring us to our goal — ^by organizing all the 
strength of the people. 

Therefore, with confidence, we turn to all true sons of this 
nation with the call to help the attainment of this goal, and to 
lay aside all differences and all personal interests and to pre- 
serve lawful order in the land, and to serve the nation cause 
with calmness, zeal, and unselfish devotion. 

The union of forces will hasten the fruits of our cohesion, 
the independence of our land that we have to guard, order and 
the suitable organization of society, the blessings of peace, and 
guarantees for our future progress. 

With all the warmth of my patriotic sentiments, I ask for the 
support of the nation in my onerous and urgent duty. 

Budapest, October 28, 1918. 

Archduke Joseph. 


No. 7 

Rescript op King Karl IV of Hungary Renouncing All 
Participation in the Affairs op Hungary 

{Enemy Press Supplement, December 5, 1918, p. 279, from 
Pester Lloyd, November 15, 1918, m.) 

Since my accession I have always endeavored to free my 
peoples, as soon as possible, from the horrors of the war, in 
causing the outbreak of which I had no share. 

I desire that my person shall not prove an obstacle to the 
development of the Hungarian Nation, for which I am filled 
with an unaltered love. 

I therefore renounce all part in State affairs, and recognize 
in advance the decision by which Hungary will determine the 
future form of the State. 

Eckartsau, November 13, 1918. 

Karl. 

Note. — This rescript was sent to Count Karolyi but was 
never countersigned. 
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No. 8 

Appeal for Discipline and Work, by the National Council, 
November 15, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, December 5, 1918, p. 279, from 
Pester Lloyd, November 15, morning) 

To All ! 

1. The State can maintain no one who does not work. Only 
the orphaned, aged, and disabled have a claim to State support. 

2. Work and the exchange of goods are the foundation of 
social life. The regulation of these things is the duty of the 
People’s Council, which is bound to find suitable work for 
every one, and to secure for every worker the full equivalent 
of his work. 

3. The State, which was characterized by lack of rights, 
by oppression, and exploitation, cannot be transformed in a 
day or two into a People’s State, with rights for all. If for 
long years we have been able to bear oppression and exploita- 
tion, we must also summon up the moral force to hold out pa- 
tiently and confidently during the transition. 

4. The State is today in a terrible condition. Pour years 
of criminal war have used up the revenues of the State, and 
all our supplies of raw materials, worn out our railways, ruined 
all our public industries, destroyed our international communi- 
cations, paralyzed the whole of our administration, and an- 
nihilated the best of our workers. The country is threatened 
with famine, our railways with a general stoppage, and our 
whole economic life with collapse. 

5. How are these dangers to be averted? Above all, by 
work, only by work. 

6. The first act of the Government was to end the war which 
was murdering the nation. . . , But the blessings of peace can 
only come if peace reigns at home as well. . . . 

7. What is needed for internal peace ? Above all, dis- 
cipline. . . . 

8. The whole country is a victim of the war. The country 
will help the soldiers who have passed through four years of 
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suffering, but it can only do so if the soldiers help to save the 
country. 

9. If the country collapses, it will help none, and injure all. 
Chaos means famine, robbery, arson, and plundering. All have 
mothers, wives, children, brothers and sisters, whose lives they 
protect, if they guard order and work diligently. 

10. Let us work, keep order, exercise patience, and save 
Hungary. Long live the free, independent, Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

The Hungarian National Council. 

No. 9 

Resolution of the National Council, November 16, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, December 5, 1918, p. 279, from 
Pester Lloyd, November 16, evening) 

Motion for a People’s Resolution 

The National Council of Hungary has by the will of the 
People brought forward the following People’s resolution: 

I. Hungary is an autonomous People’s Republic, independ- 
ent of every other country. 

11. The constitution of the People’s Republic will be deter- 
mined by the Constituent National Assembly, which is to be 
summoned with all speed on the basis of the new franchise. The 
Houses of Deputies and Magnates of the Hungarian Parliament 
dissolve themselves and cease to exist. 

III. As long as the Constituent National Assembly does not 
determine otherwise, the People’s Government, under the pre- 
miership of Michael Karolyi, forms the supreme authority of 
the State, with the support of the executive committee of the 
Hungarian National Council. 

IV. The People ’s Government shall, with all speed, enact the 
following people’s Laws: 

(1) For universal, secret, equal, immediate suffrage, extend- 
ing to both sexes, for the National Assembly, the local governing 
bodies, and the communes; 
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(2) For the freedom of the Press; 

(3) For trial by People juries; 

(4) For the freedom of association and assembly; 

(5) For the distribution of land among the agricultural pop- 
ulation. 

The People’s Government will enact and enforce these laws. 

V. Legal enactments which contradict these resolutions lose 
their binding force. All other legal enactments remain in force. 

John Hock, 

President of the National Council. 

No. 10 

Text op Hungarian Franchise Law 

{Enemy Press Supplement, December 12, 1918, citing 
Pester Lloyd, November 23, morning) 

First People’s Law of the Year 1918, regulating the franchise 
for the National Assembly, the municipalities (i. e., County and 
Town Councils) and Communes. 

1. The franchise for the National Assembly is possessed by 
every man who has completed his twenty-first year and has 
been a Hungarian subject for at least six years. 

The Franchise for the National Assembly is possessed by every 
woman who has completed her twenty-fourth year, has been a 
Hungarian subject for at least six years, and can read and 
write in one of the living languages of the country. 

2. Any one who at the time of the election possesses the 

franchise, and has completed his or her twenty-fourth year, 
can be elected a member of the National Assembly. r. 

3. Every person is excluded from the franchise who 

(1) Has been deprived of political rights; 

(2) Receives public relief; 

(3) Is under guardianship (Kuratel), is a declared bank- 
rupt, or has had his or her minority extended; 

(4) Is under police supervision on account of his or her 
business or occupation. 
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4. No person who is excluded from the franchise can he 
elected a member of the National Assembly. 

5. The franchise can only be exercised by those whose names 
are on the register. 

The franchise can only be exercised in person. Every elector 
has one vote. 

6. The election takes place by communes (in electoral dis- 
tricts), and the voting is direct and secret. 

7. The municipal (including county) and communal fran- 
chise is possessed by every man who has completed his twenty- 
first year, has been a Hungarian subject for at least six years, 
and for at least half a year has lived or had a dwelling in the 
same commune. 

The municipal and communal franchise is possessed by every 
woman who has completed her twenty-fourth year, has been a 
Hungarian subject for at least six years, can read and write in 
one of the living languages of the country, and for at least half 
a year has lived or had a dwelling in the same commune. 

The provisions of Articles 2 to 6 and of Article 8 extend also 
to the municipal and communal franchise. 

8. The People’s Government is bound to issue with all speed 
all the regulations requisite for the execution of this law (pub- 
lication of the registers, election procedure, mode of voting, 
etc.). 

This regulation, which may be put in force by edict, cannot 
alter the provisions contained in this law. 

The Government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. 

(Signatures of ministers follow.) 

No. 11 

Regulations for the National Councils 

(Pester Lloyd, December 3, evening, in Enemy Press Sup- 
plement, January 2, 1919, p. 482) 

(A circular from the Central National Council to the Provi- 
sional National Councils.) 
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The duties of the National Councils are : 

1. To assist the Central Executive and the local administra- 
tion. 

2. To establish the republican form of government and to 
report all counter-revolutionary movements to the Central Na- 
tional Council. 

3. To provide legal remedies against misuse of authority by 
officials. This does not mean interference with the Executive. 

4. To help the officials in the discharge of their public du- 
ties. 

5. To send reports, complaints, and proposals to the Central 
National Council, which will then apply to the proper Govern- 
ment Department. 

6. To care for the soldiers on their return and to help all 
who are out of work. 

The Councils must not interfere with the Executive; they 
have nothing to do with taxation, and must not confiscate or 
stop the transport of goods. They cannot interfere with per- 
sonal freedom. Where such abuses have occurred the Councils 
must help in securing reparation. 


No. 12 

Press Law of the National Council 

{Pester Lloyd, December 8, 1918, morning, in Enemy Press 
Supplement, January 2, 1919, p. 483) 

1. Every one may make known and publish his opinions 

freely through the Press. ^ 

2. A previous examination is not necessary. 

Newspapers can only be confiscated after legal sentence. No 

official permit is necessary for distributing newspapers in the 
streets. This includes posters on walls. Newspapers have no 
longer to give securities. 

3. In the event of an offense committed in the Press, respon- 
sibility rests in a descending scale on the author and the pub- 
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Usher; in the case of an offense committed in a periodical, the 
author, the responsible editor, the publisher. 

If the Press reports public documents or public proceedings 
of the National Assembly, of officials, or other legally constituted 
corporations, faithfully and truly, no legal proceedings can be 
taken. 

4. Those clauses of this People’s Law, for the carrying out 
of which no further regulations are necessary, come into force 
at once. 

The People’s Government is bound to fix immediately the 
rules for the carrying out of the other measures as well as the 
other injunctions of the Press Law. This regulation will be by 
edict, and cannot touch the principles laid dow'n in the above 
law. 


No. 13 

Law Establishing Ruthentan Autonomy, December 21, 1918 

{Politikai Hirado, quoted in Pester Lloyd, December 25, morn- 
ing, Enemy Press Supplement, January 25, 1918) 

People’s Law X, 1918, for the autonomy of the Russinian 
(Ruthenian) nation living in Hungary. 

1. They have the right of self-determination, which is de- 
fined in the clauses below. 

2. The Russinian districts of Maramaros, Ugocsa, Bereg, and 
Ung form an autonomous governmental province called Ruszka 
Krajna. The settlement for other Russinian districts must wait 
till the Peace Congress. 

3. Ruszka Krajna arranges its private affairs through its 
own institutions. Business common to Hungary, e. g.. Foreign 
Affairs, Army, Finance, Citizenship, Private and Criminal Law, 
Trade, Traffic, and Social Legislation, is managed by joint in- 
stitutions. 

4. The Legislature of Ruszka Krajna consists of: (1) the 
National Assembly for its own business, and (2) for joint busi- 
ness the Hungarian Parliament, where the Russines will have a 
proportionate number of seats. 
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5. The executive consists of the Ministry and the Admin- 
istration. 

6. The head of the Ministry is the Minister for the Riiszka 
Krajna, who is a member of the Hungarian Ministry, and is 
responsible both to the Russinian National Assembly and the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

7. At the head of the administration is the Governor, with 
his seat at Munkacs. 

8. The National Assembly is to be chosen by universal ballot. 
A special law will be enacted about the deputies to the Hun- 
garian Parliament. 

9. People who are not Russines are to have their own admin- 
istrative officials and religious freedom. 

10. Crown lands, mines, and forests belong to the State. 

11. The Hungarian Government and the Minister will see 
that this law is carried out. 

The Finance Minister will provide the necessary funds, and 
with the Minister will prepare the budget. 

12. This law comes into force on the day of its publication. 

No. 14 

Karol Y i Party Manifesto, February 15, 1919 

{Enemy Press Supplement, drawn from Pester Lloyd and Neue 
Pester Journal, February 16, morning. Composed 
by John Hock) 

Achievements of the Revolution 

The Revolution has overthrown tyranny and the rule of the 
privileged classes, and has abolished the servitude of Hungary 
to a foreign Power. The people have become the legal source of 
all authority. The Karolyi Party regards the republican form 
as inalterable and final. We desire to maintain and develop 
our People’s Republic with all our might. We have, however, 
reason to fear on its account. Certain persons are systematically 
disparaging the new political order. For the sake of the great 
landed interests they at first did homage to the Republic, and 
when they found they could not bargain with it, their royalism 
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reawoke, and they slandered and abused it. We shall protect 
the new Hungary both against violence and allurements, and 
are therefore determined to maintain the alliance of parties, 
which is the sole defense of the Independent People’s Republic. 
We will suffer neither class catchwords nor improvised parties 
to weaken this union. We shall unmask the reactionary move- 
ment which seeks to dupe the nation. The altar of public 
liberties shall be no sanctuary for those who attack the Republic 
with poisoned darts and hired pons. Sacred as is the liberty of 
speech and thought, the life and liberty of Hungary are more 
sacred still to us. Just as they defended the institutions of 
tyranny with dungeons, chains, and the scaffold, so we shall 
protect the people’s rule against all treacherous onslaughts, 
and by the same laws by which they throttled our efforts for 
freedom. 

The Crisis in the Party 

The cause of the crisis in the party was the need of fresh 
forces and sincere enthusiasm for new ideas. We could not let 
the Karolyi Party become the ark of refuge for the perishing 
old world. We could not let the jingoes who had branded our 
leader and his followers as traitors sneak into our party and 
embrace us. Henceforth we shall have no mutually destructive 
tendencies in our camp. We have lost our Counts but kept 
our democracy, and gained vitality and freedom. 

We now desire to unite in the work of building the nation 
anew, and all the extremists must make sacrifices. We have 
cleared the ground; the harder and better part of the work 
remains — the constructive work. Let us therefore erect no new 
barriers between bourgeois and workers. Bourgeois society 
must socialize itself more, and the working class must become 
more bourgeois. Each class must have more understanding for 
the truths proclaimed by the other. 

Education 

We desire to maintain and cultivate the character of our race 
in our language and culture. We aim at a system of practical 
education suited to the vital needs of the agriculturalist, trades- 
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man, and artisan. The ciirriculnm should be planned with the 
aid of the physician. Historical instruction must be trans- 
formed, and the ideals of universal liberty and fraternity must 
be emphasized. 

Relation with Social Democrats 

We desire an honest understandings with Labor on political 
and economic questions. We earnestly warn the bourgeoisie 
not to provoke violence. There was a lack of sincerity in the 
recent reciprocal invitations of the Socialists and bourgeois to 
assume office. The Socialists declined because violent changes 
might easily have hindered production and caused famine and 
economic collapse. The bourgeois declined because the power 
was in the hands of their opponents. The country can no longer 
be ruled by minorities against its own will. The Karolyi Party 
is against adventurous enterprises on the part of the bourgeois 
parties. We recognize in Socialism the unfolding of a new 
world-order. 

Private Property 

We support the principle of private property, while not re- 
garding it as sacred and unassailable. Millions have been driven 
to emigrate through the servitude resulting from the accumula- 
tion of great estates. We must recall this human treasure to 
the country. Little regard was paid to the rights of private 
property in the war. Is it to become at once sacrosanct when 
we desire to make millions happy? We do not attack the prin- 
ciple of property, but we desire a juster distribution. We 
wish to protect the fairly earned gains of all who work, and 
to prevent those who can work from living in luxury without 
work. We ask for a graduated property tax and war profits 
tax, which will exact adequate contributions from the rich, and 
also a graduation of the legacy duty, and the abolition of the 
food taxes which unfairly burden the poorest classes. 

Harmony among all Workers 

We wish to create such a harmony between all who work, that 
none shall be exploited, but all shall be able to contribute to the 
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strengthening of the new republic. In the Cabinet which six 
months ago was controlled by Counts, important posts are in the 
hands of men of humble origin like Stephen Szabo, Garami, 
Bohm, and Peidl. Karolyi was the first to see the necessity of 
a union of the workers. His sincerity is proved by the fact 
that he has voluntarily given 40,000 jocks of fertile land in 
Heves for distribution without any compensation. 

The Social Democrats have helped us in the fight against 
financial and agrarian communism. In Transylvania they or- 
ganize the strike as a protest against Rumanian atrocities, and 
are now doing the same in Upper Hungary against the Czechs. 
Here (and still more in the Zsil coalfield) the Social Demo- 
crats are showing a self-sacrificing spirit of patriotism, while 
Magnates and Bishops hasten to swear allegiance to the Czechs. 
The Social Democrats alone have succeeded in reaching the ears 
of the Entente, which were closed against us. At Berne they de- 
manded the territorial integrity of Hungary in the name of 
humanity. 

Territorial Integrity 

Territorial integrity is no mere catchword for founding a new 
party, but a brave confession of national feeling. We have no 
desire to mislead the public. Our fate lies in the hands of the 
victors. Being unable to fight for territorial integrity, we rely 
on an international agreement. We have accepted Wilson ^s 
principles, from which it follows that our countxy cannot en- 
rich itself territorially or economically at the cost of another. 
The conclusion of peace must give quiet to the whole human 
race. Only a tranquilized Europe can be stable. 

The conflicts of the nationalities were so aggravated by the 
war that a catastrophe was threatened, from which we hope 
that Wilson ^s principles will save us. We believe that when 
the intoxication of victory is past, mankind will restore what 
we have been robbed of. The conscience of the Western Powers 
will have no rest until it acknowledges the justice of our cause. 
At present, however, the demand for territorial integrity is mis- 
understood in Paris as merely a Hungarian interest. We must 
take our stand on a principle of international law, the prin- 
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ciple of the liberation of nationalities and the right of self- 
determination. 


The Army 

We gladly adhere to the League of Nations. We desire that 
the armed force needed to keep order at home shall not be 
provided by universal service, but by the organization of the 
People ^s Army and the gendarmerie. The army must not be a 
privileged class. Order can only result from peace. That at- 
tained, our economic life will be restored, creative work will 
recommence, and people will work instead of talking politics. 

Unemployment and the Land 

The existing unemployment is due not only to the lack of coal 
and raw materials, but to the w^eakening of the will to work. 
Men have found it easier to live by plunder and theft. The 
exhausted population is being decimated by want and disease. 
Forty-four per cent, of the best workers have for years been 
torn from their civil employment, and have led the life of 
thieves. They can only be disarmed by receiving greater ma- 
terial welfare and greater moral freedom. The returning sol- 
diers have been gradually quieted, and are now waiting for the 
distribution of land. If this is denied them, anarchy will fol- 
low. 

Profiteering 

The People Government has already begun to deal with the 
profiteers. No mercy must be shown to those who enrich them- 
selves through food supply. The most difficult national prob- 
lem is that of food supply. The most difficult national i roblem 
is that of food. If the producers lose the sense of national 
solidarity, and keep back supplies from the capital, famine is in- 
evitable in the spring. Just distribution will save all. 

Religious Freedom 

We stand for freedom of religion and conscience, and for 
confessional autonomy. The Churches must not depend on 
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force or the arm of the State. The religious and moral educa- 
tion of children is the natural right of parents. Further, the 
State must allow every citizen, without respect of religion, to 
contract a legally valid marriage. 

Our program is a free, independent Hungary, in the sacred 
League of Nations. We must not despond, but hold together, 
and work for a better destiny. 

No. 15 

Extract from Social Democratic Election Manifesto, 
March 13, 1919 

{Enemy Press Supplement^ April 3, 1919, p. 1228, citing 
Nepszava, March 13, 1919) 

The Black Couni or-Revoliition wants to restore the old world, 
with its stupid, mad, and wicked Kaisers, its ignorant, thievish, 
and cowardly generals, its murderous militarism; to restore 
the rule of the deceivers, oppressors, and i)lunderers of the 
people, the extravagant, sinful luxury of the idle, the enslave- 
ment and misery of the workers. . . . 

No matter how the Black Counter-Revolutionaries try to dis- 
guise themselves, whether under the banner of the Hungarian 
Bourgeois Party, the Peasants’ Party, the Independent Party 
headed by Lovaszy, or the Christian Social Party; all, together 
with such secret societies as the ^‘Awakening Hungarians,” 
have got the same end in view, to reestablish the old order of 
things. 

The army of the Red Counter-Revolutionaries is yet but 
small. The staff is composed of political adventurers bribed 
with foreign money, and a few misguided youths who have still 
to learn the A. B. C. of politics. In the ranks are to be found 
honest and well-meaning men who have been ruined by the war, 
and look to Bolshevism to make up to them the losses they have 
sustained, side by side with unfortunate members of a crowd 
cruelly oppressed and neglected by the old regime. 

The Red Counter-Revolution wants to rescue the country 
from its misery by robbery, murder and plunder. This is a 
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barbarous method, and the Social Democratic Party refuses 
to adopt it, unless it should prove that it cannot gain its aim 
by means of its own program. 

Yet another obstacle to reorganization is the fact that three 
parties are governing at present — the Social Democratic Party, 
the Karolyi Party and the Radical Party. 

All honor to Michael Karolyi and his party as well as to the 
Radicals who in the Revolution labored with us in destroying 
tlie old system. But our road and theirs cannot be the same 
to the end. Their aim is the bourgeois republic, but we want to 
call the Socialist Republic into existence. They want to al- 
leviate economic injustice, we want to abolish it. They want to 
limit life without work, we want to make it impossible. In 
short they want to realize only a part of the whole that we 
demand. ... We are convinced that we can only restore life 
and sound development to the Hungarian People which has 
been ruined by the war, by sweeping away counter-revolution- 
ary efforts, and by realizing our program in its entirety without 
bargaining. We can only achieve this without violence and 
by legal means if the majority of the people gives us its au- 
thorization, and ranges itself on our side with all its strength, 
will and enthusiasm. 


No. 16 

Karolyi ’ s Rksigination Manifesto, March 21-22, 1919 

{Enemy Press (Supplement, April 10, 1919, p. 1279, from 
Pester Lloyd, March 22, morning) 

To THE People of Hungary! 

The Government has resigned. Those who have hitherto 
ruled on the basis of the people’s will and with the support 
of the Hungarian proletariat have come to see that the com- 
pelling force of circumstances demands a new course. 

Orderly production can only be secured if the proletariat 
assumes authority. In addition to the threatening anarchy in 
production, the external political situation is critical. The 
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Paris Peace Conference has secretly decided on the military 
occupation of almost the whole territory of Hungary. 

The Entente Mission has declared that it regards henceforth 
the line of demarkation as a political frontier. The new oc- 
cupations of territory evidently have the object of making 
Hungary a ground for deployment and a theater of operations 
against the Russian Soviet Army fighting on the Rumanian 
frontier. Moreover, the land stolen from us would be the re- 
ward for those Rumanian and Czech troops by whose means 
it is intended to overthrow the Russian Soviet Army. As pro- 
visional President of the Hungarian People ^s Republic, I turn 
from the Paris Peace Conference to the proletariat of the world 
for justice and support. I resign, and transfer my authority 
to the proletariat of the peoples of Hungary. 

Michael Karolyi. 


No. 17 

First Orders op the Revolutionary Governing 
Council, March 21, 1919 

{Pester Lloyd, March 22, evening, in Enemy Press Supplement, 
April 10, 1919, p. 1280) 

Order No. I. 

1. Every person who offers armed resistance to the com- 
mands of the Soviet Republic, or incites to rebellion against it, 
is to suffer the penalty of death. 

2. Every person who robs or plunders is to suffer the penalty 
of death. 

3. The guilty will be sentenced by a revolutionary court of 
justice. 

Order No. II. 

1. The supply, sale and consumption of all kinds of alcoholic 
drinks are prohibited. 

2. Any person contravening this Order by supplying al- 
coholic drinks or trading in them will be punished by the clos- 
ing of his business, and a fine not exceeding Kronen 50,000. 
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3. Any person contravening this Order by consuming al- 
coholic drinks will be punished with imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year and a fine not exceeding Kronen 10,000. 

4. The guilty will be sentenced by a revolutionary court of 
justice. 

No. 18 


Appeal to Czechoslovak and Rumanian Proletariat, 
March 22, 1919 


(Pester Lloyd, March 23» morning, in Enemy Press Supple- 
ment, April 10, 1919, p. 1280) 


The Czechoslovak and Rumanian bourgeois bandits want to 
crush the Hungarian Revolution. We appeal to the Czecho- 
slovak and Rumanian soldiers. Turn your weapons against your 
oppressors! We appeal to the Czechoslovak and Rumanian 
workers and peasants: Throw off the yoke of your oppressors, 
who, while strengthening their power and filling their pockets, 
have driven you into war with your brothers. 

In the name of the People’s Commissioners of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. 

Bela Kun. 


No. 19 


Proclamation of the Revoiajtionary Governing Council, 
March 22, 1919 

(Pester Lloyd, March 22, evening, in E^icmy Press Supple- 
ment, April 10, p. 1280) 

To All 1 

Today the proletariat of Hungary takes all authority into 
its hands. The collapse of the bourgeois world and the bank- 
ruptcy of the coalition compel the workers and peasants to 
take this step. Capitalistic production has collapsed. Com- 
munism alone can preserve the country from anarchy. 

In foreign politics we are also faced by a complete catastrophe. 
The Paris Conference has decided to occupy nearly the whole 
of Hungary by arms, and regards the line of occupation as a 
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definitive political frontier, thus making the supply of food 
and coal impossible. In the dictatorship of the proletariat lies 
our salvation. For this purpose the perfect unity of the pro- 
letariat is necessary. The Social Democratic Party and the 
Communist Party have therefore joined. The Hungarian So- 
cialistic Party henceforth receives as members all the working 
men and women of the country. 

Tliis party empowers the Revolutionary Governing Council 
to assume the Government. It will develop the Workers', Peas- 
ants' and Soldiers' Councils throughout the country, which 
will exercise legislative, executive, and judicial powers. Hun- 
gary becomes a Soviet Republic, which will immediately pro- 
ceed to carry into effect the principles of Socialism and Com- 
munism. The large estates, mines, large industrial concerns, 
banks and means of traffic will be socialized. Agrarian reform 
will be effected not by division into small lots, but by cooper- 
ative societies. Profiteers, and those who speculate on hunger 
and want, will be pitilessly dealt with. 

The Governing Council demands iron discipline. The bandits 
of counter-revolution and the brigands of plunder will be 
punished with death. The Council organizes a powerful pro- 
letarian army to assert the dictatorship of workers and peas- 
ants against Hungarian capitalists and landlords as well as 
against Rumanian boiars and Czech bourgeois. 

It declares its entire ideal and spiritual community with the 
Russian Soviet Government, to which it offers an armed alliance. 
It sends its fraternal greetings to the workers of England, 
France, Italy, and America, and calls upon them not to tolerate 
for one moment the wicked predatory campaign of their cap- 
ital'stic Governments against the Hungarian Soviet Republic. 
It invites to an armed alliance the workers of Czechia, Rumania, 
Serbia and Croatia against bourgeois, boiars, landlords, and 
dynasties. It calls on the workers of German-Austria and 
Germany to break with Paris and ally themselves with Moscow, 
to set up the Soviet Republic, and to face the conquering im- 
perialists with arms in their hands. 

We are conscious of the hardships and sacrifices before us. 
We must figlit to free our food supplies and our mines, for the 
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liberty of our brothers and our own existence. We trust in the 
heroism of the proletariat. We choose a course that will bring 
us hardships, misery and suffering, because only thus can we 
help to victory the cause of Socialism which will redeem the 
world. We call on all to work or to enter the proletarian 
army. 

No. 20 

Order Regulating Elections for Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Councils 

{Enemy Press Supplement, May 1, 1919, citing Pester Lloyd, 
April 2, 1919, morning) 

1. The means to attain the aim of the Soviet Republic is the 
securing of the rule of the workers over the exploiters. In the 
Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Councils the working people 
makes the laws, the working people executes them, and judges 
those who transgress them. 

2. The highest authority is exercised by the National Con- 
gress of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Councils. Every 
nation in Hungary living in an extensive compact territory 
forms a National Council and an executive committee of its 
own. The Republic will be ultimately organized by the Na- 
tional Congress on a federal basis. 

3. The regulation and conduct of all the most important 
questions of public character are functions of the National Con- 
gress, which in conjunction with the local Workers', Soldiers' 
and Peasants' Councils exercises the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

5. The members of the National Congress will be elected by 
the County and Town Councils on the basis of one delegate to 
every 50,000 inhabitants. 

6. The local Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Councils will 
manage the affairs of the towns and villages. 

7. The village workers will elect Village Councils, with one 
deputy for every one hundred inhabitants. 

8. The town workers will elect Town Councils, with one 
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deputy for every iSve hundred inhabitants. In Budapest the 
districts will elect District Councils on the same basis. These 
District Councils will elect a Central Council of Budapest with 
five hundred members. 

9. The Village and Town Councils and the Budapest Dis- 
trict Councils and the Budapest Central Council will elect di- 
recting committees. The members of the Budapest Committee 
will also sit in the National Congress. 

10. The Village and Town Councils will organize the Work- 
ers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Councils of the districts. These 
District Councils may not contain more than sixty members. 

12. The District Councils will elect directing committees. 

13. The Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Councils of the 
Counties will be elected by the Town and District Councils, with 
one deputy for every 5,000 inhabitants. 

14. The County Councils will elect directing committees. 

15. The Councils are bound to carry out the orders of su- 
perior Councils. 

16. The executive committees are responsible to the Councils 
which elected them. The Village Councils and their committees 
will be controlled by the District Councils and their committees 
and these by the County Councils and their committees. The 
Town Councils and their committees will be immediately con- 
trolled by the National Congress of Councils. 

17. In Budapest the District Councils will be controlled by 
the Central Council. 

18. A superior Council or its directing committee is au- 
thorized to change the decisions of an inferior Council. 

19. The active and passive franchise will be conferred on 
all men and women who have completed their eighteenth year, 
live by useful work, or perform household work by which they 
promote the useful work of others. Persons who are incapac- 
itated for useful work do not lose the franchise. 

20. The franchise is also conferred on the soldiers of the 
Red Army, who will now, perhaps, have an even more im- 
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portant duty than the workers. A further important provision 
of the new franchise ordinance will confer the franchise on 
the subjects of foreign States resident here. 

21. The Soviet Eepublic excludes from the conduct of public 
affairs all those without exception who do not adapt themselves 
to the new order and want to live without work. Therefore, 
the franchise is withheld from those who employ wage earners 
for the purpose of profit, who live on an unearned income^ also 
merchants, clergy, members of monastic orders, insane persons, 
and those who have been deprived of political rights for a fixed 
term by a court of law. 

22. The Government appoints electoral commissions for the 
Town, Village and District Councils. 

23. The voting is secret. 

29. The Councils are provisionally constituted for six 
months, 

30. The electors can withdraw the mandates of the deputies 
in the same way as they elect them. 

Directions to Voters 
{Pester Lloyd, April 6, 1919, evening) 

The voter receives from his flour office a voting paper, on 
showing that he belongs to a trade union or political party, and 
the paper is stamped, and after being folded in four is handed 
to the electoral commission. Any one voting twice or commit- 
ting any other irregularity will be tried by a revolutionary 
court. Those who do not belong to a trade union or a party 
organization receive a certificate from their house delegates. 
This only entitles them to vote if it is stamped by a party 
organization. ... To maintain order at the poll the Central 
Election Board calls on the trade unions to distribute their 
agents among the polling booths so that they may be able 
to help the Eed Guard in maintaining order. 
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No. 21 

Proclamation of Soviet Government to the Army 

{Enemy Press Supplement, May 1, 1919, citing Pester Lloyd, 
April 4, 1919, morning) 

The People's Commissaries for the Army issue the following 
order : 

We have taken over the command of the Red Army and its 
organization. We intend to fulfil our task, and shall fulfil it, in 
spite of all opponents and obstacles. We demand from every 
soldier of the Red Army order, discipline and obedience! We 
desire that the Red Army — the class army of the proletariat — 
shall be a mighty, powerful hammer in the hand of proletariat 
rule. Whoever raises his hand against the unity, order or dis- 
cipline of the Red Army is a traitor to the Soviet Republic, a 
base traitor to the cause of the international proletarian revo- 
lution. . . . Our orders do not send you to the shambles of 
imperialist robbery. . , . Our orders only serve the aims of 
the proletarian revolution. . . . The responsibility is ours. 
We shall answer before the National Congress of Workers' and 
Peasants' Councils for all our acts and orders. We shall re- 
lentlessly crush disturbers of the peace and traitors who serve 
the cause of the bourgeoisie and of lurking imperialism. We 
therefore command every soldier of the Red Army to carry out 
in discipline and order all our regulations and ordinances. 

No. 22 

Manifesto of the Counter-Revolutionary Government 

at Arad 

{Enemy Press Supplement, June 5, 1919, p. 295, citing 
Volkstimme, May 18, 1919) 

The Communist party and its leaders have unchained an- 
archy and conjured iij) complete collapse in our already so 
cruelly tried country. We are now living through the most 
critical moments in our national history. 
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International brigands, abusing the force of the national idea, 
have seized the Government. The bourgeoisie and the real 
workers are threatened with extreme danger. The means of 
production are destroyed, the freedom of labor annihilated, and 
we see everywhere only the plundering, robbing and murdering 
of innocent persons. 

The Communists have made the complete destruction of the 
country their aim. Nowhere is there a serious attempt to re- 
store public order, or to revive economic activity and produc- 
tive work. 

We who have lived in quiet and order under the protection 
of the foreign troops of occupation, and possess freedom of 
action, regard it as our duty to use our exceptional position 
to restore the reign of order and law. Penetrated by this sense 
of duty and full of confidence in the success of our action, we 
unfurled on May 5, 1919, the banner of order, of honor and 
of the national consciousness, and founded at Arad the Govern- 
ment of the parties of order, composed of all the Hungarian 
political parties united in a sacred alliance. 

As our Government regards it as its sole aim to render pos- 
sible the formation of a constitutional Hungarian Government, 
our functions are purely temporary and provisional, and our 
only object is to maintain order. We shall be guided in this 
task by the following principles : 

1. Annihilation of Bolshevism, restoration of order, and of 
the liberty of the person, of property and of the right to work. 
With this aim, the immediate organization of a disciplined, 
armed force (gendarmerie) with the exclusive purpose of main- 
taining order in the country. 

2. We shall endeavor to establish friendly relations with all 
the Entente States and to eliminate all differences of opinion 
which might disturb a good understanding between ourselves 
and the neighboring States. We shall endeavor to conclude 
commercial agreements as soon as possible in order to secure 
the feeding of the country and the continuity of production. 

3. We desire to uphold again the national idea which the 
Communists have betrayed. 

4. We urgently desire to restore the supremacy of the laws, 
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and to annul all the institutions and decrees of the revolution- 
ary Governments. We desire to give the country a form of 
Government corresponding both to our national traditions and 
to the democratic spirit of the Great Powers of Western Europe. 

It is the last hour, the decisive moment, in which we under- 
take this difficult task. We feel bound to place our modest 
powers in the service of the great cause, because the possibility 
of acting has been taken from our great political leaders. They 
are either imprisoned or in exile abroad. We ask for the full 
support of the whole nation in the performance of our difficult 
mission. In these sad days of national misfortune let us forget 
all differences of party, faith or class, and unite all our forces 
to prevent a final collapse at the last moment. 

We have kept the Entente informed of the constitution of 
our Government and of the preparatory steps which led to its 
formation. 

Arad, May 5, 1919. 

No. 23 

Constitution of the Hungarian Soviet Republic, Adopted by 
THE National Congress of Soviets, Budapest, 

June, 1919 

(Recneil de Documents Etrangers, No. 49, September 12, 1919, 
citing Fester Lloyd, June 24, 1919, m.) 

The Constitution of the Hungarian Republic of Soviets, 
adopted by the National Congress of Soviets, is as follows: 

Fundamental Principles op the Constitution op the 
Hungarian Federalist Socialist Republic 
OP Soviets 

1. In the Republic of Soviets the proletariat has taken in 
hand all the liberties, all the rights and all the powers to over- 
throw the Capitalist regime and the domination of the bour- 
geoisie and to replace them by the socialist economic regime and 
its social organization. The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
but a means to suppress all the forms, whatever they may be, 
of the exploitation and of the domination of one class, and to 
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prepare for the coming of a social order which recognizes no 
classes and in which there ceases also to exist the power of the 
State, the essential instrument of class domination. 

2. The Hungarian Soviet Eepublic is the Republic of the 
Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants. 

The Soviet Republic does not accord a place to exploiters in 
any council. 

In the councils of workers, soldiers and peasants it is the 
people who makes the laws, executes them and judges those who 
transgresses them. 

The proletariat exercises in the Soviets all central and local 
powers. 

3. The Republic of Soviets is a free federation of free 
peoples. 

The foreign policy of the Republic of Soviets proposes with 
the aid of the world revolution to establish peace in the world 
of the workers. It wishes a peace without annexations or in- 
demnities, based on the right of the workers to dispose of them- 
selves (i.e., to self-determination). 

In lieu of the imperialism which has caused the world war, 
the Republic of Soviets wishes the union, the alliance of the 
proletarians of all countries, the international Republic of 
Soviets of workers. This is why it is tlie enemy of wars of con- 
quest, the enemy of all oppression and of all enslavement (as- 
servisement) of peoples. It rejects the means employed by the 
foreign policy of the class State, in particular secret diplomacy. 

Rights and Duties of Workers in the Hungarian Socialist 
Republic op Soviets 

4. The Republic of Soviets endeavors, in order to suppress 
exploitation and to organize and increase production, to cause 
all the means of production to pass into the hands of the society 
of workers. This is why it ofiReially takes possession of all the 
industries, mines and means of transport which exceed the limits 
of small enterprises. 

5. In the Hungarian Republic of Soviets the domination of 
finance is broken by the fact that financial institutions and in- 
surance societies become public property. 
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6. In the Hungarian Republic of Soviets only he who works 
has a right to life. The Republic of Soviets institutes obliga- 
tory work for all and establishes in consequence the right to 
work. Invalids and those to whom the State cannot offer work, 
although they may be willing to work, are in the custody of the 
State. 

7. To assure the power of the working masses and to frus- 
trate the endeavors to restore the exploiters to power, the Re- 
public of Soviets arms the workers and disarms the exploiters. 
The Red Army forms the army of the proletarian class. 

8. In the Republic of Soviets the workers can freely express 
their opinion by word and in writing. On the other hand, the 
dependence of the press on Capital, which utilized it to spread 
capitalistic ideologies and to cloud the conscience of the prole- 
tariat, is done away with. The right to edit all printed material 
belongs to the woid^ers. The Republic of Soviets takes care that 
socialist thought shall be freely spread throughout the country. 

9. In the Republic of Soviets the workers have entire liberty 
of assembly. The proletarians have the right to meet freely and 
organize parades. By the destruction of the domination of the 
bourgeoisie all hindrances to the right of association of work- 
men are suppressed. Not only does the Republic of Soviets give 
to workers and to peasants the complete liberty to unite and or- 
ganize, but it gives them all its material and moral support in 
developing and assuring this liberty of association. 

• 10. The Republic of Soviets suppresses the privilege of the 
bourgeoisie as regards instruction, and gives to the workers the 
possibility of assimilating culture. It assures to the workers 
and to the peasants free instruction, which aims to raise culture 
to a higher level. 

11. The Republic of Soviets protects the true liberty of 
conscience of the workers in separating completely state and 
church, and church and schools. Every one may freely exer- 
cise his religion. 

12. The Republic of Soviets proclaims the idea of the union 
of proletarians of all the countries and gives, in consequence, 
to each foreign proletarian the rights which the Hungarian pro- 
letariat enjoys. 
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13. In the Hungarian Kepublic of Soviets all foreign revo- 
lutionaries possess the right of asylum. 

14. The Hungarian Republic of Soviets recognizes no differ- 
ences of race or of nationality. It tolerates no oppression of 
national minorities and no limitation, of whatever kind, in the 
use of their language. Every one has the right to speak freely 
in his native tongue, and the authorities must accept all docu- 
ments written in any one of the languages in use in Hungary, 
receive the declarations of interested parties in their native 
tongue, and discuss with them in that tongue. 

The Central Organization op the Power of the Soviets 

15. In the Republic of Soviets the supreme power is exer- 
cised by the General Congress of the assembled Councils. 

16. The General Congress of Soviets directs the most impor- 
tant affairs of the State ; in particular there lie within its juris- 
diction: (1) The establishment and the modifications of the 
Constitution of the Federal Socialist Hungarian Republic of 
Soviets; (2) The establishment and the modifications of the 
frontiers of the country; (3) The declaration of war and the 
conclusion of peace; (4) The conclusion of international treaties; 
(5) The authorization of State loans; (6) Supreme control of 
internal and foreign policy; (7) The territorial division of the 
country; (8) The determination of the jurisdiction of the local 
Soviets; (9) The general direction of economic life in its en- 
tirety as well as in its particular branches; (10) The fixing 
and modifying of the monetary system and of the system of 
weights and measures; (11) The establishment of the budget 
of the Republic of Soviets; (12) The establishment of public 
taxes; (13) The organization of the army; (14) The regula- 
tion of the rights of citizens; (15) The establishment of public, 
private and criminal law; (16) The organization of justice; 
(17) Partial or total amnesty; (18) The supreme control of in- 
tellectual and artistic activities. 

All the questions which the General Congress of Soviets de- 
termines as being within its jurisdiction are to be decided by it. 
During the time when the General Congress of the assembled 
Soviets is not in session, it is replaced by the Central Executive 
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Committee. Nevertheless, the following questions must be set- 
tled by the Congress itself: (a) Establishment and modifica- 
tions of the Constitution; (b) Declaration of war and conclu- 
sion of peace; (c) Fixing of the frontiers of the country. 

17. The General Congress of Soviets is convoked by the 
Central Executive Committee at least twice a year. 

18. The General Congress of Soviets must be convoked by 
the Central Executive Committee when this convocation is de- 
manded by the District and Urban Soviets which together em- 
brace at least a third of the population of the country. 

19. The Central Executive Committee, which is elected by 
the General Congress of Soviets, comprises at most 150 members. 
All the nations making up the country have in the Central Com- 
mittee a representation in proportion to their population. 

20. The Central Executive Committee assumes, when the 
General Congress of Soviets is not in session, the supreme direc- 
tion of the affairs of the country; it exercises supreme legisla- 
tive and executive power. 

The Central Executive Committee also takes a direct part in 
the direction of the affairs of the State. Prom its midst there 
come, in addition to the Commissaries of the People, the Com- 
missions placed at their disposal to aid them in their work. In 
addition to these Commissions, the Central Executive Committee 
can form, for the accomplishment of special tasks, other Com- 
missions with members which it draws from its own ranks; it 
may equally confide special missions to certain of its members. 

21. The Central Executive Committee directs the action of 
the Soviets of workers, peasants and soldiers, and that of all the 
organs of these Soviets. It supervises the practical application 
of the Constitution and executes the decisions taken by the Gen- 
eral Congress of Soviets. 

22. The Central Executive Committee renders an account of 
its activities to the General Congress of Soviets. It makes a re- 
port on the general situation from an economic and political 
standpoint as well as on particularly important questions. 

23. The Central Executive Committee is responsible for its 
acts before the General Congress of Soviets. 
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24. The Central Executive Committee elects the Revolution- 
ary Government of Soviets and its president. 

25. The Commissaries of the People are members of the 
Revolutionary Government of Soviets. The Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Soviets places its Commissaries at the head of the 
different Commissariats of the People and of the principal sec- 
tions of the People’s Soviet for Economic Life. One single 
People’s Commissary may be placed at the head of several 
Commissariats of the People or of several principal sections. 

26. The task of the Revolutionary Government of Soviets is 
to direct the affairs of the Republic of Soviets conformably to 
the indications given by the General Congress of Soviets or by 
the Central Executive Committee. 

27. The Revolutionary Government of Soviets can issue de- 
crees. In a general way, it has all the necessary powers for the 
rapid transaction of the affairs of the State. 

28. The Revolutionary Government of Soviets informs the 
Central Executive Committee without delay of its decrees as 
well as of the measures taken in important matters. 

29. The Central Executive Committee examines the decrees, 
resolutions and measures taken by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Soviets, by the People’s Soviet for Economic Life, and 
by all the other Commissariats of the People. It has the right 
to modify them. 

30. The Government of Soviets does not have the right in 
affairs of State of primordial importance, to take a decision 
without preliminary reference of the matter to the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee unless there is absolute urgency. 

31. The members of the Revolutionary Government of Soviets 
are responsible before the General Congress of Soviets and be- 
fore the Central Executive Committee. 

32. The Commissariats of the People are the following : 
(1) The People’s Soviet for Economic Life; (2) The People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs; (3) for the Army; (4) foi 
the Interior; (5) for Justice; (6) for Public Welfare and Hy- 
giene; (7) for Public Instruction; (8) The Commissariat of 
the German People (i.e., West Hungary) ; (9) The Commis- 
sariat of the Ruthenes. 
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33. The different Commissaries of the People and the Peo- 
ple’s Soviet for Economic Life can issue decrees and give in- 
structions relative to questions falling within their jurisdiction. 
Before issuing decrees of capital importance, the People ’s 
Soviet for Economic Life demands the assent of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of Soviets. The Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Soviets has the right to modify the decrees of the 
People’s Soviet for Economic Life, and of the People’s Com- 
missariats. 

34. Within the competence of the People’s Soviet for Eco- 
nomic Life there fall: the central direction of the production 
and distribution of goods, the issue and execution of decrees 
which concern economic life, the technical and economic control 
of the organisms of production and distribution. 

35. The principal sections of the People’s Soviet for Eco- 
nomic Life are the following: (a) General direction of produc- 
tion, raw materials, foreign commerce; (b) Agriculture and 
raising of cattle; (c) Technical direction of industrial produc- 
tion and administration of enterprises; (d) Finances; (e) Food 
supply; (f) Transports; (g) Organization and economic con- 
trol; (h) Labor. 

The Commissaries of the People placed at the head of these 
sections form the Executive Committee of the People’s Soviet 
for Economic Life. The Committee has the right to issue 
decrees. 

36. The Executive Commission of the People’s Soviet for 
Economic Life is composed at most of 80 members, of which 40 
are named by the Central Committee of the trade unions. 

The members of this Commission are at the same time mem- 
bers v>f the General Congress of the assembled Soviets. In ad- 
dition to these 40 members, the other associations of laborers 
may elect a certain number of members of this Commission ; the 
Executive Committee determines their number and the manner 
of their election, but the latter do not form a part of the Gen- 
eral Congress of Soviets. 

37. The Executive Committee of the People’s Soviet takes 
the advice of the Commission in all important affairs. The 
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Commission may equally make proposals to the Executive Com- 
mittee on its own initiative. 

Organization op Local. Soviets 

38. The members of the General Congress of Soviets of 
workers, soldiers and peasants are elected by the District and 
City Soviets. The District and City Soviets send one mem- 
ber for every 50,000 inhabitants to the General Congress of 
Soviets. 

39. The local Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants, direct 
the affairs of the villages and of the cities. In a general way 
and until further orders, a commune shall be regarded as a vil- 
lage or a city, according to the former administrative classifi- 
cation. Nevertheless, every commune with less than 6,000 in- 
habitants shall be considered a village, and every commune with 
over 25,000 inhabitants a city, even if this classification is not 
in conformity with the former administrative classification. 

40. The working population of a village elects one member 
of the Soviet for every 100 inhabitants; nevertheless, the coun- 
cil cannot have less than three ncr more than fifty members. 

41. The working population of a city elects a member of 
the Soviet for every 500 inhabitants. A City Soviet cannot be 
composed of more than 300 members. In Budapest every dis- 
trict (arrondissement) has its Soviet, which comprises one mem- 
ber for every 500 inhabitants and 300 members as the maximum. 
These district councils elect in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants of the district the members of the Central Budapest 
Soviet, which has 500 members. 

42. The Village or City Soviet elects an Executive Commis- 
sion which directs affairs. This Executive Commission consists 
at most of five members in the villages, and of 25 members in the 
cities and the wards of Budapest. The Central Soviet of Buda- 
pest elects an Executive Commission of 80 members, at the head 
of which is found an Executive Committee of 5 members. The 
members of this Executive Commission are at the time members 
of the General Congress of Soviets of workers, soldiers and 
peasants. 

43. The Village and City Soviets constitute the District 
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Soviets by electing one member for every 1,000 inhabitants. 
Nevertheless, the delegates of the cities must form at most one- 
half of the members of the District Soviets. The cities which 
find themselves on the border of several districts of a county 
send members to each District Soviet, but the number of mem- 
bers sent by the cities to the District Soviet must not form more 
than one-half the members of the Soviet. The number of mem- 
bers of a District Soviet must not exceed 60. 

44. The members of the District Soviets are elected by the 
members of the City Soviet and by the electoral delegates of the 
Village Soviets. Each Village Soviet elects an electoral dele- 
gate. The elections take place at the seat of the district, if no 
city is near at hand, and in case there are several neighboring 
cities, at the largest of these. 

45. The District Soviet elects an Executive Commission of 
not more than 15 members, charged with the direction of affairs. 

46. The Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants of the 
Counties are elected by the City Soviets and the District Soviets 
of the county. The cities located in the county and which are 
self-governing also send delegates to the County Soviet. One 
delegate for every 5,000 inhabitants is chosen for the County 
Soviet. The Executive Commission of the County determines 
the number of councillors that each city or each district elects 
to the County Soviet or to the City^ Soviet. The number of 
members of the County Soviet cannot exceed 300. 

47. The County Soviet elects an Executive Commission not 
exceeding 40 members to take charge of affairs. 

48. The task of the Village, City, District and County Soviets 
is to develop by all means the material welfare and to raise the 
intellectual level of the working population which lives within 
their respective territory. With this aim they themselves regu- 
late affairs of local importance and apply the decisions arrived 
at by the superior Soviets and by the Commissaries of the 
People. 

49. The former organization of local administration is abol- 
ished. The administrative and industrial personnel conserved 
by the Soviets is at their disposal. The administrative quarters 


1 Evidently Budapest is meant. 
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and public buildings hitherto used for local administration are 
placed at the disposal of the Soviets with all their equipment. 

50. The Soviets decide questions either directly in the course 
of their sessions or through their Executive Commissions or their 
other organs. 

51. The Soviets have the right to decree within their juris- 
diction the statutes applicable to all ; these must not be contrary 
to those of the superior Soviets nor to those of the Government 
of Soviets and of the Commissariats of the People. 

The decrees issued must be immediately submitted to the 
higher authorities, but the decrees issued by the County or City 
Soviets must be submitted to the Kevolutionary Government of 
Soviets itself. The District Soviet is not the superior authority 
to the City Soviet ; the County Soviet is not the higher authority 
for cities possessing self-government. 

52. The Soviets must constantly observe whether the decrees 
of the higher authorities prove their worth in practice. They 
must draw the attention of the higher authorities, in particular 
of the Commissariats of the People, to their faults, and make a 
proposition if, in their opinion, a new measure of the higher 
Soviet or of any other authority is necessary. 

53. The Soviets have at their disposal the enterprises and 
organizations which operate to satisfy the needs of the popula- 
tion (nourishment, hygiene, intellectual and economic activity) ; 
they may create others and propose their establishment to the 
next higher Soviet. 

54. In the administration of their finances, the villages, cities, 
districts and counties have all the autonomy compatible with 
the regulations established by the People’s Soviet for Economic 
Life. 

55. The Soviets select and remove the functionaries and other 
special workers, including the personnel of the former admin- 
istration. At any moment any employee of the Hungarian Re- 
public of Soviets may be relieved of his duties. 

56. The Soviets elect their Executive Commissions and the 
members to be sent to the higher Soviets. The absolute major- 
ity of all the members (i.e., not only the majority of those pres- 
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ent at a session) can at any time deprive an elected member of 
his mandate. 

57. The Executive Commissions elected by the Soviets pre- 
pare the resolutions passed by them, execute them and assume 
control of the administration if it is not assumed by particular 
authorities. 

The Executive Commissions take, in case of urgency, provi- 
sional measures, even in matters reserved for the action of the 
Soviet. The Soviet has the right to revoke the measures thus 
taken. 

The Executive Commission administers the finances and the 
enterprises, establishes by its president or its vice-president, in 
his place, the sums to be drawn on the treasury, supervises the 
officials and disposes of the public forces. 

58. The Soviet can form, for the transaction of affairs, more 
select technical commissions; besides the members of the Soviet, 
specialists may be chosen. 

In the counties, the cities and the districts there will be regu- 
larly established special technical commissions (subcommittees) 
for: (1) Economic, financial and industrial affairs; (2) Roads 
and communications; (3) Public welfare and hygiene; (4) Hous- 
ing; (5) Pood supply; (6) Education of the people. 

Where local circumstances demand it, several subcommittees 
may be combined in one, or the direction of affairs may be or- 
ganized according to a different grouping. 

Village Soviets may not form subcommittees. 

59. If the need for it is felt, the Executive Commission may 
subdivide itself into subcommittees or divide the conduct of 
affairs among its members in some other manner. 

Isolated members of committees may be charged with the in- 
dependent (autonome) conduct of particular affairs. 

60. The Soviets must have a regular session at least once 
every two months. In case of urgency, on the decision of the 
Executive Commission, or on the desire of a number of members 
determined by the rules of procedure, an extraordinary session 
can take place. 

The Executive Commission and the other Commissions hold 
their meetings according to their needs. 
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61. The Soviets and their Commissions choose from among 
their members their presidents and deputy presidents. These 
are charged with directing the debates, maintaining order and 
representing the Soviets officially (a Fexterieur). The secre- 
taries are designated in sufficient numbers from among the func- 
tionaries. 

The language in which debates are held is determined by the 
rules of procedure drawn up by the Soviet. Regularly the ses- 
sions are public. Members are bound to be present at meetings. 
All unexcused absences are punished according to the regu- 
lations. 

Decisions are taken, unless otherwise established by the rules 
of procedure or other regulations, by majority vote. 

62. The Soviets are to see that the parties obtain, without 
any formality in affairs that concern them, prompt and exact 
explanations in their native tongue ; that organs shall be at the 
disposal of those who wish to make oral complaints and de- 
mands; that demands involving a hearing of the interested 
parties and the clearing up of a question — if possible by a direct 
examination of the circumstances — shall be taken into consid- 
eration within as short a time as possible, without awaiting in- 
sistence on such action ; and that the interested parties shall be 
rapidly notified. 

63. The interested parties cannot regularly have recourse 

against a decision except extra dominmm and in a single in- 
stance. They may set forth their written or oral complaint 
within 15 days to the authority which has made the decision. 
This complaint is judged in last resort by the authority imme- 
diately superior, or by the committee expressly delegated for 
this purpose. « 

64. The Executive Commissions are responsible to the Soviets 
that select them. The Village Soviets and their Executive Com- 
missions are supervised by the Soviet and the Commission of 
the District, the District Soviets and the Soviets of cities hav- 
ing less than 25,000 inhabitants by the County Soviet and its 
Executive Commission, the County Soviets and their Execu- 
tive Commissions and those of cities with over 25,000 inhabitants 
directly by the General Congress of Soviets, by the Central Ex- 
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ecutive Committee and by the Revolutionary Government of 
Soviets. The County Soviets do not supervise the Soviets of 
autonomous cities. Every superior Soviet (or its Executive 
Commission) can of its own accord modify the decisions of the 
Soviet inferior to it. 

65. To determine what are the affairs within the competence 
of the authorities of the village, city, district or county, it is 
necessary to admit as a guiding principle that an affair is not 
within the jurisdiction of the higher authority unless it sur- 
passes in importance from the point of view of territory or in- 
terested population the compass of local interests, or when no 
useful solution may be arrived at except by taking measures of 
a more general character. In all doubtful cases the Soviets can 
regulate all matters hitherto within the competence of the ad- 
ministrations which tliey have replaced. 

In case of disagreement, the Central Executive Committee or 
the Revolutionary Government of Soviets decides the controversy. 

Right of Vote 

66. In the Hungarian Federalist Socialist Republic of Soviets 
only the people of the w^orking classes have the right to vote. 
All those who have passed their eighteenth year and who live 
as workers or employees, etc., in tasks useful to society, or who 
are engaged in household duties which permit these workers and 
employees to do their work, are electors and eligible as mem- 
bers of Soviets, without any distinction of sex. In addition, 
soldiers of the Red Army as well as the workers and soldiers 
of the Republic of Soviets who have pursued useful work but 
have lost, in whole or in part, their capacity to work are electors 
and eligibles. 

67. Citizens of other states are also electors and eligibles if 
they fulfil the conditions set forth in the preceding paragraph. 

68. The following are neither electors nor eligible : (a) Those 
who employ salaried persons and derive a profit therefrom; 
(b) Those who live on income not derived from work; (c) Mer- 
chants; (d) Clergy and members of monastic orders; (e) The 
insane and persons prosecuted by a judicial Soviet; (f) Those 
whose political rights have been suspended by reason of a crime 
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committed from infamous motives, during the space of time fixed 
by their sentence. 

69. The Central Executive Committee establishes in all the 
cities, and in Budapest in each ward, electoral committees which 
organize the elections to the City Soviet. For the organization 
of elections in the villages and the districts, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee establishes at the seat of the county special 
electoral committees which have the right to name the particu- 
lar electoral commissions for the important communes or the 
whole of certain districts. 

70. The vote is exercised in secret before the electoral com- 
mittee by the delivery of lists containing the names of candi- 
dates. The candidates who have obtained the largest number 
of votes are considered elected. 

71. In the villages and the cities, where the number of the 
electors makes it necessary, several electoral commissions may be 
established. 

72. The members of the election commissions arc chosen by 
the electoral committee. 

73. Two copies of the result of the election are drawn up. 
The two copies must be countersigned by all the members of the 
election commission. 

74. Every record of the vote must be sent to the competent 
electoral committee. 

75. The electoral committees establish the result of the elec- 
tions to the Soviets. A formal record with a duplicate is drawn 
up certifying to this. One of these copies is sent to the Central 
Executive Committee, which has the right to verify how the 
result of the elections has been established, and to annul elec- 
tions contrary to the regulations. 

76. After the elections of Village and City Soviets, the elec- 
tions to the District Soviets take place ; after the election of the 
District Soviets, the elections to the County Soviets; after the 
elections to the County Soviets, the election of members to the 
General Congress of Soviets. The General Congress of Soviets 
decides in the last instance the validity of each election. Soviets 
are formed for six months. 

77. If at least a third of the voters who have taken part in 
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an election demand it, it is necessary to proceed to a new vote. 

In the same way that they elected them, the electors may with- 
draw their mandate from members of the Soviets by proceeding 
to a new vote. 


Rights in Regard to the Budget 

78. The Hungarian Government of Soviets is guided in its 
financial policy by this one principle : to cover the expenses re- 
sulting from the needs of the workers. It does not practise any 
caution (menagement) with regard to income which is not due 
to labor. 

79. The organs of the Republic of Soviets cannot engage in 
outlays and levy collections except within the limits of an 
adopted budget. 

80. The Soviet of the village, district, city and county estab- 
lishes on the proposal of its respective Executive Commission 
the budget of the village, district, city and county; the General 
Congress of Soviets establishes the budget of the Republic of 
Soviets on the proposal of the Revolutionary Government of 
Soviets or the Central Executive Committee. 

81. The budgets of the local Soviets must be approved by 
the Soviet immediately its superior, the budget of the District 
and City Soviets must be approved by the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Soviets or its Central Executive Committee. The 
right of modification which belongs to the superior Soviet, con- 
formably to paragraph 64, is applicable also to the decision 
adopting the budget. The authority which approves a budget 
may exceptionally permit sums provided in the budget for de- 
termined expenses to be employed for other ends ; it may also in 
exceptional cases sanction expenses not covered or insufficiently 
covered in the budget. 

Relative to expenditures begun by the Commissaries of the 
People, the Revolutionary Government of Soviets can consent 
to the clearing of credits, adopting of supplementary or extraor- 
dinary credits. These concessions must be immediately com- 
municated to the Central Commission of Control of the Repub- 
lic of Soviets. 

82. Local Soviets cover their expenses either by the credits 
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put at their disposal by the budget of the Eepublic of Soviets 
or by the receipts which the General Congress of Soviets or the 
Central Executive Committee allocates to them to cover their 
local needs. 

83. The Eepublic of Soviets supervises the application of 
the budget and, in a general fashion, the conduct of finances by 
a Central Commission comx^osed of three members. 

The Central Commission of Control is elected by the Central 
Executive Committee and is responsible solely to it or to the 
General Congress of Soviets. The Executive Committee can 
verify, at any time, by the organs which are at its command, 
the accounts of the Soviets and their organs, and can oblige 
them to submit their accounts. The Commission of Control 
makes a report to the Executive Committee on the results of 
the investigation and makes what recommendations are neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of financial affairs. 

Eights op Nations in the Hungarian Federalist Socialist 
Eepublic op Soviets 

84. All the nations which live on the territory of the Hun- 
garian Federalist Socialist Eepublic of Soviets may make free 
use of their language, cultivate and develop their own civiliza- 
tion. To this end, even if it is scattered over the territory, may 
create a National Council for the development of its culture. 

85. As a consequence of the Soviet System, local administra- 
tion is directed by the workers of the nation which possesses 
the majority of workers in the locality. This local administra- 
tion employs the language of the majority ; nevertheless, the na- 
tional minorities can make use of their language in their rela- 
tions to the organs of the Soviets. This organization cannot 
disturb the organization of the Soviets, which rests on a terri- 
torial base. 

The German and Euthene National Councils elect Commis- 
saries of the German and Euthenian People. The Commissariats 
of the German and Euthenian People direct the affairs of the 
German and Euthene National Councils and of the Soviets of 
national regions. 

86. When the workers of a nationality are in a majority in 
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the territory forming several districts, self-governing counties 
(autonomes) must be created. 

When a nationality extends over territory comprising several 
counties, these counties may unite to form a National County, 

The County Soviets send one member for every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants to the Central Soviet of the National County. The Cen- 
tral Soviet of the National County and its Executive Commission 
cannot comprise more members than the County Soviet and its 
Executive Commission. 

The counties thus united into a National County form in con- 
sequence an integral part of the Hungarian Federalist Socialist 
Republic of Soviets. The Soviet of the National County and 
its Executive Commission are the authorities to which the local 
and County Soviets and their Executive Commissions are subor- 
dinated. The relations between the Republic of Soviets and the 
territories of National Counties are conducted by the interme- 
diation of the organs of the Central Soviets of the National 
Counties. As a direct consequence of the Soviet System, the 
Soviets of National Counties direct autonomously the internal 
administration, justice, education and instruction in the regions 
in question. 

87. Henceforth the Constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Soviets recognizes as German and Ruthene national regions 
(counties) the Hungarian counties where the Germans or the 
Ruthenes are in a majority. In matters touching the general 
interest of the Republic of Soviets the decrees of the Republic 
of Soviets apply also to the national regions. 

To protect the interests bound up with national life, the Com- 
missariats of the German and Ruthene People establish sections 
in the other Commissariats and in the People ^s Soviet for Eco- 
nomic Life which defend these interests. 

88. The Hungarian Federalist Socialist Republic of Soviets 
is not opposed to the formation, by the nations, of the liberated 
territories possessing sufficient population and economic power, 
of independent Republics of Soviets allied with it. 

89. The provisions of the Constitution dealing with the rights 
of nationalities cannot be modified without the consent of the 
National Council of the workers of the interested nationalities. 
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Program of the Peidi. Cabinet, as Given by Foreign 
Minister Agoston 

(London Times y August 4, 1919, p. 7, c. 1) 

We absolutely desire peace. From the Soviet System we pass 
to the system of Democracy. We pledge ourselves to the Entente 
to draw up a new Constitution and to convoke a Constituent 
National Assembly. The new Government will maintain the 
principle of socialization. The extent of socialization, however, 
will not be determined by the Cabinet, but by the Constituent 
Assembly. Until the National Assembly meets, socialized con- 
cerns will remain in the service of social production, in so far 
as their socialization was undertaken in accordance with definite 
principles and not on the ground of the individual action of a 
few. The Entente’s intentions toward us are manifested in the 
fact that they are immediately concluding an armistice and are 
beginning peace negotiations. Measures have already been 
taken to suspend hostilities. 

(It was at the wish of the Entente itself that certain members 
of the old Government were retained in the new Cabinet.) 

Budapest, August 3, 1919. 


No. 25 

Proclamation of Archduke Joseph on Assuming Power in 

Hungary 

(London Times, August 9, 1919, p. 10, c. 3; Paris Temps, Au- 
gust 10, 1919, p. 1, c. 4) 

) 

To THE Hungarian People! 

Impelled by the imperishable love which binds me to the Hun- 
garian people, and looking back over the common sufferings of 
the last five years, as well as responding to the wishes which 
have reached me from all sides, I have taken in hand the solu- 
tion of a position which already seemed impossible. I cannot 
look on while politicians and various interests and party groups 
quarrel over the fate of our poor broken Fatherland. Every- 
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where complete anarchy, risings in Trans-danubia, a Ministry 
in office that is recognized by no one, and a complete stoppage 
of the food supply already threaten a catastrophe unless the 
Hungarian educated classes united with the sober working 
classes and with our agricultural population establish order with 
a strong hand. . 

A transitional government has been formed in a few days 
after consulting the citizens, the agricultural population and 
labor. Let every one in whose heart there still lives a spark 
of patriotism support the Government with entire devotion in 
a difficult position. Away with discord, with criticism, with 
sophistry! Let there be unity, understanding and work! Let 
us immovably trust in a better future for our Fatherland. 

{Temps* version of sentence 2, paragraph 2: ‘^May hearts 
be raised in love of country, sustained by the idea of the com- 
plete disinterestedness of the Government that has assumed 
power under difficult circumstances !' ^ 

Archduke Joseph, 
Field-Marshal. 


No. 26 

Proclamation of the Archduke Joseph on Leaving the 
Government 

{London Times, August 26, 1919, p. 9, c. 6) 

To the Hungarian People ! 

In the fateful hours of gravest crisis I, at request, undertook 
the leadership of my beloved Fatherland. I was moved to do 
this purely by the consciousness that I can perhaps help those 
who |,re attached to my heart by the closest ties — my dear com- 
patriots. I was purely guided by the intention of leading you 
out of your sufferings to the threshold of a better future. 

Now that I see that our Fatherland is about to rise again and 
that the preparations for the elections can proceed without 
hindrance in such a way that the nation can really base its fu- 
ture on its own will, I regard my work as ended and lay the 
Administrator’s power again in the hands of the Nation. My 
person shall be no hindrance to those who have hitherto been 
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our enemies becoming our friends and assisting us with the 
means necessary for the development of our people. 

I retire from my post as Administrator (Verweserpost), yet 
I still, in good as in evil, remain here and am at the service of 
my Hungarian Fatherland, for which I live and die, with un- 
shakable loyalty until my last breath. 

The God of the Magyars bless my beloved Nation and cause 
our Fatherland to prosper. 

(Signed) Archduke Joseph, 
Field-Marshal. 

Budapest, August 23, 1919. 

No. 27 

Manifesto of Admikae IIortiiy to the Nation on His 
Election as Governor 

(Bulletm Periodique de la Frcsse IlongroisCy No. 40, p. 3, c. 1) 
To the Hungarlvn Nation ! 

My firm will is to lead the nation on the road to well-being. 
To attain this end I will do all within my power to insure the 
internal order of the State, security and legal authority, the 
possibility and continuity of production. Every citizen ought 
to regard it as his sacred duty to obey the lawful authorities and 
to collaborate by his assiduous work in the reconstruction of our 
country. Without work, without energy, our country is going 
to pieces, to ruin. Every citizen who will work for the welfare 
of his country, can, according to the services he renders, make 
himself useful. I desire to establish Christian customs in., their 
entirety. ... I will defend the common interest with all my 
forces. I will prevent all the abuses which would bring about 
trouble in the country. ... In place of vengeance and hate, 
we seek reconciliation and understanding in both foreign and 
domestic policy. 

Nikolaus Horthy, 
Administrator. 


Budapest, March 1, 1920. 
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No. 28 

Manifesto op the Simonyi-Semadam Government Against 
THE White Terror 

{Pester Lloyd, June 5, 1920, m., in Bulletin Periodiqw de la 
Presse Ilongroise, No. 43, p. 3) 

In the present difficult time the future of the nation demands 
above all the maintenance of the law, legal order and public 
security. The imperious duty of every true patriot is therefore 
to sustain with entire devotion the efforts of the Government 
to this end. He who forgets this duty conducts himself as a 
traitor to his country. 

There are still to be found anti-patriotic elements who, through 
folly or blindness, seek to destroy public order or public secur- 
ity ; to this end, certain persons, to deceive the credulous masses, 
take patriotism as their banner ; it is even to be found that per- 
sons abusing the uniform of the national army seek to cast as- 
persions on the wholesome reputation of this institution, the 
most precious pledge of a better future. 

In view of these regrettable symptoms, the Government has 
firmly resolved to intervene with a pitiless severity conformably 
to the exceptional law already promulgated. 

According to public decrees, there fall under the scope of the 
exceptional law high treason, revolt, murder, premeditated as- 
sassination, crimes against the person, followed by death, 
pillage, arson, criminal asphyxiation by water, attacks on the 
railroads and shipping. 

The Government draws particular attention to the fact that 
the exceptional law extends to attempts at murder . . . and 
to gatherings aiming to attack by force of arms citizens of a 
certain class, nationality or creed. ... 

The punishment provided for acts falling within the scope 
of the law of exceptions is death. . . . 

Every public assembly dangerous to public safety, every 
parade or troop formation, as well as the carrying of prohib- 
ited arms and the illegal use of military or other public uni- 
forms is forbidden. 
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Hours o£ closing prescribed by law are to be rigorously 
maintained. 


No. 29 

Program of the Second Teleki Ministry, December 18, 1920 
{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 47, p. 4, c. 2) 

The Government is inspired by the idea of National Chris- 
tianity. It places itself on a democratic basis and desires to 
govern with the aid of Parliament. 

Our principal duty is to resolve economic problems. The 
freedom of commerce and certain financial measures will aid in 
our economic restoration. Our foreign policy will be inspired 
by the same considerations, for it is also in the interest of our 
brothers separated from us that we may find the means of en- 
tering into the economic life of our neighbors. We shall en- 
deavor, therefore, to establish economic relations with them as 
rapidly as possible. Useless warlike manifestations must be left 
aside. The reestablishment of internal order will have a good 
effect abroad. In foreign policy the Government will be faith- 
ful to the Treaty. We must settle the question of the army. 

In internal policy we will undertake the reform of the Con- 
stitution. 

We have four questions to settle: the definitive electoral law, 
on a more restricted basis than that which was used for the 
National Assembly, the reform of the law with regard to the 
Chamber of Magnates, the administrative reform of cities and 
counties, and finally the reform of the constitutional laws con- 
cerning the form of a monarchical State. 

This last question must be settled, not by a coup d^etat by 
revolutionary endeavors, but by the legal way in the spirit of 
our millenary Constitution and in the well-understood interests 
of the Holy Hungarian Crown and of the Nation. The rela- 
tions between the King and the Nation must be revised. It is 
within these limits that the question of the national Hungarian 
monarchy, independent of all other States, will be settled. The 
preparatory work is being undertaken by the offices of the min- 
istry of justice. While awaiting their results the Government 
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will not allow any propaganda, to avoid the growth of useless 
agitation in the country. 


No. 30 

Decree of Amnesty to Political Prisoners in Hungary 

{Budapesti KdzVony, December 25, 1920 ; Bulletin Periodique de 
la Presse TIongroise, No. 47, p. 5, January 24, 1921) 

With the aim of restoring social and national order, which 
the criminal revolutions have overthrown, to the great detriment 
of our country, and desiring to contribute to the peaceful col- 
laboration of all classes by a spirit of pardon and appeasement, 
I desire to amnesty, on the day of the birth of the Redeemer, 
the relevant persons condemned by civil and military tribunals 
in so far as they are worthy of this grace. 

1. With the exception of leaders and chiefs, the individuals 
who, on the occasion of the troubles from October 31, 1918, to 
March 21, 1919, rendered themselves guilty of acts punishable 
by less than five years in prison, shall benefit from this amnesty. 

2. And those who before the reestablishment of legal order, 
i.e., before February 16, 1920, the day of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly, rendered themselves guilty of acts of violence 
whose motive was indignation or wrath felt against the crim- 
inal and inhuman acts which accompanied the installation, the 
defense or the attempts to restore the Republic of Soviets, and 
who have been condemned to prison or to pay fines, shall benefit 
from this amnesty if their desire to acquire possession of the 
goo^s of others was not the motive of their action. 

On the contrary, I do not desire to allow individuals who 
might be dangerous to the legal order and the security of State 
and Society to benefit from this amnesty. 

(Signed) Horthy. 

(Countersigned) Count Paul Teleki. 


December 24, 1920. 
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Manifesto of the Liberal-Radical Bloc 

{Nepszava, February 19, 1921; Bulletin Periodique de la Presse 
Hongroise, No. 49, p. 3) 

The undersigned have formed a new party with the object 
of grouping all the elements in public life which sincerely de- 
sire the peace and consolidation of the country, the complete 
reestablishment of public liberty, the organization of productive 
labor, and the good understanding of Hungary with the civilized 
nations of the world. 

The Union of Bourgeois and Workers therefore demands: 

(1) The integral reestablishment of public liberties and the 
assurance that they will be maintained, to wit : 

(a) The right of assembly and association ; 

(b) Freedom of the press; 

(c) The immediate cessation of persecutions of a political, 
religious or racial character. 

(2) The remaking of our political institutions according to 
the principles of Liberalism and in the spirit of western 
democracies. 

(3) While safeguarding our independence and national 
character, the maintenance of ties of human solidarity with all 
the peoples of the world, and the revision of the Treaty of 
Trianon by legal means, that is to say, through the League^ of 
Nations and by informing foreign public opinion. 

Deputies: Barczy, Sandor, Kerekes, Drodzy, Giesswein. 

Non-Deputies: Balthasar, Desiree Abraham, Theodore Bat- 
thyanyi, Francis Nagy, Benedict Hypal, Adam Persian, Maxi- 
milian Fenyoe, Tstvan Farkas, Francis Makits, Alexander 
Propper, John Vanczak. 
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No. 32 

Resolutions of the Hungarian National Assembly, 
April 1, 1921 

(Bulletin Periodique de la Prcsse Ilongroise, No. 50, p. 3, 
May 7, 1921) 

I. The National Assembly, sole authorized representative of 
the national sovereignty of the Hungarian State, pronounced by 
the Law I of the year 1920 that the Royal Power was suspended 
November 13, 1918. This has rendered the functioning of the 
supreme power of the State impossible in the forms provided by 
the Constitution. For this reason, while waiting for the instru- 
mentalities of the power of the Chief of State to be fixed and 
for the Chief of State to enter de facto into office, the National 
Assembly elected, to exercise provisionally the functions of Chief 
of State, a Governor in the person of Nicholas Horthy of Nagy- 
banya who, after having taken the oath of fidelity to the Na- 
tional Assembly, took possession of the functions of Chief of 
State as they were established by the aforementioned law. The 
National Assembly recorded this fact by the Law I of 1920 and 
since that date the Governor has exercised the fxinctions of 
Chief of State by the national will manifested by a legal and 
constitutional way. As the unexpected arrival of King Karl 
IV on Hungarian territory has raised certain feai*s as regards 
the established order, the National Assembly recalls anew that 
it desires to cling to the order established by Law I of the year 
1920, that it protests with its last energy against any attempt 
aiming to overturn this order, and that it hopes that the Gov- 
ernment will know how to defend this order against all manner 
of one-sided attacks. 

II. The National Assembly, representing exclusively the na- 
tional Hungarian sovereignty, expresses in the name of the 
Nation to his Grace, the Governor, Nicholas Horthy of Nagy- 
banya, its profound recognition, its faithful attachment to him, 
its unswerving support of his loyal conduct, dictated by the in- 
terests of the Nation, the law and the Constitution on the occa- 
sion of recent events of exceptional gravity. 
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No. 33 

Declaration op King Karl to the Hungarian People, 
Upon Leaving Hungary for the Second Time, 

April 2, 1921 

(Newspapers of April 7, 1921, in Bulletin Periodique de la 
Fresse Hongroise) 

His Majesty, the King Karl IV, asked me at the time of 
his departure to publish the following declaration, which he 
addressed to me, in order that the country might be informed 
of the motives of his arrival in Hungary and on those of his 
departure. I satisfy his desire in publishing word for word 
the text he sent me in writing. 

(Signed) Count Paul Teleki. 

have returned to the sacred soil of Hungary. For when 
I am away from my beloved Fatherland, to which an indis- 
soluble oath and the voice of my blood binds me, every moment 
is one of suffering to me. I have returned because I am con- 
vinced that this country, which is so sorely tried, cannot re- 
cover, save under the direction of its crowned and legitimate 
King, that complete internal peace and legal order which is the 
first condition of the renaissance of our country. 

‘‘The sad events of the years 1918 and 1919 were directed 
as much against the constitution and the laws as against the 
crowned King, but the people of Hungary, sober and faithful 
to their constitution, do not allow themselves to be abused for 
a long time, and I note with satisfaction that Hungary is now 
on the highroad to national recovery. Following the events 
that overwhelmed our country with elemental force, the^^parts 
of the Pragmatic Sanction having regard to the common and 
inseparable possession of the crowns of Austria and Hungary 
are rendered void, and, the independence of Hungary being es- 
tablished, my principal concern is to safeguard for her this in- 
dependence. My heart bleeds at the thought that I am not to 
be able to collaborate closely with my sorely tried country, and 
to help on the work of national recovery. 

“Since the establishment of a Hungary that is independent, 
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strong, and consolidated in the interior is in the interests of 
all Europe, and will constitute an important guaranty of peace, 
I cannot believe that foreign states will oppose themselves to 
my intentions, which look only to the reestablishment and safe- 
guarding of this consolidation, and of peaceful order and last- 
ing quiet. Meanwhile, I have been able to convince myself, on 
the other hand, that the exercise of my royal and apostolic power 
will actually expose my nation to hard trials, which would be 
repugnant to my conscience, I prefer to leave the country again, 
but though I am far from the Hungarian nation I shall con- 
secrate all my forces and all my time and, if necessary, my 
blood, for the good of my country, from which I will never de- 
tach myself, and toward which I will never be ungrateful. 

have confidence in Divine Providence and I believe that 
the moment will arrive when I shall once more be permitted to 
live in my well-beloved country and to join my forces and my 
work to the force and work of the nation. In awaiting the ar- 
rival of that moment, I pray, for my part, that the Hungarian 
nation will give its support to the man who, in possession of 
the confidence of the National Assembly, fulfils the difficult 
functions, so heavy with responsibilities, of the Chief of the 
State. I have confidence in him and also hope that he will safe- 
guard the interests which, according to the ancient constitu- 
tional laws of Hungary, demand a harmonious collaboration be- 
tween the King and the nation. 

“Karl.’’ 

Dated from Szombathely, April 2, 1921. 

No. 34 

Proclamation of King Kartj on His Return to Hungary in 

October, 1921 

{Bulletin Periodiqiie de la Presse Ilongroise, No. 57, p. 5, c. 2) 
My dear* Rakovsky ; 

Being the sole depository of the rights attributed to the sov- 
ereign, I take in hand from this day the supreme command of 
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the army. Henceforth the only oath that binds the military 
and civil authorities is that which they have already given me. 
All the soldiers or functionaries of the State who have not yet 
taken the oath to me must be constrained to do so immediately. 
The old oath of other members of the army and of civil servants 
must be renewed immediately and with solemnity. For the 
members of the army and the police the compulsory formula 
for giving the oath is that in vigor before the revolution, as 
applied to the police. For civil servants the old formula is 
obligatory. I declare null and without value all oaths, promises 
and engagements made since the revolution to the different gov- 
ernors and other personalities. 

(Signed) Charles and Rakovsky. 

Dated, Sopron (Oedenburg), October 21, 1921. 

No. 35 

Regent Horthy to the Army, October 22, 1921 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongraise, No. 56, p. 8) 

Order op the day : 

The National Army has taken an oath to me. It must there- 
fore obey my orders. Authority cannot be turned back to Ilis 
Majesty, the King Karl IV, save by the governor elected by 
the nation, which, in the present situation, would mean the com- 
plete ruin of the country. 

I therefore give orders that every soldier of the National 
Army remain faithful to the oath he took and obey my prders 
at all times. 

Signed, 

Horthy, 

Belitska, 

Minister of National Defense. 


Dated October 22, 1921. 
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Proclamation of Admiral Horthy to the Hungarian Nation 
ON THE Occasion of the Second Return of King 
Karl to Hungary, October 24, 1921 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 56, p. 10, c. 1) 

To the Hungarian Nation ! 

The Hungarian nation is living in decisive hours. Conscience- 
less individuals have misguided King Karl IV and have in- 
duced him to return to Hungary unexpectedly to exercise his 
sovereign rights, when they should have known that this would 
mean civil war, foreign occupation and, in consequence, the 
total destruction of the country. Counting on the traditional 
respect of the Hungarian people for its King, they wished to 
realize their plan by surprise. 

Thanks to the fidelity of the national army and the good sense 
of the Hungarian people, this attempt, which would perhaps 
have decided irrevocably the destiny of this country, has not 
succeeded. 

My hearty thanks go to all those who, once again, as in other 
difficult moments, have seconded me without hesitancy and have 
aided me in saving the country from extreme danger. 

I address, above all, the expression of my appreciation and 
my gratitude to the valiant Hungarian population of Trans- 
danubia, which was touched most directly by the events, and 
which courageously conserved its calm and dignity. 

I joyously take the occasion to express before all the country 
my sincere thanks to the people of Budapest for its wise and 
patrifjtic attitude. In these difficult circumstances it has thus 
favored the regular application of governmental measures. In 
so doing I refer particularly to the patriotic attitude of the 
large working class of Budapest which has avoided all action 
which could have caused public disturbance. 

I hope that under the impress of these events all citizens of 
this country, so sorely tried, learning from the sufferings and 
dangers of the past and foregoing party contests, individual 
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and class interests, will work to a man for the well-understood 
interests of the country. 

(Signed) Horthy. 

No. 37 

Allied Ultimatum to the Hungarian Government Relative 
TO King Karl IV 

{Fester Lloyd, October 27, 1921, m. ; Bulletin Periodique de la 
Presse Hongroise, No. 56, p. 11) 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

We have the honor to communicate to you the enclosed note 
of the Conference of Ambassadors : 

The Allied Powers draw the attention of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to the content of their decision of April 2. 

They note that the ex-monarch is endeavoring to return to 
his throne, a fact which would have the gravest consequences 
for the peace of Central Europe. They, therefore, invite the 
Hungarian Government : 

1. To proclaim without delay the deposition of the ex-King ; 

2. To place in safety the person of the King, who must leave 
Hungarian territory according to arrangements to be deter- 
mined by the Great Powers. The Powers hereby inform the 
Hungarian Government that, in case it should not submit to the 
demands formulated in this note, they decline all responsibility 
for the intervention of neighboring States and for the conse- 
quences of this intervention. 

(Signed) 

Castaguetto, 

Hohler, 

Fouchet. 


No. 38 


Dethronement Act, November 4, 1921 (Extracts) 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 57) 

Article I. King Karl is deprived of his rights to the 
throne. . . . 
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ArticIjE IV. The Pragmatic Sanction, including Articles 11 
and 4 of the Constitution of 1723, fixing the rights of succession 
to the throne of the House of Austria (Domus Austrica), is an- 
nulled and the nation thus recovers its right to freely elect its 
King. . . . 

Article XIV. The nation maintains the institution of roy- 
alty, its ancient system of government, without change, but the 
designation of the monarch is postponed and the government is 
instructed to take steps in this direction at an opportune time. 

Article XV. This law enters into force the day of its pro- 
mulgation. 

No. 39 

Program of Legitimist Party, January 21, 1922 

{Bidleiin Periodique dc la Presse Ilongroise, No. 59, p. 2) 

The general orientation of the party is Christian. The mem- 
bers of the party think that their most urgent task is to stop 
as soon as possible the disquieting symptoms of the political 
and economic regime. It is necessary to reestablish public lib- 
erty, legality, and to soften the misery caused by the economic 
crisis, calm the conflict between classes, put an end to all spe- 
cial measures, and create a more favorable foreign situation 
which would permit the restoration of the integrity of the 
country. 

All Hungarian citizens are to have equal rights. The most 
effective means of economic rehabilitation consists in encour- 
aging productive labor. Moreover, since the most important 
production is that of our soil, the party proposes to carry out 
an energetic agrarian policy. 

In addition to agrarian interests, it will be necessary to de- 
fend the interests of the bourgeois of the cities and the Chris- 
tian workers. 

The party believes that the monarchic question is a problem 
of internal politics. Since it cannot at present be adjusted 
without foreign intervention, not only its solution but its dis- 
cussion must be adjourned until such time as our foreign situa- 
tion will be completely modified. The Law of Ratification of 
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the Treaty of the Trianon and the Law XLVII of the year 1921 
(Dethronement Act) constitute a limitation of the independence 
of Hungary, since they were voted under the compulsion of the 
Entente. When the time comes, the party will do all possible 
in order to have these two laws which are so humiliating to our 
self-respect submitted to revision, without violence, by consti- 
tutional means. 

No. 40 

The Electoral Law op 1922; Juridical Aspect 

(Bulletin Feriodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 60, p. 1) 

Since the project of electoral reform presented by Count 
Klebelsberg, Minister of Interior, could not be voted before the 
dissolution of the National Assembly, the government was forced 
to determine the rules for carrying on the new elections. Since 
the Constitution of 1920 contains no provision concerning the 
electoral regime in ease the National Assembly should fail to 
vote an electoral law before dissolving, the government has the 
choice of three kinds of suffrage. The electoral law of Wekerle 
voted in 1918 by the old Hungarian Parliament, the decree of 
Friedrich applied in the last elections of 1920 and the project 
presented in February by Count Klebelsberg. From the juridi- 
cal point of view, the first of these alone has the force of law, but 
since it was voted during the war it is no longer applicable at 
the present time. Before choosing between the Friedrich de- 
cree and its own project, the Bcthlen Government called to- 
gether a Council composed of the notables of the Church, the 
Universities and the Bench, in order to have their opinion on 
the course to be followed to resolve the problem of the electoral 
law according to the spirit of legality, 

The questions the government presented to the members of 
the Council which met on February 21 under the presidency 
of Eegent Horthy were the following : 

1. Is the New National Assembly to be elected according 
to the electoral decree of 1919 (Friedrich decree) ? 

2. Can this decree of 1919 be modified by a new decree ? 

3. According to naragraphs 1 and 7 of the electoral law. 
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must the new assembly be a National Assembly or can it be a 
Parliament? 

4. Can a Parliament be elected according to paragraph XVII 
of the Law of 1918 (Wekerle Electoral Law) ? 

And out of 14 members of the Council, 12 rendered the opin- 
ion that the new elections could not be held save with a view to 
the re-assembling of a second National Assembly as elected in 
1920, and that the government was free to modify the last elec- 
toral decree since the latter had not been issued with anything 
more in view than the meeting of the National Assembly elected 
in 1920, and had not therefore become law. After this inquiry 
the Ministers, being solely responsible for the measures to be 
taken, met in Council. On February 26 they pronounced them- 
selves in favor of the plan of Count Klebelsberg with slight 
modifications in accordance with the opinions expressed in the 
course of the debates in the National Assembly before its dis- 
solution. 


No. 41 

Declaration op the Government Party, March 5, 1922 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Ilongroise, No. 60, p. 5) 

To the Nation ! 

The National Assembly elected for two years has completed 
its labors. The nation is on the eve of new elections. 

The loss of the war and the devastating revolutions have 
caused us to undergo many sufferings and much misery. 

Those who led the social revolution are responsible for the 
treatv of peace which destroys us and which, in mutilating our 
country, condemns us to a painful economic struggle. 

No legislative assembly was ever in a more difficult situation 
than this National Assembly which, in spite of that, has voted 
more laws than preceding parliaments. It returned freedom 
to the peasants and the industrial classes. It suppressed the 
system of restrictions and maximum prices and adopted free- 
dom of commerce. It passed the agrarian reform law which is 
now in course of execution, with the collaboration of autonomous 
tribunals. It modified the industrial laws according to the de- 
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sires of the small craftsmen. It has reestablished relations with 
foreign powers, and also restored domestic peace and order. It 
has restored productive labor throughout the country. 

We should have been able to accomplish more, but we were 
held back many times in our work by the royalist coups d^etat 
which threatened to bring total ruin on the country. 

The parties and the turbulent politicians have also hindered 
us by prolonging the debates and introducing personal questions 
and organizing scandals. 

On the eve of the elections for the new National Assembly we 
address ourselves to the nation and we invite all the Hungarians 
who wish to participate with disinterested motives in the res- 
toration of our ruined country according to Christian principles 
of morality and patriotic idealism to group themselves in the 
same camp, under the flag of the Christian and Bourgeois Party 
of Peasants and Small Farmers. 

We have seen what political adventures and disorders have 
brought to us: cruel conditions of peace, increased cost of liv- 
ing, and privations without number. We wish to modify the 
Treaty of Trianon, which is the cause of all our misfortunes, 
by proving our rights, but in order to succeed in this enterprise 
we must have peace and calm within our frontiers in order to 
make us sure of peace with foreign countries. 

The policy of bravado which counts on popular passion is an 
electoral ruse which leads to nothing but new deceptions, and 
at the final accounting, to the ruin of the country. 

We remain immovably attached to the existing constitutional 
regime which alone is capable of assuring another thousand 
years’ existence to national Hungarian royalty. 

Our policy is to guarantee peace to all those who work. 

The support given to agricultural and industrial labor will 
permit us to realize gloriously our program, which is to assure 
to the Magyar race the place which it should hold in the Hun- 
gary of Kossuth and of Szechenyi, 

We call you to unite to protect your homes, your children, 
and your Fatherland. 

Brother Magyars, place yourselves under the banner of the 
Christian and Bourgeois Party of Peasants and Small Farmers. 
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In the name of the Committee of Action: 

Stephen Szabo, Count Stephen Bethlen, 

President, Political Leader. 

Paul IIoitsy, 

Vice-President. 

Gaston Gaal, Baron Sigismond Perenyi, 

Vice-President. Vice-President. 

Julius Goemboes 

Budapest, March 5, 1922. 

No. 42 

Social Democratic Election Manifesto, March 19, 1922 

{Nepszava, March 19, 1922; Bulletin Feriodique de la Presse 
Hongroise, No. 61, p. 5) 

After two years of waiting, we now call the workers of Hun- 
gary once more to battle. We are on the eve of elections to the 
new National Assembly, and we wish to fight for our ideals by 
constitutional means. 

Two years ago the party decided after ripe reflection to retire 
from political activity; now, after a profound examination of 
the situation, we advise that the struggle be renewed. 

History proves that political passivity imposed on the prole- 
tariat can yield good results, but passivity voluntarily endured 
is equivalent to death. In economic welfare the passive resist- 
ance of the workers is an effective weapon, but in political life 
no results can be obtained without activity. In the interests of 
the Country and of the Hungarian proletariat, we have decided 
not to give up the battle before commencing it. 

Our party is the party of the proletariat. It needs movement, 
activity, and the educating and conquering force that comes 
from fighting. Our activity must serve the country and the 
people who labor. We cannot remain with arms crossed, while 
reaction gives itself up to unbridled activity. Our activity will 
be directed against the government, against the present regime, 
against the predominance of certain classes, against political in- 
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justice and economic exploitation. We fight for the. people and 
the triumph of Democracy. . . . 

No. 43 

Extract from the Speech of Count Andrassy, Head op 
Legitimist Party, at Gyoer, March, 1922 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 61) 

. . . We openly declare that Hungary has a crowned king 
who possesses the riglit of succession to the throne for his de- 
scendants. Our aim is to have a government and a national as- 
sembly which will loyally prepare for the return of His Majesty 
to Hungary and his restoration to his sovereign rights. 

It is impossible for me to separate the monarchic question 
from the order of the day, because it is the problem which most 
interests the public opinion of Hungary and which has most 
importance for the future of the Hungarian people. Upon its 
solution depends the economic recovery of the country, because 
we cannot work intensively at a rational social policy unless 
we settle the question of the form of government and of the 
head of the State in the spirit of the thousand-year-old consti- 
tution of Hungary. The idea of electing a king is folly, a germ 
of corruption, a criminal project which would divide the people 
into irreconcilable parties. To elect a king in addition to a 
crowned king would be to commit a bigamy of public law. 

No. 44 

Rescript of Admiral Horthy Setting Date for Elections to 
THE Hungarian National Assembly, March, 1922 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Hongroise, No. 62, p. 5, c. 1) 

The National Assembly having finished its labors on Febru- 
ary 16 in conformity with Article I of the year 1920 in re- 
gard to the establishing of constitutional order and the provi- 
sional organization of the State's authority, as well as in con- 
formity with Article XVII of the same year, which modifies 
paragraph 13 of the Law I, it falls to me as Governor to pro- 
vide for the reassembling of the national representative body. 
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In consequence, on the proposal of the Royal Hungarian Min- 
istry, I convoke the National Assembly at Budapest on June 
16 of this year. 

I invite the Royal Hungarian Ministry to take immediately 
all measures necessary for the election of the deputies and their 
assembling to the end that they may begin their work at the 
time and place indicated. 

Signed, 

Hobthy, 

Count Stei^hen Bethlen. 
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No. 1 

Socialist Proclamation Issued in Prague, October 14, 1918 

(Neues Pester Journal^ October 15, 1918 ; Enemy Press 
Supplement, October 31, 1918, p. 879) 

The time has come. We have cast off our chains. We have 
risen to independence. With our own resolution unbroken, with 
the approval of the whole democratic world, we declare that we 
stand here to-day as the executive of a State Sovereignty, as 
citizens of a free Czechoslovak Republic. In our common war 
against hunger and death the working classes of the nations will 
be one with us. He who opposes the will of the workers will 
have to answer to the workers. Our cause is the cause of the 
whole world. This cause has already won a glorious triumph, 
and woe to those who shall attempt to hold back the people, now 
that it has risen, in its glorious march towards the future. 

No. 2 

Text op Declaration op Independence op the Czechoslovak 
Nation Adopted by the Provisional Government 
AT Paris, October 18, 1918 

(P’. S, Official Bulletin, October 19, 1918, p. 3) ; 

At this grave moment, when the Hohenzollerns are offering 
peace in order to stop the victorious advance of the Allied 
armies and to prevent the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey, and when the Habsburgs are promising the feder- 
alization of the Empire and autonomy to the dissatisfied na- 
tionalities committed to their rule, we, the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council, recognized by the Allied and American Govern- 
ments as the Provisional Government of the Czechoslovak State 
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and JNation, in complete accord with the declaration of the Czech 
deputies made in Prague on January 6, 1918, and realizing that 
federalization, and, still more, autonomy, means nothing under 
a Habsburg dynasty, do hereby make and declare this our dec- 
laration of independence. 

We do this because of our belief that no people should be 
forced to live under a sovereignty they do not recognize and 
because of our knowledge and firm conviction that our nation 
cannot freely develop in a Habsburg mock federation, which is 
only a new form of the denationalizing oppression under which 
we have suffered for the past three hundred years. We consider 
freedom to be the first prerequisite for federalization, and be- 
lieve that the free nations of Central and Eastern Europe may 
easily federate should they find it necessary. 

We make this declaration on the basis of our historic and 
natural right. We have been an independent State since the 
seventh century, and in 1526 as an independent State, consist- 
ing of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, we joined with Austria 
and Hungary in a defensive union against the Turkish danger. 
We have never voluntarily surrendered our rights as an inde- 
pendent State in this confederation. The Habsburgs broke 
their compact with our nation by illegally transgressing our 
rights and violating the constitution of our State which they 
had pledged themselves to uphold, and we refuse longer to re- 
main a part of Austria-Hungary in any form. 

We claim the right of Bohemia to be reunited with her Slovak 
brethren of Slovakia, once a part of our national State, later 
torn from our national body, and 50 years ago incorporated in 
the Hungarian State of the Magyars, who by their unspeakable 
violence and ruthless oppression of their subject races have lost 
all iRoral and human right to rule anybody but themselves. 

The world knows the history of our struggle against the Habs- 
burg oppression, intensified and systematized by the Austro- 
Hungarian dualistic compromise of 1867. This dualism is only 
a shameless organization of brute force and exploitation of the 
majority by the minority; it is a political conspiracy of the 
Germans and Magyars against our own as well as the other 
Slav and the Latin nations of the monarchy. The world knows 
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the justice of our claims, which the Habsburgs themselves dared 
not deny. Francis Joseph, in the most solemn manner, repeat- 
edly recognized the sovereign rights of our nation. The Ger- 
mans and Magyars opposed this recognition, and Austria-Hun- 
gary, bowing before the Pan-Germans, became a colony of 
Germany and, as her vanguard to the East, provoked the last 
Balkan conflict as well as the present world war, which was be- 
gun by the Habsburgs alone without the consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

We cannot and will not continue to live under the direct or 
indirect rule of the violators of Belgium, Prance and Serbia, 
the would-be murderers of Russia and Rumania, the murderers 
of tens of thousands of civilians and soldiers of our blood, and 
the accomplices in numberless unspeakable crimes committed in 
this war against humanity by the two degenerate and irrespon- 
sible d^masties. We will not remain a part of a State which 
has no justification for existence and which, refusing to accept 
the fundamental principles of modern world organization, re- 
mains only an artificial and immoral political structure, hinder- 
ing every movement toward democratic and social progress. 
The Habsburg dynasty, weighed down by a huge inheritance 
of error and crime, is a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
world, and we deem it our duty toward humanity and civiliza- 
tion to aid in bringing about its downfall and destruction. 

We reject the sacrilegious assertion that the power of the 
Habsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties is of divine origin; we 
refuse to recognize the divine right of kings. Our nation elected 
the Habsburgs to the throne of Bohemia of its own free will 
and by the same right deposes them. We hereby declare the 
Habsburg dynasty unworthy of leading our nation, and deny 
all of their claims to rule in the Czechoslovak land, whicA we 
here and now declare shall henceforth be a free and independ- 
ent people and nation. 

We accept and shall adhere to the ideals of modern democ- 
racy, as they have been the ideals of our nation for centuries. 
We accept the American principles as laid down by President 
Wilson; the principles of liberated mankind — of the actual 
equality of nations — and of governments deriving all their just 
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power from the consent of the governed. We, the nation of 
Comenius, ean not but accept these principles expressed in the 
American Declaration of Independence, the principles of Lin- 
coln, and of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen. For these principles our nation shed its blood in the 
memorable Hussite Wars 500 years ago; for these same prin- 
ciples, beside her allies, our nation is shedding its blood to-day 
in Russia, Italy, and France. 

We shall outline only the main principles of the constitution 
of the Czechoslovak Nation; the final decision as to the consti- 
tution itself falls to the legally-chosen representatives of the 
liberated and united people. 

The Czechoslovak State shall be a republic. In constant en- 
deavor for progress it will guarantee complete freedom of con- 
science, religion and science, literature and art, speech, the 
press, and the right of assembly and petition. The Church 
shall be separated from the State. Our democracy shall rest 
on universal suffrage; women shall be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with men, politically, socially, and culturally. The rights 
of the minority shall be safeguarded by proportional representa- 
tion; national minorities shall enjoy equal rights. The govern- 
ment shall be parliamentary in form and shall recognize the 
principles of initiative and referendum. The standing army 
will be replaced by militia. 

The Czechoslovak Nation will carry out far-reaching social 
and economic reforms; the large estates will be redeemed for 
home colonization; patents of nobility will be abolished. Our 
nation will assume its part of the Austro-Hungarian pre-war 
public debt; the debts for this war we leave to those who in- 
curred them. 

In its foreign policy, the Czecho-slovak Nation will accept its 
full share of responsibility in the reorganization of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It accepts fully the democratic and social principle of 
nationality and subscribes to the doctrine that all covenants and 
treaties shall be entered into openly and frankly without secret 
diplomacy. 

Our constitution shall provide an efficient, rational and just 
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government, which will exclude all special privileges and pro- 
hibit class legislation. 

Democracy has defeated theocratic autocracy. Militarism is 
overcome — democracy is victorious; on the basis of democracy 
mankind will be recognized. The forces of darkness have served 
the victory of light ; the longed-for age of humanity is dawning. 

We believe in democracy; we believe in liberty, and liberty 
evermore. 

Given in Paris, on the 18th of October, 1918. 

Professor Thomas G. Masaryk, 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 

General Dr. Milan R. Stepanik, 

Minister of National Defense. 

Dr. Eduard Benes, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Interior. 

No. 3 

AppEAii OP THE Czechoslovak National Council at Prague 
{La Nation TcJieqiie, Vol. IV, p. 471) 
Czechoslovak People! 

Your ancient dream has been realized. Today the Czecho- 
slovak State has entered into the ranks of the independent States 
of the civilized world. The National Council, sustained by the 
confidence of the entire Czechoslovak people, has taken in hand, 
as the sole authorized and responsible factor, the administration 
of your State. 

Czechoslovak people, all that you are going to undertake you 
will henceforth undertake as a new and free member cl the 
great family of free and independent nations. 

New chapters in your history commence in these hours; may 
fate decree that they be glorious ones. 

Do not cause any misunderstanding on the part of the entire 
civilized world which, with a benediction on its lips, recalls the 
glorious pages of your history to which have been added the 
immortal exploits of the Czechoslovak legions on the western 
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front and jn Siberia. The entire world follows your steps in 
this new existence, toward this promised land. Guard your 
reputation even as your national army, your Czechoslovak le- 
g^ions have done. Do not forget national discipline. Kemember 
always that if, as a citizen of a new state, you have rights, you 
also have duties. 

At the moment when a great work begins, your National 
Council, henceforth your Government, demands that your con- 
duct and your joy shall be worthy of the present great hours. 
Our liberators, Masaryk and Wilson, must not be deceived for 
having thought they had gained liberty for a people capable of 
self-government. The great moments in which we live must not 
be marred by any reprehensible acts ; none of you ought to per- 
mit himself to do anything whatever that might injure the good 
renown of the nation. Each of you ought unreservedly to re- 
spect what is sacred to others. Neither individual liberty nor 
private property must be attacked. 

Obey unreservedly the instructions of the National Council. 

For the Czechoslovak National Council : 

Dr. Pr. Soukup, 

J. Stribrny, 

Ant. Sveiila, 

Dr. Alois Rasin, 

Dr. V. Srobar. 

Prague, October 28, 1918. 


No. 4 

Proclamation of the National Council, October 28, 1918 
{Prager Tagblatt, October 29, 1918, p. 1) 

The independent Czechoslovak State has come into being in 
order to keep up the continuity of the legal order hitherto in 
force with the new circumstances, to prevent excesses, and to 
regulate the undisturbed transition to the new political life. 

The National Council decrees, in the name of the Czecho- 
slovak People, as the Executive Organ of the sovereign political 
authority : 
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Article 1. The National Assembly, in connection with the 
Czechoslovak National Council in Paris, as the organs of the 
unanimous will of the people, determine the form of the Czecho- 
slovak State. Until that time the National Council exercises 
the rights of sovereignty within the State. 

Article 2. All previous Provincial and Imperial laws and 
ordinances remain provisionally in force. 

Article 3. All self-governing, political and local authorities, 
state, provincial, district, local and communal administrations 
are subject to the National Committee and act in their official 
capacity provisionally according to the laws and ordinances 
hitherto in force. 

Article 4. This law enters into force today. 

Article 5. The President of the National Council is intrusted 
with the execution of this law. 

Given at Prague, October 28, 1918. 

Ant. Svehla, J. Stribrny, 

Dr. Al. Rasin, Dr. Franz Soukup, 

Dr. Vavro Srobar. 

No. 5 

Slovak Declaration of Union with the Czech Nation 
{La Nation T cheque, Vol. IV, pp. 472-473) 

The delegates of all the Slovak political parties, assembled on 
October 30, 1918, at Turciansky Saint Martin, and organized 
into a Slovak National Council as members of the great Czecho- 
slovak nation, affirm the right of self-determination, a right ad- 
mitted by the entire world. The National Council declares that 
it alone is authorized to speak and act in the name of the C,[?;echo- 
slovak nation living within the limits of Hungary. 

We deny this authority to the Hungarian Government which, 
for numerous decades, recognized no more serious task than 
that of oppressing everything Slovak, which neither created nor 
permitted to be created any school for our people, which never 
permitted the Slovak people to be admitted to public office, 
which destroyed the property of our people, and which by its 
constitution and policy of mediaBval feudalism, has despoiled us. 
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We deny^ equally to so-called representative assemblies con- 
stituted by means of a restricted franchise which does not per- 
mit the national will to express itself, and composed of people 
who, despite the guarantees of the law, do not permit the use 
of a single Slovak word in the Councils of purely Slovak Coun- 
ties, the right to speak for the Slovak people. 

We further deny this right to these popular assemblies whose 
resolutions are voted under foreign pressure. 

Only the Slovak National Council, therefore, is authorized in 
Slovakia to speak in the name of the Slovak people. 

The National Council of the Czechoslovak nation living in 
Hungary declares : 

1. The Slovaks form linguistically and historically a part of 
the Czechoslovak nation. The Slovaks have taken part in all 
the intellectual struggles of the Czech nation, which have made 
it known throughout the world. 

2. We demand also for this Czechoslovak nation the right to 
self-determination and full independeiice. In virtue of this 
principle, we approve the new legal international situation for- 
mulated October 18 by President Wilson and recognized Octo- 
ber 27 by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria-Hungary. 

3. We demand the immediate conclusion of peace in con- 
formity to Humane and Christian principles, so that, thanks to 
legal international guarantees, this peace will prevent all new 
wars and all new armament. 

We are convinced that our Slovak people, zealous and well 
endowed, which, despite unheard-of oppression, has been able 
to attain to such degree of national culture, will not be ex- 
cluded from the blessings of peace and of the League of Nations, 
but tfeat, on the contrary, it will be permitted to collaborate, 
according to its forces and its means to the general progress of 
Humanity. 

Turciansky Saint Martin, October 30, 1918. 

For the Assembly of the Slovak National Council : 
(Signed) 

Karol A. Medvecky, Matus Dula, 

Secretary, President, 

of the Slovak National Council. 
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No. 6 

The Declaration op Geneva 

{La Nation Tcheque, Vol. IV, pp. 454-455, December 1, 1918) 

The Czechoslovak deputies and the delegates of the National 
Council of Prague, assembled on October 30, 1918, at Geneva, 
in the presence of M. Eduard Benes, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Provisional Government of the Czechoslovak Coun- 
tries, declare solemnly in the name of the Czechoslovak nation : 

1. Recalling, once more, the great manifestations of the will 
of the Czechoslovak people of January 6, 1918, and the solemn 
oath of April 13, 1918, when the Czechoslovak people testified 
in a clear and precise manner its definite decision to constitute 
an absolutely sovereign independent State within the historic 
limits of its countries (Bohemia, Moravia and Austrian Silesia, 
united to Slovakia), we approve integrally the policy and all 
the military and diplomatic action of the Czechoslovak National 
Council, transformed into the Provisional Government of the 
Czechoslovak Countries, now sitting in Paris, as well as all the 
engagements undertaken by it, in the name of our nation, toward 
the Allied and Associated States. 

We express to it at the same time all our gratitude for the 
great services which it has rendered to the Nation. 

2. We declare furthermore that the Czechoslovak nation has 
decided to defend by all its means this program, and that it has 
definitely broken all ties with Vienna and with Budapest. It 
will not cease the struggle before having wholly recovered the 
liberty of its four historic countries. 

Peace which would not assure the realization of this prIS'gram 
would not be durable, for the Czechoslovak nation is unanimous 
in this case in pursuing the struggle to the bitter end to deliver 
itself from the Austro-Hungarian yoke, and all Europe would 
find itself constantly menaced by the same danger, which 
brought about the war and the present social upheavals. 

3. The representatives of the Czechoslovak nation further- 
more declare in an absolutely categorical manner that no ties 
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exist or evQr will exist between the nation and the dynasty of 
the Habsburgs. 

5. The Peace Conference, which will have to constitute a 
new political order throughout the entire world, will give oc- 
casion for the Czechoslovak nation to aid in elaborating in Cen- 
tral Europe, in perfect harmony with the Allied and Associated 
nations which have so collaborated for the liberation of our 
people, the political regime which will assure a just and dur- 
able peace for all Europe. Our nation will be forever thankful 
to all the Allied and Associated States. 

Being able for the first time after four years of a terrible 
war, to pass a few moments on the territory of a neutral 
country and in more direct contact with the states of which 
the Czechoslovak nation is today the ally, the Czechoslovak 
deputies and the delegates of the National Council of Prague 
make this solemn decision known to all the Allied countries and 
to the Government of the United States, invoking the great prin- 
ciple of justice and modern democracy which is the right of the 
peoples to self-determination, and draw their attention to the 
absolute necessity of constituting a new political order in Cen- 
tral Europe, to keep the Germans and the Magyars henceforth 
forevermore from the possibility of recommencing their old 
policy which unloosed the present catastrophe upon Europe. 

Done at Geneva, October 31, 1918. 

Karel Kramar 

S. IIabermann Antonin Kalina 

Vaclav Klofac Prant. Stanek 


No. 7 

Pr(?visional Constitution of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
November 13, 1918 

(Text issued by Bureau of Government Research, 
University of Texas) 

National Assembly 
Section 1. 

The National Committee shall comprise 256 members selected 
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in the same way and according to the same key in which it orig- 
inated. The official name of this body shall be the National 
Assembly. 

Section 2. 

The same way and key shall be used for adding new members 
whenever vacancies occur. 


Section 3. 

A member shall lose his membership in the assembly for any 
of the following causes: 

(a) If he should lose his citizenship. 

(b) If, having been sentenced for penal offense, which de- 
prives him of eligibility in autonomous communities in 
Bohemia, he should be deprived of membership by a res- 
olution of the National Assembly passed by two-thirds 
majority of members present. 

Section 4. 

The National Assembly shall have legislative authority over 
the whole state as well as over its component parts, and super- 
vising authority over the executive branch until such a time as 
according to the Constitution, after the general election a new 
legislature shall be convened and organized. 

Section 5. 

The National Assembly shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure. In the meantime, the National Assembly shall transact 
business by the rules adopted by the National Committee in its 
session of November 9, 1918. 

Section 6. 

One-third of the members of the National Assembly shall con- 
stitute a quorum. A majority of members present shall be suf- 
ficient for the passing of any act or resolution, with the follow- 
ing exceptions : 

To amend this Constitution; 

To amend the law concerning the rights of citizens; 
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To amend the law passed Nov. 9, 1918, concerning the 
immunity of members of the National Assembly; 

To elect the President of the Republic; 

To declare war. 

In the instances above enumerated, two-thirds shall constitute 
a quorum and the votes of two-thirds of the members present 
shall be necessary to validate any act or resolution. 

The President op the Republic 
Section 7. 

The head of the state shall be the President of the Republic 
elected by at least two-thirds majority of the National Assembly 
(See Sec. 6). The office of the President shall remain until, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, a new head of state shall be elected. 

Section 8. 

During the absence of the President or if the office is vacated, 
the Government (cabinet of ministers) shall assume his authority 
and in particular instances may delegate this power to its presi- 
dent (prime minister). 

Section 9. 

The President of the Republic shall not be subject to penal 
procedure. 

Authority of the President of the Republic 
Section 10. 

The President shall have the authority : 

(a) To represent the state in dealing with foreign countries. 

(b) Of commander-in-chief of the army. 

(c) To receive ambassadors from other countries. 

(d) To declare war according to decision of the National As- 
sembly; to negotiate peace treaties, and to present them 
before the National Assembly for approval and ratifi- 
cation. 
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(e) To appoint all military officers, executive, civil service, 
and judicial officials ranking from the sixth class up- 
wards. 

(f) To extend pardon, or modify the punishment, as well as 
to remove or modify the legal consequences of a penal 
act, sentence, or punishment, and to prevent or stop penal 
proceedings. 

To validate his governmental functions, the President shall 
secure the acquiescence or countersignature of the respective 
responsible members of the government (ministers). 

Section 11. 

The President shall have the right within eight days to return 
any bill to the National Assembly for reconsideration; if the 
bill is repassed it must be proclaimed a law. 

Section 12. 

The President of the Republic shall solemnly promise before 
the National Assembly upon his honor and conscience that he 
will care for the welfare of the republic and of the people and 
uphold the laws. 

Proclamation op Court Judgments and Decrees 
Section 13. 

Judgments and decrees of the courts shall be proclaimed in 
the name of the republic. 

Executive and Ordinance Authority 
Section 14. 

Executive and ordinance power shall belong to the govern- 
ment (cabinet) composed of 17 members elected by the National 
Assembly. The National Assembly shall also elect the presi- 
dent of the Government or prime minister, while the election 
of the vice-president is left to members of the cabinet. 
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Section 15. 

The President (prime minister) and the other ministers shall 
solemnly promise before the National Assembly upon their honor 
and conscience that they will conscientiously and impartially 
perform their duties and uphold the laws. 

No member of the Government shall be a member of admin- 
istrative or supervising boards of joint stock companies, or an 
agent in limited corporations which, as enterprises obligated to 
give public account, are subject to profit taxation. 

Section 16. 

The Government shall be responsible to the National Assembly 
and may be recalled by a resolution expressing lack of confi- 
dence passed by a simple majority vote when at least one-half of 
the members are present. Any motion for a resolution express- 
ing lack of confidence must bear the signatures of at least one- 
fourth of the members of the assembly and must be submitted 
first to a committee. 

Section 17. 

The seat of the Government shall be Prague. Ten ministers, 
including the president and vice-president, shall constitute a 
quorum in the sessions of the cabinet. 

In its sessions, the cabinet passes on the following subjects : 

(a) Government (administration) bills to be submitted to 
the National Assembly. 

(b) All matters of political character. 

(c) Nominations and appointments submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic or by other high central authorities. 

Section 18. 

The Government shall have the power to authorize one of the 
ministers to direct and answer for all offices created or estab- 
lished for the purpose of administering the affairs of the State. 

Section 19. 

All laws enacted by the National Assembly shall be pro- 
claimed within eight days with the exception given in Section 
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11. All bills in order to become laws shall bear the signatures 
of the President of the Kepublic, of the prime minister, and of 
the minister who is charged with the execution of the particu- 
lar act. 

During the President’s absence, or should the presidency be 
vacated, the signature of the prime minister shall take the place 
of the signature of the President of the Republic. 

Decrees shall bear the signature of the prime minister and the 
signatures of at least nine other members of the cabinet. 

Section 20. 

All executive and administrative acts heretofore performed by 
the National Committee are hereby approved. 

Section 21. 

This bill shall become a law on the day of its proclamation. 

Dr. P. Soukup A. Svehla 

J. Stribrny Dr. A. Rasin 

Dr. V. Hrobar 

No. 8 

Declaration op the Social Democratic Club to Other Politi- 
cal Clubs in the National Assembly, March 12, 1919 

{Czechoslovak Review, Vol. 3, No. 5, p. 125, May, 1919) 

We lack confidence that the present Government mil be able 
to carry out its social program of January 9. The efforts of 
the Social Democratic members of tlie Cabinet failed to move 
the bourgeois members of the Government to take decided steps 
in the matter of expropriating the large landed estates. ^ The 
ministry of agriculture has not even called together a commis- 
sion of inquiry announced two months ago. Neither has the 
Government taken any steps in the direction of acquiring control 
of coal mines. On January 8, chairmen of the political clubs 
decided to include in the economic program of the Government 
the expropriation of steel mills and other large enterprises hav- 
ing the nature of monopoly. The spokesmen of the Government 
declared at that time that the cabinet accepted the decision of 
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the party chairman. But nothing has been done to carry out 
these promises. We also object to the severe interpretation of 
the law of free assembly by the authorities. The Government 
does not lead the National Assembly because it lacks firm poli- 
cies. This condition of affairs creates discontent in the repub- 
lic, and we refuse to share the responsibility for the failure of 
the cabinet to produce results or for the opposition of the bour- 
geois members of the Government to the program of January 
9. We would ask: (1) Passing of a law within 14 days ex- 
propriating in principle large landed estates and taking them 
over provisionally for the purpose of securing this year’s crops. 
Colonization of these estates would be dealt with by special laws 
later. (2) Calling of a commission of inquiry within 14 days 
to take up expropriation of coal mines as well as another com- 
mission to consider monopolistic enterprises. We would look 
upon them as the first step for the prompt socialization of these 
branches of production. (3) Amending the law for workmen’s 
sickness insurance by April 1. (4) Immediate enactment of 

law guaranteeing full freedom of assembly, press and associa- 
tion. (5) Immediate proclamation of municipal elections. 

If the various parties represented in the National Assembly 
will not consent to this, we shall take steps to call a party con- 
vention to decide on the future tactics of the Social Democratic 
members in the National Assembly. 

We shall ask for the enactment of election laws for a constitu- 
ent assembly. Not later than two months after the municipal 
elections there ought to follow elections for the true parliament 
of the republic. 

We express our full confidence to Social Democratic Minis- 
tersfHaberman, Soukup and Winter. 

No. 9 

Proclamation of the Czechoslovak Armies Under General 

Hennoque (French) on Entering Ruthenia, May 1, 1919 

{Czechoslovak Review, Vol. 3, p. 171) 

To THE RuTHBNES OP HUNGARY ! 

I come at the head of victorious allied armies to bring you 
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liberation from the cruel yoke under which you nave suirerea 
for centuries. You will no longer be slaves and victims of 
Magyar chauvinism, neither will you suffer by Magyar bolshe- 
vist disorder. My native Prance sent me here to give you a 
helping hand that you might be liberated and enter the family 
of free nations. Czechoslovaks come as your brothers. . . . By 
the coming of my forces you become free citizens of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Stand under its banner, for it brings you 
freedom. 

General. Hennoque. 

No. 10 

Messages from President Masaryk to the Members op the 

Tusar Cabinet 

(Venhov, July 9, 1919, gives most salient features of notes from 
President Masaryk; Enemy Press Supplement, 

July 31, 1919, p. 715) 

1. Prime Minister Tusar: Although this Government may, 
in a certain sense, be a transitional one, it is charged with the 
important duty of building up the State and perfecting the ad- 
ministrative organization. You have the difficult task of or- 
ganically uniting fourteen Ministries. I would suggest to you 
the formation of a kind of guiding committee by joint action of 
your Ministry and the Ministries for Home and Foreign Affairs 
respectively. Moreover, I advocate a close cooperation between 
the Ministries of Finance, Trade, Railways (communications), 
Public Works, Social Welfare, and Agriculture, i.e., all Minis- 
tries of an economic character. Meetings of these Ministries 
from time to time are to be recommended. I would also draw 
attention to the need for closer cooperation between Government 
and Press. Democracy demands an accurate orientation of pub- 
lic opinion, both at home and abroad. 

2. Deputy Svehla, Minister for the Interior: I should like 
to lay stress on the urgent need for administrative reforms. For 
this purpose a commission should immediately be appointed, to 
set about regulating the management of all departments. Spe- 
cial attention is demanded for administrative reform in Slo- 
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vakia and the administrative incorporation of Ruthenia, as- 
signed by *the Entente to our Republic as an autonomous re- 
gion. In all districts the problem of national minorities must 
be solved with the greatest speed. I cannot omit a reference to 
certain unsatisfactory features in the administration, brought 
about by the moral disorders arising from the war, and collapse 
of Austria-Hungary; the administration of our State, from top 
to bottom, must be honest above reproach, unbiased, and just. 
A thorough reform admits of no postponement or delay, and it 
will not be of any avail to refer to the general demoralization 
in other countries and in the whole of Europe. 

3. Deputy Horacek, Minister for Finance : You are taking 
over the fundamental achievements of your predecessor, which 
were dictated by a uniform and well-considered financial plan. 
You yourself know how difficult a task awaits you. The regu- 
lating of our finances is one of the main conditions for our in- 
dependence. You are confronted by the great task of the age, 
which is common to all economic departments and really to all 
Ministries, and which is designated by the term ^^socialization.’’ 
Just social reforms are not possible as long as economic anarchy 
lasts. Chronic unemployment is only a further consequence of 
this anarchy, of this defective mastery of conditions of produc- 
tion. Socialization means not only the just distribution of 
goods, but also increase in, and improvement of, production. At 
the same time it will also be your duty, as soon as possible, to 
organize a State bank, which by a considered financial policy 
would support your efforts and those of the other departments. 

4. Dr. Heidler, Minister for Trade : Your special duty will 
consist of organizing exports and imports, without, however, 
negjecting the organization and improvement of the home mar- 
kets. In conjunction with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
you will collaborate in the organization of our consulates and 
embassies, and will prepare with all speed commercial agree- 
ments, which are, we hope, necessary now that peace is con- 
cluded. 

5. Deputy Hampl, Minister for Public Works : Our experi- 
ence during the war and recently have made the widest sections 
of the public aware of the huge importance of our natural coal 
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supplies. It will be our object to determine, as accurately as 
possible, the amount of our natural supplies of fuel.' For this 
purpose a systematic electrification of the whole territory must 
be carried through. It will also be the task of your department 
to support all technical inventions, and to introduce the acquisi- 
tions and improvements made by foreign technology. The need 
for the development of building activity is so obvious that I will 
not labor the point. 

6. Deputy Houdek, Minister for Pood: Your office is tem- 
porary, but none the less important for that. I am convinced 
that you will organically combine the tasks connected with food 
and supplies with the whole organization of produce; the prob- 
lem of supplies is a substantial part of an ordered State ad- 
ministration. 

7. Deputy Stribrny, Minister for Railways: The war has 
demonstrated the enormous importance of means of communi- 
cation, the lack of which we ourselves have felt, and we see the 
consequences in all countries. A considered railway policy must 
remove the defects inherited from the centralizing endeavors 
of Vienna and Budapest. Slovakia and Ruthenia especially de- 
mand a considerable extension and improvement of their rail- 
way routes. 

8. Dr. Yavro Srobar, Minister for Health: I hope that the 
conditions in Slovakia will soon allow you to devote yourself 
fully to your splendid department. The war and its conse- 
quences impose upon the Ministry of Health a twofold concern 
for the physical and moral status of the whole population. I am 
convinced that your attention will not fail to deal with the tasks 
of educational, industrial, and military hygiene. As one of the 
important details, I recommend to your care the health re^rts 
of our Republic. 

9. Dr. Vesely, Minister for Justice: Of the great tasks 
which await you, I draw attention to the jurisdictional incor- 
poration of Slovakia and Ruthenia. The administration of jus- 
tice involves the important task of dealing with our minorities. 

10. Deputy Prasek, Minister for Agriculture: The law re- 
lating to the expropriation of estates imposes upon you difficult 
but interesting and splendid tasks. We must make an effort 
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to derive sustenance from our own soil. The endeavor to achieve 
industrialization will not lead to a neglect of agriculture, but, 
on the contrary, will serve as an inducement to perfect it. 

11. Deputy Harbman, Minister for National Culture : I will 
here only emphasize the need of practical and rational physical 
training. Our schools must prepare our youth for our national 
army, our army must be a continuation school for our rising 
generation. The projected separation of State and Church will 
be carried through in the department of scholastic administra- 
tion with the necessary tact, and the secularization of schools 
will not be prejudicial to education. 

12. Deputy Klofac, Minister for National Defense : The 
military collapse of Austria-Hungary rendered possible only a 
provisional and hasty organization. You will certainly not for- 
get our troops in Siberia, whom we all wish to have home again 
as soon as possible. Altogether, it will be the task of your de- 
partment, and those affected by it, to secure the return of all 
subjects of our State who are imprisoned and interned in vari- 
ous countries. 

13. Deputy Stanek, Minister for Posts and Telegraphs: I 
am sure that you will complete the good foundations of your de- 
partment which were laid by your predecessor. I would draw 
special attention to one thing: the development of an aerial 
post. The remoter parts of our territory, especially Slovakia 
and Ruthenia, must be more closely united with Bohemia so far 
as communications are concerned. At least the newspapers and 
the urgent portion of the correspondence must be delivered to 
the most outlying parts of our territory on the same day. 

No. 11 

i 

Law of February 25, 1920, in Regard to the Participation op 
Employees op Mines in the Administration of Mining 
Enterprises and in Regard to Their Participa- 
tion IN the Net Benefits 

{Gazette de Prague, Vol. I, No. 41, p. 4; September 11, 1920) 

1. The employees of mines, with the exception of those work- 
ing in blast furnaces and who are subject to the law on the 
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miners’ councils of the pits and the basin, have the right to 
take part in the administration of the enterprise and to partici- 
pate in the net proceeds. 

The administration in common of mining enterprises is intro- 
duced for mining enterprises employing more than 100 persons. 

2. The employees will take part in the enterprises by sending 
their representatives to a council which shall be formed for each 
enterprise, in legal form, whatever this form may be. 

The representatives of employees in the councils of enterprises 
constituted as corporations or limited liability companies, for 
which there is a council of administration or surveillance, will 
be invited to the sessions of these administrative organs if min- 
ing affairs are discussed, and they will have the right to vote. 
The same holds good for sessions of the councils of administra- 
tion and exploitation. 

These representatives are subject to the regulations of Ar- 
ticle 11. 

3. (1) The council of the enterprise fixes the figure of the 
participation of the employees in the benefits (proceeds, profits) 
according to Article 12 of this law. 

(2) The entrepreneur is bound to submit to the council of 
the enterprise 

(a) a quarterly report of the commercial transactions of 
the enterprise; 

(b) an annual report for the preceding business year; 

(c) the conduct and account of profits and losses; 

(d) a proposal for the distribution of net profits. 

4. The council of the enterprise is composed of seven mem- 
bers, of which two shall be taken from among the worker^^ and 
one from among the employees. The other members are named 
by the entrepreneur. 

Every member has a substitute. 

5. The representative of the employees and the substitutes 
are elected by the councils of administration of the enterprises 
by direct and secret vote. The election of representatives of 
the workers takes place separately. 

6. Only those employees having worked at least two years in 
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the establishments of the enterprise and during four years in 
the mines of the basin in question, being over thirty years of 
age and not excluded from the right to vote in the communes 
or to vote for the council of the enterprise for non-observation 
of prescribed secrecy, are eligible to membership on the council 
of the enterprise. 

7. The council of the enterprise elects its president. The 
vice-president is chosen by the representatives of the em- 
ployees. 

The sessions take place regularly every three months and are 
summoned by the president. 

8. The council of the enterprise is qualified to judge whether 
all the members have been regularly summoned and whether at 
least one-fourth of these members are present. 

Decisions are taken by a simple majority, including the vote 
of the president. 

In case of a tie, the president shall cast the deciding vote. 

9. At each session of the council of the enterprise minutes 
are to be drawn up and signed by all those present. The orig- 
inal copy of the minutes is to be sent to the proprietor of the 
enterprise. 

10. The term of office of the members of the council of the 
enterprise elected according to Article 5 is two years. This 
term commences at the same time as the administrative period 
of the enterprise in question and ends by (1) resignation; 
(2) death; (3) leaving the establishment; (4) loss of eligibility; 
(5) exclusion in conformity with Article 11. 

11. The function of a member of the council of the enterprise 
is an honorary one. All the members of the council of the en- 
terprise are bound to observe an absolute silence in regard to 
the communications touching the situation of the establishment 
which have been designated as confidential. He who infringes 
this duty is, ipso facto, amenable to private law; he shall fur- 
thermore be excluded from the council of the enterprise and 
shall be deprived for two periods of the right of eligibility to 
these functions. 
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Members of the council of the enterprise receive ^only an in- 
demnification for their actual expenses and losses. 

The amount of these expenses shall be fixed by the council oi 
the enterprise and paid by the entrepreneur. 

12. Every mining enterprise of reserved minerals must keep 
its books regularly and draw up its ledger and accounts oi 
profit and loss annually. The part of the profits belonging tc 
the employees is fixed at 10 per cent of the net profits which 
must be distributed to the owners of the enterprise. 

This distribution is effected in the general interest of the 
employees. 

In mixed enterprises, i.e., those embracing, beside the mines, 
other branches of production, the distribution of profits is not 
fixed for the workers and the employees except in accordance 
with the product of the mines determined by the balance 
sheet. 

In mining enterprises for which the councils of the enterprise 
are not constituted, the proprietor is bound by the foregoing 
provisions to devote a part of his net profits to ends of general 
interest to the employees, in accord with the council of admin- 
istration. 

13. The share of the employees in the net profits which has 
been fixed shall be, within 14 days after the decision, sent to 
the council or councils of the district in which the mining 
enterprises of the establishment in question are located, in 
the proportion of their profits to the profits of the whole 
basin. 

14. The minister of public works will publish, in accord with 
the ministers of social welfare, finance, the interior, com- 
merce, industry and justice, an ordinance of public ^min- 
istration fixing the details of the application of the present 

law. 

15. The present law enters into force in the various mining 
districts cited in Section 16 of the law in regard to the pit coun- 
cils and basin councils as well as in Slovakia, on the day fixed 
by the minister of public works in accord with the other inter- 
ested ministers. 
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No. 12 

Statoment of Premier Jan Cerny as to Program of 
His Cabinet 

{Gazette de Prague, Vol. I, No. 44, September 22, 1920, p. 2) 

In the letter of nomination addressed to me, the President of 
the Republic designated the present cabinet as one of work and 
a provisional government; he thereby traced our line of con- 
duct. Public life in our country is profoundly influenced by 
politics; thus, it is evident that no Government, whatever might 
be its origin or composition, could assume the position of a non- 
political Government. If, however, the Cabinet which I have 
been charged to direct is considered as such, it means that it 
will hold aloof from all party questions and will pursue a policy 
which will serve the good of the State wholly and solely. 

The mission of this government is to carry on the affairs of 
state in all neutrality, but it cannot do away with parliamentary 
support to achieve this end. To seek to create an organized 
majority in the National Assembly or in the Senate would be 
contradictory to its fundamental character. That is a matter 
for later development. The present government will examine 
every project or proposition objectively, keeping only the in- 
terest of the State in view; in its capacity of a government of 
work it will be able to count on the collaboration of a ‘^working 
majority” animated by the same intentions and which will not 
be bound by the elements composing it or the cabinet. Its task 
is that of assuring an untroubled activity to legislation and ad- 
ministration, and one may well believe that all the groups and 
all classes of the population will second it, from respect for the 
State and the nation. 

Above all, the government will devote itself to urgent ques- 
tions, particularly to the regulation of the food supply and the 
solution of the housing crisis. It goes without saying that the 
government will safeguard faithfully the program of great mod- 
ern reforms and will be guided by the principles which Presi- 
dent Masaryk expressed in his letter to my predecessor. 
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No. 13 

Manifesto to the Army After the Second Karlist Coup, 
November 8, 1921 

{Gazette de Prague, Vol. II, No. 90, p. 3; Saturday, 
November 12, 1921) 

Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the 

Republic ! 

You were called to arms for the defense of the Republic. I 
have noted with great satisfaction the civic and military disci- 
pline which you have displayed both on our coming up and also 
during the preparations for march to the front. 

A rapid concentration of our defensive forces was necessary 
and had a decisive influence upon the favorable course events 
have taken, a circumstance which today enables us to allow you 
to return to peaceful employments. Many of you had already 
taken part in the creation of the new Czechoslovak army of de- 
fense, and now you have had with the others an opportunity of 
getting to know it, a new army both in respect of its aims and 
of its internal organization. The mobilization has proved that 
our army, as well as the Republic that created it for her de- 
fense, is democratic. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the active and 
reserve forces have vied in making the army within a brief space 
ready for action. At this moment, as you separate, it is clear 
to all of you that the Republic in every danger can rely upon 
her army, strong as it is by the will and the military v^or of 
those who compose it. 

Thanks to your readiness and promptness, you have pro- 
tected and strengthened the rights of the Republic. May this 
thought be a reward to you for the fulfilment of your duty. 

Thomas G. Masartk. 


Prague, November 8, 1921. 
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No. 14 

uoMESTic Program op the Svehla Ministry 

{Czechoslovak Review, Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 1923, p. 1) 

As my first paramount task I consider a faultless public 
administration and a democratic code of laws. Interests of the 
State are not to be subordinated to those of the individual, the 
masses, or the political parties. On January 1, 1923, the long- 
promised county (zupni) administration will begin to function. 
This will unify the administration and be a means of consoli- 
dating the internal self-government. In Kussinia, the eastern- 
most part of the Republic, work will be hastened so that the 
autonomous relations in this district, which voluntarily joined 
our country, shall be instituted practically and clearly in the 
spirit of our Constitution and the Peace Treaties. 

One of the most important tasks in the realm of social wel- 
fare politics is the proposed bill of old age pensions and dis- 
ability insurance. It is imperative to work in other directions, 
so that imperfections might be ironed out which were brought 
on by the war and the pauperization of the country. It is still 
necessary to repair the damages of the sins of the previous 
regime, particularly Slovakia and Russinia. Here it is required 
that more schools be built so that the nation might be educated 
and cultured, which will result in a better understanding and 
in unity, as is now the case in the West. The government em- 
phasizes the absolute necessity of strict justice and the eradica- 
tion of overbearingness toward all citizens of the Republic, re- 
gardless of nationality, religion or social standing. 

Of course, the State must assert its authority in every in- 
stance and protect its interests everywhere, and it considers it- 
self strong enough to do these things even though it must resort 
to the use of the means at its disposal to accomplish it. 
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No. 15 

Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia; Statement of 
Foreign Minister Benes 

{Czechoslovak Review, Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 1923, pp. 1-2) 

Our foreign policy, backed by four years of work, follows 
a well-defined trend. To determine and to make secure the 
frontiers of the State, to settle all disputed questions with our 
neighbors and to adjust our relations with them, to cooperate 
politically and economically with all Central European states 
in a spirit compatible with their common needs and serving the 
cause of European peace and consolidation — these have been the 
principal stages in the four years’ development of our policy. 
The idea of this policy and its aims was unmistakable. It was 
a matter of making secure the State, of frustrating every effort 
of reaction and of becoming a co-worker with the rest of Europe 
for peace, stability and political progress. 

I do not think there is any need to make changes in the 
policy pursued hitherto. We shall continue in this direction, 
strengthening and extending it. If the creation of the Little 
Entente was eminently the expression of this policy, aiming at 
the upholding of the liberty of the nations which in 1918 freed 
themselves from the Austrian yoke and directed towards laying 
the foundations of a new Central Europe, it is possible to regard 
the strengthening of this Entente, as expressed in the new 
Czechoslovak- Jugoslavian Treaty, as evidence of the effort to 
pursue a policy which has already proved its value, to give it a 
broader scope and to conscientiously extend its defensive idea 
by tasks of a positive constructive character. It stands to rea- 
son that this positive effort will be applied also to our relations 
with other members of the Little Entente and to all other states, 
which, in whatever form they do so, join us in our Central Euro- 
pean standpoint. In this respect we may take it for granted 
that our relations with Poland will be maintained and strength- 
ened, and that we shall maintain close relations with Austria, on 
whose recovery we may safely rely. After the success of the 
November attempts to arrive at an understanding with Hun- 
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gary, there are prospects of an improvement in the relations 
even with this neighbor. 

Our relation to the other European and non-European states 
will be determined by their attitude towards the peace treaties, 
which form the basis of our legal existence, and by the share 
they take in the work of consolidation and peace in Europe. In 
all this, our policy can be neither an English, nor a French, nor 
a German, nor a Russian policy, hut a Czechoslovak policy ; that 
is to say, it will be determined first and foremost by our geo- 
graphical, economic, and political situation in Europe, even if 
we take into consideration all the forces and currents working 
around us. It is, of course, only natural that even in the future 
our economic interests and the extension and strengthening of 
the existing network of trade conventions, already concluded, 
will play a great role within the framework of our foreign 
policy. 
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No. 1 

The Point op View op the Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs as 
Regards the Peace Note op the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 7, 1918, pp. 58-59) 

The Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government on 
September 14 of this year addressed to the Governments of all 
belligerent and neutral States a Note in which it invited all bel- 
ligerent Powers to send delegates to confidential and non-binding 
conversations, concerning the fundamental principle upon which 
an agreement might be come to that would be likely to save 
Europe from the catastrophe of the suicidal continuation of 
this war, and which might devise measures which might serve 
as a foundation on which to reconstruct Europe and the world. 

According to the proposition of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, it would be possible by such conversation in particu- 
lar to work out the general principles, which might serve as the 
basis of peace and of the future relation between States, and an 
attempt might be made to apply the principles in a practical 
way to the particular peace questions, and in this way bring 
about their solution. 

On this subject, we representatives of the nation of Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs, consider it our duty before everything to 
bring to notice the well-known fact that the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government can only speak in the name of 
the two peoples who rule Austria-Hungary, and that conse- 
quently the peace terms which the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment might put before the delegates of the belligerent States 
could in no way represent the needs of the oppressed peoples 
of the Monarchy. For this reason the reconstruction of Europe, 

which would be brought about by these terms, would not be a 
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guarantee of the durable peace which is required, but would 
bear in itself seeds of international conflicts such as may al- 
ready be seen in the declarations and endeavors of the respon- 
sible statesmen, both in Austria and Hungary, who at the very 
moment that they present themselves before the world as disci- 
ples of a League of Equal Nations, do all they can to frustrate 
the political progress of our people. All that the representa- 
tives of the Imperial and Royal Government have done and 
may do testifies to the domination imposed by force upon the 
Slav-Rumanian majority, and indicates but a stage in the regime 
of force, against which all oppressed peoples must fight. 

Having made this clear, and wishing according to our lights 
to serve our people and further that general progress which 
can only be built upon the equal rights of small and great na- 
tions, we consider it our duty to voice the general principles, 
which, once realized, would serve by the security they would 
offer, to build up a future permanent order of affairs in the 
case of the people of Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs, as well as in 
their relations to their neighbors. 

In doing this, we are actuated by a desire to hasten the crea- 
tion of that universal peace for which all people yearn, which- 
ever side they fight on, for it is our profound conviction that 
only upon new principles of international right, founded upon 
truth and equity, can the foundations of a permanent peace be 
built. 

One of these truths is the fact that the nation of Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs are ethnologically a single people, and that 
their unity according to the generally recognized national prin- 
ciple must remain intact and unconditional, both with regard 
to ti^i-ritorial integrity and State allegiance. 

On this fact are based our national rights and claims, which 
are in accord with the principles, internationally recognized, of 
the democratic organization of civilized humanity. 

Taking our stand, therefore, upon the right of every nation 
to live its own life — a right of which our people have a lively 
sense — we declare in the name of the nation of Slovenes, Croats, 
and Serbs, that we accept fully and in all its bearings the idea 
of a universal peace based on the right of the self-determination 
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of peoples in a sense already recognized internationally, that 
the people itself must decide its own life, and whether it prefers 
to found a State of its own or form a union of States in com- 
mon with other nations. This right of self-determination we 
claim for the people of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, and desire 
that the free application of this right be guaranteed interna- 
tionally. 

In accord with the aspirations of all the democracies of the 
belligerent and neutral nations of the world, we claim also for 
our people that the peace which ends this war must bring also 
to our people union, independence and freedom, because only 
such a peace — in that part of Europe which has been the most 
vulnerable as far back as the history of these regions is known 
— can guarantee the peaceful and independent development of 
our nation. A peace which would condemn even a part of our 
geographically compact nation to the domination of foreign na- 
tions would carry with it the seeds of future conflicts, forcing 
the nation of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs to exert all their 
strength to achieve the right of independent State existence for 
the whole of its national organism. 

The people of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs have the determina- 
tion and the energy, which they will exert on every occasion, to 
become a member of the League of Free Nations, and cooperat- 
ing with it, to work for the good and the progress of humanity, 
and so fulfil its mission as an independent State, organized on 
the principles of complete civil liberty and democratic au- 
tonomy, judicial and social equality — that is to say, to make 
possible the economic progress and complete cultural and social 
development of all citizens. 

And to those other national minorities, who exist among^ our 
people, and who are separated geographically from the main 
bodies of their countrymen, we, in the name of the whole people 
of the State of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, recognize all the 
rights necessary to their national culture and economic and 
social development. 

Inasmuch as our people base their aspirations on the prin- 
ciple of justice, and not upon force, so does it wish that the re- 
lations of the State of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs with other 
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free natior^l States be ordered on the same basis of interna- 
tional justice. 

The ports of that part of the Adriatic Sea which on account 
of their population, their islands or their hinterland come within 
the economic sphere of our people and into their possession, 
must be opened to all nationalities — also to those in our hinter- 
land — for the necessities of their eventual commerce. Our 
people will conclude international treaties with them, which will 
guarantee this freedom. 

In the name of the whole nation we now declare that the fate 
of our people must not be decided under any circumstances 
whatever, not even by the Peace Conference, without our com- 
plete participation, and for this reason we claim that in accord- 
ance with the meaning of self-determination there be assured 
to the nation of Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs participation in the 
coming Peace Congress through the medium of national repre- 
sentatives specially selected for this purpose. 

Zagreb, September 24, 1918. 

Du. Ante Koroshets, 

for the Jugoslav Club; 

Du. Gojo- Bulat, 

for the National Organization in Dalmatia; 
Dr. Ante Pavelitch, 

for the Starchevitch Party of Rights; 
Stjepan Raditch, 

for the Croatian Peasants’ Party; 
Dr. Gjorje Krasojevitch, 

for the Serbian National Radical Party; 
ViLiM Buksheg, 

VlTOMIR KoRATCH, 

Svetozar Delitch, 

for the Social Democrat Party of Croatia and Slavonia; 
Dr. S. Budisavljevitch, 

Dr. Ivan Lorkovitch, 

Dr. Janko Shimrak, 

for non-party organizations of the S. H. S. 

(Serb-Croat-Slovene National Movement). 
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Note: This statement was read by Koroshets in the Reichs- 
rat October 2, suppressed for nine days in the newspapers, and 
appeared in the Olas, October 11, 1918. 


No. 2 

Constitution of the National Council of Zagreb 
{Enemy Press Supplement , November 14, 1918, p. 107) 

The Olas, October 21, describes the constitution of the Na- 
tional Council : 

The organization of the National Council bases itself on the 
territorial principle; that is to say, each of our national prov- 
inces sends to the National Council one Deputy for every 100,000 
inhabitants. Carniola, the Slovene parts of Styria, Gorzia, and 
Carinthia, and Trieste have between them fourteen representa- 
tives, Istria three, Dalmatia seven, Croatia-Slavonia twenty- 
seven, Bosnia-Herzegovina eighteen. 

All members of the Croatian Sabor in Zagreb and of the 
Bosnian Sabor in Sarajevo, and of the Reichsrat in Vienna, who 
accept its standing orders, if they are not elected members of 
the National Council, have the right to participate in the full 
sittings of the Council, and, moreover, to elect among themselves 
delegations with the right to vote as follows: Members of the 
Croatian Sabor in Zagreb, five; members of the Bosnian Sabor 
in Sarajevo, three ; members of the Reichsrat Council in Vienna, 
four; with active and passive rights. 

No. 3 

Proclamation Issued by Jugoslav Nationaij Council, 
Published October 23, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, November 14, 1918, pp. 107-108 ; 
from Neues Pester Journal, October 22) 

As a result of the meetings on October 17, 18, and 19, the Na- 
tional Council of the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs announces to 
the Slovene, Croat and Serb people that from now on it assumes 
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the direction of national policy. It is empowered to do this by 
all national parties and groups. Henceforth no party, group or 
parliamentary combination will follow a separate policy in com- 
mon national questions nor carry on separate negotiations with 
elements outside the people. Indeed, in the future the National 
Council will be the only representative and controlling force in 
these questions. 

The great ideas of national self-determination and democracy 
had permeated our whole nation before the war, and in its course 
have gained the upper hand in international politics. Guided 
by these ideas the National Council puts forward the following 
essential demands to settle our national problem: 

1. We demand the union of our whole people, Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs, in one single Sovereign State organized on 
the principles of political and economic democracy in all the dis- 
tricts inhabited by it, without regard to the boundaries of any 
province or State in which it lives today. This means that all 
social and economic injustice and inequality shall be done away 
with. 

2. We demand that at the coming international Peace Con- 
gress our people shall be represented as a unity by its own spe- 
cial delegates. 

3. Therefore, the National Council rejects the method pro- 
posed in the Manifesto of the Austrian Emperor of October 16 
of settling the question of our nation and also any future pro- 
posal that would partially settle our problem and take from it 
its international character. 

4. The National Council thinks that it is only by satisfying 
these demands and principles that a lasting peace can be ensured 
betvipen peoples united in free States and so the League of Na- 
tions and general disarmament made possible. 

5. The National Council declares that, in accord with the 
general principles of democracy, free development will be as- 
sured to minorities of other races in the State of the Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs; neighboring States in the hinterland will be 
assured a trade route to the sea without prejudice to our ter- 
ritorial integrity and the sovereign rights of our State. 

The National Council summons our whole people, who are of 
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one blood, one speech, one soul, and one heart, to work for the 
satisfying of these demands and principles with the devotion 
and self-denial required by such a critical hour. . . . 

Zagreb, October 19, 1918. 

For the National Council of the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, 
the Presidents : 

Dr. Ante Koroshets, Dr. Ante Pavelitch, Svetozab 
Pribichevitch. 


No. 4 

Proclamation of a United S. H. S. State, November 24, 1918 

{Enemy Press Supplement, December 19, 1918, citing 
Hrvatska Rijech, November 25, 1918) 

The National S. H. S. Council, in accordance with its former 
decisions, and the statements of the Government of the Kingdom 
of Serbia, proclaims the union of the state of Slovenes, Croats 
and Serbs, in the whole compact Jugoslav districts of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian monarchy, with the Kingdom of Serbia 
and Montenegro, with a united state of Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, and chooses a committee of 28 people with complete au- 
thority to organize without delay, in agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Serbia and with the representatives 
of all parties in Serbia and Montenegro, a united state accord- 
ing to given directions, and the decisions in question will be 
ratified at the first meeting of the State Council, to which shall 
belong, besides the representatives of the Kingdom of Serbia 
and Montenegro, all the members of the present S. H. S. Council 
in Zagreb, reinforced by representatives of the Jugoslav Com- 
mittee. 

Resolution Effecting the Union of the Jugoslavs 

{Enemy Press Supplement, December 19, 1918, pp. 413-414, 
citing Neue Freie Presse, November 25, 1918) 

The Jugoslav National Council at Zagreb passed, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1918, the following resolution, moved by the Dalmatian 
National Government: 

The regency of the State of the United Croatia, Serbia and 
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•Slovenia will be transferred to the Prince Regent of Serbia, 
who will summon the State Council to Sarajevo and appoint the 
first Government. 

The State Council is to consist of (1) all members of the 
South Slav National Council at Zagreb, (2) of fifty representa- 
tives of the Kingdom of Serbia, and (3) of five representatives 
of Montenegro and the Voivodina. Prom the members of the 
State Council the Regent will appoint a Government which will 
consist of much the same ministries as have existed in Austria- 
Hungary and other States; a special ministry will be formed 
for maritime affairs. 

The Regent will, moreover, appoint five, or perhaps seven, 
Governors, with their official seat in Belgrade for Serbia, in 
Cetinje for Montenegro, in Ljubljana for Slovenia, in Novi Sad 
for the Voivodina, in Sarajevo for Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 
Split for Dalmatia, and in Zagreb (with the title of Ban) for 
Croatia and Slavonia. In addition, he will appoint five (or per- 
haps seven) Secretaries of State, who will have a voice in the 
ministry and will act as intermediaries between the Central 
Government and the various provinces. The Ministry is respon- 
sible to the State Council for the administration of the prov- 
inces. When peace and order are restored, the election of the 
Constituent Assembly will take place in Sarajevo. 

The procedure of the election will be drawn up by the State 
Council, which will be in authority during the period of transi- 
tion. Joint affairs (representation abroad and military affairs) 
are expressly reserved for the State Council. The Constituent 
Assembly will determine the final form of the State and Con- 
stitution. 

No. 5 

Resolutions of the National S. H. S. Council at Zagreb in 
Regard to the Pinal Organization of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

{Enemy Press Supplement, January 9, 1919, citing Sarajevoer 
Taghlatt, December 4, 1918) 

The final organization of the new State can be determined 
only by a two-thirds majority of the General National Assem- 
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bly (Popular Constituent) elected by all branches of the S. H. S. 
people. The Constituent must assemble not later than six 
months after the conclusion of peace. 

The Constituent will have to decide on: (a) the Constitution, 
the question whether there is to be a monarchy or a republic, 
internal organization, and the principles of constitutional law; 
(b) the State emblems; and (c) the seat of Government and of 
the higher State authorities. 

To the State Council belong: (a) All members of the National 
Council at Zagreb, supplemented by five members of the South 
Slav Committee in London; (b) a proportionate number of rep- 
resentatives of the Kingdom of Serbia chosen by the National 
Assembly in agreement with the local political parties; (c) a 
proportionate number of representatives of Montenegro chosen 
by the local Skupshtina. 

The S. H. S. State Council will at its first meeting decide on 
the national and marine flag. The King of Serbia or the Crown 
Prince Alexander of Serbia will exercise the KegenUs powers 
until a decision has been reached by the Constituent. 

The Eegent is not responsible. He takes the oath before the 
State Council. He will, in accordance with the parliamentary 
form of government, appoint a Government possessing the con- 
fidence of the State Council. He has the right to initiate and 
to sanction legislation. 

The State Council may be adjourned only by its own resolu- 
tion, and may not be dissolved before the assembly of the Con- 
stituent. The seat of the State Government and of the State 
Council will be settled in agreement. 

The State Government must forthwith take in hand the elec- 
tions for the Constituent, and likewise summon it. s 

The franchise will be settled by the State Council on the basis 
of universal, equal, direct, proportional and secret voting, with 
representation of minorities. 

The State Government is responsible to the State Council in 
matters of national business, and shall consist of the Prime Min- 
ister and Ministers for all branches of the administration, as 
well as of seven Secretaries of State, who will sit and vote at the 
Ministerial Council, namely, one for Serbia, one for Croatia and 
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Slavonia, one for Bosnia and Herzegovina, one for Montenegro, 
and one for Backa, the Banat and Baranja. 

The Secretaries of State have to represent the interests of their 
provinces before the State Government, to submit the proposals 
of the provincial governments to the State Government, and to 
see that these proposals endanger neither legal interests nor 
those of the State. 

In provincial matters the provincial assemblies will exercise 
supervision over the provincial governments. The provincial 
assemblies will be convoked by agreements between the parties of 
the province concerned. If no understanding is reached, the 
State Council will decide. At the head of the provincial gov- 
ernments are the Presidents, and at Zagreb the Ban, whom the 
Regent appoints on the proposition of the provincial assembly. 

The provincial governments will be allotted the requisite 
financial means by the State Government through the medium 
of the Budget. All former laws and prescriptions remain in 
force, as well as the organization of the law-courts, and the offi- 
cials of the former provincial governments will be retained. 

Foreign atfairs, military and naval affairs, finance, railways, 
post and telegraphs are withdrawn from the sphere of the pro- 
vincial governments and placed exclusively within the sphere 
of the State Government. Other business is carried on by the 
provincial governments in the autonomous sphere in accordance 
with instructions from and under supervision of the State Gov- 
ernment. 

No. 6 

Proclamation op the Prince Regent 

{Enemy Press Supplement, January 30, 1919, p. 746; citing 
Rijech S, H, S,, January 7, 1919) 

To My People : Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes ! 

By the unanimous decision of the Nation, expressed by the 
unanimous vote of their worthiest representatives, all the hith- 
erto divided sections of our native land have joined together in 
a united kingdom. By the will of the people, my august father, 
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His Majesty King Peter I, has been called upon to rule over 
this kingdom as King of all Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Acting 
in his name, I have, in agreement with the leaders of all parties 
in Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia, proceeded to the formation of 
our first State Government as the outward and visible sign of 
our . . . complete brotherly solidarity. In this Government 
there sit and work in agreement the foremost men of all three 
faiths and all three names, of all parties and all provinces of 
the kingdom. My Government will work in full agreement with 
the representatives of the people, and be responsible to it. Ac- 
cordingly, its first duty will be the convocation at Belgrade of 
a National Assembly composed of delegates of the Serbian 
Skupshtina, Old Serbia, and Macedonia, of a proportionate num- 
ber of members of the National Councils, and representatives of 
the ancient Serbian Duchy (Voivodina) and Montenegro. The 
National Assembly shall constitute the provisional but fully au- 
thorized legislative body in our kingdom. As King of a free 
and democratic people, I shall at all times unswervingly uphold 
the principles of constitutional government, which shall be the 
cornerstone of our State, created by the free will of the people. 

In this spirit and with these principles in view our Govern- 
ment will administer the land and resolve all questions of home 
and foreign politics. The Government will submit to the Na- 
tional Assembly a franchise bill to secure free elections for the 
Constituent Assembly on the basis of universal suffrage. In 
this Assembly a scheme will be introduced for a democratic con- 
stitution, conceived in the spirit of State unity and allowing for 
a wide administrative autonomy with guarantees for the widest 
political liberties and civil rights. It will be the duty of my 
Government to secure immediately for the whole kingdon of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes all the rights and liberties hitherto 
enjoyed by the citizens of Serbia under the Constitution of the 
Kingdom of Serbia. The complete equality before the law of 
all citizens of the kingdom will hereby be established, all class 
privileges abolished, and freedom of conscience and religious 
equality guaranteed. 

It is my wish that a just solution of the agrarian question be 
found without delay; that the kmet system and great landed 
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properties be abolished. The lands will be divided into small 
holdings for the poor agricultural population, while the former 
proprietors will be equitably compensated. Let every Serb, 
Croat, and Slovene be master of his own land. In our free State 
there must be only free landowners. Therefore, I have called 
upon my Government to appoint at once a Commission to draw 
up a scheme for the solution of the agrarian question, and I call 
upon my peasant-kmets to rely upon my royal word, and wait 
patiently till our State has given them the land in a constitu- 
tional way. It shall henceforth be God’s and theirs, as has long 
been the case with land in Serbia. . . . 

Given in our Eoyal Palace, in our Capital of Belgrade, Janu- 
ary 6, 1919. (December 24, 1918, O. S.) 

( Signed ) Aleksandar. 


No. 7 

Jugoslav Party Principles 

{Enemy Press Supplement, March 20, 1919, from Pester Lloyd, 
February 18, 1919) 

A. Principles op tue Jugoslav Democratic Party 

1. The Monarchy and the Karageorgevitch dynasty are not 
subjects which can be discussed by the Constituent Assembly. 

2. Centralization must be aimed at in legislation, but in ad- 
ministration, decentralization. 

3. Every district must enjoy autonomous administration. 

4. Cultural and social questions are not yet ripe for dis- 
cussjpn. 

B. Principles op the StarCevic Party 

{Enemy Press Supplement, March 27, 1919, p. 1185 ; Agramer 
TagMatt, February 21, 1919) 

1. The party holds that the first condition for the demo- 
cratic Constitution of the S. H. S. State is the widest measure 
of self-government for all provinces. 

2. Though the party takes part in the State ministry, in 
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order to have a hand in the construction of the State, it does 
not identify itself with the acts of certain ministers who forget 
that the program of the coalition ministry is determined by the 
agreement of all the cooperating parties. It demands that the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution as laid down in the 
Serbian Skupshtina and the S. H. S. National Council shall be 
upheld until a Constitution for the whole state has been formed. 

3. The party must oppose the policy of centralization, espe- 
cially as this is supported by adherents of the old system of 
Government. 

4. The party will take its stand on the unity of the State, 
and oppose all hegemonic and separatist tendencies. 

5. The erection of Peasants^ Chambers is advocated to regu- 
late the interests of landowners and see that all laws regarding 
agriculture, the right of inheritance, forestry, hunting, and fish- 
ing are in accord with the requirements of the peasants. Edu- 
cational reforms are also advocated. Since the land reforms 
will require time before they can be carried out, the Starcevic 
party demands that all sub-tenancies shall be done away with 
and the sub-tenants become tenants of the owner of the land. 

No. 8 

Extract from Resolution of the Great National Assembly 
OF Montenegro, April 20, 1919, Uniting 
Montenegro and Serbia 

{Epoha, April 24, in Enemy Press Supplement, 

May 22, 1919, p. 182) 

. . . The Great National Assembly has listened with tuatis- 
faction to the statement of its Committee concerning in the final 
union, of which the visible sign ... is the appointing by the 
S. H. S. Government of its representative to Montenegro, g. Iva 
Pavitchevitch. . . . 

The Great National Assembly accepts the surrender of power 
from its Committee, and acknowledges with satisfaction the fact 
that the representative of the Government, g. Pavitchevitch, 
takes over the State functions entrusted to him on the territory 
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of Montenegro. The important work of the Great National As- 
sembly is ‘done, and today the union of Montenegro with the 
S. H. S. Kingdom is definitely completed. 


No. 9 

Outline of the PaovisiONAii Constitution of the 
S. H. S. State 


{Enemy Press Supplement , July 10, 1919, p. 584, citing Ilrvat, 

June 14, 1919) 

The scheme proposed for the provisional Constitution con- 
tains 11 parts: 

1. Contains proposals already known, concerning the form 
of government, the dynasty, coat-of-arms and flag, and the prin- 
ciples of local autonomy. 

2. Defines civil rights. It embodies the principles of equality 
before the law, of personal freedom, inviolability of the home, 
freedom of conscience, speech and assembly, press and print- 
ing. Newspapers can be published without the permission of 
the Government. Titles of nobility are to be abolished, and 
capital punishment for political olTenses, except attempts on the 
life of the ruler or members of the Reigning House. Confisca- 
tion of goods is also to be abolished. 

3. Deals with the State Government. 

4. Deals with the powers of the King. He proclaims war in 
agreement with Parliament, concludes peace treaties and alli- 
ances, and submits them to Parliament for ratification. 

5. Deals with Parliament. The Constituent is to consist of 
delei^jates chosen on the principle of equal, proportional, uni- 
versal, secret suffrage. The Constituent must meet after the 
elections and remain assembled till the final State Constitution 
comes into being. 

6. Deals with ministers. The King appoints the ministers, 
who are responsible to him and Parliament for their official acts. 
They can be charged (i.e., impeached) for (1) treason to the 
State and ruler; (2) for violation of the Constitution and the 
constitutional rights of citizens; (3) for bribery, etc. 
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7. Deals with State Council, which is to consist of 36 mem- 
bers, half chosen by the King and half by Parliament It is the 
business of the State Council to work out schemes of legislation, 
and give their opinion about matters when the Government so 
requires them. 

8. Deals with the law courts, which are to be independent. 

9. Deals with finance and State x)roperty. 

10. Deals with the Treasury. 

11. Deals with the Army. 


No. 10 

Manifesto of the Juooslav Communist Party, 
October 12, 1920 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Yongoslave, No. 17, p. 3, from 
the Belgrade Radnichke Novine, and the Sarajevo 
Glos Slohode, October 12, 1920) 

All the bourgeois parties have submitted to you their projects 
of constitutions which once again give all the power to the rich, 
to the spahis and to the begs, and leave you, you who represent 
millions, in your situation of subjects and political slaves. 

Against the bourgeois parties, your Communist Party proposes 
to you a Constitution of Soviets which gives all the power to the 
Soviets of workers and peasants. 

The Kadicals and the Democrats, the first openly, the second 
by simulation — ^both of them in reality — demand that the soil 
shall continue to belong to the spahis, the agas and the begs, 
and that the peasants who cultivate the soil shall remain slaves, 
more or less. The Jugoslav Communist Party demands that 
all the soil, without any indemnity, without any ransom, with 
all its accessories, shall belong to those who work it. 

The Jugoslav Communist Party demands the control by Work- 
ers’ Councils of all national industry, and demands that all the 
means of production, all the factories, all the mines, all the rail- 
roads, ships, banks, stocks, warehouses and riches become the 
property of the working classes. 

This must be true also of all the means of exchange, which 
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must be nationalized. The public debts must be declared null, 
indirect taxes abolished, property and war profits confiscated; 
all great estates and incomes must be progressively taxed. The 
Communist Party furthermore demands the institution of com- 
pulsory labor for all classes and the establishment of the eight- 
hour day for the duration of the capitalist regime. 

All the bourgeois parties are advocates of a policy of conquest, 
putting the country under the yoke and at the mercy of the 
great conquering powers, fomenting new conflicts and new wars 
with our neighbors and are not capable of solving the nationality 
question. War on war! Peace among the peoples! We stand 
for the federation of the soviet republics of the Balkans and the 
Danube — such are the communist devices which we set up against 
all the bourgeois parties. 

Finally the Jugoslav Communist Party acclaims its entire 
solidarity with the Revolution in Soviet Russia, demands peace 
with Russia, the equality of all nationalities in Jugoslavia and 
hails the union of the working people of Jugoslavia within a re- 
public of the soviets of workers and peasants in lieu of a ‘‘na- 
tional’’ union which would be realized only for the profit of the 
rich, such as is conceived by the Radicals of Serbia, the Clericals 
of Slovenia and the begs of Bosnia, as well as the other small 
parties. 

No. 11 

Jugoslav Constitutional Projects 

(Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Yougoslave, No. 22, pp. 5-6, 
from Politika, April 17, 1921) 

Th^ first project of the Constitution was elaborated by M. 
Stoyan Protic when, in 1920, he was Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter for the Constitution. M, Protic wished to satisfy the Croats 
and Slovenes who demand a regional autonomy, without com- 
promising national unity. He solved the question by keeping 
the existing administrative divisions and giving them English 
self-government (les autonomies anglaises). To find in the 
Constitution a solid base for an understanding with the Croats 
and the Slovenes was the principal aim of M. Protic. Besides 
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this, M. Protic wished to organize the press, which he believed 
to be too unbridled; to render impossible a strong obstruction 
in the parliament by giving the right of dissolution of the 
Chamber not to the Sovereign (as did the (Serbian) Constitu- 
tion of 1903), but to the Prime Minister, commissioned thereto 
by the sovereign. In a word, M. Protic was inspired by Eng- 
lish constitutional practice both as to institutions and the means 
for safeguarding them. 

The cabinets of M. Vesnic and M. Pasic had common ideas on 
the Constitution, and their points of view found expression in 
the project which was submitted by the cabinet of M. Pasic to 
the Commission on the Constitution. This whole project sup- 
poses that the Jugoslav State is in danger. The idea of unity 
is not as strong as in 1918, and to safeguard it, it is necessary 
to consecrate it by a Constitution, of whatever character. That 
is why the Protic project has been reduced from 200 to 36 ar- 
ticles. The new government excised all that did not seem to 
it absolutely indispensable. Thus, at the end of the chapter, 
‘‘of the grand Protic project there remains but a lot of waste. 

In their project, the Vesnic and Pasic cabinets were interested 
in only two things: the Crown and the relations between the 
central government and the regions. Without creating too 
strong a central authority, the cabinets have wished to assure 
it an incontestable prestige. And it is the monarchy which in- 
carnates this central authority. In regard to the regions, the 
Pasic government has rejected the idea of English self-govern- 
ment. According to him, it is necessary to create, not a small 
number of large regions, but thirty-five small regions which 
would be rather departments and could never become the centers 
of regional separatism. “This project is therefore a scan^ and 
poor outline, which would give to the new State an entirely in- 
sufficient base.’’ 

The Commission on the Constitution has not wished to con- 
tent itself with so fragmentary a project. It has wished to en- 
large and complete the government project and that project has 
indeed been increased from 86 to 139 articles. The centralism 
of the government project is notably toned down: the regions 
have “self-government, which, without being English, is not to 
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be rejected/^ Finally, the part relative to individual rights has 
been augmented by a series of articles on the economic and social 
relations of citizens. ‘‘The new ideas of the social mission of 
the State have thus found their place in the Jugoslav Constitu- 
tion. The Commission has therefore outdone both M. Protic 
and M. Pasic, who arc still guided by pre-war ideas. 

Note: The article in Folitika was written by M. Slobodan 
Yovanovic, Professor of Public Law at the University of Bel- 
grade. 

No. 12 

The Croatian Program 

{Bulletin Periodique de la Fresse Yongoslave, No. 43, pp. 2-3, 
from Yreme, March 28, 1923) 

The Croatian National Representation at Zagreb, elected by 
the electors of the peasant people in the territory internationally 
recognized as of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, a representa- 
tion which today comprises the great majority of the depu- 
ties of the indisputably Croatian political territory (Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia), i.e., 61 out of 83 deputies and a minor- 
ity of the representatives of Bosnia-Herzegovina which is such 
that there are 9 out of 48 deputies, a representation behind 
which are found for the first time in the history of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Moslems and Catholic Croats, reunited in the grand 
movement in favor of a new, socially equitable type of State, a 
representation which has, furthermore, at this moment, the ma- 
jority of all the population, has approved, in its first plenary 
session, held at Zagreb, March 25, 1923, the folloAving con- 
clusi^s : 

1. The Croatian National Representation adopts, approves 
and accepts all the conclusions, all the policy and in a general 
manner all the tactics of the Croatian National Representation 
elected November 28, 1920. In consequence the present Croa- 
tian National Representation equally considers itself as the sole 
juridical and legal successor to the Croatian Sabor of Zagreb, 
which, from a juridical point of view, has never ceased to exist 
inasmuch as it has never been dissolved nor suppressed by a 
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pact, except by that of the Constituent of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, a decision obtained without a majority. In conform- 
ity with the resolution of the Sabor of October 29, 1918, this 
Croatian National Kepresentation, as well as the Croatian Na- 
tional Kepresentation elected November 28, 1920, considers itself 
as a Croatian political Sabor. The Croatian National Eepre- 
sentatioii does not proclaim itself a Sabor because such a procla- 
mation could lead under existing circumstances to an intestine 
warfare or a civil war which the Croatian National Representa- 
tion considers as a greater evil than a foreign war. 

2. The bases of all the policy of the Croatian National Rep- 
resentation will remain as in the past : 

(1) The interpretation, respect for and the execution of the 
will of the Croatian people ; 

(2) The integral and unlimited right of national self-deter- 
mination ; 

(3) The practical pacifism and moral humanitarianism which 
cannot be applied among us except by a peasant republic ; 

(4) The policy of the Croatian National Representation pur- 
sues equally the realization of a just and durable accord with 
the Serbian people. The first and principal aim of the policy 
of the Croatian National Representation is the realization of 
the humanitarian and republican tendencies of the Croatian 
people. All the general tactics as well as the decisions on the 
question of the arrival or non-arrival of the Croatian National 
Representation at Belgrade are comformable to this aim. 

(5) The Croatian National Representation considers that the 
present international frontiers of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
are the best limits from the Croatian point of view as well as 
from the European and world point of view, by reason of the 
present situation of Europe and because from the Croatian point 
of view the Croatian people is united as it has never before been 
in the course of its history. These limits embrace all the indis- 
putable territory of Croatia (Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia) 
such as it has existed for more than one thousand years, with 
sometimes more, sometimes less of eifective political independ- 
ence, since the year 1852 until October 25, 1918, the date on 
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which the Croatian political Sabor proclaimed it at Zagreb a 
completely independent State (Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
Medjomourie and Rieka) and when it commenced to exercise 
eifectively political sovereignty, with the recognition of Serbia, 
in such a way that Croatia, under the form of a federal republic 
bearing the name of the State of the National Council of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes and with Zagreb as its capital, immediately 
reunited Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, the Banat, the Bachka 
and the Baranya with the solemn consent of the Kingdom of 
Serbia, a consent contained in a treaty concluded and signed 
at Geneva December 9, 1918, between the Serbian government 
(M. Nicolas Basic) and the representatives of all the Serbian 
parliamentary parties, on the one hand, and M. Korosec and 
Trumbic on behalf of the National Council of Zagreb. From 
the European and world point of view these international po- 
litical limits are necessary, for all violent modification of the 
international frontiers of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes would 
provoke such conflicts and arouse such appetites among certain 
neighbors, that it would endanger the peace of Europe, which 
is for the best interests of each nation and of all humanity. 

(6) The Croatian National Representation as null and void 
and non-obligatory for the Croatian people, and in consequence 
without any moral or juridical base, all the regulations, laws 
and acts of the political and national Government of Belgrade 
in incontestably Croatian territory, it being understood that all 
these laws and regulations have been passed without consulta- 
tion and approbation of the Croatian Sabor, i.e., against the 
expressed will and in spite of the reiterated protests of the 
Croatian National Representation elected November 28, 1920, 
and j;\dthout any participation on its part. Finally, the Croa- 
tian people does not support the holders of power in Belgrade 
and does not submit to them except in so far as it is forced to 
do so under the menace of armed force and the effective utiliza- 
tion of such armed force. The present Croatian National Rep- 
resentation as well as that elected November 28, 1920, proclaims 
non-existent and without any legal basis all the laws in regard 
to loans, voted at Belgrade and which burden Croatia — Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia — as well as all the laws, regulations and 
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acts done at Belgrade, by which the holders of power at Bel- 
grade have devoted themselves and are still exerting themselves 
to deprive Croatia of its national possessions in regulating the 
great economic and social questions, in particular the agrarian 
question contrary to all the principles established for centuries 
in regard to the ownership of these lands and contrary to the 
legal situations thus established, and with which the political 
and police authorities have nothing to do. 

(7) The National Representation, like that which preceded 
it, considers the attitude and the administration in Croatia of 
the holders of power at Belgrade as a usurpation against which 
the Croatian people have not ceased to protest both as a whole, 
and as an overwhelming majority of the people in such way 
that this usurpation cannot create political relations, still less, 
tolerable or solid relations of property and law. The innumer- 
able violences, the arbitrary acts and the ordinary crimes, in 
particular the daily bastinadoes, authorized by law and par- 
ticularly by military laws, might have led to revolution, civil 
war and foreign intervention if the political maturity of the 
Croatian peasant people, its extraordinary political organiza- 
tion did not diminish, on their side, violence and crime and if, 
on the other hand, there was not the general conviction that 
such a maturity and such an organization as well as the results 
of the elections of March 18 should result in interesting Euro- 
pean public opinion and the League of Nations in particular, 
in such way that the holders of power at Belgrade would be 
compelled to respect the right of self-determination of the Croa- 
tian people and that under the moral pressure of the public 
opinion of the civilized world and of the League of Nations, if 
not by the sentiment of justice and by the concept of tb/ in- 
divisible and common interests of the Serbian and Croatian 
peoples. 

(8) The Croatian National Representation conformably to 
the new public law of Europe and of the entire world considers 
itself the equal of every other parliament. If the efforts with 
a view to a just accord with the Serbian people for the recog- 
nition of Croatian national and political individuality equal to 
that of the Serbs are vain, the Croatian National Representa- 
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tion will a^mand the assistance of all other parliaments of 
Europe and in particular of the Congress of the United States 
of America, which ought not to have the same attitude as cer- 
tain European parliaments and which, by its peculiarly favor- 
able situation, could be the first to approve the fact that the 
Croatian people, in demanding its independence, which it desires 
to put into complete harmony with that of Serbs and of the 
Serbian people, wishes nothing more than moral assistance. An 
appeal from that place might produce its results by making the 
holders of power in Belgrade understand that after the war and 
before Europe there cannot be exercised, on the basis of the lies 
of a pretended people of the three names of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, a tyranny over the whole Croatian people, by the most 
brutal means, recalling the darkest periods of the Middle Ages. 
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117; effect on, 118; prorogation 
during war, 123, 318; convoca- 
tion, 124; demands of political 
parties in, 124-5; German depu- 
ties withdraw from, 127 ; Nation- 
al Councils formed from, 128; 
adjourns sine die^ 129-30; pro- 
cedure of, like constituent, 147; 
control over local government, 
159; attitude of Czechs in, 269, 
n. ; relation to Bohemia as model 
for Rutliene Diet, 294-5. 

Austrian Republic (after 1918); 
Exclusion from new Reich, 35, n., 
154; legal method of accession to 
Reich provided, 36; independence 
of, proclaimed, 129-30, 502-4; 

provisional constitution, 133-4; 
innocuous role of, 135-6; move- 
ment for union with Germany, 
135-6; declared part of Reich, 
137; territorial extent of, 138; 
doctrines of State succession ap- 
plied to, 138-9; internal reorgan- 
ization of, 140-142; judiciary, 142- 
144; national constituent assem- 
bly, 144-166; March Laws, 146- 
151; arrangements pending union 
with Ge^'many, 151; domestic pol- 
itics, L--154; effect of Hungarian 
revolution on, 152-3, 236; foreign 
policy, 154-6, 189-90, 196; union 
with Germany forbidden, 154-6; 
signs Treaty of Saint Germain, 
155; forced to drop name of Ger- 
man Austria, 155-161, text of 
law, 533 ; foreign and domestic 
dangers, 157-8; constitutional 
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projects, 158-165; permanent Con- 
stitution adopted, 166; party is- 
sues, 182-5; elections of 1920, 
186-7, admission to League of 
Nations, 186; general depression, 
187; separatism in, 188; financial 
reforms under League of Nations, 
191-194; Law of Full Powers, 
194-5; monarchism in, 196-7; 
clericalism in, 197-8; socialism 
in, 198-199; relations to Danube 
States, 200. 

— Adler, Dr. Viktor, role in revo- 
lution, 135; issues program of So- 
cial Democrats, 504-5. 

— Bauer, Otto, handles foreign af- 
fairs, 153; resigns, 158, 183, 183, 
n.; dissuades Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Councils from communism, 
158; r6le as revolutionary leader, 
182; works for Auatro-German 
unity, 183, 226. 

— Bundesrat, election, procedure, 
powers, 168; privileges, 170; se- 
lects judges, 178; elections to, 187. 

— Cabinet, created, 149; relations 
to Constituent, 149; selection of, 
150; responsibility of, 150 andn. ; 
consolidation of, 151; first, formed 
by Renner, 146, 151; proposes so- 
cialization, 152; second, formed 
by Renner, 156 ; share of, in legis- 
lation, 169; subject to parliamen- 
tary control, 170; composition and 
powers, 172 ; must consent to ter- 
ritorial ordinances, 173; respon- 
sibility of Landeshauptmann to, 
174; Renner, resigns, 184; Pro- 
porzkabinett formed by Mayr, 
184; coalition formed by Mayr, 
186; Schober forms, 188, recasts, 
189, 190; resigns, 191; Seipel 

forms, 191; belongs to Extraordi- 
nary Council of State, 194; re- 
duced in size, 195; reconstructed 
by Seipel, 195. 

— Chancellor, created, 150 and n,; 
Renner becomes, 146, 151, 156, re- 
signs, 184; attests acts of Federal 
Assembly, 169-170; acts in lieu of 


President, 171; assumes responsi- 
bility for presidential acts, 171; 
intrusted with Federal Adminis- 
tration, 172; Mayr as, 184, 187; 
Schober as, 188, 189, 190; Seipel 
as, 191; member of Extraordinary 
Council of State, 194; added du- 
ties of, under Law of Full Powers, 
195. 

— Communists in, 152, 153, 158; 
proclamations of, 528. 

— Constituent National Assembly, 
provisions for elections, 137 ; re- 
organizes judiciary, 143-4, 144 ff.; 
elections to, 145-6; internal pro- 
cedure, 146-9; main committee 
of, 149, 150; creates socialization 
commission, 152; passes Factory 
Councils Law, 153, expropriation 
laws, 154; ratifies Treaty of Saint 
Germain, 155; forced to drop 
name German- Austria, 161; inac- 
tivity of, 161-2; compromise con- 
stitutional project of, 164-5, 
passed, 166; discards professional 
chambers for territories, 173; un- 
satisfactory role of, 180. 

— Constitutions : 

— Provisional, 133-4; text, 503-4; 
establishes republic, 137, 147; 

text, 508-9; “March Laws,” 146-7, 
148-151, 159. 

— Draft: Christian Socialist, 158- 
161, bases of (document), 522- 
525; Mayr’s draft, 161-163; Fal- 
ser ’s proposal, 163; constituent 
draft, 164-5, passed, 166. 

— Permanent (Federal), 166-181; 
division of powers, 166; legisla- 
ture, 167-170; president,^ 171; 
chancellor, cabinet, 172; army, 
173; territorial government, 173- 
6; r6le of Vienna, 175; local gov- 
ernment, 176-7; judiciary, 177- 
179; Bill of Rights, transitional 
provisions, 179; fundamental 
sources, distinctive features of, 
180. 

— Czernin, Count Ottokar, heads 
Bourgeois Labor Party (q. v.), 
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145; lends support to Schober 
Cabinet, 189; favors union of 
Austria to Italy, 192. 

—Elections, provisions for Con- 
stituent, 137; text of law, 509-11; 
results of, 145-6; Federal (1920), 
184-6; Bundesrat, 187. 

— Extraordinary Council of State, 
created, 194 and n.; 195. 

— Federal Assembly, composition, 
167; powers, 169-171; elections 
to, 186-7 ; election of Hainisch 
by, 188; assents to Protocols of 
Geneva, 193. See also Bundesrat, 
Nationalrat. 

— Financial Reconstruction: Aid of 
League of Nations sought, 187, 
188; financial reforms of Schober, 
189; assistance given by Czecho- 
slovakia, 190; League of Nations 
proposals, 191-3; reforms of Sei- 
pel, 194-5. 

— Judiciary, temporary reorganiza- 
tion of, 142-144; provisions for, 
in Federal Constitution, 167, 177- 
8; unique role of, 180-1. 

— Federal Constitutional Court, 
167 ; tries impeachment cases, 171, 
177; jurisdiction, 178-9. 

— Federal Court of Accounts, 177. 
— Federal Administrative Court, 
178. 

— Special tribunals, 177. 

— Landeshauptmann. See President, 
Territories. 

— Local government, provisions for, 
in Federal Constitution, scope, 
176-177. 

— ^Mayr, Dr. Michael, Secretary 
of ^he Interior, 161 ; issues draft 
constitution, 162-163; suggests 
compromise arrangements, 164; 
forms Proporzkabinett, 184, 398; 
forms coalition cabinet, 186; pro- 
gram of, 187 ; forced to resign, 
188; rOle of, in Austrian consti- 
tutional development, 401. 

— Nationalrat, election, composi- 
tion, powers, 167-169; selects 
judges, 178; elections to, 186. 


— Political Parties: 

— Agrarian: Styrian Peasants’ 
League, 145; Peasants* Party, 
gain in elections, 186; support 
third Schober ministry, 190; 
enter Extraordinary Council of 
State, 194, n. 

— Bourgeois Labor Party, 145, 
185-6; enters into “Democrat- 
ic” Party, 185; supports Scho- 
ber cabinet, 188, 190; urges 
union of Austria with Italy, 
192. See also Czernin, Count 
Ottokar. 

— Christian Socialists, 118; 
strength in 1919 elections, 145; 
enter Renner coalition, 146, 
183; oppose socialization, 152, 
165; favor Peasants’ Councils, 
152; exempt agricultural labor- 
ers from Factory Councils law, 
154; enter second Renner coali- 
tion, 156, 183; issue project of 
federal constitution, 158-161; 
sympathy with particularism, 
attitude on Constitutional pro- 
posals, 163-5; program, 185; 
gains in Federal elections, 186- 
7; enter Mayr cabinet, 186; 
elect Hainisch president, 187 ; 
forced to repudiate plebiscites, 
188; support Schober, 188-9; 
support Seipel, 191; assent to 
Protocols of Geneva, 193; enter 
Extraordinary Council of State, 
194, n. ; relations to Vatican, 
197; text of program, 511-515; 
appeal of, 525-526; program of, 
text, 534-537. 

— German Parties, 119; strength 
in 1919 elections, 145; oppose 
socialization, 152; favor Peas- 
ants’ Councils, 152; attitude on 
constitution, 163-5; form Great 
German TJnion^ issue program, 
184; losses in elections, 186-7; 
enter Mayr cabinet, 186; ap- 
plaud provincial plebiscites, 
188; support Schober, 188-9; 
protest against Treaty of Lana, 
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overthrow Schober, 190-1; sup- 
port Seipel, 191; assent to Pro- 
tocols of Geneva, 192 ; enter Ex- 
traordinary Council of State, 
194, n.; attitude toward cler- 
icalism, 198; favor union with 
Germany, 198-199; future of, 
199. 

— Oesterreichische Staatspartei, 

formed as monarchist party, 
196. 

— Social Democratic Party, 
chooses president, 132; leads 
republican demonstrations, 135; 
proclaims republic, 137; secures 
plurality at Constituent elec- 
tions, 145; forms basis of Ren- 
ner coalition, 151, 183; general 
program of, 151-2; enters sec- 
ond Renner coalition, 156, 183; 
difficulties of, due to separat- 
ism, 158, 183; opposes “Helve- 
tization” of Austria, 101; weak- 
ening of forces of, 162; attitude 
on Federalism, 162-5; general 
r6le in Revolution, leaders, 182- 
3; campaign program, 184-5; 
losses in elections, 186-7 ; op- 
poses election of Hainisch, 187; 
opposes Schober, 189; approves 
Treaty of Lana, 190; opposes 
Protocols of Geneva, 192 ; en- 
ters Extraordinary Council of 
State, 194, n. ; opposes suppres- 
sion of ministry of war, 195; 
future of, 199; programs of 
(text), 504-5, 516-19. 

— President, summons National- 
rat, 168; convenes Federal Assem- 
bly, 169; election, duties, powers, 
171; impeachment of, 171-2; gives 
oath to Landeshauptmann, 174; 
names judges, 177, 178; enforces 
decisions of Constitutional Court, 
179; election of Michael Hainisch 
as, 187. 

— Provisional National Assembly, 
creation of, 132; powers of, 132; 
organization of, 132-3; commit- 


tees of, 133; passes provisional 
constitution, 133-4; leaves old 
laws in force, 134; passes repub- 
lican constitution, 137 ; summons 
Constituent Assembly, 137 ; reso- 
lutions as to extent of Austria 
ineffectual, 140; prescribes local 
government machinery, 140-142; 
reorganizes judiciary, 143-4; 
passes electoral law, 145. 

— Renner, Karl, Social Democratic 
leader, 135, 182, 401; becomes 
Chancellor, 146, 151; handles for- 
eign affairs, 153-5, 183, n. ; pro- 
gram of ministry, text, 519-20; 
statement on union with Ger- 
many, text, 522; second ministry 
of, 156; program of, text, 529- 
533; promises conciliar system 
for Austria, 158; foresees federal 
system, 158; resigns, 184; legis- 
lation by, repealed, 189, 194; for- 
eign policy vindicated, 190, 199- 
200 . 

— Schober, Johann, Vienna Pre- 
fect of Police, 158; becomes Chan- 
cellor, forms cabinet, 188; recasts 
cabinet, 189; financial legislation 
of, 189; third ministry of, 190; 
resigns, 191 ; character of, 401. 

— Seipel, Dr. Ignatz, 104, n. ; be- 
comes Chancellor, reconstructs 
Austrian finances, 191-4, 399, n. ; 
secures Full Powers, 194-5; re- 
casts cabinet, 195; foreign policy, 
196; role of, 401. 

— Territories, internal organiza- 
tion of, 140-142; relations to Na- 
tional Government, 149-50 j rOle 
under Christian Socialist draft 
Constitution, 159, 160; under 

Mayr project, 163; powers of, in 
Federal Constitution, 166-167; 
elect Bundesrat, 168; diets of, 
173; constitutions of, 173-4; ad- 
ministration of, 174; rOle of 
Landeshauptmann, 174, 294; local 
government in, 176-7; authority 
assumed in, by special law, 179; 
republican character of, 180. 
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— Socialization, Commission on, 
created, 151-2; outlines policy, 
153; legislative enactments, 153- 
4; ineffectiveness of, 183; repeal 
of laws on, 189; failure of, 199. 

— State Council created, 134; pro- 
claims republic, 137 ; claims juris- 
diction over all German-speaking 
districts, 138; prescribes terri- 
torial extent of new State, 138; 
selects judges, 142 ; given power of 
clemency, 143; appoints Court of 
Accounts, Administrative Court, 
143; abolished by constituent, 
149, 151; proclamations of, 505- 
6-7. 

— Vienna, rOle of, in new State, 
161; under Federal Constitution, 
175. 

— Workers.’ and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils, 142; role in revolution, 152; 
permanent use of, promised, 158; 
proposed rOle in local government, 
160; quarrel over rOle of, cause of 
Kenner’s resignation, 184; reten- 
tion of, proposed by socialists, 
195; manifesto to Hungarian pro- 
letariat, 520-21; appeal against 
communists, 527. 

Austria-Hungary. Uniqueness of, 
108 ; strategic importance of, 109 ; 
racial components, 109-10; domi- 
nance of Germanic elements in, 
110; role of Habsburgs in, 110- 
11; destruction of, by national- 
ism, 111-112; phases of expan- 
sion, 112; autocratic administra- 
tion of, 112, 114; Ausgleich, 112- 
11%; Joint Government of, 113- 
114, control of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, 114; Ausgleich rescinded, 
128-9; final disruption, 129-30. 
-Ausgleich, negotiated, 113; at- 
tacked, 125; discarded, 128-130, 
203 ; impossibility of reviving, 
155; utility of, 200. 

■Habsburgs, rule over Austria- 
Hungary, 108; policies of, 110- 
111; 333 ff . ; connection with Holy 


Roman Empire, 111; limits of 
domain, 111-112; dynastic disre- 
gard of nationalism, 111; admin- 
istration of possessions, 112; 
relinquish control, 130, 208. 
deposed in Austria, 157 ; text of 
law, 537; acquire Bohemia, 268- 
270; recognize Bohemian Consti- 
tution, 269 ; dethroned in Hun- 
gary; favor Trialism, 337-338; 
estates of, expropriated, 354. 

— Francis Joseph, becomes Em- 
peror, 112; grants constitution, 
112; adjourns Reichsrat, 123; 
promises creation of Poland, 
124; death of, 124. 

— Karl, becomes Emperor-King, 
124; proposes federalization, 
126; issues federalization man- 
ifesto, 128; withdraws from 
Austrian realm, 136, 508; nego- 
tiates with Hungarian leaders, 
206; appoints Karolyi premier, 
withdraws from Hungarian af- 
fairs, 208, 543; restoration of, 
considered, 242 ; attempted, 254 ; 
made prisoner, 256; exiled, 257; 
dies, 257, 262; manifestoes of, 
texts, 590-1-2; dethronement of, 
(Act) 594-5. 

— Joint Government, 113-14; based 
on Ausgleich, 113. 

— Nationalism (nationality) rOle of , 
108-110; destructive of Dual Mon- 
archy, 111, 201; 333. 

— Races : 

— Czechs in Austria, 109, basis 
for Czechoslovak State, 110, 
268; nationalism of, 109-111, 
269; suppression of national 
culture, 112, 269; form parties 
in Reichsrat, 119-121, 270-1; 
demand federalization, 125, 271; 
form National Council, 271, 
274; obtain recognition, 128-9; 
273-4; assume national govern- 
ment, 129, 275; blockade Ger- 
man Austria, 135; wartime at- 
titude, 273-5. See also Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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— Germans, dominant race in Aus- 
tria, 10; resident in Hungary, 
110; nucleus for Austrian repub- 
lic, 110; cohesive rOle of, 110; 
form parties in Heichsrat, 118- 
119; withdraw from, 127; pro- 
claim independence, 129-30; form 
Provisional National Assembly, 
132. See also Austrian Republic. 

— Italians in Austria, 109; sympa- 
thy with Italy, 110; nationalism 
of, aroused by Napoleon, 111; 
form parties in Reichsrat, 122-3. 

— Jugoslavs in Austria, 109, 333 
ff.; in Hungary, 110; 202, 336; 
in Bosnia - Herzegovina, 110; 
basis of Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
110; nationalism of, 111, 333 ff. ; 
form parties in Reichsrat, 123; 
demand unification, 125, 340; 

elect National Council, 128, 342; 
independence recognized, 128-9, 
343 ; assume national control, 
129, 204, 210, 343; political s\ib- 
jugation of, 334, 336 ; odium 

theologicum among, 336; repres- 
sive policy of Habsburgs toward, 
335-7, 339. See also Jugoslavia, 

— Magyars, dominant in Hungary, 
109-ilO; cohesive force of, 110; 
nationalism of, 111 ; exclude other 
races from political control, 116, 
202, particularist tendencies of, 
116-117; resume independence, 
128, 303; accept separate status, 
129; blockade German Austria, 
135. See also Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

— Moslems (Turks) in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, 110; equality of, 
promised in Declaration of Cor- 
fu, 341. 

— Poles in Galicia, 109; nucleus of 
Polish State, 110; nationalism 
of. 111; form parties in Reichs- 
rat, 122; demand creation of in- 
dependent Poland, 124; oppose 
peace with Ukraine, 126; pro- 
claim independence, 128. 


— Rumanians unredeemed in 
Transylvania, 110; seek self- 
determination ; national councils 
assume control, 129, 210; nego- 
tiations with Jaszi, 211; convoke 
National Assembly, unite Tran- 
sylvania to Rumania, 211. See 
also Rumania. 

— Ruthenians (Ukrainians) in Aus- 
tria, 109; affiliation with Russian 
Ukrainians, 109-110; form par- 
ties in Reichsrat, 123; demand 
national unification, 125; oppose 
Ukraine peace, 126; establish Na- 
tional Council, 128; Ruthenians 
in Hungary, establish National 
Council, 129; deal with Jaszi, 
211, with Karolyi, 287; unite 
with Czechoslovakia, 287 ; Law 
on autonomy of, 549-550. 

— ^Slovaks in Austria, 109; in Hun- 
gary, 110, 271-2; basis for 

Czechoslovak State, 110; claim 
self-determination, 129, 272; re- 
lations with Karolyi, 210; Mag- 
yarization of, 271-2; support 
Czechoslovak legions, 272; soli- 
darity with Czechs, 273; attitude 
toward war, 273; form National 
Council, 275; proclaim union 
with Czechs, 275, text, 608-9. 
See also Czechoslovakia. 

Baranya, Republic of, proclaimed, 
overthrown, 394. 

Benedict XV, 404-405. 

Benes, sec Czecholovakia. 

Bismarck, see Germany. 

Bohemia, Austrian Crownland, 268- 
9; center of Czech culture, 269, 
271; subjugation by Habshurgs, 
269 ; separate constitutional de- 
velopment, 269; Germanization of, 
270; rights of, supported by Old 
Czechs, 269, n., 270, claimed by 
all Czech deputies, 271; Slovaks 
migrate to, 272; attitude of Ger- 
mans in, 275, 277 ; landed estates 
in, level of culture in, 281; af- 
fected by land reforms, 283; Diet 
of, abolished, 299. 
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Bosnia-Herzegovina, acquisition of, 
334, 337 controlled by Joint 
Government, 334; granted Diet, 
336; separate nationalism of, cul- 
tivated, 336; Bosnian National 
Council takes control, 343; rep- 
resented in Jugoslav National 
Council, 343; parties in provi- 
sional Skupshtina, 350, 352. See 
also Jugoslavia; Austria-Hungary, 
Kaces. 

Bulgaria, military collapse of, 16; 
probable inclusion of, in Little 
Entente, 326; separate national 
feeling of, fostered, 337 ; inclu- 
sion of, in a real Jugoslavia pro- 
posed, 338, 359 n., 394; relations 
of, to Jugoslavia, 393 and n. 
Bundesrat, vaee Austria and Ger* 
many. 

Burgenland, 190, 234, 256. 

Croatia, Nationalists of, put down 
Hungarian republic, 333; educa- 
tional renaissance in, 334; rela- 
tion to Hungary, 336, 337 ; Diet 
of, as medium for national ex- 
pression, 340; union of, with 
Jugoslavs, promised in Declara- 
tion of Corfu, 341; proclaims 
independence, 343 ; union with 
Serbs and Slovenes, 343-4; rep- 
resented on State Council, 347 ; 
in provisional Skupshtina, 350 ; 
parties from, 350; particularism 
of, 349, n., 350, 353, 386-8, 391; 
attitude of Vatican toward, 404. 
See also Jugoslavia, Austria- 
Hungary, Races. 

Czechoslovak Republic, see Czecho- 
slovltkia. 

Czechoslovakia, relations to Aus- 
tria, 190, 191, 192, 198; Germans 
in, 198; menaced by Hungary, 
226-7, 235-6, 276; Czech national 
renaissance, 268-71; Slovak awak- 
ening, 271-3; national movement, 
273-4; independence proclaimed, 
274, text, 602-5 ; revolution peace- 
ful, 275 ; Kramaf mkiistry in, 


276-77 ; provisional organization 
of, 278, 279; provisional constitu- 
tion, 279-281; agrarian reforms 
in, 281, 283, 330; educational re- 
forms in, 283-4; electoral laws, 
284; Tusar ministry, 285-7; 315- 
17 ; reconciliation of nationalities, 
288-292 ; permanent constitution, 
292-312; national elections, 314- 
16; party realignments, 317-19, 
322, 328-9; ministry of experts, 
319-20; relations with Vatican, 
321-3; BeneS cabinet, 322; foreign 
policy of, 322-327; legislative ac- 
complishments, 327-9; gvehla cab- 
inet, 328; defence of the Republic, 
329. 

— Agricultural Chambers Act, 330; 
general trend of policy and 
achievement, 331-2; bases of cen- 
tralization in, 407. 

— BeneS, Edwards, calls Porto Roca 
Conference, 189, 324; grants aid 
to Austria, 190-191; resists Italian 
dictation to Little Entente, 192. 
rOle in Czechoslovak, liberation 
273, 275, 276, 323; elected For- 
eign Minister, 275; foreign policy 
of, 287, 322-327, 394-395; retains 
office under Tusar, 287, 317; neu- 
trality policy of, in Russo-Polish 
War, 319; becomes premier, pro- 
gram of, 322; domestic program, 
327; attempt on life of, 329; 
statement on foreign policy, 628-9. 
— Cabinet, formed by Kramaf, 275; 
achievements of, 276-7 ; resigns, 
277 ; chosen by provisional na- 
tional assembly, 279; powers of, 
280; formed by Tusar, 285, 314, 
317; may be impeached by Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 301; may order 
referendum, 302 ; constitutional 
position of, 304-5, 307-8; Oerny 
forms, 319-20; BeneS forms, 322; 
gvehla forms, 328. 

— Cerny, Jan, ministry of, 317 , 
319; forms cabinet of non-par- 
Kamentary character, 319-26, 398; 
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program, 320; text of, 625; sup- 
planted by Bene§, 322. 

— Chamber of Deputies, composi- 
tion and powers, 299; possesses 
power of impeachment, 301; fis- 
cal initiative, 302; elections to, 
314-15. 

— Constitution: 

— Preliminary, 278-9; text, 607-8. 
—Provisional, 279-281; text, GIO- 
016; amended, 281; judiciary 
unaffected by, 281. 

— Permanent, to be drafted by 
provisional national assembly, 
286; passed, 292; preamble, 
292-3; enabling act, 293; sepa- 
ration of powers in, 294; repub- 
lican character of, 294; provi- 
sions as to Ruthenia, 294-5 ; 
nationality, 295; bill of rights, 
295-8; conservatism of, 298-9; 
parliament, 299-302; limited 
referenda, 302-3; rOle of Cabi- 
net, 304, 307-308, of main com- 
mittee, 304-5 ; President, 306-7 ; 
principles of administration, 
308-9; judiciary, 310-11; gen- 
eral achievements of, 311-12; 
a product of circumstances, 312- 
13; economic aspects of, 331. 

— Defence of the Republic, Law for, 
329. 

— Elections, communal, 277, 284, 
328; national, 314-15. 

— Electoral Laws, for communes, 
284; for national elections, 286-7. 

— Germans in, hold aloof from Na- 
tional Assembly, 275; hostile at- 
titude toward Czechs, 275-6, 289; 
antagonized by Kramaf, 277, 
285; excluded from National As- 
sembly, 286; led by Dr. Lodg- 
mann, appeal to Tusar, 289-290; 
abandon separatism, 290; vote in 
elections, 314-15; attitude in Na- 
tional Assembly, 316-17; oppose 
BeneS, 327 ; rally to defence of 
the Republic, 329; disintegration 
of obstructionist groups, 329. 


— Judiciary not touched by Provi- 
sional Constitution, 281 ; Supreme 
Court, Administrative Court, cre- 
ated, 281; Constitutional Court, 
creation, composition, 293; judges 
excluded from membership in par- 
liament, 299; constitutional pro- 
visions on, 310-311; reorganization 
incomplete, 322. 

— Kramaf, Karel, leader of Young 
Czech Party, 120; imprisoned, 
121; sentenced to death, 273; 
Russophil attitude, 274; forms 
Czech National Council, 275, 276; 
elected premier, 275; importance 
of ministry of, 276-7, 285-6; or- 
ganizes Nationcll Democrats, 277; 
anti-German policy, 277; resigns, 
277 ; service at peace conference, 
277 ; promises agrarian reform, 

282- 3; starts educational reforms, 

283- 4; electoral laws, 284; r6le 
of, in Czechoslovak development, 
401 ; signs Declaration of Geneva, 
text, 610-611. 

— ^Local Government, franchise law 
for, 284; general provisions for, 
309; not completed by law, 322; 
municipal elections, 328; system 
of, extended to Slovakia, 330. 

— Magyars in, 276, 287; exempted 
from military service, 287; prop- 
aganda, work of, 288; vote in 
elections, 314-15; attitude in Na- 
tional Assembly, 317; oppose 
Bene§, 327. 

— Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue, heads 
progressive party in Reichsrat, 
121 ; role in Czech national libera- 
tion, 273-4, 726,407; premie-'-, 273; 
elected president, 275, 316-317; 
promises liberal treatment to Ger- 
mans, 276; influence on constitu- 
tion, 292; president for life, 306; 
relations to incoming ministers, 
308 ; amnesties political prisoners, 
317; issues declaration of inde- 
pendence, text, 602-605; messages 
to Tusar Cabinet, 618-621; mani- 
festo to army, 626. 
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-National Assembly, created by 
constitution, 299; privileges and 
immunities of members, 300; ses- 
sions, 300; procedure, role of min- 
isters in, 301; relations between 
houses, 301-2; stability of, 303, 
312; rCle of main committee, 304- 
6; elects President, 305; model 
qualities of, 312; elections to, 
314-15; meets, 316; attitude of 
Germans and Slovaks in, 317. 
-National Council, formed at 
Prague, 128, 271, 275; coopts Slo- 
vak members, 275; formed at 
Paris, 274; Prague and Paris 
Councils fuse, 275; expands itself 
into Provisional National Assem- 
bly, 275 (q. V.) y cautiousness of, 
277-8; repository of National sov- 
ereignty, 278; promises agrarian 
reform, 282 ; appeal of, 606-7 ; 
proclamation of, 607-8; signs 
Declaration of Geneva, text, 610- 
611. 

-Political Parties, under old re- 
gime, 119-121; 270-271; in Provi- 
sional National Assembly, 279 ; 
programs of, 284-5; Slovak par- 
ties, 288 ; German parties, 289- 
290; showing in elections, 314-16; 
re-alignment, 317-18; 322, 328; 
truce of, during Cerny ministry, 
320; party conventions, 321-2; 
Clerical trend affects, 328. 

— Agrarian Party, program of, 
120; strength in Provisional 
National Assembly, 279; enters 
If.ramaf Cabinet, 279; enters 
agrarian reforms, 285; similar 
grouping in Slovakia, 288; 
loses strength in 1920 elec- 
tions, 315; enters Second Tu- 
sar Cabinet, 317 ; holds conven- 
tion, 321; supports Benes, 322; 
enters §vehla Cabinet, 328; 
German Agrarian party formed, 
329. 

— Centralist Socialists, 279; 


vacillating attitude, 285 ; dis- 
appear in 1920 elections, 315. 
— Communist Party, formed 
from Left Socialists, 322; op- 
poses Bene§, 327 ; disintegrat- 
ing, 329. 

— Czechoslovak Peoples* Party, 
strength in Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly, 279; enters 
Kramaf Cabinet, 279; similar 
party in Slovakia, 288 ; strength 
in elections, 315-16; holds party 
convention, 321; supports Be- 
nes, 322 ; gains in municipal 
elections, 328; supports §vehla, 
328. See also National Catho- 
lic Party, 120. 

— National Democrats, organ- 
ized by Kramaf, 277; opposed 
to Socialism, 277, 284; strength 
in Provisional National Assem- 
bly, 279; mainstay of Kramaf 
Cabinet, 279; program, 284-5; 
defeated in communal elections, 
285; withdraw from Govern- 
ment, 285; oppose first Tusar 
ministry, 285; losses in 1920 
elections, 315-16; enter second 
Tusar ministry, 317 ; hold party 
conventions, 321; not in Benes 
ministry, 322; enter gvehla 
ministry, 328. 

— National Socialist Party, led 
by Klofae, program of, 121; 
strength in Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly, 279; enters 
Kramaf Cabinet, 279; demands 
agrarian reform, 282; becomes 
Reformist Socialist Party, 285; 
enters Tusar Cabinet, 285, 317; 
favors socialization, 285; losses 
in elections, 315-16; holds party 
convention, 321; supports Be- 
ne§, 322 ; gvehla, 329 ; tends 
toward fusion with Social Dem- 
ocrats, 329. 

— Old Czechs, program, 120; 
role in Reichsrat, 270; rela- 
tions with Count Taaffe, 271; 
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strength in Provisional Nation- 
al Assembly, 279; disappear in 
1920 elections, 316. 

— Progressists (Progressive 
Party) led by Masaryk, 129; 
strength in Provisional Nation- 
al Assembly, 279; enter Tusar 
Cabinet, 286; disappear in 1920 
elections, 315. 

— Slovak, represented in Slovak 
National Council, enter Provi- 
sional National Assembly, 275; 
clerical groups anti-Czech, 288; 
parties really formed, 288; ap- 
pear in 1920 elections, 315-16; 
enter second Tusar Cabinet, 
317. See also individual 
Czechoslovak Parties. 

— Social Democrats, program 
of, 121; proclamation of, text, 
602; strength in Provisional 
National Assembly, 279; enter 
Kramaf Cabinet, 279; demand 
agrarian reform, 282; text, 616- 
617; program of, 285, enter 
Tusar ministry, 285, 317; fa- 
vor socialization, 285; similar 
party in Slovakia, 288, among 
Germans, 289; gains in 1920 
elections, 314-16; split, over- 
throw Tusar, 318-19; hold con- 
vention, 322 ; support BeneS 
ministry, 322; support gvehla, 
329; tend toward fusion with 
other Socialist groups, 329. 

— Working People’s Party, 
founded by Modracek, program, 
285; gains in election, 316-16. 
— ^Young Czechs, form party, 
led by Kramaf, 120; rOle in 
Reichsrat, 271; training for 
revolution, 271. See also Na- 
tional Democrats. 

—President, Masaryk elected, 275; 
powers of, 279*281, 306-7; sum- 
mons, closes Parliament, 300; 
may be impeached by Chamber 
of Deputies, 301; possesses veto 
power, 303; must sign and pro- 


mulgate laws, 303; may not be 
elected by main committee, 306; 
election of, 305, 316-317; term, 
vacancies, 306; relation to cabi- 
net, 308. 

— Provisional National Assembly, 
organized, composition of, 275, 
278-9; proclaims republic, choose* 
Kramaf Cabinet, 275; legal suc- 
cessor to National Councils, 278; 
enacts provisional constitution, 
powers of, 279-81; passes land re- 
form bill, 281, electoral law, 284, 
permanent constitution, 292; dis- 
solved, 314. 

— Rasin, Dr. Alois, undertakes fi- 
nancial reforms, 285, 329; assas- 
sinated, 329. 

— Ruthenia, provisions regarding 
in constitution, 294-5; unsettled 
conditions in, 314; proclamation 
of Gen. Hennoque to, 617-18. 

— Senate, created, composition of, 
299; acts as High Court of Jus- 
tice, 300; given suspensive veto, 
302; elections to, 314-16. See 
also National Assembly. 

— Socialization, projected by so- 
cialist groups, 285 ; pledged by 
Tusar, 318; undertaken by Cerny 
ministry, 321; moderate success 
of, 331. 

— grobar. Dr. Vavro, deals for 
Slovaks with Czech National 
Council, 276; minister for Slo- 
vakia, 287; political wisdom of, 
288, n., 289, n. 

— gtefanik, General Milan,*, rOle 
in Czechoslovak liberation, 273; 
becomes minister for War, 273. 

— Svehla, Anthony, Agrarian leader, 
becomes premier, 328 ; conserva- 
tive cabinet of, 329-30; program 
of, 330, text, 627; enacts Agri- 
cultural Chambers Bill, 330. 

— Tusar, Vlastimil, creates Land 
Office, 283; High Commissioner 
to Austria, becomes premier, 286; 
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policies, 286-287; appealed to by 
Germans, 289-290; makes conces- 
sions, 291-2; resigns, 314; elec- 
tions vindicate policies, 314; re- 
casts cabinet, 315, 317; program 
of, 318; achievements, 318-19; 
overthrown, 319. 

Dual Monarchy, see Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Federalism; in Germany, imperfect 
character of, 4, 8; change after 
revolution, 28; impossibility of 
equal federation, 28 ; Reduction 
of number of States, 30-31; vir- 
tual abandonment of, 31, 407; 
nature of, under old constitution, 
38 ; utter breakdown of, under 
new constitution, 40, 55, 61, n. 

— in Austrian Crownlands, pro- 
posed by Socialists, 119; by Old 
Czechs, 120, 125; by Emperor, 
126, 127, 128-129; projects of 
Lammasch too late, 129. 

— in Austrian Republic; proposed 
by Christian Socialists, 158-161; 
decided upon by Salzburg Conven- 
tion, 162; proposed by Mayr, 162- 
163; by Falser, 163; by Constit- 
uent, 165, 166; triumph of, 166, 
Federal constitution, 166-179; 
fundamental reasons for, 179-181, 
198, 407. 

— in Hungary, favored by Jaszi, 
210; basis of Soviet structure, 
230, 231, 232, 234. 

— in Czechoslovakia, favored by 
German Bohemians, 290. 

— in Jugoslavia, favored by Party 
of. Rights, 354; arguments for, 
35 I 1 ; against, 359-60. 

Fiume, Italo- Jugoslav quarrel over, 
346, 355, n., 392. 

France ; Alsace-Lorraine returned 
to, 34; president, rejected as 
model for German president, 58; 
Declaration of Rights of Man 
considered for German Bill of 
Rights, 66; occupies Rhine towns, 
97, 98, 103; comparison of, with 
Reich, 106-7; relations with Aus- 


tria, 154; Landeshauptmann com- 
pared to prefect, 174; position of 
Paris compared to Vienna, 175, 
n.; policy toward Austria, 192-3; 
secret treaty with Hungary, 251, 
n.; influence on Czechoslovak con- 
stitutional development, 293, 299, 
301, 303, 311, 312; influence on 
Jugoslav constitutional develop- 
ment, 370, 375; Millerand minis- 
try of experts in, 398. 

German Empire, German Republic, 
see German Reich. 

Germany ; 

— Administration, confided under 
old regime, to Chancellor and 
Bundesrat, 7-9; under new Reich, 
42-3; share of Reichsrat in, 57; 
compared with Czechoslovakia, 
312. 

— Bauer, Gustav, becomes Chan- 
cellor, 96; acts of ministry of, 
96; resigns, 97; program of, 473, 
476-7; proclamation on Signature 
of Treaty of Versailles, 474-5. 

— Bill of Rights, and Duties, 66- 
72; embodies political principles of 
revolution, 67, individual rights 
and duties, 67-68; community 
rights and duties, 68-69; religious 
rights and duties, 69-70; educa- 
tion in, 70-72. 

— Bismarck, Otto von, becomes 
Prussian Minister of State, 3; ex- 
pels Austria from German Con- 
federation, 4; forms N orddeutsch- 
er Bundy 4 ; creates German Reich, 
4; becomes Chancellor, 5; dis- 
missed, 6; influence on chancel- 
lorship, 7 ; on Bundesrat, 8 ; on 
Reichstag, 10; endows Reich with 
minimum powers, 38; fails to cre- 
ate perfect federation, 41-42; re- 
pression of Socialists, 94; charac- 
terization of Austria - Hungary, 
110 . 

— Brockdorff-Rantzau, Count von, 
becomes foreign minister, 27 ; con- 
duct of peace negotiations, 95, 
226. 
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— Bundesrat, created by Bismarck, 
6; powers and functions of, 8-9; 
Prussian dictatorship in, 9 ; 
passes constitutional amendments, 
17; legal status under Fursten- 
hund, 42 ; superseded by Reichsrat 
(q. V.), 42. 

• — Cabinet: Scheidemann forms 
first, 27; tried by Staatsgerichts- 
hof, 37 ; relation of, to Reichstag, 
49-50; constitutional provisions 
regarding, 50-54; actual responsi- 
bility of, 51; relations of individ- 
ual ministers to, 51; Commissa- 
ries of People model for, 54; 
relations to Reichsrat, 56 ; to 
President, 61-2; refers initiative 
petitions to Reichstag, 63; rela- 
tions of, to Reichswirtschaftsrat, 
76; Bauer forms, 95; Miiller 
forms, 97; Fehrenbach forms, 98; 
Wirth forms, 100; Cuno forms, 
104; Stresemann forms, 104, n. 

— Chancellor, origin of office of, 
4; Bismarck as, 5; legal powers 
of, 6, 9; irresponsibility of, 7; 
relations to Prussia, 7; creation 
of Vice Chancellors, 7 ; change in 
position preceding Revolution, 17; 
Bethmann-Hollweg as, 14; Hert- 
ling as, 14-16; Max of Baden as, 
17-18, 20; responsibility of, as- 
sured, 19; assumption of office by 
Ebert, 20-21, 50; becomes mem- 
ber of Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, 21; Scheidemann as, 
27 ; status under provisional con- 
stitution, 27; Von Biilow as, 6, 
35, 53; to be tried by Staatsge- 
richtshof, 37 ; relations to new 
Reichstag, 49-50 ; constitutional 
position of, 50-4; Bauer as, 95; 
Kapp proclaims himself, resigns, 
97; Muller as, 97; resigns, 98; 
Fehrenbach as, 98; resigns, 100; 
Wirth as, 100; resigns, 103; Cuno 
as, 103; resigns, 104, n.; Strese- 
mann as, 104, n. 

—-Communists, 95, 97, 100, 101, 


102, 103, 106, 107. S^e also Spar- 
tacism, Ruhr Communist Party. 

— Constitution : Imperial, 4-5 ; 
amendments to, 17; changes ef- 
fected in, 19; advances of repub- 
lican constitution over, 38. 

— Temporary, 27, text of, 450-452. 
— Draft of new, 28; text of 454, 
467. 

— Permanent, 28, 33 ; compro- 

mise character of, 33; democra- 
tic basis, 35-6; greater powers 
under, 38, 41; influence of, on 
other constitutions, 54; amend- 
ed to provide for defence of the 
republic, 61, n. ; amendment by 
popular initiative, 64; intro- 
duces Bill of Rights, 66; social 
philosophy of, embodied in Bill 
of Rights, 68 ; compulsory study 
of, in schools, 71; incorporates 
economic principles of Social- 
ism, 73; conciliar principle in- 
corporated in, 75-81; provisions 
on economic life and socializa- 
tion, 83-87 ; ‘‘bourgeois guaran- 
tee,” 84; general achievements 
of, 105-7 ; as model for Austria, 
161, 164, 165; economic provi- 
sions not copied by Austria, 
180; direct legislation bor- 
rowed from, by Austria, 180; 
compared with Czechoslovak 
Constitution, 298-9, 304. 

^Council of People’s Commissa- 
ries created, 22; program of, 23, 
431-433; Independent Socialists 
withdraw from, 25; suppresses 
Spartacist revolt, 25; givej; way 
to Scheidemann ministry, 27 ; 
prepares draft constitution, 28; 
recognizes Arbeitsgemeinschiiften, 
75; opposes Workers and Sol- 
diers’ Councils, 75; appoints So- 
cialization Committee, 82-3 ; in- 
strument of Social Democratic 
Party, 93. 

— Cuno, Wilhelm, industrial lead- 
er, becomes Chancellor, 103; pol- 
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icy of, 10?, 399, n.; resignation, 
104, n. 

— Defence of the Republic, laws 
and decrees on, 61, n.; ordinance 
on, 499-500. 

-—Ebert, Friedrich, assumes Chan- 
cellorship, 21, 60, 429 ; heads Ber- 
lin Workers’ and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cil, 21; promises a Constituent 
Assembly, 21; made provisional 
president, 27 ; takes oath as per- 
manent president, 43 ; rOle as 
president, 68; extension of term, 
59, n. ; issues decrees for defence 
of Republic, 61, n.; presides at 
Cabinet meetings, 62; relations to 
Reich sr at and Reichstag, 62; at- 
tempt on life of, 102; powers of, 
extended, 102-3; influence of, 401; 
announces revolutionary program, 
428-430; defines relations of new 
government to army, 433-434; 
proclamation to returning sol- 
diers, 434-5; issues anti-Sparta- 
cist manifesto, 448-450 ; anti-Kapp 
proclamation, 482-3, 485-6-7. 

— Elections, ordinance for constit- 
uent, 25-6, text, 436-439; use of 
proportional representation in, 26; 
result of constituent, 26-7; criti- 
cism of laws on, 44-5 ; new law 
for Reichstag, 45-6; law for pres- 
idential, 59; results of Reichstag, 
98. 

— Erzberger, Mathias, leader of 
Center Party, advocates League 
of Nations, 93; dismissed by Miil- 
ler, 97, 99; assassinated, 102. 

— Fellrenbach, Konstantin, be- 
comes Chancellor, 98 ; achieve- 
ments of ministry of, 99, 398; 
Cuno repeats tactics of, 103; pro- 
gram of, 490. 

— Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown Prince 
of Prussia, flees, 20 ; renounces 
right of succession, 439-440. 

— Fiirstenhund, formation of, 4; 
fall of, 20 ; administrative rCle of 
members, 42. 


— ^Haase, Hugo, Socialist deputy, 
implicated in Kiel revolt, 15; or- 
ganizes Workers’ and Soldiers* 
Councils, 21; assassinated, 102; 
characteristics as leader, 401. 

— Hertling, George F. von, becomes 
Chancellor, 14; aggressive policy 
of, 14, 16; resignation, 16, 63. 

— Judiciary, provision of bill of 
legally enforcible rights, 64-5 ; 
general provisions applicable to, 
64-66. 

— ^Kaiser, proclamation of William 
I as, 5; legal sources of power, 
6; Frederick HI as, 6; accesssion 
of William II, 6; autocratic posi- 
tion, 6, 19; deposition of, flight, 
20 . 

— Kapp-Liittwitz ^Tutsch,” 4, 83, 
97; relation to Hungarian mon- 
archic restoration, 251; manifes- 
toes of, 479-80, 480-82, 484, 486. 

— Labor unions, position of, 74; 
r61e in Arheiisgemeinschafteriy 74- 
5; oppose Spartacists, 75; gain 
chief benefits from workers’ coun- 
cils, 79. 

— Llinder, adoption of term, 33; 
division into, 34; republican char- 
acter of, 36; basis for frontier 
adjustments, 36-7; conflicts in- 
volving, to be settled by Staats- 
gerichtshof, 37 ; powers of, 38-41 ; 
equality of, 39; fiscal powers and 
rights, 40; supremacy of Reich 
legislation over, 41 ; dependence 
on Reich, 42; may present views 
to Reichstag, 50; desire for rep- 
resentation in National govern- 
ment, 54; representation in 
Reichsrat, 55-56; may be com- 
pelled to execute laws, 60; power 
to declare martial law, 60; unifi- 
cation of police of, under national 
control, 61, n. ; courts of, exer- 
cise ordinary jurisdiction, 65; ad- 
ministrative courts to be created 
in, 66; citizenship in, defined by 
Constitution, 68 ; abolition of 
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State church left to, 69; contri- 
butions of, to religious organiza- 
tions, regulated by national laws, 
69; participate in school system, 
70; supervise private schools, 72; 
growing encroachment of Reich 
on, 80; may undertake socializa- 
tion, 85. 

— Liebknecht, Karl, opposes war, 13, 
118; fights bourgeoise, 21; heads 
Spartacus group, 23, 94; com- 
pared with Bela Kun, 219; influ- 
ence as revolutionary leader, 401 ; 
issues Spartacist manifestoes, 440- 
444, 447-448. 

— Liittwitz, General Baron von. See 
Kapp-Luttwitz “Putsch.” 

— Maximilian of Baden, accepts 
Chancellorship, 16; enunciates 
program, 17-18; text, 416-419; 
supported by Reichstag, 18; turns 
Chancellorship over to Ebert, 20, 
429 ; introduces responsible gov- 
ernment, 50, 91, 420-421; subordi- 
nates military to civil control, 
420; manifestoes of, 421-2, 423-4. 

— Monarchists, urge presidential 
election, 59, n. ; decrees issued 
against, 61, n.; rally to National 
People’s Party, 91; Kapp 
“Putsch” engineered by, 96-7 ; 
rally in Bavaria, refuse to dis- 
arm, 101; organize secretly for 
political assassination, 102; un- 
likely to return to power, 103, 
107. 

— ^Miiller, Hermann, becomes Chan- 
cellor, 97; resigns, 98; role of, in 
revolution, 401; program of, 487- 
489. 

— National Constituent Assembly, 
promised by Ebert, 21; to decide 
finally form of government, 21; 
menaced by Spartacists, 25; elect- 
ed, 25; meets at Weimar, 25; 
partizan complexion, 26; periods 
of work, 27-8; passes temporary 
constitution, 27 ; first ministry 
formed, 27 ; becomes Reichstag, 


43; lays down rules of responsible 
government, 53 ; entrusted with 
problems of economic organiza- 
tion, 74; incorporates conciliar 
principles in constitution, 75-76, 
establishes economic consensus, 
83 ; provides for constitutional 
socialization, 83, 87. 

— ^National Economic Council. See 
Reichswirtschaftsrat. 

— Noske, Gustav, becomes minister 
of defence, 25; puts down Spar- 
tacism, 25, 400 ; dismissed, 97. 

— Political Parties : under old re- 
gime, 912, 90; attitude on war 
issues, 12-16; on internal reforms, 
16; in Constituent Assembly, 26- 
27, 91; necessity of coalitions of, 
51, 106; reorganization of, after 
Revolution, 91-94. 

— Bavarian Peasants’ Union, 
appears in constituent elections, 
27 ; in Reichstag elections, 98. 
— Bavarian People’s Party. See 
Center Party. 

— Center or Clerical Party, 10, 
11; pre-war program, 11; atti- 
tude toward war, 13-14; favors 
revolution in 1918, 14; changes 
to Christian People’s Party, 14; 
attitude toward republic, 14, 
197; program in 1918, 16; sup- 
ports Max of Baden, 18; gains 
at constituent elections, 26; en- 
ters Scheidemann coalition, 27, 
95; contributes religious prin- 
ciples to Bill of Rights, 67 ; re- 
organization and program after 
revolution, 92-3 ; led by Mi !:hias 
Erzberger, 92 ; accepts Peace 
Treaty, 95-6; enters Bauer Cab- 
inet, 95-6; bargains for educa- 
tional program, 96; no gains in 
Reichstag elections, 98; holds 
balance of power, heads Feh- 
renbach coalition, 98 enters 
Wirth Cabinet, 100 ; opens 
ranks to non-Catholics, 101; 
enters Cuno Cabinet, 103; en- 
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ters St'jesemann Cabinet, 104, n. 
— Christian People’s Party. See 
Center Party. 

— Communist Party, enters 
Reichstag, 101; allied with left 
Independent Socialists, 101. 

— Conservatives, 10, 11, 90; 

pre-war program, 10-11; merge 
into National People’s Party, 
26-7, 91-2; contribute religious 
principles to Bill of Rights, 67 ; 
favor Cuno Cabinet, 103 ; mani- 
festoes on peace treaty, 475, 
478-91. 

— Democratic Party, gains at 
constituent elections, 26 ; enters 
Scheidemann coalition, 27; con- 
tributes political x^rinciples to 
Bill of Rights, 67 ; bitterly op- 
posed by National People’s 
Party, 92; composition, 93; en- 
ters Scheidemann Cabinet, 95; 
withdraws, 95 ; enters Bauer 
Cabinet, 96; Muller Cabinet, 
97; Fehrenbach Cabinet, 98; 
loses in Reichstag elections, 98; 
enters Wirth Cabinet, 100; no 
change in policies, 101 ; enters 
Stresemann Cabinet, 104, n. ; 
program of, 467-471; program 
of, 467-471 ; manifesto against 
Kapp, 485; declaration on en- 
tering Wirth Cabinet, 497. 

— Independent Socialist Party, 
13; formation, attitude toward 
war, 13; works for revolution, 
20; organizes Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils, collaborates 
with Social Democratic Party, 
21; influence of Communism 
on, 21; favors Spartacists, 25; 
withdraws from government, 
25 ; text, 444-447 ; losses in 
constituent elections, 26 ; con- 
tributes economic principles to 
Bill of Rights, 67 ; forces ac- 
ceptance of conciliar principles, 
75; intransigeant attitude after 
revolution, 94; gains in elec- 
tions (1920), 96, 98; forms op- 


position, 99; left wing joins 
Third Internationale, 101 ; right 
wing fuses with Social Demo- 
crats, to form Unified Social 
Democratic Party (q. v.), 101, 
102; enters Wirth Coalition, 
102 ; manifesto in regard to 
Treaty of Versailles, 471; man- 
ifesto against Kapp, 484. 

— National Liberals, pre-war 
program, 11-12; war-time re- 
form program, 16; support Max 
of Baden, 18; merge into Peo- 
ple’s Party (q. v.), 26 
— National People’s Party 
formed from Conservative 
Party, 26-7, 91-2; post war pro- 
gram, 91-2; attitude toward 
peace treaty, 95 ; gains in 
Reichstag elections, 98; favors 
assassinations, 102; manifesto 
on peace treaty, 472, 475; dec- 
laration against entering Wirth 
Cabinet, 498. 

— People’s Party formed, 26, 92 ; 
general program, 92; attitude 
toward peace treaty, 95; gains 
in Reichstag elections, 98; en- 
ters Fehrenbach Cabinet, 98 ; 
excluded from Wirth Cabinet, 
100, 102; heads Cuno Cabinet, 
103; heads Stresemann Cabinet, 
104, n. ; manifesto regarding 
peace treaty, 472; declaration 
against entering Wirth Cabinet, 
497-8. 

— Radical Liberals, 10, 12; pre- 
war program, 12; merge into 
German Democratic Party 
(q. V.), 26. 

— Social Democrats, 10, 12; po- 
sition on eve of World War, 12, 
90; split in attitude on war, 
13-14; influence of Russian Rev- 
olution on, 15; war-time re- 
form program of, 16; support 
Max of Baden, 18; assume con- 
trol of government, 20 ; form 
coalition with Independent So- 
cialists, 21; favor political re.v- 
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olution only, 21, 74; repudiate 
class warfare, 23; govern alone, 
25 ; gain in constituent elec- 
tions, 26 ; enter Sclieidemann 
coalition, 27, 95; reject idea of 
conciliar republic, 54; contrib- 
ute economic principles to Bill 
of Rights, 67 ; contest with Cen- 
ter over education, 70; oppose 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils, 75; forced to accept con- 
ciliar principle, 75; advocacy of 
socialization, 81; rejection of 
immediate socialization, 82 ; 
general role and program after 
revolution, 93; wartime divi- 
sion of counsels, 94; accept 
peace treaty, 95-6; enter Bauer 
Cabinet, strike against Kapp, 
97 ; enter Muller Cabinet, 97 ; 
lose in Reichstag elections, 98; 
excluded from Fehrenbach Cabi- 
net, 98; form opposition, 99; 
fuse with Independents to form 
Unified Social Democratic 
Party, 101-2 (q. v.), ultimatum 
to Prince Maximilian an- 
nounced, 424; announce revolu- 
tion, 425-6 ; answer Indepen- 
dent Socialist demands, 427- 
428; announce program, 428-9; 
proclamation against Kapp, 
482-3; declaration on entering 
Wirth Cabinet, 496-7. 

— Unified Social Democratic 
Party, formed, 101, 102; se- 
cures enactment of law extend- 
ing presidential term, 103; re- 
joins opposition, 103; relations 
to Stresemann Cabinet, 104, n.; 
strategic rOle, 104, n. 

— President, election of, 27, 58-9 ; 
deferred, 59, n., 97; relation to 
Staatsgerichtshof, 37, 52 ; pow- 
ers, 46, 47, 50, 52, 57, 59-63, 66; 
problem in creation of office, 58; 
role of Ebert as, 27, 43, 58. See 
also Ebert. 

— Preuss, Hugo, Dr., becomes Min- 
ister of Interior, 28; prepares 


draft constitution, 28 ; proposes 
partition of Prussia, 28; opinion 
as to nature of the Reich, 33-4, 
of Reichsrat, 55; project for 
Chamber of States, 55 ; rOle ip 
Democratic Party, 93 ; influence 
of, on German constitutional de- 
velopment, 401 ; issues electoral 
ordinance, 436-439 ; issues draft 
constitution for Reich, text, 454- 
467. 

— Reich 

— Old, proclaimed, 4; constitu- 
tion of, 5; legal nature of, 8; 
institution of responsible dem- 
ocratic government for, 19. 

— New, meaning of term, 33; 
legal nature of, 33; Preuss on, 
34; territorial extent of, 34-6; 
republican character of, 35-6 ; 
bases of division into Lhnder, 
36; powers of, 38-41; suprem- 
acy of, over Lander, 41-2; cit- 
izenship in, defined, 68; power 
of prescribing relations of Lan- 
der to religious organizations, 
69 ; may undertake socializa- 
tion, 85; future of, 104-107; 
Austrian movement to join, 140, 
151; codification of law for, 
320, n. 

— Reichsgericht, 8; nominates mem- 
bers of Staatsgerichtshof, 37 ; ex- 
ercises ordinary jurisdiction over 
Reich, 65. 

— Reichsrat, compared with Bun- 
desrat, 42 ; inferior rOle to Reichs- 
tag, 42 ; not represented in Reichs- 
tag, 50; difficulties in creation of, 
54; compromise character of,^b5; 
Preuss’ proposal for Chamber of 
States rejected, 55; representa- 
tion of Lander in, 55-56; present 
constitution of, 56 ; relations to 
Cabinet, 56-7 ; procedure and pow- 
ers, 56-7 ; share in administration, 
57 ; passes law for defence of Re- 
public, 61, n.; may declare laws 
urgent, 62 ; may force referen- 
dum, 63; parity of Reichswirt- 
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Bchaftsrat with, in legislative ini- 
tiative, 76; encroachment on, 80. 

■ — Reichstag 

— Old, powers and functions of, 
9-10; political parties in, 10- 
12, 90; peace resolution of, 14; 
reform of, proposed, 16; Chan- 
cellor made responsible to, 17; 
basis of new, 36; dissolved, 43. 
— New, powers of, 37, 47-50, 52, 
69, 59, n., 00, 62, 63, 66; Con- 
stituent Assembly transformed 
into, 43, 96; internal proced- 
ure, 43-4; 48; election of, 44- 
45; 47, 97-8; sessions, term of, 
46; safeguards to, 47-8; disso- 
lution of, 46, 59; privileges and 
immunities of members, 49; re- 
lation to Cabinet, 49-54; to 
Reichsrat, 56-7; to President, 
62; to Reichswirtschaftsrat, 76; 
passes law for defence of Re- 
public, 61, n.; grants Strese- 
mann dictatorial powers, 104, n. 

— Reichswirtschaftsrat, powers, 76; 
relations to Cabinet, Reichstag 
and Reichsrat, 76; constituted, 80; 
relation to socialization, 85; com- 
pared with People’s Soviet for 
Economic Life, 233, 

— Reparations, Simons negotiates 
on, 98 ; influence on finances of 
Reich, 99 ; relation to interna- 
tional negotiations, 99-100; cause 
of fall of Rehrcnbacb, 100; of 
“occupation” of Ruhr, 100-101, n.; 
of inflation, 100; policy of Cuno 
Cabinet on, 103. 

— Revolution, naval revolt at Kiel 
( *917 ) , 15 ; organization of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, 15; 
outbreak of, 20; consummation, 
21 ; program of revolutionary gov- 
ernment, 22; creation of People’s 
Commissaries, 22; Spartacist re- 
volts, 23-5; compared with Hun- 
garian revolution, 209; manifes- 
toes, etc., during, 424-435. 

— Ruhr, Communist revolt in, 44, 
98; occupation of, by France and 


Belgium, 100, n.-lOl, n.; increase 
of Communism in, 101, n. ; pas- 
sive resistance, sabotage in, 101, n. 

— Scheidemann, Phillip, becomes 

Chancellor, forms first ministry 
at Weimar, 27, 50, 95; forced to 
accept conciliar principle, 75; re- 
signs, 95 ; attempt on life of, 102 ; 
influence on revolution, 401; an- 
nounces revolution, 426-7; text of 
program of ministry, 452-454. 

— Simons, Dr. Walter, becomes for- 
eign minister, 98 ; negotiations on 
reparations, 99. 

— Socialization, divergent ap- 
proaches to, 81; laws on, work of 
Socialization Committee, 82; con- 
stitutional provisions, 83-87; 
guarantee to agricultural and 
middle classes during, 84; illus- 
trated in coal industry, 87-89; 
current trend of, 89; cessation, 
98; similarity of German and 
Austrian projects on, 152. 

— South German States, treaties 
with Prussia, 5; entry into Nord- 
deutscher Bund, 5; special rights 
of, abolished by new Constitu- 
tion, 38-9. 

— Spartacists, revolutionary group, 
headed by Liebknecht, 23; attack 
Social Democrats, 23; issue man- 
ifesto, 24 ; uprisings suppressed, 
25; abstain from elections, 26, 
94; conflict with trade unions and 
Arbeitsgemeinschaften, 75; favor 
immediate socialization, 82 ; be- 
come Communists, 97, 102; mani- 
festoes of, 440-444; 447-448. See 
also Liebknecht. 

— Staatsgerichtshof, creation of, 66; 
composition, competence of, 37, 
52; r61e in interpreting constitu- 
tion, 41 ; members on Electoral 
Commission, 47 ; names members 
of trioimals for defence of the 
Republic, 61, n. 

— Stresemann, Dr. Gustav, leader 
of People’s Party, becomes Chaji- 
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cellor, policy of, granted dictato- 
rial powers, 104, n. 

—-William I, chooses Bismarck as 
Minister of State, 3 ; becomes 
Kaiser, 5; personal characteris- 
tics, 6. 

— William II, becomes Kaiser, dis- 
misses Bismarck, 6; withdraws 
decrees against Socialists, 12; fa- 
vors responsible government, 17; 
deposition of, 20; flight, 20; re- 
nounces throne, 21, 435-0; extra- 
dition of, refused by Netherlands, 
65, 96. 

— Wirth, Dr. Joseph, proposes ex- 
tension of presidential term, 
69, n.; incorporates law for de- 
fence of Republic into Constitu- 
tion, 61, n.; becomes Minister of 
Finance, 99; becomes Chancellor, 
100; resignation, 100, 103; “pol- 
icy of fulfilment,” 100, 399, n.; 
negotiates with Seipel, 191-2; 
program of, 494-6; proclamation 
against counter - revolutionaries, 
499. 

— Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, 
15; organized by Haase, 21; rec- 
ognized by revolutionary govern- 
ment, 22, 54 ; utilized by Lieb- 
knecht and Spartacists, 24; re- 
jected as basis for second cham- 
ber, 54; basis of revolution, 74; 
unable to supplant labor unions 
and Arbeitsgemeinschaften, 74-5; 
call general strike, 425; announce 
revolution, 425-6; authority of, 
accepted by delegates of Federal 
States, 435 ; manifesto against 
Kapp, 484. 

— Workers’ Councils, legalized by 
Constitution, 75-77; created by 
law, 77-79; actual working of and 
importance, 79-80; conservative 
tendencies of, 79; not symmetri- 
cally established, 80. 

Great Britain: Selection of Hun- 
garian king advocated from rul- 
ing house of, 242; general elec- 
tions in, 302; Czechoslovak par- 


liament compared to that of, 311; 
ministry of experts irf, 398. 

Greece: ROle of Venizelos in Jugo- 
slav liberation, 343; attitude of 
Jugoslavia toward, 393. 

Habsburg Monarchy. See Austria- 
Hungary. 

Hungarian Crownlands. See Hun- 
gary. 

Hungarian People’s Republic. See 
National Council, Karolyi, Peidl. 

Hungary: Magyars dominant race 
in, 109, 201; under Habsburg 
control, 110; nationalism in, 111; 
conquest of, 112; Austrian com- 
promise with, 112-113; constitu- 
tional traditions, 113; proclaimed 
a Republic (1848), 113; restored 
to quasi-independence, 113; role 
of De(lk in, 113; attitude toward 
Ausgleich, 114; Habsburg kings 
of, 115; internal administration 
of, 115-116; blockades Austria, 
135; neutrality of, 138; freedom 
from responsibility for V7ar ar- 
gued, 139; Communist revolution 
in, 152, 153, 215, ff. ; menace to 
Austria, 157-8; downfall of Com- 
munism in, 158; royalism in, 158; 
acquisition of Burgenland, 190; 
Austria compared with, 196; cler- 
ical parties in, 197 ; Germans in, 
198 ; devolution of political au- 
thority in, 202-3; resumption of 
independence, 204 ; separateness 
of development, 204-7; First 
Revolution in, 207-8; Hungarian 
People’s Republic proclaimed, 208- 
9; comparison with German revo- 
lution, 209; relations with neigh- 
boring states, 210-211; break- 
down of morale, 211-12; electoral 
reforms, 214-15; Second Revolu- 
tion, 215, compared with first, 
216; character of, 217, leader- 
ship, 218-19; Hungarian Repub- 
lic of Soviets proclaimed, 219; 
Soviet regime, 219-238; overthrow 
of Soviets, 238-9; Third Revolu- 
tion, 239-40; Hungarian People’s 
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Republic, re - proclaimed, 240; 
Fourth ]^e volution, 241 ; resur- 
gence of monarchism in, 241-2; 
new party groupings, 245-246 ; not 
a “Republic,” 246 ; constituent 
elections, 247; work of Constitu- 
ent Assembly, 248-9 ; Constitution 
of 1920, 249-51-2 ; declared a mon- 
archy, 250; White Terror, 251; 
reaction, 252-4; disintegration of 
parties, 254, 258 ; first Karlist 
coup d’4tat, 254-5 ; decline of 
White Terror, 256; Second Karl- 
ist coup, 256; Dethronement Act, 
257; regular elections, 259-263; 
current politics, 264-266; future 
of, 266-7 ; relation to Croatia-Sla- 
vonia, 336; suppression of Jugo- 
slavs, 337. 

— Agrarian reforms, enacted by Na- 
tional Council, 212-13; opposed 
by Socialists, 213; aided per- 
sonally by Karolyi, 216; under- 
taken by Soviet, 221-2; by Teletci, 
253. 

— Andrassy, Count Julius, heads 
Constitutionalist Party, 116; dis- 
agrees with Karolyi, 206 ; sup- 
ports reactionaries, 238; elected 
to Constituent Assembly, 247 ; 
fails to form united Legitimist 
Party, 259; attacks electoral de- 
cree of 1922, 262; supports mon- 
archist secret societies, 264 ; 
party manifesto of, 595-6; legit- 
imist declaration of, 600. 

— Apponyi, Count Albert, leads 
Party of 1848, 117; elected to 
Constituent Assembly, 247 ; con- 
d»ict8 peace negotiations, 247, 

— ^Archduke Joseph assumes control 
in, 158; acts as homo regius^ 206, 
240; appoints Friedrich premier, 
241 ; becomes Administrator of 
State, forced to withdraw, 241; 
favors restoration of monarchy, 
248; proclamations of, 642-3; 
682-3; 583-4. 

— Berinkey, Dionysius, becomes 
Premier during Karolyist re- 


gime, 214; sets date for Constit- 
uent elections, 215; resigns, 215. 

— Bethlen, Count Stephen, supports 
Szeged government, 238; an- 
nounces program, 238, 246; pro- 
duces Agrarian-Christian Nation- 
alist fusion, 251; becomes pre- 
mier, 255; program, 255; foreign 
policy, 256 ; second ministry, 267 ; 
new program, 257-8; creates Gov- 
ernment Party, 528 ; compared 
with Tisza, 258, 402 ; puts in 
force Klebelsberg electoral de- 
cree, 260; text, 600-601; promises 
proportional representation in 
cities, 266 ; successful in 1922 
elections, 263 ; sponsors Defence 
of Realm Act, 264; useful rdle of, 
265, 401 ; third ministry, program 
of, 265 ; relations to League of Na- 
tions, 265 ; free trade policy of, 267. 

— Cabinet, of Tisza, resigns, 202; 
coalition, formed by Wekerle, re- 
signs, 204; headed by Karolyi, 
207; resigns, 215; Friedrich 
forms, 241; resigns, 246; Huszar 
forms, 241; resigns, 250; Simonyi- 
Semadam forms, 250 ; resigns, 
251; Teleki forms, 251, recasts, 
253, resigns, 254; Bethlen forms, 
255; Second Bethlen, 257; Third 
Bethlen, 265. 

— Chamber of Deputies. See Parlia- 
ment. 

— Commissars, organized, 219, 220; 
issue housing ordinances, 222 ; 
public health measures, 224; re- 
lation to courts, 225 ; to trade 
unions, 228; condemned to death, 
253. 

— Communists, increase of, 211-212; 
prevent election of Constituent 
Assembly, 213; fight Socialists, 
215; form International Revolu- 
tionary Hungarian Socialist 
Party, 215; assume control of 
government, 217; Bela Kun as 
leader of, 218; suppress all polit- 
ical parties, 227 ; efficiency of 
Soviet machinery in maintaining 
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control by, 235 ; forced to give up 
control of government, 238; pros- 
ecuted by Friedrich, 253 ; ex- 
empted from amnesty and agra- 
rian laws, 253. 

— Constituent National Assembly, 
promised by National Council, 
209, 213; elections set for, 215; 
election of, prevented by Second 
Revolution, 215; promised by 
Bethlen, 238; by Peidl, 240; by 
Archduke Joseph, 241; to select 
monarch, 242 ; elected, 240-7 ; con- 
vened, 248; tasks of, 249; passes 
Constitution of 1920, 249-51, 252; 
reactionary legislation of, 252; 
agrarian reform, 253; passes De- 
thronement Act, 257 ; ends work, 
259 ; compared with Provisional 
Skupshtina, 356. 

— Constitutions: 

— “Millenary, 113, 245-6, 249; 

266, 407. 

— Karolyist, 209; text, 545-6. 

Soviet, 230-235 ; text, 565- 

581. 

— PeidPs Constitution, 240. 

— Constitution of 1920, 249, 

251. 

— Counter-revolutionary movements ; 
Communist, 215-17; reactionary, 
236-8; program of, 237; text, 563- 
565. 

— Dethronement Act, 257, 404; text, 
594-5; demanded by Allied ulti- 
matum, 594. 

— Elections, to Soviets, 230 ; to Con- 
stituent Assembly, 246-7 ; to Sec- 
ond National Assembly, 262-3. 

—Electoral laws, reform of, re- 
sisted, 201-2; Socialist view on, 
205; new, promised by National 
Council, 209; enacted, 214; text, 
546-7 ; Soviet decrees, 229-30, 
560-562 ; incorporated in Soviet 
Constitution, 230, 233; text, 577- 
679; “Friedrich decree,” 241; 
used in Constituent elections, 247 ; 
further reforms promised by 
lethlen, 257-8; Klebelsberg de- 


cree, 259-61, like Tisza’s law, 260; 
document on, 596-7. 

— Friedrich, Stephen, leads armed 
uprising against Soviets, 237 ; 
appointed premier by Archduke 
Joseph, 241; promises amnesty 
for anti-Communists, 241; forms 
cabinet of reactionaries, 241; 
prosecutes Communists, 242; ne- 
gotiations with Sir George Clerk, 
244 ; resigns on formation of Hus- 
zar cabinet, 246; heads Christian 
National Party, 250 ; sponsors 
monarchist societies, 264; role 
of, 401. 

— Hadik, Count, forms cabinet, 206; 
resigns, 207; Peidl compared to, 
240. 

— Horthy, Vice-Admiral Nicholas, 
put in command of counter-revo- 
lutionary troops, 237 ; enters Bu- 
dapest, 242; reactionary rOle of, 
242; supports Hnszar, 248; plans 
Constitution, 249 ; elected “Gov- 
ernor,” 249 ; proclaims himself 
Reich sverweser, 250; refuses to 
return throne to Karl, 254, 256; 
attacks and defeats royalists, 
257 ; supports Archduke Franz, 
262 ; secures Defence of Realm 
Act, 264; influence on Hungarian 
politics, 402 ; conversion to Ca- 
tholicism, 404; manifesto of, 584; 
order to army, 592; proclamation 
of, 593-4; election rescript, text, 
600-601. 

— Huszar, Karl, forms concentration 
ministry, 241; program, 246-9; 
holds Constituent elections, 247; 
supported by Horthy and flirmy, 
248 ; favors restoration of mon- 
archy; convokes Constituent As- 
sembly, unleashes White Terror, 
248, 251; plans constitution, 249; 
resigns, 250; leads Christian Na- 
tional Party, 263. 

— Jaszi, Oskar, supports Karolyi, 
205; becomes Minister of Nation- 
alities, 210; failure of policies, 
210-211, resigns, 211, 227; ideas 
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recognized in Soviet electoral or- 
dinance, 229. 

— Judiciary, 219; untouched by Ka- 
rolyi, 225; Soviet Courts, 224-6; 
unchanged by all revolutions, 266. 

— Karolyi, Count Julius, heads 
counter-revolutionary govern- 
ment, 236. 

— Karolyi, Count Michael, founds 
Karolyi Party, 117; leader of 
democratic elements, 117, 401 ; at- 
titude toward Allies, 205; toward 
non-parliamentary groups, 205 ; 
forms Hungarian National Coun- 
cil, 205-6, sets forth program, 
206; appointed premier, 207; 
signs Belgrade armistice, 208; 
proclaims republic, 208; domestic 
and foreign policy, 209-212; 
agrarian reforms, 213: postpones 
elections, 214; made President of 
Hungarian People’s Republic, 214; 
rejects Allied ultimatum, resigns, 
215; attitude on Socialization, 
216; causes of his failure, 216-17, 
226; attitude toward Jugoslav 
National Council, 386; declara- 
tions of, 539, 541-2; resignation 
manifesto, 556-7, 

—Kun, Bela, 214, 400, n., 401. Com- 
munist leader of Second Revolu- 
tion, 215, 218; Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, 219; career of, 
218-9; organizes Soviets, 218; 
compared with Liebknecht, 219; 
attitude toward democracy, 227 ; 
toward trade unions, 227-8, 233; 
threatens to ally Hungary with 
Russia, 235; treats with Smuts, 
236; offers Rumanians armistice, 
2f56; opinion on counter-revolu- 
tionaries, 237 ; foresees White 
Terror, 238; defeated by Ruma- 
nians, flees to Vienna, 238; suc- 
ceeded by Peidl, 239, 240; invades 
Slovakia, 276 and n.; appeal to 
Czech and Rumanian proletariat, 
558. 

• — Kunfi, Sigmund, founds Socialist- 
Communist coalition. 215; ideals 


of, on education, 223; attitude 
toward trade unions, 227-8, 233. 

— ^Monarchism, recrudescence of, af- 
ter overthrow of Soviets, 240-242; 
party attitudes toward, 249-50, 
254, 258-59, 262-3; return of 
Hungary to, 250-251; formation 
of Little Entente due to, 252 ; 
Karlist coups, expressions of, 
254, 256-7; checked by Dethrone- 
ment Act, 257 ; supported by cler- 
ical groups, 403. 

— National Council, formed by Ka- 
rolyi, 205-6; legal character of, 
206; relations with Hadik, 206- 
207; assumes control, 208; prom- 
ises Constituent Assembly, dis- 
solves Parliament, 209; political 
program, 209 ; enacts agrarian 
laws, 212-213; electoral laws, 
214; rejects Allied ultimatum, 
215; failure to convoke Constitu- 
ent Assembly, 216; surrenders 
powers to Soviet, 217; appeal of, 
644; resolutions of, 545-50. 

— Nationalities, problem of, in, 110, 
116, 201-202, 209; self-determina- 
tion proposed for, by Socialists, 
205; by Karolyi, 206; failure of 
Parliament to deal with, 208; 
failure of Jaszi’s policy toward, 
210 - 211 . 

— Parliament, 113; controls minis- 
try, 115; parties in, 116-117; 
fails to pass electoral reform, 
202 ; unrepresentative character 
of, 202, 205, 209; failure of, 203; 
discarded as basis for revolution- 
ary institutions, 205; dissolved 
by National Council, 209; not 
capable of revival, 266. 

— Peidl, Julius, becomes minister, 
214; supports Karolyi and Kun, 
becomes premier, 239; leads Third 
Revolution; overthrown, 240; pro- 
gram, text, 582. 

—Political Parties, 116-17, 205,209; 
effect of first and second revolu- 
tions on, 227; trade unions as, 
227; in Soviet elections, 230; 
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unite “in eacred alliance” under 
Julius Karolyi, 237 ; reappear un- 
der Friedrich as, Clericals and 
Nationalists, 241 ; re-formation 
of, 241, ff.; foci of new, 243-4; 
constitutional theories of, 245-6; 
in Constituent Assembly, 247, 
260; fusion of, 261; second recon- 
struction, 254 ; further regroup- 
ing, 267-8; Government Party 
formed, 258-9; gains in 1922 elec- 
tions, 262-4; program of, 597-599. 
— Agrarian Party, founded by 
Szabo, 244; enters election bloc 
as “National Party of Small 
Landowners,” 247 ; favors Na- 
tional Monarchy, 250; supports 
Teleki, Bethlen, 255 ; enters 
Government Party, 258; gains 
at 1922 elections, 263. 

— Christian Party, formed af- 
ter Fourth Revolution, clerical 
character of, 244; enters election 
bloc as ‘‘National Christian 
Union,” 247; (minor groups 
given in table, 247) ; enters 
Simonyi-Semadam Cabinet, 250 ; 
infected with Legitimism, 250, 
257 ; enters into Government 
Party, 258; gains at 1922 elec- 
tions, 263. 

— Christian National Party, 
formed by Friedrich, 250 ; le- 
gitimist program, 250; An- 
drassy withdraws from leader- 
ship of, 259; disintegration 
into factions, 259 ; results in 
elections of 1922, 263-4, and n.; 
election manifesto, 595-6. 

— Constitutionalists, offshoot of 
Liberals, led by Andrassy, 116; 
program of, 117; extinction of, 
243. (See Christian National 
Party.) 

— International Revolutionary 
Hungarian Socialist Party, 
formed, 216; supported by Ste- 
phen Szabo, 222 ; Communist- 
Socialist elements, 227 ; absten- 
tion of trade unions from, 228; 


victorious in Soviet elections, 
230; disappearance of, 242. 

— ^Karolyi Party, founded by 
Michael Karolyi, democratic 
character of, 117; program of, 
117; opposes Wekerle Coali^ 
tion, 204; support outside Par- 
liament, 205; enters National 
Council, 206; splits, withdraws 
support from Karolyi, 212; ex- 
tinguished by Second Revolu- 
tion, 243; returns 2 deputies to 
Second National Assembly, 264, 
n. ; address to King, 540-541; 
manifesto of, 550-555. 

— National Party of Work, 
composition, program of, suc- 
cessor to Liberal Party, 116; 
leadership of Tisza in, 116; en- 
ters Wekerle Coalition, 204; 
extinguished by First Revolu- 
tion, 242. 

— Party of Independence and 
1848, led by Apponyi, split by 
war, 117,- particularist pro- 
gram, ll/; opposes Wekerle 
Coalition, 204 ; rump of, op- 
poses Karolyi, 212; extin- 
guished by revolutions, 242-3; 
tardy attempt at revival of, by 
Batthyanyi, 259; led by Rus- 
say, 264, n. 

— Popular Catholic Party, op- 
ponent of Party of Work, led 
by Rakovsky, 116, 265. 

— Radicals, not represented in 
parliament, 209 ; support Ka- 
rolyi, 209; withdraw support, 
212; resolutions of, 540; mani- 
festo, 588. 

— Social Democrats, not r^re- 
sented in Parliament, 205. en- 
ter National Council (q. v.), 
206; refuse to negotiate with 
Hadik, 206 ; mainstay of Ka- 
rolyi, 212; oppose agrarian re- 
forms, 213 ; gains o^, in Cabinet, 
214; oppose Communists, 215; 
forced to form coalition with 
Communists, 215; endeavors of 
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Karolyi *io conciliate, 216-6. 
Inferior r61e of, in Second Kev- 
olution, 217; r6le in Third Rev- 
olution, 239; enter Peidl Cabi- 
net, 239 ; maintain separate 
status, 244 ; withdraw from 
Huszar Cabinet, 247 ; oppose 
Klebelsberg decree, 262 ; gain in 
1922 elections, 263; manifestoes 
of, 538-9, 555-556, 599-600. 

^Red Terror, 225, 237, 238. 

— Second National Assembly, not 
provided for by Constitution of 
1920, 260; elected, 262; party 
composition of, 263. 

— Simonyi-Scmadam : 

— Alexander, forms ministry, 250; 
attempts to stop White Terror, 
251; manifesto, 585-6; resigns, 
251. 

—Socialization, proposed by Ka- 
rolyi, 211-12, 215-16; initial de- 
crees, 216; foredoomed to failure, 
216; decreed by Soviet, 219; ef- 
fectiveness of, 220-221; contin- 
uance of, promised by Peidl, 240. 

— Soviet (Republic of Soviets) pro- 
claimed, 219; program of, 219- 
20; acts of, 220-238; socializa- 
tion, 220; agrarian reform, 221; 
policy toward peasantry, 222 ; 
finance, 222; housing, 222; edu- 
cation, 223-4; religion, 223; prop- 
aganda, 224; public health, 224; 
judiciary, 219, 224-6; army, 226- 
7 ; suppression of political par- 
ties, 227 ; opposed by trade unions, 
227-8; elections under, 230; con- 
stitution, 230-235; text, 565-581; 
foreign policy, 235-6; puts down 
co^mter-revoliitions, institutes 
“Red Terror,” 237-8; overthrown, 
238-9; decrees of, 557-558; 560- 
62 ; proclamations of, 558-560, 
663. 

- — Szabo, Stephen, agrarian leader, 
adheres to agrarian policy of So- 
viets, 222; founds Agrarian 
Party, 244; enters election bloc, 
247; excluded from 2nd Bethlen 


Cabinet, 257; president of Gov- 
ernment Party, 258; issues elec- 
tion manifesto, 597-9. 

— ^Table of Magnates, 366. See Par- 
liament. 

— Teleki, Count Paul, becomes For- 
eign Minister, 250; forms cabi- 
net, 251; foreign policy of, 251, 
n.; 252; reactionary domestic 

program, 252 ; recasts cabinet, 
253, 398; persuades Karl to re- 
turn to Switzerland, 254; forced 
to resign, 255; program of sec- 
ond ministry, 586-7; amnesty de- 
cree by, 587; Karlist manifesto, 
issued by, 590-592. 

— Tisza, Count Stephen, leader of 
Party of Work, 116; resignation 
of, 202 ; recognizes futility of 
Dualism, 203; agrees to Coali- 
tion with Wekerle, 204; political 
position untenable, by collapse of 
Ausgleich, 243; compared with 
Bethlen, 258, 402. 

— Wekerle, Alexander, premier of 
Hungary, 128, 129; fails to enact 
electoral laws, 202; attitude to- 
ward Ausgleich, 203; declares in- 
dependence of Hungary, 204 ; 
forms coalition ministry, 204; 
resigns, 204; lack of basis for 
coalition, 243. 

— White Terror, predicted by Bela 
Kun, 238; unleashed by Huszar, 
248, 251; anti-Semitic character 
of, 250; restrained, 251; renewal 
seen in Defence of Realm Act, 
264. 

— Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, 
organized, control Budapest, 207; 
support Karolyi, 208-9 ; force 
union of Socialists and Commu- 
nists, 215; basis of Soviet organi- 
zation, 219-20, 228-9; of Soviet 
Courts, 225 ; suppressed in So- 
viet army, 226; elections to, 228- 
9; incorporated in Soviet consti- 
tution, 231-2. 

Italy: Occupies Southern Tyrol, 
154; policy toward Austria, 192; 
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compared to Jugoslavia, 334; at- 
titude toward Jugoslavs, 335,339, 
340-343, 346, 364, 392; relations 
with R a d i 351, 387 ; signs 
Treaty of Rapallo, 356-392; judi- 
ciary, compared with Jugoslav, 
375; Fascismo, 387, 392 ; relations 
to Vatican, 404; rapprochement 
with Hungary, 404. 

Jugoslavia ( Serb - Croat - Slovene 
State) : S. H. S. State, union of, 
proclaimed, 343-344 ; first prob- 
lems of, 346-7 ; provisional or- 
ganization, 347 ; provisional con- 
stitution, 347-50; political par- 
ties in, 350-352; republican agi- 
tation, 353; agrarian reform, 353- 
4; problem of centralization, 355, 
358-60 ; constituent elections, 356- 
7; constitution of, 361-81; Loan 
Bill, 382; defence of Realm Act, 
383; Moslems in, 384-6; Croatian 
problem in, 387-388; Skupshtina 
elections, 389-391; foreign policy 
of, 391-395. 

— Administration, problem of, 354; 
partisan attitudes on 354-5; de- 
centralization promised, 355; com- 
promise solution, 355; local, 370- 
373; triumph of centralization in, 
370. 

— Agrarian reform, promised, 350; 
undertaken by Korach, 353; im- 
portance of, 354; deferred, 354; 
provided for in Constitution, 380. 

— Alexander, prince regent of Ser- 
bia, 344; assumes regency of S. 
H. S. State; selection of, ratified, 
344; promises provisional Skup- 
shtina, 349 ; becomes constitu- 
tional monarch, 361; requests Pa- 
§i6 to form “electoral cabinet,” 
388; married, 388, 394; refuses 
to call Constituent Assembly, 392 ; 
proclamation by, 639-641. 

— Army, constitutional provisions 
as to, 363; limitations on use of 
364-365 ; r6le of, in new state, 395. 

— Bill of Rights, borrowed from 
Serbian Constitution, 375; civil 


rights, 375-6, ^78 ; religious 
rights, 376-378; minority guar- 
antees, 379; economic rights, 379- 
80. 

— Cabinet, first joint, farmed by 
Pa8i6, 344-5 ; first Proti6, 34Jii 
349; second Proti6, 354; short 
life of cabinets, 355; Havidovid 
cabinets, achievements of, 355 ; 
Vesni6 cabinets, 355-6; Pa§i6 
forms first constitutional, 356; 
constitutional provisions, on, 369; 
law on responsibility of, to be 
passed, 369; second Pa§i<5, 384; 
third Pa§i6, 385; fourth PaSi6 
(electoral cabinet), 388; fifth 
Pasi<5, 391. 

— Constitution, provisional, 347-350, 
text, 636-639; permanent, 361- 
381; King, provisions as to, 361- 
365; Parliament (Skupshtina), 
366-369; cabinet, 369-70. admin- 
istrative courts, 370, 373-4; local 
government, 370-373; judiciary, 
374-5; Bill of Rights, 375-9; eco- 
nomic clauses, 379-81 ; enforce- 
ment legislation for, 382; move- 
ment for revision of, 388-391; 
bases of centralized, 407; provi- 
sional outline of permanent, text, 
643-644; projects of, document 
on, 645-647. 

— Davidovi6, Ljubomir, forms minis- 
tries, 355; resents minority guar- 
antees treaties, 355, n. ; resigns, 
355 ; negotiates with Radi6, 388. 

— Declaration of Corfu, provisions, 
importance of, 341, 352, 356; ful- 
filment of, 361, 366. 

— Declaration of Geneva, 343 ; effects 
of, 344. 

— Elections, to constituent, 356-7 ; 
to Skupshtina, 389-390. 

— Electoral laws, 348, 355, 356, 367, 
382 ; constitutional provisions, 
366-7. 

— Foreign policy, distinctive char- 
acter of, 391; problems of, 392; 
toward Italy, 39’2, 395; Albania, 
393; Greece, 393, 395; Bulgaria, 
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393, 395; Rumania, 394; Hun- 
gary, 394; Austria, 394-5; Czecho- 
elovakia, 395. 

—Industrial Council, creation of, 
provided for in Constitution, 380; 
probable rOle of, 381. 

—Judiciary, military tribunals in 
relation to, 304; State Court, 369; 
administrative courts, 370, 373; 
Council of State, 373-4; constitu- 
tional provisions as to, 374-375; 
relation of, to Bill of Rights, 375- 
6; improvement on French, 375. 
Jugoslav Club formed in Reichs- 
rat, agitates for Trialism, 340; 
importance of, 340; merged into 
Jugoslav National Council, 343. 

» — King: Peter Karageorgovi6 as, 
Alexander as, 361 ; succession to 
throne, regencies, 362; civil pow- 
ers of King, 363; military pow- 
ers, 364; relation to Skupshtina, 
365, 369; treaty powers of, 365; 
ministry responsible to, 369. 

— KoroSeS, Ante, Slovene Clerical 
leader, heads Jugoslav Club, 125, 
340; summons Slav Congress at 
Ljubljana, forms Jugoslav Na- 
tional Council, 342; becomes 
Vice-premier, 345; role of, in Ju- 
goslav development, 401; state- 
ment of Jugoslav views in Reichs- 
rat, 630-634. 

— Local government and adminis- 
tration, transitory, 347 ; perpet- 
uated, 348, 349 ; constitutional 
provisions on, 370-373; details 
not outlined as to, 371; subsidies 
to, 372; corporations not con- 
t'Mled by 373; legislation on, 
382. 

— ^National Committee, creation, 
functions of, 339; action of, sep- 
arate from Serbia, 339; agree- 
ment with Serbia, 341; signs Dec- 
laration of Corfu, 341; signs Pact 
of Rome, 341-2; signs Declaration 
of Geneva, 343-4; enters State 
Council, 348. 


— ^National Council, organized by 
KoroSec, 342; relations to subor- 
dinate councils, 343; Austro-Hun- 
garian fleet delivered to, recogni- 
tion of, 343; enters joint ministry, 
344; enters provisional Parlia- 
ment, 344, 347, 348; attitude to- 
ward republicanism, 386 ; rela- 
tions with Karolyi, 386; consti- 
tution of, 634; proclamations of, 
634-636; resolutions of, 636-7; 
637-639. 

— National movement, Napoleonic 
influences on, 333; intellectual as- 
pects of, 334; rOle of Serbia in, 
334-5; of Montenegro, 335; Aus- 
trian repression of, 336-7; Trial- 
ism as expression of, 337 ; Greater 
Serbia as solution for, 338 ; united 
Jugoslavia actual solution, 338- 
339; wartime aspects of, 339-345; 
influence of Treaty of London on, 
339; expression of, in Reichsrat, 
340; union of internal and exter- 
nal forces, 340 ; Declaration of 
Corfu, 341; Pact of Rome, 342; 
culmination of, 343-5; union of 
Jugoslavs proclaimed, 344. 

— Pasid, Nikola, premier of Serbia, 
340 ; Pan-Serb attitude of, 340, 
349; signs Declaration of Corfu, 
341; dilatory attitude toward 
union, 343; forms joint ministry 
with Jugoslavs, 344, 349; tempo- 
rarily withdraws from office, 349; 
heads Old Radicals, 349; favors 
policy of compensation for land- 
lords, 354; forms ministry after 
Constituent elections, 356, 357 ; 
duration in office, 356; forces 
through Constitution, 357 , 360, 
383; second cabinet, 384; conces- 
sions to Moslems, 384-5 ; third 
cabinet, 385; fourth cabinet, 387-8; 
eliminates Democrats from cabi- 
net, 388 ; allies Moslems with Rad- 
icals, 389; fifth cabinet, 391; 
endeavors at reconciliation with 
Radi6, 391; rOle of, in Jugoslav 
development, 401. 
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— Political Parties, 123, 350-1; re- 
gional character of, 352; attitude 
on basis of administration, 354- 
6; changes, after Constituent elec- 
tions, 356-7. attitude on Consti- 
tution, 383, on Serbo-Croat rela- 
tions, 388-9; position in elections, 
389-391. 

— Communist Party, organiza- 
tion, composition, methods, 351; 
favors Soviet organization for 
Jugoslavia, 355; gains in Con- 
stituent elections, 357 ; ejected 
from Constituent Assembly, 
357, n., 383; abstains from vot- 
ing on Constitution, 383; legal 
and political extinction of, 383- 
384, 390, 391; national minor- 
ities successors to, 390; mani- 
festo of, 644-645. 

— Croatian Peasant Party, led 
by Radi6, 350; republicanism 
of, 350 ; refuses to recognize 
political unification of country, 
355; gains in Constituent elec- 
tions, 357; abstain from Con- 
stituent Assembly, 357, 383; 
opposes Pa§id, 357 ; loses by- 
elections, gains in municipal 
elections, 387; attitude toward 
Fascismo, 387 ; negotiates with 
Pa§i(5, 387-8; with Democrats, 
388, 389 ; gains in elections, 
390; rOle in national policies, 
391; abstains from Skupshtina, 
391; program of, 647-651. 

— Democratic Party, founded 
by Pribichevi6; national char- 
acter of, 351; favors adminis- 
trative decentralization, 355; 
enters Davidovi^ cabinets, 355; 
r61e before Constituent elec- 
tions, 356; support PaSi^, 357; 
passes Constitution, 383; gains 
in by-elections, 384; enters sec- 
ond and third Pa§i6 cabinets, 
384-5 and 385, n. ; subordinated 
to Radicals, 385; coalition with 
Radicals broken up, 388; com- 
promises with Radi6, 388; di- 


vision of counsels in, 389; un- 
favorable position pf, in elec- 
tions, 389, 39D. 

— ^Moslems, gain in Constituent 
elections, 357 ; in by-elections, 
384; demands on Pa§i6, 384-5, 
adhesion to Radical group, 385 ; 
loyalty to Jugoslavia, 386; 
break up Democratic-Radical 
Coalition, 388; form coalition 
with Radicals, 389 ; little change 
in 1923 elections, 390. 

— Peasant Party, strength in 
Constituent election, 357; sup- 
ports PaSi^ and constitution, 
357 ; gains in by-elections, 384 ; 
extremist proposals of, 389; 
losses in elections, 390. 

— Serbian Old Radicals, con- 
servative character of, 360 ; 
favor centralized administra- 
tion, 354; lose in constituent 
elections, 356; support Pa5i6 
and Constitution, 357, 384, 387, 
391; attract Moslem groups, 
385; split in, 388; form coali- 
tion with Moslems, 389 ; gain in 
1923 elections, 390; future r61e 
of, 391. 

— Slovene Clericals, 350 ; lose in 
Constituent elections, 356; op- 
pose PaSid, 357; abstain from 
voting on Constitution, 383 ; 
little change in 1923 elections, 
390. 

— Social Democrats, program 
of, 351; favor agrarian reform, 
354; favor centralization, 355; 
enter Davidovid cabinets, 355; 
oppose Pa§i5, 357 ; repudiate 
Communism, 384; suffer losses 
in 1923 elections, 390. 

— Star6evi6 Party of Rights, 
composition, 351; favors ex- 
treme decentralization, 355 ; 
disappears in Constituent elec- 
tions, 357. 

— ^Proti6, Stoyan, Serbian Old Rad- 
ical, becomes premier, 345, 349; 
imprisons Radi6, 351; recasts 
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cabinet, 354; resigns, 355; forms 
third ministry, resigns, 355; dis- 
approves anti-Communist Laws, 
357, n.; withdraws from parlia- 
mentary life, 360; opposes Con- 
stitution, 383; splits Radicals, 
favors decentralization, 388; fav- 
ors compromise with Croats, 389; 
not elected to Skupshtina, 390. 

— Radi<5, Stjepan, heads Croatian 
Peasant Party, 350, 386; separa- 
tist leader, 351; imprisoned, 351; 
refuses to take seat in Skupsh- 
tina, 357, 383, 387, 391; negoti- 
ates with PaSi6, 387; with David- 
ovi6, 388; role of, in Jugoslav 
development, 401. 

— Skupshtina, relation of King to, 
365; sessions, treaty powers, 365; 
based on Serbian models, 366, 368 ; 
composition, powers and proce- 
dure, 366-369. 

— Constituent Skupshtina, elec- 
tion of promised, 347, 348; 
bases of, 348, 355, 356; post- 
poned, 355, n. ; elections to, 
356-7; party tactics in, 358; 
rules of Serbian, adopted for, 
368 ; unable to decide on woman 
suffrage, 367 ; resolves itself 
into regular Skupshtina, 382 
(q. V.). 

— Provisional Skupshtina, com- 
position of, 350; parties in, 
350-352; achievements of, 356; 
ends work, 356; rules of Ser- 
bian, adapted for, 368. 

— State Council, preliminary or- 
ganization and powers, 347 ; 
pdovisional, 348; superseded by 
Provisional Skupshtina, 350. 

— Trumbi^, Ante, form Jugoslav 
National Committee, 339; signs 
Declaration of Corfu, 341; made 
diplomatic representative to Al- 
lies, 344; Foreign Minister, 346; 
favors compromise with Groats, 
389; not elected to Skupshtina, 
390; rOle in Adriatic settlement, 
392. 


— ^Vesni6, Milenko, Serbian Min- 
ister to Paris, forms cabinet of 
experts, 355, 398; negotiates 

Treaty of Rapallo (q. v.), 356, 
392; rCle of, in Jugoslav devel- 
opment, 401. 

League of Nations, attacked by 
Spartacists, 24; Saar Valley un- 
der control of, 34; Danzig under 
control of, 35 ; independence of 
Austria inalienable without con- 
sent of, 36, 199; advocated by 
Erzberger, 92; by Austrian So- 
cialists, 119; territorial guaran- 
tee of Austria by, favored, 139; 
Austria admitted to, 186; aid 
to Austria sought, 187-8; 192; 
financial reconstruction of Aus- 
tria by, 192-6; 399, n. ; Hungary 
admitted to, 265-6; Czechoslo- 
vakia pledges legislation in con- 
formity with, 318; supports, 325- 
6; Jugoslavia pledges legislation 
in conformity with, 379; inter- 
vention of, in Albania, 393; Jugo- 
slavia and, 395; favored by Ka- 
rolyi Party, 554-5. 

Little Entente, 192, 195, 252, 257, 
257, n., 265, 266, 324, 325, 326, 
326, n., 388, 394, 395. 

Montenegro, backwardness of, minor 
rOle in Jugoslav movement, 335; 
Nicholas I of, 335, deposed, pro- 
tests, 344; inclusion in Jugosla- 
via, 341, 344; union of, with 
Jugoslavia proclaimed, 344, 642- 
3; representation in State Coun- 
cil, 347; in provisional Skupsh- 
tina, 350; parties of, 352, 390; 
effect of war on, 359; attitude of 
Italy toward, 335; Italian in- 
trigues in, 392. See also Jugo- 
slavia. 

Moravia, Germanized, 270,271,272; 
Empire overthrown, 271; claims 
to independence, 272; Diet of, 
abolished, 299. 

National Constituent Assembly, see 
Austria, Czech oslovaida, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Jugoslavia. 
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Netherlands ; Flight of Kaiser and 
Crown Prince to, 20; First Cham- 
ber as model for Keichsrat, 55; 
refuses extradition of Kaiser, 65, 
96; lost to Austrian crown. 111, 
112 . 

Peace Conference : hears Austrian 
claims, 155; deals with Hunga- 
rian Soviet, 236; approves coun- 
ter-revolutionary program, 237 ; 
blockades Hungary, 238; asks 
Archduke Joseph to leave govern- 
ment, 241; sends Sir G. Clerk to 
deal with Hungary, 244; modi- 
fies terminology of Peace Treaty, 
246; hears Ci^ecli claims, 277, de- 
limits Czech frontiers, 284; rec- 
ognizes Jugoslavs, 344. 

Poland: attitude of German Center 
Party toward, 14; additions to 
territory of, from Germany, 35; 
Austrian Galicia nucleus for, 110; 
creation of, favored by Andrassy, 
117, promised by Francis Joseph, 
124, demanded by Poles in Reichs- 
rat, 125; independence declared, 
128; relations to Ukraine, 211; 
resentment of Czechs against, 
over loss of Teschen, 319; rela- 
tions to Czechoslovakia, 324, 326, 
n. ; comparison with Czechoslo- 
vakia, 331. 

Prussia: Humiliation by Napoleon, 
3; unconstitutional rule of Bis- 
marck in, 3 ; attains leadership 
of German Confederation, 4; Pree- 
sidium of Reich vested in, 6 ; 
electoral reform agitation, 16, 18; 
proposed partition of, 28-9; re- 
duction of, by Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 30; changed position after 
revolution, 30 ; partly insured 
against partition, 30; basis for 
reduction of, 37 ; Landtag guar- 
anteed protection, 47; limitations 
on representation of, in Reichsrat, 
55. 

Rumania : Army, encroaches on 
Hungarian territory, 2 10, 211, 215, 
219, 236, 238; occupies Budapest, 


240, 241; evacuates Budapest, 242; 
frontier of, set by Allied ultima- 
tum, 215; relations with Czecho- 
slovakia, 324; relations to Jugo- 
slavs, 343, 394. 

Russia: Relations to Hungary, 236; 
friendliness of Czechoslovakia to, 
319, 325-6; influence on Jugoslav 
movement, 334, 335, 338-41; ef- 
fect of revolution in, on Germany, 
15, on Hungary, 216, 218, 219, 
221, 229, 234-5, on Czechoslovak 
leaders, 274. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State, see Jugo- 
slavia. 

Serbia: Role of, in Jugoslav libera- 
tion, 334, 353, 406; made princi- 
pality, 334; attains independence, 
335; vacillating policy of, 335; 
opposes Trialism, 337 ; dependence 
on Dual Monarchy, 337; Greater 
Serbia, as solution of Jugoslav 
problem, 338; repudiates idea of 
Jugoslav union, 339 ; PaSi6 as pre- 
mier of, 340; committed to Jugo- 
slav unification, 341-4; difficulty 
of agreement with Jugoslav lead- 
ers, 343 ; union of, with Jugo- 
slavs, proclaimed, 344; Prince Re- 
gent of, heads new State, 344; 
members of Skupshtina enter pro- 
visional parliament, 347-50; land 
tenure in, 354; effect of war on, 
859; King Peter of, 361; Consti- 
tution of 1903, 353, 369, 375; 
local government in, 370; Italian 
attitude toward, 393; influence of 
monarchy on Jugoslav State, 406. 

Slovakia, 274; Hungarian designs 
on, 276, and n.; separatist lead- 
ers in, interned, 276, 288; landed 
estates in, 281; illiteracy, educa- 
tion in, 283; separate administra- 
tion for, 287 ; resentment in, 
against Czechs, 287, 288; recon- 
ciliation to new regime, 289; 
administrative reforms in, 318; 
separate ministry discontinued, 
330. 
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Succession States, 155; conference 
of, at Porto Rosa, 189, 190; Be- 
ne& prevents Italian dictatorship 
over, 192; clerical parties in, 197; 
racial minorities in, 198; eco- 
nomic unity of, 200; monarchist 
designs on, 264 ; monetary sys- 
tems of, 328 ; achievements of 
Czechoslovakia as one of, 331. 

Switzerland : Standerat compared 

to Bundesrat, 8; collegiate exec- 
utive rejected for Germany, 58; 
nationalism of, gains independ- 
ence from Austria-Hungary, 111, 
112; as model for Austrian neu- 
tralization, 139; as model for 
Austrian institutions, 160, 163, 

172, 180; role of Berne in, 161; 
Concordats compared with inter- 
territorial agreements in Austria, 
175; military obligations in con- 
stitution of, applied to Czecho- 
slovakia, 298, 377, n. ; legal re- 
pression of Communists in, 384. 

Time charts, interpretation of, 390- 
399. 

Treaty of Berlin, 335. 

Treaty of Frankfurt, 107. 

Treaty of Godollo, 251, n., 252, 

Treaty of Lana, terms of, 190. 

Treaty of London, 339, 392. 

Treaty of Neuilly, 394. 

Treaty of Paris, 334. 

Treaty of Prague, 136. 

Treaty of Rapallo, 356, 392. 

Treaty of Saint Germain, 155, 157, 
159, n., 161, 162, 179, 183, 184, 
188, 192, 193, 526. 

Treaty of Trianon, 251, 251, n., 252, 
254, 265, 266, 324, 596. 

Treaty of Versailles, 28, 30, 34, 40, 
70, 77, 95, 96, 100, 100,n-100,n, 


277, 285, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 
490, 491, 492. 

United States: Entry into war, 15, 
340; correspondence with Ger- 
many, 81; Supreme Court com- 
pared to Staatsgerichtshof, 41; 
Congress, term of, eompared to 
Reichtstag, 46 ; President, inde- 
pendent, unfitted for parliament- 
ary regime in Germany, 58; Dec- 
laration of Independence and Bill 
of Rights examined by Weimar 
Assembly, 66; constitutional con- 
vention really revolutionary, 132; 
Vice-President of, as model for 
Austria, 160 ; parallelism of 
American and Austrian Revolu- 
tions, 181 ; Preamble to Consti- 
tution compared with Czechoslo- 
vak preamble, 292, 293 ; influence 
on Czechoslovak parliament and 
presidency, 311; federal system 
of, advocated for Jugoslavia, 358; 
legal repression of Communism 
in, 384; clTect of 1920 elections 
in, on Jugoslavia, 392. 

Vatican: Peace move of, 14; rela- 
tion to German Center Party, 14, 
402; to Czechoslovakia, 321, 404- 
6; to Succession States, 403-406; 
to Austria, 403; to Hungary, 404; 
to Jugoslavia, 404; to Italy, 404; 
general policies of, 405-6. 

Weimar Assembly. See Germany — 
National Constituent Assembly. 

Wilson, Woodrow, influence on Ger- 
man political development, 15, 18, 
19; on Hungarian political devel- 
opment, 204, 206, 210; on Jugo- 
slav attitude toward Italy, 392. 

Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils. See 
Germany, Austria, Hungary. 










